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CHAPTER XII 

VAK.IOUS MAGICAL INFLU32NCES ANÜ OMENS—DREAMS 

Agrceable qualîties or events combincd with agrccable, and dîsagrceable 
qualltîcs or cvcnLs wiib. disagreeablc^ conscquenccs, and a pnrallcl com- 
bination in Ihc casc of omcns, pp. 1*36.—The relalion bctwccn magical 
inilucncca and omens, p« l sq, —^Thc word fdl ox fâl^ p. 2 sq, —Tluit whîch 
îs clccmcd good For oüier rcasons also supposcd to posscss inagic cncrgy 
productivc of good ciTcctSj p, 3.—^l'hc notion of uncleanncss ** an oiit- 
comc of disagreeablc fccliiigs or avcrsions, ibid, —Contcict with unolcnn 
inhdcls polluling, p. 4.—Scxual intcrcoursc polluting, p. 4 sq, —IdenR 
about mcnstruous blood, ibid, —^Aboul ihe blood of a parturicnt woman 
and hymcncnl blood, p, 5,—^EvÜ înjlucnccs ascribcd to Ihe malo orgiin of 
genoration, ibid, —Thc notîon that womnn is an uncloan boing, pp. 5-7,— 
Ôld women particulnrly dangerous, p. 7.*—Widowb and barrcn womon 
Ül-omened, ibid ,— K brîdc a aomewhat daiigcrous per&on, pp. 7-9.—^Tho 
bqs ascribcd to a wcddîng, p, 9,—Benign virluc nlso ascribcd boLh to brido 
and bridegroom ond woddings, p, 9 sq ,—Bolicfs relating to olhcr fcasts, 
funcrals, and dead bodica, p. to.—Manslaycrs rcgarded aa unclcan, pp, 
rO'i2.—But olso acting as doctors, p. il.—^Wrongdoing in nthcr cascs as 
woU containing magic energy produclîve of evil, p. 12 sq, —Corlain clnsscs 
of persons who, on account of some unpleasant peculiarity, are held to bc 
magîc causea or omens of ill-luck, pp. 13-15,—Pcrsons possessed of thc evil 
eyc, gluttons, bUnd or onc-eycd persons, baldhcadcd pcrsons, ond albinos, 
p. 13.—Certain pcculiarities regarded as either unlucky or lucky, p. 13 sq, 
— A. left-handed person a bearer of ül-luck, p, 14.—Acls perforiiied with 
ihe left and the right hand, p. 14 sq ,—^Black people regarded as unlucky, 
p, 15.—^The colour black a bad omen and a source of evil, pp. 15-18.— 
Cases in which pcople make use of thc colour Mack for thcir own henedt, 
p. 18.—The colour white regarded as good fäi, pp. 18-20. — Green, 
yellow, and blue, p. 21,—Red, p. 21 sq, —Qualities of Laste sui^posed to 
produce maglc eUects, good or bad according as the ta.ste i& agreeable or 
not, p. 22 sq. —Belîefs relating to excrements, p. 23 sq, —^Fear of the piece 
of wood which is used for altaching the tent-doth to thc peg by means of 
a Tope, on account of its shape, p. 24 sq. —Precautions taken when lcnts 
are pitched, pp, 24-26.—Pointed and sharp objects regarded as ill-omencd, 
p. 25 sq, —^Euphemisms, pp. 26-30.—^Auspicious words and sounds, p. 
30 sq, —^Kyents apt to produce a disagreeable or uncanny feeling lookcd 
upon as inauspicious, p. 31 sq, —To do something which is contrary to 
custom foUowed by misfortune, pp. 32-34.—Whistling, p. 34.—Gnashing 
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the teeth in one’s slcep, tbid, —SneezînR, p. 34 —Bclching, p. 35 ;"^ 

Twitchcs of musclcs and îtchings inlcrprcLcd tis omens, p. 35 sq ,—Tingling 
of thc cars, p. 37.—Thc bclîef în /'d/largcly cons*î&ling of a pHoH asîivinip- 
tions bascd on associations, ibid ,.—Other cascs in wliich thû bclîcf 111 a 
Jdl has originated in hasty conclusions diawn fiom expcrience, pp. 37-39. 
—Hereditary Mra, or bad/a/, leading lo.family taboos, pp. 37 - 40 *— 
Similar laboos found omong other Afiicnn peoples, p. 40.—Mngical 
inûuences in the various days of the week, pp. 40-46.—Magîcol forces and 
presagea in dieams, pp. 46-57.—A drcam somclimes looked upon as a 
punishmcnt, p. 46 sq .—Or as an admonitîon that something should bo 
done, p. 47.—Or as an indication of a present fact, ihd ,—Bul most 
frequently as an indîcatîon, or as a cause, of a fulure event, pp. 47'57-— 
A dream supposed not merely to foreshadow, but to influence, the future, 
p. 48.—In many cases the interpretatîon of a dteam suggested by somc 
resemblance bctween the dream and the event which îs supposed to bc 
forcshadowed or caused by ît, pp. 49-53.—In other cases the interpretations 
of dreams based on an association of ideas hy contrast, p. 53 sg ,—Some 
dreoms the interpretation of whidi is noL equally easy to explain, p, 54,— 
The interpretation of a dream may somelîmes be based on Ihe experience 
of a aequence of facts, ibtd .—True dieams and false dreams, p. 54 sff ,— 
Some dreams only fulflled ofter some timc, others vcry soon, p. 55.— 
Some of the beliefs meotloned, in agreemenl with the Muhammadan 
traditiona, ibtd .—^The popular views and interprelalions of dreams influcnced 
by Muhammadan writers, iiid ^—Indîvldual înterpretations of drcams în 
particular casca, p. 56.—Prophetic dreams apecîally sought for, p. 56 Si /.— 
At a saint-shxine or in a aacred cave, ibid .—At a snnctuaxy in rlnssîcnl 
nnriquity and among the ancient Aiabs. p. 57.—-At Iho gravea of nnccstojs 
among ancient Lihyans, ihd. 


CHAPTER XIII 

RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN CALKNDAR 

The Month of the pp. 58-86.—The tenth day of this month, callcd 

nbâr *âSÚra or nhär l-âSúrj practically the Muhammadan New Ycar^s 
day, p. 58 .—JRâs l~*âmj ibid .—^The month of the *ÂS6r rich în magical 
qualities, ibid .—^Magic esctensîvely practîsed on the *âSúra day and on thc 
preceding nîght (/TÄ* *âSúrd)j pp. 58-60.—Charms written on tiic first ten 
daya of the month, p, 60.—T^atever people do on the *âSâra moming or 
on tiie night before they 'mll do during the ensuing year, p. 60 sq .—Much 
lejoîdng at *âSúra tîme, pp. 60-62.—Good food eaten at *âSúra, p. 61 sq. 
—Somethîng of the anim^ sacnficed at the Great !Feast left to be eaten 
at *âSúraj pp. 62-64.—’Ritual use made of eggs at this period, p. 64 sq ,— 
Ambulation of schoolboys, ibid .—4 white fowl bxuTicd alive, p. 65.—Firc 
rites at 'âSúra, pp. 65-69.—Water rites, pp. 69-71.—The fire and water 
lites of *âHira presumahly old Berber customs transferxed to this period 
from Midsummer, p. 71 sq .—Ceremonial fights and tugs of war in the 
month of 'Âäûr, p. 72.^—Ceremonial expulsion of the jackal at *äSúraj 
p. 72 sq. — Other rites of a prophyîactic ot purificatory character practised 
at *âSâraj p 73 sq. —Almsgiving, p. 73.—^Use made of antimony and walnut 
root, p. 73 sq.—*ÄSúra and the month of *Â£Är fraught with infiuences, 

which call for precautîons, p. ^^.—Taboos observed lu this month in the 
days of old, ibid. —Fasring, ibid .—-Suspcnsion of work, p. 74 sq .—^Taboos 
relating to sweeping and brooms, p. 75 sq .—To matrimonial intercour&e. 
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p, ^ör—To Ihe hatclûiig of cUicks, M«>uming tabooa, pp. 70*78. 

•—OLhcr moiirningf rîU's iind ccremonial burinls of a clate or a puppct, 
evitlenlly reprcscntmg thc Üld Ycai*, p. 78 jc/. —Othcv puppctb imperRonnüng 
the Ncw Ycnr, p. iSo.—The mourmng foi* Sîclnn lA^lJben iiml Hlûsin 
prcsumably only nn ishiini.sed inicrprctaUon of ritcs connected wiUt the 
OUl Ycar, ihid^ —^Vibiting of graves nnd almsgiving on behnlf of dead 
peoplc on the *â^âra day, ibiä» —Masqucradca or carnivnls in the month 
of ihc ^ASûr, pp. 8o-86.'—Tlie toy-house figurîng in thesc perfnrmancGs, 
p. 84.—The scrpeni-monaler nnd Ihc old mcin, p. 85. —Thc big ** steamcr ”, 
p. 85 jy.—T iik Montii of tiik MÔlüd, pp. S6-89. —Rajab and Sa'bä^t, 
p. 89 jy.—R amadÄn, pp. 91-99. — ^The fnsl obscrvcd in this mouUi and 
suggesiion as to its origin, pp. 91-95.—^Prnyer hcld particularly obligatory 
during Ramadân, j). 95.—Recitations of the Koran in mosques, ihtd .— 
Feasting in tlie mîddle of the monlh, p. 95 sg. —^Ambulntion of boys, p. 
96.— Lîlt* l-qadr^ pp. 96-98.—Not only an auspicious nîght but a tîme 
fraught wîüi dangcr, p. 98.—Boys and girls who are still too young to fast 
once in this month painted with hcnna and dresscd up, p. 98 sq .—TiiB 
Breaking of the Fast and the Little Feast, pp. 99-105.—The 
féfraj pp. 99-102.—The LîtÜc Feast, pp, Ï02-105. 


CHAPTER XIV 

RITES ANt) BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUIIAMMADAN 

CALENDAR {concltided) 

Tiib Grkat Fea.st, pp. 106-158.—Nomcs îox ît, 3). 106.—^Various groups înlo 
whlch Lhe cuhloms aud riloa connccted wilh ihc Grctil Fctiht miiy bc diviclcd, 
ibid. —Practiccs of n puriRcalory or sanclifymg characlcr, thc objccL of 
which is to prcparc Ihc pcople for ihc holy fcasi and its principal fcalurc, 
thc sacrilicc, pp. 107-115,—^having, balhing, drcs.sing onc’s sclf iu clcan 
ololhcs, piuifying and fumigating thcm, and puUing on ziQw .slip3>or8, 
p, T07.—Use mnde of honnn, which îs also appUcd to doincBtic anîmala nncî 
tent- anci houso-polcs, p, 107 sq. —Of aiilimony and walnui rooL, p, io8 sq, 

■—^Pracliccs on the day preccding Üie fcasl, pp. 109-111.^—^Visiting of saiut- 
shrines, p. 109.—^Ab&linencc from wovk, thfd. —Fa&ting, p. 109 sq, — 
Abstincncc from somc staple food, p. iio.—^Ambulation of chiUlrcn, p. 
iro sg. —^Almsglving, pp, 110-T12.—^Exdiange of food and mcals pnrtakcn 
of in common, p. 112.—Prayer, pp, 112-H5.—The ccremony nt ihe m^dîla^ 
ihid. —Ceremonial fighting and racing, p. 115,—^The sacrificîal nnimal, 
p. 115 sq. —Practiceb intended to puriïy or sanctify it or to drivc away 
evil spiritB, p, rrô sq. —Thc sacrifice, pp. ir8-i20.—Consccmtion of the 
knives with which the animals are going to be killed, p. 119.—The head 
and fcet of the sacriflced ammal cut off at once and Iheir hair singcd ofT, 
p. 120.—Rules relating to Ihe ealing of the animal, p. 120 sq. —What 
rcmains of the mcat made into qadcHd^ p. 121.—A portion of the animal 
left to be eaten at some othei feast, p. 121 sq. —The holiness of the victîm 
also utilised in other ways, pp. 122-126.—^Use made of its blood, p. 122 sq. 
—Of its gall and urinaiy bladder, p. 123.—Of its stomach and gut, p. 
123 sq. —Of its rîght shoulder-bladc, p. 124,—Of its larjmx, ihid.-^î its 
jaw-bones, p. 124 sq. —Of its skull, p, 125.—Of its horns, ihid. —Of the fat 
of its eyes, and of its tail, ihid. —Of its skin, p. 125 sq. —Some other praclices 
of a kindTcd character, p. 126.—The holiness of the sacrificcd animal also 
used for the puipose of divinatîon, pp, 126-129,—Prognosticalions made 
from ita death, p. 126.—From its blood, p. 126 sq. —^From its gall and 
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UTÎnary blaüdcr, p. 137.—l’’rom iU iûtCKlînes, p. 137 st/. -b'roin its rigUt 
shouldcr-blacle, p. ia8 —From Üic pmccss oi' ît« liver oiillcd y/fïi, p. 129. 

—Xndications givcn by thc condiUon of itf. hcnrt, îhiif. —The sn.cviliced 
animal a source not only of beneficüU influcnces biil of hfirniful om\s iis 
weU, p, 139 —^The éuhärrüs {klhQfrâs, hîhärnts), p. 130 stj. -PracUcos 

by which thosc who câlebratc thc feast scem to guard Lhcmbclvcs against 
or shake off the inîurious eiemenla of ils holiness, pp. 131-133.—^Watcr 
rites, p. 131.—^Absiinence from travel and work, iiiii .—Tugs of wiir, 
p. 131 sg, — Radng, powdeï play, and target-shooting, p. 133 sg .—(jamcs 
of ball, p. 133.-—Mo&qucrades at the Grent Feast, pp, 133-146.—On other 
occasions, p. 146 sg .—'Thc chief figure in thc masquerade connccted wilh 
the Great Feaat invflriably dressed in skins of sacriflccd animals, or al all 
evcnts having his face covered vdth a masque madc of one, p. 147.— 
Regarded as a positive expelLer of evil, but also lo some extent Ircated as 
n scapegoat, ibid. —■Thc acapegoat idea may also be at the boUom of thc 
cuslom of dressing up men as auinials, whîch are then takcn about or 
chased and aometimfis killed, p. 147 sg .—Othcr features of the maaquerodes 
auggesting a cathartîc object, p. 148 sg. —Certain features of them may be 
supposed to fulfll a useful funclion, not only by drlving or carrying away 
evil influcnces, but olso in a less maleiial mnnncr: the lurning into mockcry 
of what 18 otherwise regardcd with rcligious vcneration may possibly be a 
method of ceremonial profanation by which thc peoplc try lo shake olT thc 
hoiincss of the feast so as lo bc ablc U> reLurn wilhoui dangcr to llicir 
ordinaiy occupations of life, p. 149.—Thc cni*nival ritcs, with thc obvious 
exception of üie toy-housc at *â^úr<i, may bû ossumcd to Kavc bccn firsl 
attached to Muhammadan fcasts în thc Bcrbcr counlrics of North Africti, 
ibiä. —Criticistn of M. Doutté’s hypolKcsis aa to thc origin of thcsc vitcs, 
p. 149 Of M. LaouÄt’s hypothcsis, pp. 150-153.—Thc Norih-Wi'Sl 
African carnivals may, to somc cxtcnl at lcosL, be Iriiccd lo ancicnl Roman 
infiuence, pp. i^^-i^S.—Many reasons for connecting Üioin wiLh thc 
Kalends of Januaty, the Roman Ncw Ycar^s fcstival, wUich hfid atlractud 
the ritual of the Saturnalia aud was cdcbratcd all over the Roman Empirc, 
pp. 153*157,—In Rome itself men dressed in skiiis known lo have figurcd 
on othcr occa&ions, and thesc ritcs, though of a local charnclcr, may possibly 
have suggested imitations outsidc thc placcs in which they wcrc pcrformed, 
p. 154 sg .—Two Algerian carnivals, reported to take place bctwccn thc end 
of February and the middle of March, olso suggest Roman influence, 
p. 157,—Sir Jaracs Frazer’s hypothesis that thc SaturnaJia may once have 
been held about that time of the year, p. 157 sg ,-—Bcaides Roman 
reminîscences and rites of later origin, ihe North African plays and masque- 
rades may contain survivals of aadent Berber practices, p. 158.—^The 
prûminent part played iu those masquerades by mummers represcnting 
variûus kinds of animals, Drawings of persons masked as nniTnalq 
found among palseolithic remains in Spain and the south of France, thiä. 


CHAPTER XV 

RITES ANB BELIEFS CONKECTED y/lTK CERTAIK DATES 

Or THE SOLAR YEAR 

The Moors also familiar with the Julian calcndar, p. 159.— ^Their names for Ihe 
months, iiid.—'The soler year divided into twenty-eight mänâsiî, p. 159 sq, 

—Thc four seasons, p. 160. —The îiâli, zÄïrf.— New Year, pp. 160-174._ 

Names for it, pp. i60'i62.—^New Year’s meals cousibting of some special 
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kîncl of footl, imtl cliviniilioii from Iho foocl, pp. iûi|-i6S.—rrohilntiou of 
inLikinff j&rt, p. 167,—Wluilcver a persnn tlocs on Ncw Ycnr’s cvc tluit hc 
will tlo ihroughüul iho ooming year, p, 167 sq.- Oirering lo l.higCun, 
p. Iû8. —Cuslonis relîiting to the fire-plnoe, p. 168 sq. -Vftrioua inftgioul 
prnolices from wliich bcnefil.s arc expeclcd, p. ï6o sg, —^Wildicnifl practisod 
on New Ycftr’s eve, p. 170.—Somc kiuds of divînation 011 Ncw year’s 
day, ibid .—Ilarmful influenccs at work nt New Yenris ticle iind mcans 
of coimtcrftcting them, pp, 170*172.—^Various tftboos, p. 171 sg, —Hunting 
ancl playing at ball, p. 171,—Fire rilcs and ceremoninl fîghting, ibid, — 
Usc inadc of hennn, antimony, and walnut root, p. 171 •ry.—Mnsquerading, 
p. 172 sg. —Use made of olcander sUcks, ibiä. —Presents of food or money, 
ibid, —Ambulation of cMldren, p. 173.—^Almsgiving at graves, p. 174.— 
TliiL ffsÖAf ox ffAiv^N^-pp, 174-176.—^Tue 176—TheWAJa', 

pp. p. 180 sg. —Midsummer, pp. 182-206.—Names 

îbr it, p. 1S2.—^Fire and smoke customs, pp. iSa-iSy.—Firc rites intended 
to desLroy the bgs by the fiame, p. 187.—^Water rites, pp. 1S7-189.—Earth 
or dust Ihrown on fruit trecs and vîncs and în vegetable gnrdens, p. 189 sg, 
—Bimche.s of male figs hung in thc female trees, p. 190.—Othcr practiccs 
relating to fruit trcea, ibid. —^Varioua practiccs indicftting that roagic forccs 
are suppo.sed to bc activc in ccrtain spccics of vegetatbn, pp. 190-192.—• 
Melhods of expolling llcas, p. 192.—Ealmg rites, pp. 192-194.—VtirioiiK 
magicftl piftctîccs, p. 194 sq. —Omens nnd fortune-lclling, p. 195.—Thc 
cusloms {iraciised at Midsumincr in a large mcnaure inlcnded to rcmovc 
or kccp olT evÜ inllucnccs, pp, 195-203.—Kvil Ibrces 8upp[).süd lo hc aeUvc 
ul Midsummcr, pj), tg^-igS.—Ccrcmonud fighU, p. 197 sq .—Tugs of wiir, 
p, 198.—Tbo magiü forccs ivciivc al MklKummcr pavtly cvil aivd pivvtly 
güocl, (tucl tho Uiltcr mtiy bc uliliscd bulh os a prolcctiün iigainsl thc formor 
ftud ftH a nieftns of .soouviug olher, morc posilivu liciielits, ibid. -CriLîeisin 
of M, DouU<î*s cx ïlanation of tUe fire nml walcr rites nt Miclsummer, p. 
198 stj, —Of Mannhanlt’H cxplftnation of Europcftn firc rilCH, once mloptuvl 
bui ftfiorwurds ftbimdoncd by Frazer, pp, 199-201.—Of M. Liioii.sL*ä views 
ftboiU bunfires in Moroceo, p 201 sq, —^Thc burning of livc iiniinals, p. 
202 sq, —Kcscmblauco bctwccn thc European Midsuminer eustoma and 
those prcvaleut iu Morocco, p. 203.—Conjcctund explanation of lliîs 
rcsomblaucc, pp. 203-205.—Thc word *dnfära, p. 205.—Lcgcndary expltina- 
tion of Ihe 'dnfâra fires, p. 205 sg, —^TiiE /ff/uw/.i/; p. 206.— ^August, p. 207. 
—OcTOBiSR, ibid. 


CHAPTER XVI 

RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH ACRICULTURE 

The ploughing scasons, p. 208 sg .—Fayourablc days for thc bcginning of 
the autumn ploughing, p, 209 sq ,—^Rites performed on the day when 
the ploughing commences, pp. 210-218.—Ploughing meals, p. 216 sq ,—■ 
Practîces referring to thc ploughing animals, p. 217 jy.—Rulea to whîch 
thc ploughmon is subjcct, p, 218 sq .—^Practiccs relating to the sced, p. 
219 sg .—Taboos due to a supposed mystîc relation bctween the future 
ctops and thc wheat al home, p. 220.—A poition of the field sot aparL for 
thc bcnefiL of a saint or shereef or the schoolmaster of the villagc, p. 220 sq. 
—The ceremony of Mâta, pp. 221-224.—Rile pcrfonned by the farmer’s 
wife when the wheftt is formÎTig ears, p. 224.—^The rcapîng and practîces 
connected with il, pp. 224-227.—Meals connected with it, p, 234 sq ,— 
A small patch of the field left untonched by ihc reapers, pp. 225-227.— 
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Naincs for the LhreBhing-floor and for thc sLacks made thcrc, p. 227.—* 
Measures takcn to protcct the latter from evil înfluences or to make them 
grow, p. 227 sq. —^Eating rite before the threshing hcgins, p. 228.—^Rules 
relating tû the threshing-floor, p. 228 sq. —The threshing, p, 229 sq. — 
The time ‘when it commencesj p. 229.—The winnowing, pp. 230-232.— 
Methods of raising the windj p, 231 sq. —Of protecting the grain from the 
cvil eye andy«i 2 «, p. 232 sq .—^Names for the heap of ready threshed corn, 
p. 232,—Methods of protecting thc grain from ants and human robbers, 
p. 233.—Of imparting additiongl holhicss to it, pp. 233-237*—Sacrifices at 
the threshing-floor, pp. 234-236.—^Meals at the same place, pp. 234-237. 
—Excessive baraka in the graîn, p. 237.—^The measuring of the grain, 
pp. 237-241.—The first measure givcn away, p. 238 sq. —^The grain supposed 
to be able to increase, p. 239.—Thc counting of the measures, pp. 239-241. 
—Thc alms callcd îâ-^Sôr {la-SSr), p. 241.—Meal on the thrcBhing-floor 
ttfter the gridn haa been removed, tôiVf.-^weeping of the threshing-floor, 
p. 242.—(iranuries and customs relatîng to them, pp. 242-244.—Customs 
and belicfs relating to grindîng and handmills, pp. 244-246.—Magic 
propensitîes ascrîbed to fiour, p. 247.—^The baraka of bread, ibid. —Bread 
nnd corn pîckcd up from the road, p. 247 sq. —SuperstiLions connected 
wîth^//v« QT lúrifii p. 248.—Yeast, p. 248 sq> —Bran, p. 249.—^The sicve, 
pp. 249-251.—^The sowîng of maî^e, durra, and heans, p. 251.—Proctices 
and beliefs relatiog to the vegetable garden, p. 251 sq, —To the orchard, 
p. 252.—Similarîtîes between the rites and ideas connccted with agrlculture 
in Morocco ond those prevalent among peopies on the other side of the 
Meditcrranean, suggcstîng a common partidpation in an ancicnt Mediler- 
ranean culture, p. 252 sq* 

CHAPTER XVII 

RITES PRACTISED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INFLUENCING THE WEATHER 

Methoda of procuring rain, pp. 254-274.—^Thc so-calîed ^alâi aî-istisqâ or 
^iät î’isi^Uqa^ pp. 254-256,—Prayers for rain at saitit-shrines, pp. 256- 
258.—^The assistancc of saints securcd by sacrifices, pp. 257-259.—Magical 
elements in the lites perfonned at shrines, p. 258.—Rites which have beeix 
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CHAPTER XII 

VARIOUS MAGICAL INFLUENCES AND OMENS—^DREAMS 

# 

In the last chaptcr we noticed many instances of the belief 
that qualities, acts, and events have a mysterious power of 
producing more or less similar eifects. In olher cases of 
magic causalion the eifect is more indefinite or more unlike 
its cause. Yet even then we very frequently find the law of 
association of ideas by similarity operating in combining 
agreeable qualities or events with agreeable, and disagreeable 
qualiliea or events with disagreeablej consequences. And 
there is a parallel combination in the case of omens, which 
are often hardly distinguishable from magical influences* 

In theory there is of course this diiference between an 
omen and a magic cause, that the former indicates a future 
event, whereas the IzXter produces it. In both cases there is 
a sequence of two phenomena, a and bul in the former 
case a is determined by 3, and in the latter case b by a, There 
can be no genuine omen without being followed by the 
fjrognosticated event, whereas the same event may take place 
without a previous omen. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that something which is apt to produce a magic 
effect is in sorae way or other prevented frorn producing it, 
but there can be no magic effect without its cause. Yet as 
both in prognostication and in magical causation there 
is a succession of two phenomena, it may be împossible to 
decide in each case whether the post hoc is a propter hoc or 
not, It is of course considered to be the effect of a cause if 
the preceding phenomenon, ä, is an act performed for the 
purpose of producing it. It is probably looked upon more 
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or less in thc same light if ^ is somelhing which is generally 
believed to be possessed of magic energy, It may also be 
said that a is not a pure omen if the occurrence of b may be 
prevented, as, for example, when the death foreboded by the 
hooting of an owl is warded off if the owl is driven away or 
killed.^ It will perhaps be argucd that an omen may bc 
conditional, that it may indicate the future occurrence of an 
event only in certain definite circumstances ; when a person 
starts on a journey there are many omens which forebode 
misfortune in case he goes on but not in case he turns back. 
Yel even in such cases there is probably some vague notion 
of a causal connectîon. We must not expcct to find much 
clear thought on a subject which is o£ merely practical 
interest for the people concerned. The important thing 
is the sequence of events and not the nature of their 
connection. 

In Morocco this confusion of thought is reflected in the 
terms of the language: the word fäl^ or fäl^ is used both 
for a magic influence and for an omen.® In Arabic writings 
the faH is representcd as an omen consisting of spoken 
words, and it has come to mean a good omen, although it 
originally had a wîder significance ; ® the Prophet believed 
in good omens consisting in words, but told his followers 
not to put faith in bad omens^ The Moors speak both of 
good and of bad fäl^ fâl l^J^âsân and fâl l-qâbê^^ and also 
use the verb féllel^ "to give a for both kinds of it. 

A person who has a bad fâl given to him by somebody tries 
to throw it back on the latter by saying, Fâlék f râsâk^ 
** May your fâl be on your head ” ; or, Fâlëk f k^äbaé, 
" May your fäî be on your ankle’*; or, Fâlëk f gúrsëk^ 
** May your fâl be on your stitch ** (that is, the stitch 

1 Infra, p. 335. 

* In Hebrew there îs a. word which. mcans both to divine and to 
practise magic (Wellhausen, I^esU arabischen Heidentum^ [Berhn, 1897], 
p. 200 n- 2). 

® Ibîd. p. 205 ; Doutté, Magie et rehgton âans VAfrtqtie dtt Hord 
(Alger, 1909), p. 363 ; Hughes, A Dicftonctry of Islam (London, 1896), 

p. 114- 

^ Mishkät^ xxi. 2. I (English translation by Matthews, vol. ii, 
[Calcutta, i8io], p. 381). 
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in your slipper).^ A more general way of warding off a 
bad fâl is to curse it by saying Ällâh yen^^lû fâL A 
bad fâl is also called têra, Among the ancient Arabs 
the words tair and tïra assumed the meaning of omen in 
general from the great prevalence of divination from 
birds ; ^ and the meaning of bad omen altached to tlra 
and tiyära in Islam ® is connected with, if not originally 
due to, the fact that the Prophet, according to ihe traditions, 
forbadc omens taken from fhe flight of birds and the running 
of animals.^ This prohibition, however, is by no means 
observed, as will be shown in the chapter dealing with the 
bclief in magical influences and omens, as well as other 
superstitions, connected with animals. M. Delphin says that 
in Algeria the tlra is a bad presage, which “ se révcle soit 
par un mot qui sonne mal, soit par un fait But in 
Morocco at least the word têra is used in many cases which 
distinctly suggest the notion of magical influences ; it is often 
applied to acts whîch are tabooed because they are supposed 
to lead to a death in the family.® 

In our discussion of baraka we have already seen that in 
many cases that which is deemed good for other reasons is 
also supposed to possess magic energy productive of good 
effects. Barakay or blessed magic virtue, is ascribed to the 
words of the Koran and everything else connected with the 
rcligion of the Prophet on account of their spiritual goodness ; 
whiie thc baraka of animals like the horse and the sheep, of 
animal products like milk and honey, and of fruit trees and 
corn and other good things, is due to their material useful- 
ness or agreeable taste, On. the other hand, the notion of 
“ uncleanness which is a magic force productive of evil, 
is an outcome of disagreeable feelings or aversions. Un- 
cleanness, as already noticed, is particularly injurious to 

^ For other phrases see Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger (Paris, 
1911), p. 415 sq. 

^ Wellhausen, op, cit, p. 202 sq, 

® Hughes, op. cit, p. 114 ; von Kremer, Studien zttr vergleichenden 
Culturgeschickie, iii.-iv. (Wien, 1890), p, 69 ; Doutté, op, cif, p. 362. 

^ Mishkât^ xxi. 2. 2 (English translatîon, vol. ii. 382). 

® Delphin, Reciieil de texies pour Vétitde de Varabe parlê (Paris & 
Alger, 1891), p. 146. ® Infra^ p. yi sqq. 
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baraka or anything holy, but it is also in other cases a source 
of contamination. Contact with unclean infidels may be 
polluting. Once when I arrived at a governor*s place in the 
Great Atlas*mountaîns my host would not shake hands with 
me. In an Arab tribe in the interior a boy refused to accept 
a coin I ofFered him for some little service. When, on a 
journey in the neighbourhood of Marraksh, I halted on the 
banks of a river, a woman camc there immediately after to 
fetch watcr but hesitated what to do, because, as my servants 
told me, she was afraid that I had drunk from the river. 
The Jews are a cursed people, and very dirty ; you may eat 
their food but must not sleep in their beds— L~ihúd kul 
tä'âmkum lä t‘n^as fê Jrâ^hum* A man who has had sexual 
intercourse with a Jewess is so polluted by it that he has to 
bathe in seven different rivers în order to get rid of the 
defîlement (Tangier). 

Sexual intercourse is in îtself polluting and must bc 
followed by an ablution. A person who is sexually unclean 
sleeps badly, being haunted by jnün or abandoned by his 
guardian angels. If he comes into contact with baraka he 
will not only spoil it or otherwise injure the holy person or 
object, but may also himself be hurt.^ If he steps over 
another person the latter will have boils or other sickness in 
consequence (Andjra, Temsâmän). He must keep out of 
sight of any one who has been bitten by a mad dog, so as 
not to cause the rabies to break out (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). At 
Fez I was told that it is bad for a person to have sexual 
intercourse on the night before he starts on a journey; but 
at Tangier I heard just the reverse. In the latter town and 
elsewhere it is considered necessary that blood'letting should 
be followed by three days* continence.® 

Everywhere it is a stringent rule to refrain from sexual 
connection with a woman who has her monthly courses and 
with a woman who has just given birth to a child ; in the 
former case the abstinence should last for eight or twelve or 
even fifteen days, and in the latter case for forty or sixty 
days, though this rule is by no means always observed. 
Menstruous blood (demm l~kaid) is due to IJâwwa's eating 

^ Siipra^ i. 230 suprat i. 410. 
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of the forbidden fruit in Paradise, which was transformed 
into such blood (Tangier), or to “ the blowing of the Jnün ** 
(Andjra), and the blood of a parturient woman (demm n-nifäs) 
is cqually polluting; witchcraft is practised with both. As 
to hymeneal blood (demm t~i^ählîya [Tangier], sdag [Fez], 
ssdaq [Ait Warâin], sbah [Ulâd Bû'äzîz], ssba^ [Ait Sâddën]) 
opinions diifer. It is sometimes said to contain baraka and 
be wholesome for the eyes ; among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, when 
the blood-stained garment of the bride is exhibited, the 
people come and look at it and rub their eyes with the stains.^ 
But I have also heard it emphatically denied that therc is 
haraka în such blood, and it is regarded as a seat of danger. 
In Andjra there aire bridegrooms who take care that no 
oifspring can result from the defloration of the bride, since 
many people believe that the child would be diseased if the 
semen came into contact with the hymeneal blood ; while 
others maintain that the child ivîll bé all right if only the 
bride and bridegroom avoid cleaning themselves with the 
same towel. There is b§s in the male organ of generation. 
If a barber does not carefully .clean the razor after shavîng 
a man*s pubes, the next person whose head he shaves will 
have boils (Andjra), or the part of a man*s body he shaves 
next will get diseased (Tangier) ; he should clean it with 
water and ashes and then smear it with oil. If in startîng 
on a journey in the morning you see the nakedness of a man 
who is urinating or bathing you should turn back :— Ida 
Igïf le~mdélli gër wélli (Hiâina). 

It seems that sexual intercourse and, generally, the dis- 
charge of sexual matter are looked upon as polluting largely 
on account of the mysterious propensities of such matter and 
the veil of mystery which surrounds the whole sexual nature 
of man. But the defiling effects ascribed to them are also 
in all probability connected with the notion that woman is 
an unclean being. Particularly during menstruation and at 
childbirth she is supposed to be charged with mysterious 
baneful energy, no doubt on account of the marvellous 
nature of these processes and especially the appearance of 
blood ; and it is presumably such frequent temporary defile- 

^ Supra, i. 199. 
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ment of a specifically feminine character thal has lcd to Lhe 
notion of the permanent uncleanness of the fcmale sex.^ 
But women are also for other reasons looked upoii with an 
unfavourable and suspicious eye. Islam pronounces their 
general depravity lo be much greater than that of men.® 
According to Muhammadan tradition the Prophet said :— 
“ I have not left any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. . . . O assembly of women, give alms, although it 
be of your gold and silver ornaments ; for verily you are 
mostly of hcll on thc day of resurrection The Moors are 
acquaintcd with the Muhammadan sayîng^ thal women are 
dcfective in understanding and religion— N-nsa näqisâfü (or 
qilldfif} *âqîtn wädîn (Fez, Tangier); and God has excluded 
them from his mercy— N-nsa nsâkum llah mën rahâmt-U 
(Uiâd Bû'äzîz). They are friends of thc devil. Thcy are 
possessed by jnün^ who hclp Ihcm to practise witchcraft,® 
nay many women are reaIIyy«Ä« in disguise.® Their looks 
are dangerous,’ their curses are more fearful ihan those of 
men,® their bodies exhale evil influences, In the I^iâina and 
among the Ait Sâddën, if a strange woman spends a night 
as guest in another person*s house, she is not allowed to 
undo her girdle unless a fowl is killed or a cul is made in 
the ear of a sheep ; the blood of thc fowl or sheep is then 
supposed lo destroy the bqs emanating from her when she 
loosens her belt. Similarly, among the Ait Warâin a married 
woman, widow, or divorced wife must not open her girdle 
when she spends the first night in a relative^s house or tent, 
unless an animal or fowl is killed, or a cut is made in the ear 
of an animal, and the threshold is sprinkled with the blood ; 

^ Cf. Westermarck, Tîu Origin and Deveiofmeni ofthe Moral Idaas, 
i, Ll-ondon, 1912), p. 663 sg .; Idem, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London. 1914.), pp. 337, 338, 341 sq.\ Idem, The History of Human 
Murriage, i. (London, 1921), p. 416 

* f.ane, Arabian Socieiy in tke Middle Ages (London, 1883), p, 219 ; 
OougUty. Trmels in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1888), p. 238 sq. 

* Lane-Poole, The Speeches and Table~Talk of the Prophet Moham- 
mad (London, 1882), pp, i6i, 163. 

^ Ooldziher, Mithammedanische Siudien, ii. (Halle a. S,, 1890), p. 296. 

s Sufra, i. 276, 571. Supra, i. 266 

’ Supra, i. 4-io. a Supra, i, 490 sq. 
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and the same rule has to be observed whenever such a woman 
is guest for a night in the home of a stranger. Among the 
Ait Ndër, again, she is in no circumstances allowed to loosen 
her girdle in another person’s tent, and if shc stays there 
overnight for the first time the host kills a fowl or makes a 
cut in the ear of a goat, and in the latter case he also 
secretly smears a little of the blood on her clothes. 

Old women are particularly dangerous. An old woman 
is worse than the devil— L-âgúsa âkfdr mën ; nay 

the devil himself is much afraid of her—she bottles him up 
(Tangier). There is a saying that when a boy is born a 
hundred evil jnün are born with him, and that when a girl 
is born there are born with her a hundred angels ; but every 
year a jenn passes from the man to the woman and an angcl 
from the woman to the man, so that when the man is a 
hundred years old he is surrounded by a hundred angels and 
when the woman is a hundred years old she is surrounded 
by a hundred devils (Andjra). He who has an old woman 
for wife has all sorts of trouble— Li 'âddü Mrfa 'âddú naqima 
(Ulâd Bû*äzîz). If a man meets an old woman on his way 
he should say, ** In thc name of God the mcTciful the com- 
passionate ” ; and if he meets her in the morning when he 
sets out on a journey he should not proceed on that day but 
turn back (Ait Wäryâger). It is also unlucky to meet a 
widow or a barrcn woman in the morning (IgHwa), and so 
it is to meet a widow in the evening as well (Ait Wäryâger), 

A bride is also a somewhat dangerous person, Her 
glance or the sight of her may cause misfortune.^ The 
ceremonies which precede, or are connected with, her arrival 
at the bridegroom’s place are largely intended to prevent her 
carrying evil with her to her new home. It is presumably 
for this purpose that she, on her way thîther, is taken to a 
river which she has to cross on her mule three times to and 
fro,® and that, if thc procession passcs a shrine, she has to 
ride round it three times ^siâfâtha is made.® For a similar 
purpose she is taken three or seven times round the bride- 

^ Supra^ i. 420 ; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 
148, 163, 169, 172, i8r, 189,219. 

® löid. pp. 185, 190. 


® Ibid. pp. 185, 186, 190. 
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groom*s house or tent^ or ihe mosquc of his villagc ® or the 
village itself; ® purifying substances, like milk,^ water,® and 
henna,® are offered her or sprinkled on hcr ; and the wheatj 
flour, sêksüt or tszsa which is given her and which she casts 
over her head is represented as a mcans by which she rids 
herself of evil infîuences.’ The animal which she has ridden 
is purified in some way or other,® and the saddle used by her 
is smearcd with henna or blood,® Before she is carried into 
thc bridegrooin*s tent guns are fired off close to her in order to 
prcvent her evil influences from affecting the islân^ that is, the 
bridcgroom*s bachelor friends.^ Other guests at a wedding 
seem also lo bc cxposed to some dangerj since various rites 
performed by them, and especîally by those who come into 
close contact with the bride or bridegroomj suggest a prophy- 
lactîc or purificatory origin.^^ It is bad/i/to meet a bridal 
procession on the road (Shäwîa, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger). In 
Andjra it is believed that if two bridal processions meet, one 
of the brides will die, being affecled by the other one*s ; 
and among the Ait Wäryâger it is the custom for the women 
of both parties to throw stones at each other to drive away 
the evil, At Tangier I was told that it is bad fäl if two 
*amm§riyât^ (more often called a'mdmer), or bridal boxes, 
meet, or if anybody meets one in the morning, because the 
*ammärîya means a bier.^® But this explanation cannot apply 
to the tribes mentioned above, among whom a woman*s bier 
is not made to resemble an ^ammärîya or, as in the Shäwîa 
and among the Aît Wäryâger, ^ammärîyät^ are not used at 
wcddings. Moreover, at Tangier there is a belief that if 
women who have been brides on the same date meet in the 
street, one of them will be divorced or die before long.^® 

^ \Ve?termarck, Marrîage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 196-198, 200, 
206, 209, 215, 

® Ihîd. pp. 199, 200, 203, 208, 215, 

® Ibîd. pp. 203, 215. ^ Ibtd. pp. 194, 203, 207, 210, 212 sqq, 

® IbUL pp, 203, 209, 212, 215 sq, 

* Ibid, pp. 214, 217. ’ Ibîd. pp, 197, 207, 208, 217. 

® Ihid. pp. 194-^96, 201, 205, 207, 21 ï, 214, 2 i8 sq, 

® IMd. pp, 210, 219. 10 Ibîd. pp. 210, 218. 

See îhiä, p, 327 sq,, and the references în thc footnotes, 

See mfra, p. 453. 

Cf Emily, the Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), 
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The idca that a bride is apt to carry cvil with hcr to her 
new home is easy to understand considering that she is both 
a newcomer and a ■wonian; and the bas attached to a 
wedding may be explained by the belief that bride and 
bridegroom arc much haunted by jnün^ which are, prc- 
sumably, vague personifications of the supernatural dangers 
threatening the young couple on account of the new statc of 
life into which they are about to enter, and of the particular 
character of the act by which marriage is consummated.^ 
After a wedding careful notice is taken of anything of im- 
portance which happens in the house or tent or village. 
Among the Ait Yiisi, if shortly after the bride*s arrival at 
her new hotne a death or some other unhappy event takes 
place there or in thc village, it is attributed to her unlucky 
taúnm^ or fringe, whereas good events indicate that she has 
a lucky fringe, There is a similar belief among the Shlöh 
of Glawi and Aglu : if the woman whom a man has married 
has a good taûnBa he will prosper, but a bad taúnsa will 
bring him misfortune. In Aglu, where all the young men 
of a village who- marry in the same year generally have their 
wedding-s on the same day in the autumn, it is believed that 
if shortly after this occasion a swarm of locusts makes its 
appcarance inslead of the expected rain, the plague has been 
caused by the weddings, and the newly married people are 
therefore taken outside the village and told to make sacrifices 
at a saint's lomb so that the locusts shall fly away. 

But although a bride is looked upon with some suspicion 
and a wedding is not without its dangers, benign magic 
virtue is on the other hand ascribed both to bride and bride- 
groom, and the wedding is a blessed occasion from which 
those who take part in it and even the community at large 
expect various benefits.® For marriage is a good thing, 
approved of by religion and contributing to the happiness 
and comfort of life. If a person in travelling comes to a 
village where a wedding is going on, he should stop there 
overnight (Andjra) or at any rate join in the feast (Ulâd 

p. 308 :—“ Three bridcs of the same date must not meet for forty days ; 
if they do the consequences are that one or other wlll be divorced in the 
same period ^ Sujtra, i, 388. ® Sujra^ i. 198 sq. 
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Bú'äzîz, Ait Wäryäger), and il is bad/öi/ if hc does noL do 
so ; and the same applies to other feasls besidcs 'weddings. 
These beliefs may spring from a feeling that a person should 
not miss the opportunity to be present on a blessed or joyful 
occasion—it is in particular good fâl if the hosfc invites the 
travcller to stay over thc whole occasîon. But ihere may also 
be another reason for it, which suggested itself when I dis- 
cussed thc matter with a native informant : a gathering of 
happy people may have a tendency to throw off the bas^ 
which is thcn floating about and liablc to affect thc passer-by. 
Some consider it bad fâl to meet a party of people who are 
making mcrry (Andjra, Shäwîa). So also the contrary belief 
that it is good/ö 7 to meet a funeral (Shäwîa, Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Wäryâger, Temsâmän) might be explained by the 
tendency of the latter to attract the ; the person who 
meets it wiH live long (Tangier). In Andjra I was told thal 
it is good fâl for a traveller to find on ihe road the dead 
body of a person because his bas is attracted by it. On the 
other hand, a native of Aglu said that if a person in starting 
on a journey meets people carrying the body of a man who 
has been killed he should turn back, although if hc meets a 
funeral he may go on. 

Manslayers are unclean. Poison oozes’for cver out from 
underneath their nails (Andjra, î^iâina, Ait Warâin) ; hence 
anybody who drinks water in which a manslayer has washed 
his hands will fall dangerously iîl (Andjra), and thosc who 
may have to eat with him from the same dish will take care 
to avoid any portion of thc food which he has touched with 
his fingers (Ait Warâin). Indeed, people refuse to eat 
together with a homicide (I;Iiâina)—members of the Därqâwi 
brotherhood are particularly careful in this respect (Ulâd 
Bii‘äzîz) ; food partaken of in his company is indigestible 
(Andjra), The meat of an animal which he has killed is bad 
to^ eat (Andjra, Uläd Bû'äzîz, Ait Warâin, Ait Sâddcn). 
When the heart of such an animal is cut, its inside is found 
to be black with blood (Ait Warâin). In many tribes a 
homîcide must not perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast 
with his own hands.^ In the yiâina he is not allowed to 

^ Infra, p. ii 8 . 
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butcher an animal, nor to skin one, nor to cut up ils meat, 
and at a market he must keep at a little distance from the 
meat offered for sale by the butchers ; when Ihe governor 
wants to squeeze money out of the butchers he sends to them 
a homicide, who can punish any obstinacy on their part 
simply by touching the meat to make it unsaleable. A 
homicidc is not allowed to go into a vegetable garden or an 
orchard, nor to tread on a threshing floor or enter a granary, 
nor to go among the sheep, nor to visit a mosque (Hiâina). 
It is a widesprcad belief that if a homicide comes to a place 
where people are digging a well, no water will appear, or 
the water which has already appeared will run away {zôid.^ 
Andjra, Aglu). In Andjra I was told that even a person 
who has killed somebody in war is meskûn or majnún ; but 
elsewhere the taboos just mentioned werc expressly said to 
refer to private manslayers alone. 

On the other hand, homicides also act as doctors. In 
Andjra, if a person sufFers from pain in some particular part 
of the body, a homicide thrusts his dagger three times 
towards the affected part without touching it ; and if a person 
is generally ill and confined to bed he pretends to stab the 
patient all over his body, at the same time reciting somcthing 
from the Koran. Feigned stabbing by a homicide is a very 
widcspread cure for stinging pain, in Arabic called nd^sa^ 
nôgza^ bäby or bîbân^ among the Igliwa nnahst or nnogzt^ 
among the Ait Warâin tâuwurt^ among the Ait Wäryâger 
4 auwort. In the last-mentioned tribe ashes are put on the 
part of thc body where the pain is felt, and the homicide 
then pretends to stab it with his dagger seven timcs, every 
alternate time touching the flesh, In the yiâina he thrusts 
his dagger three times towards the chest without touching it, 
and he does so in the morning before breakfast; or he rolls 
up a small piece of caUco, sets light to it, and then touches 
the affccted part of the body with it. In Süs a person who 
has a sty {jld) is cured by a homicide pretending to stab it 
seven times. The curative power attributed to a homicide 
is obviously due to an association between ihe idea of 
killing a man and that of killing an illncss,^ 

^ Sce also su^ra, i. 326; infra, p. 404 n. i. Cf infra, p. 558 s^. 
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The uncleanness of a manslayer is not merely duc to the 
blood pollution but also to his sin. Among the Riûans of 
the Ait Wäryâger an ordinary manslayer is not considered 
unclcan, nor is he blamed for his dccd. They admit that 
murder was forbidden by the Prophet and that a murderer 
will go to hcll; but if he says hîs prayers and givcs alms and 
invites scribes to recite the Koran he is likely to get rid of 
his sin, and bcsîdes, a Rifian is not much afraid of helL 
Whatcver religion may say on the malter, a man who has 
not taken anybody*s lîfe before he is married is not con- 
sidcred a man. When a young fellow has for the first time 
killcd a pcrson he goes to the next market at the head of 
his family, dressed in his bcst clothes and wearing a new 
bag (Jäjbirt) \ and he wears it not on his left side, as usual, 
but on hîs rîght, to announce to all the pcople what he has 
done and to show that now he is a man. This is done 
whether the homicide took place in revengc or not. But 
though ordinary homicîde is admired, it is considercd very 
bad to kill a scribe without sufficient reason because of 
hîs knowledge of the Koran, and it is also considercd bad, 
though not in the same degree, to kill an unofïending shereef 
on account of his holy parentage; and if a man who has 
committed either of these crimes slaughters an animal, its 
meat will be difficult to digest. This indicates that the 
taboos imposed on manslayers have something to do with 
the moral side of the matter. And the same is obvious from 

the general view that it is neither sinful nor polluting to kill 
in war. 

In other cases also 'wrongdoing contains magic energy 
productive of evil.i On the spot at the market-placc where 
the judge and the notaries ('âdrU) are sitting no grass will 
grow because it has been contaminated with the bas of 
wrongdoers (ï;Jiaina). At Fez, if a person is going to do 
something of importance, for example to buy a horse or to 
inake arrangements for his son*s wedding, he avoids passing 
the place where the judge and the notaries are sitting ; if 
he passcd it he would not succccd in his business, since there 
îs much sin în such a place.® If the first person you meet in 

See also su^ra, i. 238. a C/. suj>ra, i. 238. 
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the morning when you set out on a journey is one who does 
not observe his daily prayers, the best thing you can do is 
to turn back (Ait Wäryâger). Stealing, lying, and fornica- 
tion are said to bc bad/ús/*’ (Andjra). If a boy or girl 
pilfers food he or she will havc white spots on the face on 
the eighth day (ibid,). According to an old Andjra woman, 
it was a belief in timcs of yore that a person by telling lies 
shortens his life, lessens his size, and decreases his money, 
whercas he who always speaks the truth thereby increases 
his age, strength, family, understanding, and property. 
People who tell stories in the daytîme will have children who 
are born baldheaded (iâid,), 

There are still to be mentîoned ccrtain classes of persons 
who, on account of some unpleasant peculiarity, are held to 
be magic causes or omens of ill-luck. We have seen above 
that some persons for this reason are supposed to possess 
the evil eye.^ The Uiâd Bû'äzîz say that it is better to meet 
a person who is reputcd to have an evil eye than to meet a 
glutton (ükkâl):—Llâhttma yïtlâga m^a wâitëd úla 

m*a wâhid ûkhâl^ It is unlucky to meet a blind or a one- 
eyed person in the morning when you start on a journey 
(idiäina) ; ® the one-eyed is like Sftan, the devil, who also 
has one eye only (Fez). If you meet such a person in the 
morning you should go back to your house and have a nap, 
as otherwise you will not succeed in what you are about 
(Aglu). In Dukkâla it is said that if a one-eyed person, 
a perfectly baldheaded person, and an albino meet in a boat 
it will not move :— La-wâr l-fêggsi u l-qra'^ t-tälsî u s-ihäb 
l-âdsi tldfa lâ tlâgqu f s-sfîna trässi. The Âit Wäryâger 
say that thc same will happen if a man who is blind, one who 
is bald, and one who has a sore under-lip meet on board a 
vessel. Iti the tliâina it is considered unlucky both for the 
person himself and for others to have a nahla^ or feather, in 
the hair over the forehead ; to have a feather on one side 
of the crown, on the other hand, is lucky in the case of a 

^ Supra, i, 419 

® Cf. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 5 :—The 
Arabs regard a one-eyed tnan as of bad omen, and nobody wishes to 
meet him **. 
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man though unlucky in the case of a woman, but to have a 
feather on both sides of the crown is just thc reverse. It is 
good fäl for a man to have much hair on his chest (I^iâina, 
Andjra, Ait Wäryäger), evidently because it suggesls 
strength ; such hair is callcd s-Sa^r de s-sbô^ât or ** lion’s 
haîr”. It is also good fäl for a person to be born with six 
lingers on one or both hands (Fez, Tangier, Dukkâla) ; they 
suggcst exuberance. And for a similar reason any abnormal 
outgrowlh on the body with which a person is born is supposed 
to be a portenl of good luck (Fez, Tangier). 

A left-handed person is a bearer of ill-luck. When a 
scribe from Dukkâla mentioned to me the Arabic word for 
such a person (^âsri ; at Tangîer ^êsrt)^ he spat and said that 
the 'âsri is a sga\ To meet him in the morning is unlucky ; 
nobody but another 'âsri employs him as a ploughman ; and 
if an anîmal is tied with a rope made by such a person the 
rope will break and the anîmal get loose. My Berber 
secretary from the Aiî Sâddën refused to eat a fowl which 
had been killed by one of my servants who was left-handcd. 
The disfavour with which a left-handed person is regarded 
is due to the notion that the left side is bad and the right side 
good, which is found among so many othcr peoples and also 
prcvailed among the ancient Arabs.^ It is bad fâl to use 
the left hand for good acts, which in accordance with custom 
are performed with the right, such as eating, giving alms, 
offering and receiving food or drink or other things, greeting 
a pcrson, telling the beads of one’s rosary ; whereas the 
right hand should not be used for dirty acts, such as cleaning 
one’s anus or genitals or blowing one’s nose, and when you 
spit you should do it to the left.® Whatever the left hand 
writes is bad fâl, and even a left-handed man tries to use 
his right hand in writing words from the Koran. We shall 
subsequently notice a similar distinction between right and 
left in the meanîng attached to some of those spasmodic 
jcrks or bodily sensations which are regarded as portents of 
good or eviL Yct in certain magical practices, even though 

^ Wellhausen, op. cii. p. 302, 

® Cf al-Bubrirî, SaJjûb, viii. 35 (French translation by Houdas and 
Mar^aîs, vol, i. [Paris, 1903], p. 153). 
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performed for no evil object, the left hand is used,^ obviously 
because there is magic energy in thc unusuaL 

Black people are regarded as unlucky. Among thc 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz there are persons who would only buy slaves 
of a somewhat lighter shade. A scribe from the same 
tribe, resident in Mazagan, told me that he always ate somc 
bread and salt in the early morning beforc hc left his 
house, sincc otherwise some misfortunc was sure to befall 
him if he happened to meet a black man or a pcrson who 
had an evil eye ; but he said that another mcthod of averting 
thc dangcr was to ask the black man to smile so that he showed 
his teeth, the whiteness of which would neutralise the evil 
caused by hîs blackness. In the Uiâina, if a party of 
hunters or other people in starting in the morning meet a 
black person, they say to him, Bâiya^^ bâiyad^ " Whiten, 
whiten ; if he then opens his mouth and shows his teeth 
it is all right, but îf he keeps hîs mouth closed it is a bad 
omen. That black people are evil-omened may in some 
degree be connected with the contempt in which they are 
held ; ® but the colour black is by itself a bad omen and a 
source of evil,^ no ddubt on account of the gloomy impression 
it makes on the human mind, which is aversc to darkness. 

Many families or persons avoid buying anîmals which 
are perfectly black, as they believe that such animals would 
bring misfortune.^ Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz there are 
persons who sell any black foal or calf brought forth by their 
own mares or cows, or who give it to somebody to keep for 
them until it is grown-up and then sell it. Thcy also 
maintain that a black dog may cause death in its owner's 
family; I was told of a case in which two brothers died 

^ Supra, i. 88, iiz, 341, 357, 555, 559. C/. infra, p. 382. 

® A negro is oiily worth salt:— L,'abd qimät‘ Generosity 

is rarc in him:— L-^abd idajäd men qâllâi^ JjLäsbü. A free man is made 
to obey with a wink, a negro only with a box :— L-Jftorr bê l-pâmsa u 
l-^abd bë d-débza (Dukkâla). The conceit of the latter îs so great that 
if he Ls not beaten every Sunday he says that there is nobody like hîm :— 
L-*abd ida ma y^kúl Si l-â?a ne l-kidd ne l-lidd kâiqhl ma bbdlü liad. 
But a negro îs stronger than a white man ; hc has an extra rib and also 
an extra cup of blood :— L-*abd zâyëd ddl'a u kâs de d-demm, 

® See also 'lndex*, s.v. Black. ^ Cf infra^ pp. 287, 389 
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because their father had a little black dog with red legs. 
Many people in different parts of the country dislike having 
black dogs, as being bad for the housc, and black pups are 
frequcntly thrown away.^ As has been said before, a black 
dog the ears of which have not been cut is supposcd to be 
a jenn^ and thc same is the case with a black cat (Idiäina). 
A black hen is used in witchcraft for the purpose of causing 
quarrels between friends.^ In Andjra it is considered 
unlucky to give a black bullock, sheep, or goat as h^zya, 
or " prcsent ”, for a wife, as it would make the married life 
** black The ominousness attributed to the sight of a 
raven ^ and to the fluttering of a blaclc moth about a light ® is 
obviously due to their colour. If the heart of a slaughtered 
animalisfound to be black it isbad/Ä/forhimwhoslaughtered 
it (Tangier), or it means that his heart is black (zäzd,, Ait 
Sâddën, Aî Ubâ|iti).® 

In various parts of the country there are families whose 
membcrs never wear anything black lesf some misforlune 
should happen to them or their relatives (Dukkâla, Salli, 
Tangier, Andjra, Ait Sâddën, &c-). A scribe from Dukkâla 
told me that an uncle of his fel} into the s'ea and was drowned 
because there were black stripes on the white cloak {jillabîyd) 
which he had on. In the same province thc cloth of which 
a person’s first tent is made is never blackencd, because it 
would be bad fäl for him if it were. At Fez il is bad fâl 
to offer a person anything black, especially in the morning. 
Among the Ait Temsâmän it is considered bad for a person 
to meet in the early morning not only a black man or woman 
(jsmag^ $ismalp{) but a donkey with a black mouth, and he 
tries tû ward off the evil by the usual phrase, " In the name 
of God the merciful the compassionate In the ^îiâina it 
is bad fäl to meet the first thing in the morning a black 
animal and a man dressed in a black cloak, as well as a black 
person ; if anybody on setting out on a journey in the morning 

1 Thc Prophet is reported to have said :—“ Kill black dogs having 
two white spots npon their eyes ; for verily this kind of dog ig the devil ” 
{Mishkai, xviü. 2. 1 [Englîsh translation, vol. ii. 308]). 

® i. 268. 3 Supra, i. 360. * Infra, p. 333. 

* Infra, p. 359. ® C/. infra, p. 129. 
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meets a black dog or somebody carrying tar he ought not 
to proceed, nor must tar be taken into another person’s 
house lest it should cause misfortune. In Andjra, if any- 
body who is carrying something black meets another person, 
he must put down what he is carrying while the other one 
is passing; othcrwise the latter will not pass at all but turn 
back, lest he should have some misfortune on ihat day. A 
similar custom prevails among the Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi 
and among the Rifians of the Ait Wäryâger ; thc person 
who is carrying the black object says when he puts it down, 
ffaSak^ or if he addresses more than one pcrson, ffasakumj 
** With your permission **, to which the answer is, ^Ask âllâh 
(in Rifian ^azsëk âllâK)^ or if‘the person to whom it is said 
is a woman, *Askêm âllâh^ corresponding to our pray 
Among the Ait Sâddën, if a woman is dyeing a tent-cloth 

with sulphate of iron (JJäf) to make it black and sees 
somebody coming, she warns him not to pass. 

Sooty kitchen utensils are regarded as dangerous. Among 
the Ulâd Bû*äzîz an earthenware pan (JâJïn) must not be 
carried about in the villagc with the sooty side visiblc. 
Among the AiJ Sâddën, if a person who scts out on a Journey 
or goes out hunting, or goes to visit a shrine or to attend a 
market, meets a woman carr)âng an earthenware pan (ajan 
or, if small, tâfant) or a pipkin (Ima^un) with the black side 
turned towards him, he returns home. At Tangier a person 
must not pass between or in front of other persons with a 
sooty pipkin (qâdrd)^ an carthenware saucepan (tdjïn), or a 
pan used for frying or the baking of bread (mdgld) in his 
hand ; and if anybody lends to another his mâqla made of 
copper he strews into it sorae flour, which is good fâl calcu- 
lated to neutralise its blackness. Among the Ait Temsâmän, 
also, nobody is allowed to pass between other persons carrying 
a sooty pipkin (taqmiSi)^ earthenware sauccpan (ttajin)^ or 
pan used for baking (ana^dâm). In Andjra, if a person 
leaves a place and the people there do not want 
return, they break an earthenware pan used for 
of bread (mdqld) and throw the pieces after 
Âkna slyîbna l-khôla u âhn-a ma t^wqlîna 
threw the blackness, and no troublc will come 
VOL. II 
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meaning that the other person went away with his trouble 
for cver, 

There are other cases in which people make use of thc 
colour black for their own benefit. It is used as a charm 
against the evil eye,^ and as a means of influencing the 
weather in accordance with the principle of homoeopathic 
magic.® To have intercourse with a black woman is a cure 
for back-ache (Garbîya, Ait Wäryâgcr, &c.) and gonorrhea 
(Tangier, &c.).® The gall of a black cow is a medicine for 
leucoma, which is characterised by whiteness of the eye.^ 
The milk of a pcrfectly black she-goat is drunk as a remedy 
for whooping-cough.® Cats whîch are perfectly black are 
used for many purposes.® In sacrifices to jnün the victims 
are by preference black. The best of all sacrifices at the 
Great Feast is that of a ram with black rings round its 
eyes.^ The noblest and holiest of all horses is the black 
horse.® There are certain families for whom black is 
consîdered a lucky colour.® 

While black is the colour of darkness and gloom, white 
îs the colour of light and brightness, and is therefore regarded 
as good fâl^^ The benign magic virtue attributed to milk 
is due not only to its usefulness and taste, but also to its 
colour, which is often emphasised by the natives themselves. 
It is partly on account of its whiteness that milk plays such 
a prominent part in the marriage rites.^^ At Fez at the 
betrothal feast of a young man some milk is ceremonially 

^ Suprat i. 436^^7, 2 injra^ pp. 258, 264, 265, 271. 

® See Quedenfeldt, ‘ Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und abergläubische 
Kuren in Marokko in Das Ä'uslandi Ixiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 

* Infra^ p. 294. ® Infrat p, 303, Cf, vnfra^ pp. 302, 340. 

® Supra, i. 599 ; infra, p. ^oBsg, ’ Infra, p. 116. 

* Supra^ i, 98. ® See supra, i. 320. 

As an illustration of these feelings with regard to black and white 
may be quoted the following statement made by Sir Drummond Hay :— 
The fact of the Sultan having mounted a milk-white horse is meant to 
be emblematic of peace and goodwill. When His Majesty is displeased 
he ridcs a black horse, and according to the royal humour he is said to 
^'ary the shade of the steed he mounts” (Mrs. Brooks, A Memoir 
of Sirjohn DrummondHay [London, 1896], p. 216 sq^, 

See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Moroceo, ' General 
Index s,v. Milk. 
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given to him and his friends to drink in order to make his life 
" white ” ; ^ at the corresponding feast in his fiancée’s home 
milk is, with a similar purpose in view, offered to her and the 
women guests ; ^ and the same ceremony is repeated at a 
later feast preparatory to the wedding which is celebrated in 
the bride’s house,® as also on her arrival at her hew home.^ 
At country weddings, when the bridal procession passes a 
village on its way to the bridegroom’s place, the bridc is 
sprinkled with milk or milk is offered to her, and this is 
sometimes said to make her a good wife ® or to give her 
good luck,® and sometimes to make her future “ white”.’^ 
If a person mcets another who is carrying milk and drinks 
of the milk which in such circumstances should be ofFered 
him, or dips his finger into it, the day will be “ white ** or 
lucky for him (Fez, Andjra, Ait Ndër) ; ® and at Fez I was 
told that the offerîng and acceptance of any other white 
thing, especially in the morning, will produce a similar 
result. In various tribes milk, flour, wool, and eggs are, on 
account of their whiteness, used in rites intended to have 
good effects on newly bought animals.® Owing to the same 
quality eggs figure prominently în marriage ceremonies. In 
Andjra, on the occasion when the corn to be used for the 
wedding is cleaned in the young man’s house, an egg in a 
bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps of corn lying 
ready in the yard, in order that the wedding shall be 
without rain^® and the life of the bridegroom shall be white ” ; 
and the egg is afterwards buried under the threshold of the 
house that it shall be stepped over by the young couple, 
whose lives are thereby supposed to become happy.^^ Among 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco^ p. 25. 

® Ibid, p, 27 sq, ^ lâid. p. 139, * lâid, p, 194. 

® lâzd. p. 170. ® lâid. pp. 180, 185. Ibid. p. 172. 

® Cf. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori (London, [1914]), p, 220 
(North African Hausa); Eijûb Abêla, * Beiträge zur Kenntniss aber- 
gläubischer Gebräuche in Syrien in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palâs^ 
tina-Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 107 (Metäwile). 

® Infra, p. 285. 

For instances in which eggs arc used to make the weather 
bright, see infraf pp. 278, 281. 

Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 89 sg. 
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the Ait Wäryâger, when the bridegroom is painted with 
hcnna} a raw egg is put in the bowl containing the henna, so 
as to make his life " whîte Among the Tsül, who have 
thc same custom, the egg is afterwards removed from thc 
bowl and eaten by the bride and bridegroom on the second 
night they pass together, in order that their future shall be 
bright.® At Tangîer, when the bride is belted on the evening 
of the seventh day after her arrival by two little boys, a raw 
cgg is given to each of them to make her life *' white 

The whiteness of silver is also constantly referred to by 
the natives when they spcak of this metal as a charm for 
good luck. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the young man sends 
to the family of his fiancéc a silver coin, which is afterwards 
put underneath the handmill when wheat is ground and thcn 
taken by the girl or her mother, in order to make things 
white ** and lucky j ^ and among the same tribe, when the 
bride has been lifted out of her tent to be taken to the bridc- 
groom*s place, a brother or friend of the latter gives hcr a 
silver coin to make her “ white ” like silvcr, that is, a good 
wîfe.® Among the AiJ Yúsi, when the new slippers which 
have been sent by the bridegroom are put on the feet of the 
bride îmmediately after she has been painted with henna, a 
silver coin is, professedly for the same purpose, placed in the 
right slippcr.® It is generally considered necessary that the 
cloak worn by the bridegroom should be white, partly, I 
believe, for the sake of purity, but also, as is expressly sajd, 
in order that his days shall be “white**.^ We have pre- 
viously seen that when an incantation has been read over a 
sick person, or a charm has been written as a cure for his 
illness, he must necessarily give some money to the doctor or 
scribe, or if money îs lacking something white instead.® 
Whitc is also a lucky colour when found in animals. An 
excellent horse is one which has five white parts, namely, its 
forehead and its four legs ; ® and white fowls are considered 
to bring good luck.^® 

^ \Veatf*rniarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco^ p. 115. Cf. 
îhid. p. X13. 2 Ibid. p. loi. 3 Ibid. p. 293. ^ Ibid. p. 33. 

5 Ibid. p. 174 - ® Ibid. p. 150. 7 p joö. 

Sufray î. 156, 218. Cf. sufraj i, 166; infra^ p. 411, 

Supra, i. 98. w i^fra^ pp, ^5, 203, 310, 379. 
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Anotlier colour which is good fâl is green, the symbol of 
vegetation,^ To offer a person something green, especially 
in the morning, is to give him good luck (Fez). Grass is 
thrown in the direction of the new moon to make the month 
“ green ” or blessed,® Among the Ait Warâin a green 
candle is lighted close to a new-born child in order to make 
the child good.^ Among the Tsül, when the wedding has 
come to an end and the young wife has been girdled, she 
goes and gathers some fresh palmetto leaves, so that her 
days shall be “ nice and green ** and the year blcssed. 
Among the Ait N^ër, when the new pieces of tent-cloth are 
inserted in thc place of the old ones, one or two fresh palmetto 
leaves are sewn in between them. Green is, and especially 
used to be, the colour most favoured by the shereefs.^ Yellow, 
the colour of the shining sun and of the most precious of 
metals, is also possessed of magic virtue. The game called 
sïg^ which is played with the quarter parts of split bamboo 
cane, is believed to cause sunshine; ® and, as said above, 
if little boys ride on bamboo canes ** the good is coming ” 
or the year will be good.® A person wearing yellow slippers 
which are always clean and bright is thercby protected from 
thc evil eye, people will respect him, he will never suffer want, 
and his face will not turn yellow (Tangier). It is to its colour 
that saffron owes its prophylactic virtue.*^ Blue and red 
are also charms against the evil eye,® and some curative 
power is ascribed to the latter. At Fez, if a child is troubled 
with hiccup (J^wâqd) a piece of red paper or calico or silk 
is fîxed with spittle on its forehead above the nose. In 
Jbel ijbïb I saw a man wearing a red thread through the 
upper part of his right ear as a rcmedy for a diseased eye, 

^ See also supra, i, 117, 128, 243; infra, p. 169. 

® Supra^ i. 124. * Infra, p. 384. 

* Cf Niebuhr, Travels through Araâia, ii. (Edinburgh, 1792), p. 206. 

® Infra, p. 278. ® Supra, i. 601, 

^ Supra^ i. 443. Over large parts of Asia, ancient and modern, 
yellow is the supreme and most sacred colour ; in ancient Egypt it was 
held in high honour; in Greece and Rome it was a favoured colour, 
mentioned wîth a tone of delight (Havelock Ellis, ' The Psychology of 
Yellow’, in The Poptdar Science Monthly^ btviü. [New York, 1906], 
p. 458 sq .; Ewald, Dü Farbenbewegting [Berlin, 1876], p. 65 sqq,), 

® Supra, i. 431, 439, 44 °» 443 - See infra, p. 421. 
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Among the Ait Wäryâger a person suffcring from jaundîcc 
who cannot persuade himself to drink his urine as mcdicine 
ties a red silk thread through his righl earlap. Rcd is used 
in witchcraft,^ and in wedding rites.® I have elsewhere 
suggested that the use of rcd which is found in thc 
marriage ceremonics of so man^^ countries, is meant to be 
not only a sign of virginity, but also a means of ensuring 
defloration.^ 


Qualities of taste are supposed to produce magic effects, 
good or bad according as the taste is agreeable or not. 
If schoolboys eat sour things they will become stupid, 
whereas sweet things make them docile (Andjra, Tangier). 
Red raisins, in particular, excrcise a wonderful influence on 
their intelligence, An old schoolmaster at Tangier assured 
me that if a boy eats twenty-onc raisins every morning on an 
empty stomach for forty successive mornings, he will lcarn 


in six months as much as he would otherwisc lcarn in a 
whole year ; and he added that scribes also profit greally by 
a similar diet. The benign vîrtue of sweet Ihings is ulilised 
in childbirth * and marriage rites. Thc raisins, dricd figs, 
or dates which are offered the bride or thrown ovcr her are 
in some tribes said to bring good luck on account of iheir 
sweetness,® or to make everything sweet,® or to make the 
bride sweet to the bridegroom’s family.’ To achicvc the 
last-mentioned object a date or raisin is, among the Ait Yúsi, 
put into the right slipper of the bride.® At Fez, a few days 
after the proposal on behalf of the young man has been 
accepted, some women of his family or kin, including his 
mother, go to visit the girl’s mother, and she offers them, 
besides other food, honey in order that her daughter shaÚ 
be sweet ’ to the family of her future husband and there 
shall be no quarrel between them.» That iaraia ascribed 
to honeyï® is of course due to ils sweetness. The 6araka of 

^ Supray î. 572. 

! Ceremontes tn Morocco, pp. 148, 284. 

Jaem, The Iltstory of Human Marria^e, ii. 447, 466 so. 

* Infra, pp 376, 381. ^ ^ 

Westemarck. Marriage Ceremomes tn Morocco, p. 204. 

IM. p. 23. See also tnfra, p. 193 sq. 10 ^ \ 
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salt^ is likewise connccted with ihe taste of this, the most 
indispensable of all seasonings. The bitter lasle again, being 
disagreeable, is productive of evil. If a woman wants a man 
to divorce his wife—for example, if she wishes to get rid of a 
rival—she puts the gall of a fox in the bed in which the man 
and his wife are sleeping together, in order to sow discord 
between them leading to divorce; and my informant said that 
it is the bitter taste of the gall that makes them quarrel (Ulâd 
Bû^äzîz). The gall of a raven is used for a similar purpose 

Absinthium mixed with tea is supposed to cause 
quarrels between persons who partake of it together for 
two or three days in succession.® 

It is no doubt, in the first place, on account of their 
foulness and nasty odour that excrements of men and of 
animals which are not allowed to be used for food are 
regarded as unclean ** and haunted by jnün ; ^ yet the 
unlawfulness of thcse animals from the dictary point of 
view must also have something to do with the matter. For 
the dung of cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is not considered 
unclean but, on the contrary, is even supposed to have 
some baraka^^ presumably because of its usefulness as 
manure. Curative or other beneficial effects are nevertheless 
in certain cases ascribed to the excrements of animals which 
are not uscd for food,® and even to those of people."^ I know 
a man in the Garbîya who applied his own excrements to 
his neck when its skin was scaling off; he sat in the sun until 
the filth had dried, and then washed it off. In Andjra I was 
told that a person suffering from fever caused by the eating 
of figs is made to inhale the fume of a Moslem’s excrements, 
which are burned for this purpose, At Fez the itch Qi^kkd) 
is cured by a bath in the Bûhrârëb, which carries away the 
sewage, and jaundice (fiúsffar) by the eating of radishes and 
lemons and the drinking of a little of one’s own urine. 
Among the Ait Wäryâger a person who has jaundice 

^ Supra, i, 115. Cf, sufra, i. 310. * Infra, p. 332. 

® Sufra, i. 112, * Sufra, i. 280. 

® Supra^ i. 103 ; infra^ p. 294. ® Infra^ Chapter XVIIL 

’ See also infra^ p. 385. For the use made of human excrements 
in summoningy^w;? and by jugglers, see sufra^ i. 360, 362 ; înfra^ p. 340. 
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(fiösdffir) cures it by having a sîmilar drink on thrcc con- 
secutive mornings before breakfast; and a person who in 
walking knocks his toes against a stone stops at once and 
makes water on them. In Andjra a newly bought earthen- 
ware oil-iamp is put underneath an uncircumcised boy in 
order that he shall make water in it, and the urine is left 
there for three days; then the lamp will not " drink the 
oil ”, because there is baraka in the urine of a little boy. At 
Fez, where the water-dosets are deaned by the unmarried 
girls of the households, they are ihereby supposed to become 
lucky in their married life; but in this case the salulary 
efFect is evidently attributed to the act of cleaning, whîch is 
said to make their fortune (sa'd) " white 

An object which, on account of its shape, is much feared 
among people who live in tents is the small curvcd or swallow- 
tailed piece of wood, called in Arabic iporb (plur. ^räV) 
and in the Berber of the Ait Yúsi alprib (plur. ilprîbën), which 
is used for attaching the tent-cloth on the right and left sides 
of the tent to the peg (Arab. ûfëd, plur. üfâd ; Berb. of the 
Ait tâgivüst, plur. ^igîjúésïn) by means of a rope. It is 
said to have the power of thc cvil cyc and even to bc more 
frightful than a human eye. Among some tribes this is 
only the case with the ^räb in the four corners of the.tent or, 
particularly, the two on either side of the entrance. The 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz consider these two kräb to be very dangerous, 
if the tent is pitched in such a manner as to make one 
of them overlook a neighhour’s yard, where he keeps his 
animals, The two foremost hrâb of two neighbouring tents 
should be opposite each other —Jtorh mgâbël Iporb, If this 
rule is not observed, the neighbour may complain about it 
to the governor, and in any case he would protect himself 
by putting between the tents a pan or pipkin with the sooty 
side turned towards the dangerous horb ; but this may lead 
to new quarrels, since the black object is bad fälîov the other 
party. The projecting iiorb is dangerous even though there 
is a considerable distance between the two tents, but not if 
they are separated by a row of cairns. The 'Ait Yúsi and 
the Ait Sâddën maintain that all the ihrîbën hurt the animals 
if overlookmg them, and the inhabitants of another tent as 
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well if turned towards ils entrance. In summer the tents of 
a vülage (tigHmmii are pitched in two or 

more rows, not necessarily of the same length, whereas in 
winter, when the village is more exposed to robbers and 
jackals, it is made in the shape of a square or rectangle ; 
and the animals are kept ovemight outside the entrance of 
the tents of their respective owners, though in the morning 
before being taken to the pastures they are often moved to 
the place behind the tent. Thus otie tent in a row must not 
project ahead of anothcr, nor must the right or the left side 

of a tent be lurned towards the front or back 
(jzfûs) of another. The i^rîbën, however, have no power to 
strike beyond a landmark made of a low wall of earth 
(agdem)^ and the evil influences emanating from them may 
also be neulralîsed by a piece of an old and black 
(such a rag is called ahlâs^ taklâst^ or abttan) stuck up in 
front of ihem, which is said to absorb the bas. When a tent 
is pitched, one or two of the ijtrîbën are smeared with henna 
mixed with water or spittle, whîch is regarded as good fâl. 
There is a similar custom among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz, who 
smear the dangerous hrâb with a mixture of henna, cloves, 
and rose-water, as I was told, to give baraka to the tent and 
to make them harmless. 

There are still other precautions which have to be taken 
when tents are pitched, Among the Ulâd Bû^äzîz the ridge- 
pole of one tent must not be on a line with that of another— 
l-b'Ommâr ma igâbël l''hommâr ; if this rule is not observed, 
the people inhabiting the tcnts and the animals which are 
kept between thcm will have to suffer. In the same tribe 
one of the needles sing. md/^yaf) with which a tent 

has been sewn must bc hung up inside it and left there for 
three days ; it is called ^dsri " the bachelor of the 

tent’*. So also among the Ait Yúsi and the Ait Sâddën 
the needles (isstg^na [Ait Yüsi] or isstgfnan [Ait Sâddcn], 
sing. issïg^ni) are hung up on the ridge-pole (a^âmmar) for 
three days, or among the former, according to another account, 
for seven days, after which they are given back to their 
owners ; and I was told by an old Ait Yúsi woman that if 
they were returned before they had been hanging in the tent 
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for three nights, the (Ibcis) would strikc the tent and 
cause it to be burned. 

Pointed and sharp objects are often rcgardcd as ill- 
omened. It is bad/Ä’/ to find a nail (Fez, Tangier) or a 
needle (Tangier) in the street or on ihe road. In the Irliäina 
it is believed that if a prickly-pear bush is allowcd to fiourish 
opposite the door of a house^ its leaves will make ihe house 
empty. If you hand to a person a pair of scissors, you 
should put them on the upper side of your right hand, or 
you should lay them on the ground and let the other person 
pick them upj lest you should have a quarrel with him 
(Tangier, Andjra). Or if you hand to any one a pair of 
scîssors or a knife or a dagger, you should keep Lhe blade 
in your own hand and offer him the handle (Ait Wäryâger). 
The Ait Sâddcn consider it very bad fäl to make a cutting 
in the iârrselt^ or vertical pole supporting the roof of a 
house qr tent, or even lo pretcnd to do it; hencc a boy 
•who touches the pole with a knife is stopped at once* 

The fear of ill-omened persons, animals, or objects cx- 
tends to their names, for which euphemistic exprcssions arc 
often substituted.^ When a Jew is mentioned to thc Sultan 
or a high official or some other person in a prominent position 
he should not be called ihûdi but démmi (written 
which means a ** client " (Fez). A qâhba, or prostitute, is 
called bagîya^ which indicates a woman who is desirous ** 
of men. A person who is blind (a'md) is âsérf ” sharp- 
eyed ”, and one who is one-eyed (*dwar) is férdi^ “ single ” 
or ** odd ”, or férdi mën 'ainîna or ** odd-eyed 

Many animals have euphemistic namcs. A dog is styled 
qânVê (Fez) or qând (Tangier), " contented ”, In the ^iâina 

^ Cf Höst, Efterretninger om Mcrrôkos og Fes (Ki0benhavn, 1779), 
p. 208 sq. ; de Dombay, GrammaMca linguae mauro-arabicae (Vindo- 
bonae, 1800), p. 39 sq,; Marîais, * L'Euphémisme et l’Antiphrase dans 
les dialectes arabes d'Algériein Orientalische Studien Theoäor 
Nôîdeke gewidmet (Gieszen, 1906), p. 425 sqq, ; Monchicourt, ‘ Répu- 
gnance ou respect relatifs h certaines paroles ou â certaîns animaux in 
Fetfue iunisienne, xv, (Tunis, 1908), p. 5 sqq, ; Poivre, * Répugnances 
ou respect relatifs â certaines paroles ou â certains animaux ikid, xv. 

371 sq,; Tioyxtté, Magie etreligion dans rAfrique du Nord 1909), 
p- 364 sgq. 
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it is in the morning, in the presence of people not belonging 
to the household, called mârböô^^ ** bringer of profit ; a fox 
is then caîled märbôha^ and a jackal t-tâleb *Äliy ** the scribe 
*Ali The Ait Sâddën call a jackal (uHén) ttälb *Äli at 
any hour of the day ; and in the morning they name a 
hedgehog amärbôöh, " bringer of profit and a fox 

(ik*âb)i a wild-boar iahâlluf or abülher)^ and a porcupine 
(ârui) wârssbab', ** one who has no morning Among the 
Ulâd Bü'äzîz a fox is in the morning spoken of as t-tâlëb 
*Äli, a name which is said to be given to it by its own wife. 
Among the Ait Wäryâger a fox is styled sî *Âli, as though it 
were a scribe, other persons of that name being called *Allus. 
They say that the fox was once a scribe, which is indicated 
by its Arabic name fâ*leb —a confusion between fâ*leb and 
tâleb. The gall-bladder (mârrârd) of an animal is termed 
b^lúwa^ ** sweet (Fez, Tangier). The dung of cattle is in 
many places euphemistically named ** henna ** (I;^iâina, Ait 
Warâin, Ait N^ër) ; while the Ait Saddën call it in the 
morning IJ^ânna iajsiâm, ** the henna of the cattle ”, instead 
of the usual ssbel, Wine and spirits are called l~käs l~b<^rr^ 
** the hot cup 

Euphemistic names are very frequently given to black 
things. Swed or swud is a better word for black than the 
usual khal ; but a black horse is styled l-*aud lé-'dhäm, 
The Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi use the berberised word Idhâm 
for a black horse, mule, or donkey. Tar (qâträn^ qetrân^ 
or géträn) is often named biad or biaft "white”, but at 
Fez it is called lâ-sel l-hârra and in the Uiâina l-âsel l-harr, 
** hot honcy The Ait Sâddën call it in the morning 
búrbäb', ** disposer of profit ”, instead of the usual îlâto^ \ 
and the Ait Warâin, I am told, never speak of it by any 
other name but bûrbâji. The Ait Yúsi call sulphate of iron, 
which is used for the blackening of the tents, Ihânna ifilân^ 
the henna of threads ” ; and some of the Ait Sâddën 
apply to it the same term in the morning, instead of the 
ordinary jjâj^ while others refrain from mentioning it alto- 


gether. In the same tribe it is considered unlucky to speak 
of a piece of an old tent-cloth, aj^läs or (if small) tabläst^ in 


the morning ; if a woman nevertheless does so she calls it 
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thc a^läs of such or such a tribe or village, the people of 
which have killed some near relative of herSj or ahlâs n 
ir&min d ú4âiny ** thc ahlâs of the Christians and Jews br 
tâhlâst n únna ur iyehfnUn^ " the tahläst of any one who 
does not like me 

Among the Ulâd Bû'äaîz an earthenware pan (fâjïn) is 
called by thc men farrdh^ ** bringcr of joy and a pipkin 
{g0ra) bôrma ; and if a woman, in spcaking to a man, 
makes use of cither the word fâjïn or gâdra^ the latter replies, 
Llah ijd'lëk thorgik â'la ûjh^k^ ** May God make you break 
it over your face But though the women among them- 
sclves are allowed to usc those words, they also euphem- 
istically call the pan hdïm, “ manservant ”, and the pipkin 
kdîma, ** maidservant In the IJiâina a pipkin may inside 
the household fae called either gédra or bôrma (or búrmd), 
but outsîde it the proper term is msäkhray a woman who 
is compelled to serve ”, while an earthenware pan is called 
msdhh^r, as if it were a manservant. The Aiî Sâddën 
insist that in the morning, or before some member of the 
household sets out on a joumey, or in ihe presence of a 
shereef who understands their language or a governor, an 
earthenware pan (afan or, if small, tâfanf) shall be called 
uynlil or iumlilt, ” white ”, and a pipkin {Imduni) of any 
size tumliiL At Fez charcoal (Jh^m) is euphemistically 
called 6ia4i white ”, and the same is the case in the IJiâina, 
although the ordinary word which is there used for it, fâ^är, 
is itself a euphemism meaning “ stout 

At Fez, if a person asks another to give him powder 
(fârüd), hc calls it mesk r^rjâl, ” the musk of the men 
Lead (rsaf) is termed iflf, “light” (jbidi), and a bullet 
(rtâ^d) bf^fa (Tangier) or “apples” (Fez, IJiâina). 

Fire is very frcquently called ‘âfiya, which îs only another 
pronunciation of the word *äfiya, ” health ” ; while när is 
particulariy used for hell-fire. The Ait Warâin avoid men- 
tîoning the word iifnssi (fire) when .they ask any one to lend 
them fire, and use the term 1‘âfêH instead. 

The braom ia cuphemistîcally called mâflâha, ” one that 
is makîng [something] good ” (Tangier). At Fez, if a person 
asks another to give or lend or sell to him a big needle, such 
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as is used for the sewing of coarse materialj he says mêfi^ahi 
" key ” (literally ** opener instead of mähyat, and if he 
asks for an ordinary sewing needle he says meffâlia instead 
of yibra, In the yiâina a md^yat is in the morning called 
múft^ah and a yibra müft^ä^a. Among the Ait Sâddën thc 
words tâsärutt^ which means both sewing needle and key, 
and issïg^ni^ which means big necdle, must not be mentioned 
in the morning, but a sewing needle should be called 
tâlmêftdht\ ** small opener **, and a key and a big needle 
almêfiâ^i ** opener ** ; and at the threshing floor the word 
issïg^ni must not be used at any time of the day. Among 
the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the men call the horb of a tent mirbâk 
(plur, mrâbâiC), " bringer of profit and if a woman uses 
the word horb in speaking to a man the latter says, Llah 
ijdHu yihérj â^lek^ ** May God make it fall on you The 
Ait Yúsi call the ihrîbin in the mornîng by the name of thc 
whole side of the tcnt, tizBmâm. In the Uiâina the threshold 
(^dfba) of the house is called bab r-râzq^ ** the door of pro- 
sperity **, a term which in Tangier is only used for the 
threshold of a shop. 

In askîng somebody to extinguish a light many people 
avoid the direct exprcssion tfi f-fau and say bîyif 
" Make the light spend the night”. When a person is 
going to ford a river he says nädi Uwäd instead of nâqtd 
l-wädi because nâgta^ also means I shall cut Another 
instance of avoiding a word on account of the unpleasant 
ambiguity of its meaning is to call one's maternal uncle 
ibîbi^ my dear one,” instead of hâli^ which aîso means 
“ empty 

We have previously noticed euphemistic names given to 
the jnün and the devil; ^ and euphemisms and periphrases 
are also used for the othcr great enemies of mankind, illness 
and death, A person who is ill is said to be ^aiyânt tired **, 
and one who is hopelessly ill mâ'dúmt " lost If a person 
who is very ill speaks of it himsclf he says, Ana fâ r^rd^ma 
d âllâh, “ I am in God’s mercy ” ; or, Ana fë l-krâma d 
âllâht *' I depend on God's generosity *’ ; or, Ana klf fiabb 
dlldh, " I am as God will Of a person who is seriously 

^ Suprut î. 262, 263, 413. 
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ill and whose face has turned yellow it is said, Sâgfaf l-wârga 
dyâlûy His leaf has fallen*’ ; and of one who has died 
of a disease, Hâdi mûdda u l-wârqa dyâlU sâgta, " Since 
some time his leaf is fallen ” (Fez). These expressions are 
allusions to tho pcrson’s lcaf on the tree of Paradise which 
falls whon a pcrson is destined to die.^ A death is announced 
lo tho Sultan by the statement that So-and-so ^dbba bgs sîdna^ 
** took away thc bgs of our lord 

There arü auspicious words as well as inauspicious ones. 
It is a {^üod omcn for a person who sets out on a journey in 
the morning to hear the words mbârak^ “ blessed or 
mes‘nd^ ** lucky " ; and if persons who are intent on robbery 
at ntght hear either of these words, which are also used as 
names for people, cried out, they are encouraged by it to 
carry out their evil intentioas (Dukkâla). The Ait Wäryâger 
regard it as good fâl for one who starts on a journey in the 
morning to hear the names ‘Absram (‘Abdsslam) or Möh 
(Mûhâmmed), but as bad fäi to hear 'Êsa or Mûsa. In 
other cases omens are drawn from words or statements which 
are by themaelves neither lucky nor unlucky, but may become 
good or bad fâl in accordance with the circumstances in 
which they are heard. If a person is speaking of something 
vrhich he intcnds to do, and a stranger is at tbe same moment 
heard saying something which might be applied to the object 
of the conversation, thcn that which is said is regarded as 
fäl.^ For example, if he says that he is g^oing to travel or 
to marry, and somebody is heard saying “ No”, he should 
refrain from doing it (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger). If 
in similar circumstances the múdden^s call to prayer, or the 
of women, or the music of fabbâlïn is heard it is good 
/a7, but it is bacl fäl to hear somebody weeping (Fez). If a 
person unexpectedly appears at the momcnt when other 

t InfrUf p. >Î9 si/, 

* Thf Tuareg* do not say of a pcrson that he “ has died but make 
use oï a periphrase instead (Hourst, h Niger et aii pays äes 
Tauaregs [Paris, iHoSh p. 227; Aymard, Les Touareg [Paris, 1911], 
p. 57). In Païe*3tiiie people have a prcat objection to announcing a 
petscwt’s death direciîy to any one (Wilson, Peasani JLîfe in tke Hofy 

[I.ondon, i9o6|, p, 155^. 

* C/. Ehsîphift, Qp. cii. p. 146 (Algerîa). 
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people are speaking of him, he will live long. They say to 
him, Bâqi ^âômrâk twïl (Tangier, Andjra, &c*), “ Your life 
is still long ”, or Igzzif la'Tnârnik, “ Your life is long ” 
(Iglfwa) ; and in Andjra and Aglu he stamps three times 
with his right foot. 

All sorts of events which are apt to produce a disagree- 
able feeling are looked upon. as inauspicious. If a person 
has some serious misfortune on the day when he is going to 
make arrangements for his marriagc with a certain woman— 
for example, if he is caught by the authorities—^he refrains 
from marrying her. An old man from the yiâina told me 
that the following events are bad fâl for you if they occur 
when you are setting out on a journey in the morning ;—^to 
knock your foot against a stone ^ or get a thorn into your 
foot just outside your door ; to see two men or dogs or cocks 
fighting or two donkeys biting each other ; to meet two men 
one of whom wants to take the other one to the governor or 
the sheikh to accuse him of some offence, or to compel him 
to make an oath ; and to meet a person who is being taken 
to prison. And whether you are starting on a journey or 
not, it is bad fâl for you to hear, the fîrst thing in the morning, 
somebody weeping or to see two persons quarrelling or 
animals fîghting, or the corpse of an animal; whereas it is 
good/a/ if you meet children who are playing or women who 
are singing or some one who is praying. 

If an animal on which a person is riding when he sets 
out on a journey falls down three times, he should not proceed 
(Aglu). If anything falls down when you are riding you 
ought not to go to the place to which you intended to go, and 
if an object falls from your hand while you are doing some- 
thing you ought not to complete it (Dukkâla, &c.). Once 
when two persons were playing with sticks at Mûläi Abdllah*s 
shrine in Dukkâla and a third person passed between them, 
one of them dropped his stick; the other people who were 
present advised them to stop playing, but they did not foIJow 

^ There are similar superstitions among the Fors (Felkin, * Notes on 
the For Tribe of Central Africa in Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh^ xiii. [1886], p. 230) and the Nandi (HoUis, The Nandi 
[Oxford, 1909], p. 79). 
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the advice, and in consequencc the one -who had dropped his 
stick shortly afterwards lost hîs eye. On the other hand, I 
have also heard the opinion that it is good fdl if the animal 
on which you are riding falls down, or if you drop anything 
you hold, because then it removes the baSf which at thc same 
time falls to the ground (Andjra). 

If a person starts on a joumey or goes to the market and 
finds that he has left something behind or is called back, he 
should not turn back, or if he does he should not make 
another start on that day (Shâwîa, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Andjra, 
Ait Wâryâgcr) or he should eat a little flour before he sets 
out afresh (At Ubâhti) ; otherwise he will have some mis- 
fortune.^ Hence if some one at home notices the thing left 
behind he should not ask the other one to return, but call 
out to make him stop and then take the thing to him. So 
also when the ploughman fetches the animals, plough, and 
seed from the master*s house in the morning he must not 
be called back once he has left, but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go to him (^iâina).® 

The uncanny feeling caused by an unusual event makes 
ît bad fäL If a hen is heard crowing like a cock somebody 
in the house will die, unless it îs killed at once, in which case 
the bas wîll fall back upon the hen (yiâina).® If a person in 
buying a thing happens to take out of his bag the exact 
amount of money without counting the coins, it is said that 
thc devil counted them for him, and he should throw them 
back into the bag to avoid ilMuck (Andjra), or he should 
spLt on the money (Tangier). But there arc also people who 
consider it good fâl and kiss the hand which took the money 
from the bag (fbid,'), 

To do something which is contrary to custom, and thcre- 
forc improper, is followed by misfortune and, as we have 
noticed above, is often associated with the activity of 

t Iii Syria, also, a pers,on who sets out on a joumey must not turn 
baclc to fptch anythïng he may have left behînd (Eijûb Abëla, loc tti. 
p. 07), Thcre is a sînular supcrstition among the Fors of Cential Africa, 
particularly in the cabc of a person who goes out huntmg (Felkm, /oc. 
cit. p. 230), Among thc Nandi “ to call back a persoii who has started 
on a joumey portends evil ’* (Hollis, ojt ctL p 79). 

^ Infrat p. 2i<)* ® Cf Eijüb AbEla, loc, cit p. S5 (Syria). 
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jnün^'ox the deviL® It is badyä/to light a candle or a lamp 
in the daytime (Andjra, Ait Wäryäger). It is bad to leave 
your bed unmade when you go out in the morning (yiâina). 
If a woman puts on hcr head the turban {râssd) or fez {târb&F) 
of a man, the glass- and earthenware of the house will break 
(Fez). It is bad fäl for a man to use a palmetto rope as a 
turban, or to wcar a turban made of camel*s-hair which has 
not bcen cut off with shears, as it should be, but pulled out 
by hand (yiâina). It is bad to rcversc your cloak when you 
take it off (Fez) ; a married man who does so will divorce 
his wife (yiâina). It is lîkewise bad to wear a garment 
with the inside out—such a thing is only done by Jews. 
Of him who does it people say that his religion is reversed ” 
(Ait Wäryâger), or that “ the world will be reversed for 
him ” (Andjra) ; but scribes maintain that although it is 
badyä/ tû do it purposely, he who does it unawares will soon 
gct a new garment (Tangier).® It is bad/cï/ to put out the 
hand through one of the arm-holes slit in the upper corners 
of the or through the small opening in its front 

(Andjra)/ It is bad to walk -with one slipper only (Iglfwa); 
it is said that he who does so is like the devil, who has only 
one foot (Andjra), or like a one-eyed person (Ait Wäryâger), 
or that one of his children will die (I;Jiâina). To wear a 
single slipper is in fact strictly prohibited in the Muhammadan 
traditions, because in the days of ignorance the removal of 
one of the sandals was a symbol of annulling an oath of 
allegiance.* It is bad to sleep wâth one’s slippers ® or belt 
underneath the head ; he who does so will have nasty dreams 
(Tangier). It is bad/ä7 to eat or drink standing,^ to drink 
water from one hand only instead of drinking from both 
hands united (Andjra, yiâina), and to drink with the mouth 


^ Sitpra, i. 271 sq, ® Sttpra, i, 409 iy. 

® In Syria a peraon who has put on his shirt or trousers rcversed 
without knowing it is supposed to be proof against witchcraft (Eijüb 
Abëla, loc, cîL p, 82), For a similar superstition at Libanon see 
Tallqvist, Pä helîg och ohelig tnark (Helsingfors, 1918), p. 119. 

Cf, sîipra, i. 272. 

® Goldziher, Aâ/ia/iâlimgen sur arabischen Philologie, i. (Leiden, 
1896), pp. 47. 49 sq , 

® Cf, sHpra, î. 272, ^ Cf, sîipra, î. 271 sq. 
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^ Cf. siipra, î. 271 sq. 
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in the water like an animal (IJiâina, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger); 
if you drink in ihe latter manner the water will go out 
through your anus, and if you eat standing or eat in a doorway 
you will bccome poor (Tangier). It is bad fâl to leave a 
vcssel from which people are in the habit of eating turned 
upside down overnight (ibid!) ; the will remain in it 
(ÏTÜâina), If a pcrson walks wîth his hands joined together 
behind his back, his father or grandfather or some other 
relalive of his will die (Ait Wäryâgcr).^ It is bad fäl to 
fold one*s hands (Tangier, Aglu). 

To whistle inside a house or tcnt is to make it empty— 
T-isfär Vdiyäf l Id-hla (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) or t^âdd'di be l-^lâ 
(Fez) ; in other words, its inhabitants will either die or 
abandon it (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Uiâina, Fez, Tangier, Andjra). 
The house will also be deserted by the angels (Tangier). 
It is forbidden to whistle in a mosque or on a threshing- 
floor,^ and bad/â 7 to do it on the road (Uiâina, Andjra, Ait 
Wäryâger). But it is the custom for the shepherd to whistle; 
he thereby drives away evil influences from the animals 
(Uiâina, Ait Wäryâger). From a passage in the Koran ® it 
is understood that whîstling was in the days of ignorance 
one of the idolatrous rites in the Meccan temple, and it is 
therefore generally held to be unlawful for pious Moslems.*^ 

To gnash the teeth in one’s sleep is to call for the death 
of a member of the famüy (Tangier) or, if habitual, ** to 
eat one’s nearest relatives "—^that is, one of them will die 
—(Uiâîna), or he who does so is going to kill somebody 
(Andjra). If a woman sneezes while engaged in weaving, a 
member of the household will die before long; but if she 
sneezes while grinding corn in the daytime, the house will 
have a guest in the evening (Uiâina). To sneeze when some- 
body is talking is good fâl (Dukkâla), or indicates that what 
is said is true (Tangier),® and it does so also if it is the 
talker himself who sneezes. The Prophet is related lo havc 

^ Cf, stfpra^ i. 409. 

® Among the Nandi nobody is allowed to whistle in the plantations 
(Hollis, op, cit. p. 20). 

® Koran, viii. 35, « Hughes, op. cit. p, 666. 

* Cf Eijûb Abêla, îoc, cit, p. 106 (Syria). 
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said that God loves sneezing, and that if a person sneezes 
and immediately afterwards says, as he should do, “ God be 
praised”, it is incumbent upon everybody who hears it, or 
at least one of the party, to exclaim, “ God have mercy on 
you This prescriptîon, which is generally followed in 
MoroccOj suggests that sneezing was originally lookcd upon 
as dangerous.® When a person belches he says, Asta^r 
âllâhy “ I implore thc pardon of God 

The twitches of muscles and itchings are interpreted as 

omens, which are in mosl cases considered good or bad 
according as they occur on the right or the left side of the 
body.® Twitchîng of your right cyelid indicates that some 
absent member of your family will come back or that some 
other pleasant evcnt is in store for you, but a twitch of your 
left eye means that a member of your family will die or that 
you will have some olher sorrow (ïjiaina, Tangier, Aglu, 
Iglfwa, Ait Wäryâgcr). In Aglu itching of thc big toe of 
the left foot presages the news of a death ; but at Tangier 
it is believed that if the big toe of either foot itches, a member 
of your family who happens to be ill will die. According to 
a scribe from the Aiî Wäryâé’er, itching of the right palm, 
the right side of the face, or the right eyebrow indicates 
happiness, but itching of the left palm, the left side of the 
face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow. A very prevalent 
belief is that if your right palm itches you will receive money, 
and if your left palm itches you will give out money 
(Dukkâla, Shäwîa, Rabat, IJiâina, Igliwa, Aglu) ; but at 
Tangier there is just the opposite belief.* If your right 

^ Mishkäi^ V. i. i, xxii. 6. i sq, (English translation, vol. i. 339; 
vol. ii. 413 sq.) \ Hughes, op. cit. p. 600. 

^ Cf. Haberland, ‘ Die Vorbedeutungen am eigenen Körper *, in 
GiodiiSj XXXV. (Braunschweig, 1879), p, 60 sq, For superstitions and 
custQms cannected with sneczing see Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 
(London, 1891), p. 97 sqq,; Lawrencc, Tke Magic of the Horse^Shoe 
(London, [1898]), p. 206 sqq-. 

^ For omens drawn in Morocco from the twitches of muscles and 
itchings cf Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), 
p. 308 ; and for such omens elsewhere see Haberland, ïoc, cit, p. 61 sq. ; 
Preuss, ‘ Die Vorbedeutung des Zuckens der Gliedmassen in der Völker- 
kunde in Gîobiis, xcv. (Braunschweig, 1909), p. 245 sqq. 

^ So also in Syrîa (Eijüb Abêla, /ocn cit. p. 100), 
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cheek itches you will have pleasure, whereas itching of the 
left one is a bad omen (Tangier). It is said that if your 
right eyebrow itches and you rub it with one finger, one 
person is speaking kindly about you, and that if you rub it 
with two fingers two persons are doing so ; whereas if your 
left eyebrow itches jealous people are talking badly about 
you (Aglu, yiâina). But I have also heard the opposite 
opinion that itching of the right eyebrow means bad talk 
about you and itching of the left eyebrow good talk (Dukkâla, 
Tangier) ; ^ while in Andjra I was told that itching of either 
eyebrow indicates that some of your relatives are speaking of 
you. If your beard itches and you scratch it with your right 
hand you will receive something, but if you scratch it with 
your left you will not receive anything (Aglu). 

In other cases of omens drawn from itching no diiference 
is made between right and left. If your moustache itches, 
you will soon shake hands with somebody (Tangier, Dukkâla, 
Iglfwa, Aglu) ; hence it is the custom at Tangier, after 
scratching it, to kiss the hand, as is done when a pcrson 
greets another. A scribe from the bliâina, however, told me 
that the itching of the moustache below the nose means that 
you will soon partake of a good meal, while itching of the 
lips is slam^ indicating that somebody whom you like will 
call upon you. If your nose (Dukkâla, Igliwa, Aglu) or the 
tip of it (Idiâina, Tangier) itches, you will eat meat; whereas 
itching at the bridge of the nose means that you will soon hear 
the news of a death in your family (^iâina).® If the sole of 
one of your feet (yiâina, Iglfwa, Ait Wäryâger) or of your 
rîght foot (Dukkâla, Shâwîa, Aglu) itches you will travel, or 
the itching of either sole indicates that you will soon visit a 
house or a place where you have never been before (Tangier). 
Some people also believe that you will travel if you feel 
itching between the toes (Ait Wäryâger) ; but in Andjra I 
heard that this sensation, which is called bûmiHds^ presages 
rain. I was aJso told there that if the skin chaps at the back 

^ In Syria itching of the left eyebro-w indicates that a friend will 
soozi come as guest, whereas itching of the right eyebrow presages evil 
tidings (Eijnb Abela, loc. cit. p. 97), 

2 Cf, Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op. cit, p. 308. 
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of ihe heel thc wind will change, although much chapping 
indicates ihat ihe heel has come into contact with water 
which has been uscd for the washing of a dead body. If 
your ears are tingling it means that death is passing by your 
head (Andjra), or is ** trying you ” (Dukkâla), or is measuring 
your life and finds it long (Aglu) ; or that little children who 
have died are chinking something in Paradisc (Tangier) ; or 
that another pcrson’s leaf on the Iree of Paradise is falling 
and touches your own leaf (Igliwa). At Fez it is called f^ln 

the tingling of death 

In a large number of cases the belief in fâl obviously 
consists of a priori assumptions bascd on associations. If 
the expected event happens it is naturally looked upon as a 
confirmation of the belief, whereas instances to the contrary 
mostly escapc notice or are explained away in one way or 
another. But there are also cases in which the belief in a 
fäl has originaled in hasty conclusîons drawn from experi- 
ence. It is readily bclieved that an event which follows upon 
another is causcd by it. For example, the receplion of a 
letter from home which induced me to leavc the village Dâr 
l-HJar in Andjra, where I had bcen staying for months, 
was associated with the whitewashing of a room in my cottage 
which had taken place on the same day. Even an individual 
belonging to a class of persons whom it is bad/ä/ to meet in the 
morning may on strong evidence be regarded as an exception 
to the rule. During my stay in Mogador there was a black 
woman whom people liked to meet in the street in the 
morning, because they thought that it gave them good luck. 
So also, as said above, there are certain families for whom 
black is considered a lucky colour. 

Of great interest in this connection are the taboos which 
particular families have to observe for fear lest otherwise a 
member of the family should die, or, in less extreme cases, 
some other evil should befall them. This têra^ or bad/â 7 , is 
hercditary in the family, and when it goes sufficiently far 
back in time the taboo based on it must consequently be 
observed by all the relatives on the father's side. I was told 
that every family in Fez regards some particular act as têra 
for its members and that its performance would cause a death 
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among thcm. But a famîly may have morc than one par- 
ticular têra^ and diffcrent unrelated familics may have the 
same têra, There is a sayîng, L-ain haqq f~fêra bâtal^ 
“ The evil eye is true and the têra is false " ; but even he 
who is a sceptic in theory is probably a believer in practice. 
When a person speaks of the têra of his own family he avoids 
this word and says mâftrûj ^âlîna, 

The forbidden acts vary indefinitely in different families, 
My landlord in Fez and other members of his family could 
never buy a spoonj but somcbody else had to procure it for 
them. For other families it is fêra to buy needles or lemons 
or olives or butter, or to buy the sheep which is going to be 
slaughtered at the Great Feast some time in advance for 
the purpose of fattening it, as many people are in the habit 
of doing. My Arabic secretary, belonging to an old Fez 
family, told me that it was fêra for his family to let any of 
their hens or pigeons hatch an egg, and that it also was fêra 
for them to arrange the circumcision of their boys, which 
should be done stealthily by a person bclonging to another 
family. In the IJiâina it may be fêra for a family to allow a 
stranger to live with them in the same dwelling, and it may 
be têra to buy butter. At Tangier there are families who 
have to refrain from eating the head or the tongue or the 
cars of any animal, or from eating goat*s flesh, or from 
doîng this or that, lest some misfortune should befall them. 

Thcre are similar customs in Berber-speaking tribes. 
A man from the Ait Warâin told me that nobody in his 
family was allowed to eat the feet of an animal. For other 
families in his tribe it is têra to eat some other part of the 
body, for example the shoulder, or to eat fat or some 
particular kind of meat, like mutton or beef or hare, or any 
kind of meat or fish, or to drink milk. A native of the At 
Ubâhti said that if any member of his famîly sold his own 
butter there would be a death in his tent or among his 
animals—although no evil would result from selling butter 
which he had bought,—and that if red earth (JiLämrz) were 
taken out of the tent one of its inmates would die or become 
ill or some of the cattle wovild die or be stolen. Another 
man from the same tribe asserted that the last-mentioned 
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restriction also applied to his faroily, with the cxception that 
there would be no evil consequences if the red earth which 
was taken out of the tent were given to another member 
of the family, Among the Ait Temsâmän there are families 
for whom it is iteât (Jêrd) to make whitewash and to white- 
wash anything, or to make a mat of esparto (art) ; and there 
are other family taboos like these : a man who has left for 
the market must not go back to fetch a thing which he has 
forgotten to take with him, although he may send some 
other person for it, and if anybody who is going somewhere 
happens to tumble, or if the anîmal he is riding falls down, 
he must not proceed but has to return. 

There is no doubt a striking resemblance between thcse- 
customs and taboos of a totemistic kind : they have reference 
to groups of kindred, they are hereditary, transgressions are 
followed by supernatural penalties, and in many cases they 
are prohibitions of eating a certain kind of food. Yet thcre 
is no reason whatever to regard them as survivals of ancient 
totemism, which is not known to have existed either among 
Arabs or Berbcrs.^ The explanation given of these family 
taboos by the natives themseîvcs seems quite satisfactory. 
A boy dies soon after he has been circumcised, and the same 
happens to his younger brother; then the next son is taken 
stealthily by some of his inother’s relatives or, if she and her 
husband are of the same family, by some unrelated person, 
to be circumcised without the knowledge of his parents. If 
the boy remains alive the same procedure will for the future 
become the custom of the family, as it is believed that the 
elder boys died because they had been circumcised on the 
initiative of their parents. Among the Ait Temsâmän, I 
was told, there are families who do not allow members of 
other households to partake of the biestings of their cows, 
because they have noticed that after they have shared the 
biestings with strangers the cow has died ; and there are 
other families who have found by experience that it is tteät^ 
or bad fâl^ if any grown-up person partakes of the biestings. 
In other cases a family taboo is based, not on individual 

^ Cf, van Gennep, JCétat actuel ctn problhne totérnique (Paris, 1920), 
p. 22Ô sqq. 
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cxperience, but on informatîon received from a learned 
scribe who by the aid of his books has found out that the 
children of a family die because its members eat a certain 
kind of food, from which they will have to abstain thence- 
forth,^ 

It is interesting to notice that customs quite similar to 
those I have now described are found among other African 
peoples. Thus among the Nandi, " besides holding certain 
animals sacred, there are various things which the members 
of the difïerent clans may or may not do”. For example, 
the members of one clan may not make traps, nor build 
their huts near a road ; those of another may not plant 
millet, or may not hunt, or may not eat the meat of an animal 
killed by a lion, and so forth.® 

There arc magical influences of many kinds in the various 
days of the week. I have previously spoken of beliefs 
relating to Friday, the holy day of the Muhammadan world, 
as also of the abstinence from work on Sundays observcd 
by the women in some Berber tribes.® Sunday is generally 
considered the most favourable day for the beginning of the 
autumn ploughing, and in some places even the only lucky 
day for it, being the first day of the week.^ In several tribes 
the reaping also begins on that day,® and in some tribes 
the threshing.® In fact, it is a good day for the beginning 
of any enterprise (Tangier).^ It is a favourite day for the 

^ Supra, i. 403. 

^ Hollis, op, cit, p. 7 sqq. Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
River every kind of food is permanently tabooed to some one, and very 
frequently the taboos are hereditary (Weeks, ‘ Anthropological Notes on 
the Bangala of the Upper Congo Rivcr in The Journal of îhe Royal 
Anthropological Imtitute, vol. xL [London, 1910], p, 366). CJ Roscoé, 
The NortheTit Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), p. 116 (Banyankole). 

® Supra, i. 133, 134, 224-226, 235, 236, 255 sq, See also ‘Index’, 
s.v. Friday. 

^ InfrUy p. 209. See also Laoust, Étude sur le dialecîe berbére des 
Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 310. 

® Bifra^ p. 224. ® Infra, p. 229. 

^ Cf Trumbull, Studies in Orienial Social Lifc (London, 1895), p. 
49 :—** Sunday is a favourite day with Muhammadans for the beginning 
of an enterprise **. This statcment îs partly corroborated by Musil, 
Arabia Peiraea^ iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 309; and by Eijûb Abëla, loe. cit. 
p. 80 (Syrîa). 
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fetcliing of the bricle to her new homc (Tangicrj Andjra, 
Iglfwa, Ait TamcldUj Aglu)/ matrimonial intercourse being 
very auspicious on the night between Sunday and Monday 
(Tangier, Ait Wäryâger, IgHwa, Aglu); ® it is said that a 
boy conceived on that night, or on the eve of Friday, will 
become a mujâhed (yiâina). In some tribes Sunday is a 
day of circumcision (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Iglfwa). The Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz hunt on it, and if the hunters stay away overnight 
they continue the hunt on the following morning. The 
Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday a lucky day for 
travelling,® whereas in Andjra people do not like to start on 
a journey on that day. Charms are often written on 
Sundays ; and a charm written with rose-water mixed with 
saffron on the first Sunday of the month before sunrise is 
considered particularly powerful. 

Monday is also in sometribes considered a favourable day 
for the commenceinent of the autumn ploughing,^ reaping,® 
and threshing.® The Ait Wäryâger maintain that it is a 
good day for the beginning of any kind of work. Both 
among them and the AiJ Saddën it is one of the two most 
suitable days for the fetching of the bride. At Tangier it is 
considered lucky to be born on that day.*^ Monday, like 
Sunday, is a good day for travelling (Tangier, Aglu, Iglfwa),® 
In Aglu it is held particularly lucky if a person who starts on a 
journey on a Monday morning meets on the road somebody 
carrying milk or water ; he dips his finger into the milk and 
licks it, or he drinks of the water. Among some Berbers 
Monday is the best day for hunting,® and in Andjra the best 
day next to Saturday. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz and the 

^ C/. Lane, An Accouni ofthe Manners and Cusioms of the Modern 
Egyfiians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 175 sq, (Cairo). 

® Cf. ibid. p. 271, 

® Cf, Eijûb Abëla, îoc. cit. p. 80 (Syria). 

^ Infra^ p. 209 sq. ® Infrat p. 224. 

® Infra^ p. 229. ^ See infra^ p. 399. 

® See also de Úrrestarazu, Vicyes por Moîyuecos (Madrid, s.d.)^ p. 207. 
Cf. Benhazcra, Six mois ckes les Touareg du Ahaggecr (Alger, 1908), 
p, 62; C. G.' and Brenda Z> Seligman, ' The Kabâbîsh, a Sudan Arab 
Tribe *, in Harvard African Studiest iï. (Cambridge, 1918), p. 156. For 
an opposite statement see Laoust, op, cii. p. 309 (Ntifa). 

® Cf, Musil, of. dt. iii. 309 (Arabia Petraea). 
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Igliwa it is onc of the days suîtable for circumcision.^ It is 
a good day for the writing of charms ; at Fez it is held to be 
even betler than Sunday. 

Tuesday is in Andjra, like Friday, one of the days chosen 
for the commencement of the sowing of maize and durra. 
Among the Ait Wäryâ^er it is a good day for visiting saint- 
shrincs. It îs a day for writing charms which are intended 
to cause evil; but at Fez I was told that ihese charms should 
be written at the end of the month, after the twentieth day 
of it, whcn the nighis are black like the purpose they serve. 
Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, however, charms for good purposes 
are also written on a Tuesday. It is a day for shaving (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, Ait Saddën, Igllwa), and, all over the country, a 
day for blood-lelting.® It is the day whcn people are 
attacked by the most dangerous of all evil spirits, thc Ulad 
bel lä-Umâr, who are closely associated with blood; ® and 
there is on that day bad blood in the body which ought to 
be removed (Fez), and it also comes away easily (Iglfwa). 
Generally speaking, Tuesday is an inauspicious day— 
T-flâfa nhär n^ês (Fgz)^ In Andjra it is said that on 
Tuesdays the Jnün are quite unmanageable : if thcy are 
imprisoned they escape, and nothing kccps them off, not 
even the Koran. It is unlucky to be born on a Tuesday ; 
at Marrâksh I was told that a child born on a Tuesday about 
'âsar is sure to die.® A bridc must not be brought to her new 
home on a Tuesday (Fez, Tangier, etc.) ; ® among the Tsül 
she may bc fetched on any other day of the week, No good 
undertaking should be begun on a Tuesday : students should 
not resume their studies after a holiday, nor builders com- 
mence any new work (Fez), nor anybody start on a journey 
Tangier, Aglu).^ In Andjra many or most people 

^ CJ Seligman, loc, cit, p. 157 (Kabäbïsh). For days held suitable 
for circumcisîon in Morocco see also infra^ pp. 420, 421, 423. 

2 Cf Lane, op. cit, p. 271 (Egypt). ® Supra, i. 275, 277. 

^ This is a widespread opinion in the Moslem world (Lane, Arabian 
Socieiy in the Middle Ages, p. 92 ; Idemt Modem RgyfiianSf p. 271 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-edslam^ or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India fMadras, 1863], p. 274). ® Infra^ p. 399 sq, 

® See also Addison, Wesi Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 183 

’ The same statement is made by Senor de Urrestarazu {op, cit. 
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consiclcr Tucsclay lo bc an unlucky clay for hunting, ihough 
othcrs say that on that day the sainls of thc district arc 
willing to help. Target-practice is avoided thcre on a 
Tuesday. Clothes which are washed on that day will 
shrink (Marrâksh, Iglfwa).^ A person must not pare his 
nails on a Tuesday (Tangier). 

Wednesday is at Fez regarded as a lucky day. It is 
said, L-ârb*a bülärbâ^^ “ Wednesday is ihe master of gain ” ; 
and it is considered fortunate to be born then. The latter 
opinion, however, is not held atTangier. At Fez Wednes- 
day is the best day for the fetching of the bride; and it is 
also a good day for doing it among the Shlöh of Aglu and 
Glawi, who consider matrimonial intercourse on the night 
between Wednesday and Thursday auspicious. In the 
Garbîya, while the shereefs Ulâd Sîdi ‘Abdlhâdi in thc 
village of Brïs inaugurate the first ploughing scason on a 
Sunday, the olher farmers of the tribe begin their ploughing 
on a subscquent Monday or Wednesday.® Thc Ait Wär- 
yâger consider Wednesday, like Monday, to bc a good day 
for beginning work of any description, At Tangier and 
among the IgUwa Wednesclay is the best day for the washing 
of clothes. The lalter say that a person who starts on a 
journey on thal day is sure to rcturn ; ® whereas in Aglu and 
Tangier it is supposed to be inauspicious to do so before 
^hor (aboui 1.20 P.M.), and in Aglu on the last Wednesday 
of a month of the solar year at any hour of the day. At 
Fez and among the Ait Warâin circumcision is performed on 
a Wednesday, but elscwhere it îs avoided on thal day (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, Iglfwa) ; at Fez Wednesday may have been chosen 
for circumcîsion because all the barber’s shops are then 
closcd.^ So they are in other Moorish towns as well, 

p. 207) and Emily, Shareefa of Wazan (<?/. cii. p, 30Ö), who also says 
that ît is most unlucky to cominence any bîg undertaking on a Tuesday. 
On the other hand, M. Laoust asserts {op. cit. p. 309) that among the 
Ntifa people by preference start on a joumey on a Tuesday or Wednesday. 

^ Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, states {pp. cii. p, 309) that clothes washed 
on a Tuesday or Saturday or on the last Wednesday of the month are 
supposcd never to come out properly cleansed. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

® See also ibid. p. 309 (Ntifa). ^ Infra, p. 419 sq. 
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Wedncsday being gencrally hcld lo bc a day on which nobody 
should have his head shaved.^ It is said thal he who is 
shaved on a Wednesday (Andjra) ® or on three successive 
Wednesdays (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) will die by violence, or ihat ho 
who is shaved on forty Wedncsdays b& that is, 

will bc killed with a dagger or knife or sword (Fcz, Tangier).® 
Blood-letLing is also frequently avoided on Wcdnesdays 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Andjra, Tangier, Igliwa),^ though not at 
Fez. According to the Muhammadan traditions the Prophet 
said, " Whoever is let blood on a Wednesday or Saturday, 
and gets leprosy, must blame none but himself**.® At 
Tangier women do not comb their hair on a Wednesday ; if 
they did it would fall oul. There and elsewhere (Ulâd 
Bû*äzîz, Igliwa) people refraîn from paring their nails on 
thal day. To sleep in the afternoon aftcr ^âsar is particularly 
bad on a Wednesday (Tangier) ; the jnün are very dangerous 
on Wednesdays, even some half an hour before ^â^ar (Andjra). 

Thursday îs in some tribes held to bc a favourablc day 
for the commencement of the autumn ploughing,® the 
rcaping,'^ and the thrcshing; ® the A% Ubâhti consider it 
evcn a better day than Sunday for the beginning of the 
ploughing. It is a very suitable day for ihc fctching of the 
bride (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâgcr, Ait Sâddcn, Igliwa, 
Ait Tamëldu),® the eve of Friday being an excellent tîme for 

^ This taboo, however, is not obseived among the Ait Sâddën and is 
becotnmg obsolete in the Hiaina. 

® Cj, Tremearne, op, cit. p. 219 (North African Hausa). 

® See also Laoust, vp, cit, p. 310 (Ntifa). 

* See also ibid. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

® Mishkâif xxi. i. 1 (English translation; vol. ii. 376). Cf. ibid. xxi 
I. 3 (vol. ii. 380). 

® Injra, p. 209. 

’ Jnfra^ p. 224. 

® Injra, p. 229. 

® Cf. Lane, Moâern Egypiians^ p. 175 s^. \ Burckhardt, op. cit. 
p. 114; Mrs. Todd, Tripoli the Mysîerious (London, 1912), p. 94 
Among European peoples Tuesdays and Thursdays are frequently 
consîdered the most suitable days for weddings (von Schroeder, Die 
Hochzeitsbrâuche derEsien und einiger andrerfinnisch-ugrischer Völker- 
schafteHt in Vergleickung mit denen der indoge?yna?iischen Vâlker 
[Berlin, 18S8], p. 51 sq. ; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch^ i. [Leipzig, 1910], 
p. 60). 
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matrimonial întcrcourse (Fez, yiaina, Tangier, Ait Wäi'- 
yâger, Igliwa)> It is a good day for travelling (Mogadorj 
Aglu).® Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz it is, with Sunday, a 
day for hunting. It is also among them one of the days for 
circumcision, At Fez it is considered a still better day than 
Sunday for the writing of charms for good purposes. In 
the same town a person should not pare his nails either on 
a Thursday or a Saturday at 'âfar, 

Saturday îs vcry generally considered the best day for 
hunting. Il is a good day for enjoyment and picnicking 
(Marrâksh) ; at Fcz it is the custom to go out to the country 
for this purpose on all Saturdays in the spring when Lhe 
weather is fine, and many shops are closed in consequence. 
It is also a day for travellîng (Fez, Tangier, Mogador, 
Aglu) ; ^ the At Ubâhti maintain that it is the besL of all 
days for starting on a journey, and that he who does so on 
a Saturday has nothing to £ear,^ It is a good day for 
blood-letting (Fez, Tangier, IgHwa) and shaving (Ait 
Wäryâgcr, Iglfwa;^ at Fez shaving is allowed, but not 
particularly auspicious) ; but in Andjra it is believed that 
he who is subjecL to blood-lctting on a Saturday will die 
by violence, and according to the Muhammadan tradilions 
Saturday is likewise a bad day for it.* At Fez I was told 
that blood-letting is good becausc on that day also, as on 
Tuesday, thcre is bad blood in the body which ought to be 
removed ; and in Andjra and Tangier it is said that shaving 

^ C/. Lane, Modern KgypHans^ p. 271, Among' the Turks “ Donners- 
tag ist der allgemeine Heirathstag. Infolge der Empfângniss des 
Propheten Mohammed, wird die Nacht, die von Donnerstag* auf Freitag 
folgt, als die günstigste betrachtet; sie muss daher auch die erste 
Hochzeitsnacht sein. Witwen und Geschiedene heirathen am Montag” 
(Löbel, Hochzeiisbräucke in der Türkei [Amsterdam, 1897], p. 25 n. i). 

® See also de Urrestarazu, cp, cit, p. 207 ; cf. Eijûb Ahëla, loc. cit. 
p. 80 (Syria). 

® See also de Urrestarazu, op. cit. p, 207 ; cf. Benhazera, op. cit. 
p. 62 (Tuareg of the Ahaggar). 

^ The opposite belief is held in Egypt (Lane, Mûdern Ëgyptians^ 
p. 273). 

® See also Quedenfeldt, îoc.. cit. p. 77 n. i ; cf. Tremearne, op. cii. 
p. 219 (North African Hausa). 

® See supra^ iî. 44. 
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is good on a Saturday because every haîr will thcn curse the 
Jews. Charms for evil purposes arc written with success on 
a Salurday, at Fez aftcr the twenlieth day of the month. 
On the whole, Saturday, like Tuesday, is an evil day.^ It is 
held unfortunate to be bom on a Saturday (Fez, Tangier, 
and elsewhcre),® though some people are of the very opposite 
opinion (Ait Wäryâger). In Andjra it is said that matri- 
monial intercourse should be avoided on a Saturday night 
because a child. conceived on that night will have ringworm 
or become an unfortunate individuaL On a Saturday thcre 
should be no wedding (Fez, Tangier) and no circumcision 
(Fez, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Iglfwa), students should not resume 
their studies after a holiday (Fez), builders should not begin 
any new work iibid^y clothes should not be washcd (Igliwa, 
Aglu ®)—if they w^re, they would soon become dirty (Andjra).* 

There"" -are, fina'Uy,^ magical forces and presages in 
dreams. The Moors do not draw the same distinction as we 
do between that which a person experiences while awake and 
that of which he dreams. They believc that during slecp 
ü^c soul is absent from the body, a belief which is also pre- 
supposed by a passage in the Koran; ® and they maintain 
that what they hear or see in their dreams is a reality and 
not an illusion. 

Sometimes a disagreeable dream is looked upon as a 
punishment. A person who has neglected his prayers is 
liable to dream that he is bitten or persecuted by a snake 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryâger), and the same is the case 
with one who has not observed the fast of Ramadän nor 
made up for it by subsequent fasting (Aiî N^ër). The 
dream of being attacked by an ox is a punishment for 
having spoken irreverently about some saint (Tangier). If 

^ This is a widespread opiniou in the Moslem world (Lane, Ar<dian 
Socieiy in the Middle Ages^ p. 92; Idem^ Modem Mgyfitians^ p. 272 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, cîU p. 274 [Muhammadans of India]). 

® Among the Arabs of Moab a child bom on a Saturday is supposed 
to die, unless the evil is averted by a sacrifice (Jausacn, Couiumes des 
Arabes au^ays de Moceb [Faris, 1903], p. 30). 

® Cf. Txemearne, ôp, cit p. 219 (Hausa of Nigeria), 

^ See also Etnily, Shareefa of Wazan, o^, cii, p. 309. 

® Korattl xxxix. 43, 
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you dream that you are going to fall from a roof or inlo a 
well but do not fall after all, you have committed a fault 
on the previous day and givcn alms as an atonementT* "the 
idea of falling symbolises the fauLt, while the almsgiving 
prevents ils realisalion (iôtd.). 

In other cases the dream is an admonition that some- 
thing should be done. If you dream of a departed member 
of your family you shouid give alms at his grave or otherwise 
on his behalf, at least if he is complaining of hunger or 
thirst or appears in a pitiable condition ; and you should 
do thc same if you dream of dried figs or other kinds of 
dried fruit, which are distrîbuted in charîty on a dcath,'*- 
If you dream of bees you should offer food to the scribes in 
the mosque, th Koran (Ait Wäïyâger). 

If a man has a nightly pollution in dreaming/5f a certain 
woman it is good for him to marry^her, eveiî^hough she is 
marricd before and has lo be divfcrccd Jfy her husband 
(IJiâina). 

Sometimes a dream is an indicatSïf of a present fact. 
One of my servants told me that once when he drcamed 
that a pîece of raw meat rose în his throat and issued from 
his mouth, he consulted a scribe from the (ïarbîya about the 
meaning of the dream and got the answer that the meat was 
his sins which were leaving him. If you dream that your 
father or mother is weeping it means that they are well and 
have a feast that night (Andjra), though according to an- 
other interpretation it means that you have done something 
wrong (Tangier). If you dream that thcy are dressed in 
dirty clothes, they are quarrelling with each other or with 
some relatives ; but according to another opinion they are 
in good circumstances, whereas if you dream that they are 
prosperous and cleanly dressed they are poor (Shâwîa). If 
you dream that you have connection with a certain woman, 
she is in love with you or is talking about you (Igliwa). If 
you dream of a dog somebody is speaking badly about you, 
barking as it were (Ait Wäryâger). 

Most often, however, a dream is rcgarded as an indica- 
tion, or as a cause, of a future event. Here again it is 

^ Jnfrat p. 484 , 
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impossible to draw a definite limil bctween prognoslication 
and causation. That a dream is supposcd nol merely lo fore- 
shadow, but to influence, the future is quite obvious. Whcn 
a pcrson has had an evil-omened dream he says to himself, 
ÄllâhummG^ äfina mên ^airêha u nqúdna mën ^errêka^ ** O 
God, bestûw upon us its goodness and free us from its cvil ” 
(Tangier, etc.). He may also go and say it to a stone in a 
desert place, fîrst saluting the stone and telling it about the 
dream ■ then the bqs will go into the stone (hliâina). Or a 
person who has an evil dream goes to the watcr-jar of the 
household and menlions it in the mouth of the jar, so that ihe 
evil shall go into the water and be neutralised (Tangip^ry‘^""ïf 

your cvil dream to another person, hc liable lo 
be affecteö^by it; to avert tîjÄ. Ve’WÏU 'xîtcccmpt you by 

saying, Sdirc^in sdlânkän(TB.n^x&c^ etc.), or he may ask God 
to let the evil cT^eam fall/ on yoursclf (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). Again, 
if you mention toX^anyb^dy a good dream you havc had it will 
lose its efficacy (îJiai.i^, Aiî Wäryâ^er), espccially if you havc 
dreamed of a saint C^^^ngier). Yet if you do not understand 
the meaning of your dreâ^'m, you may ask somcbody lo explain 
il to you, I was even tol^ that the cffecl of thc drcam may 
be influenced by what h<ï^says about it: if he says that the 
dream is good it may turnj out to be so even thougb it was by 
nature a bad dream, and ik*he says that it is bad iL may prove 
to be so even though it Treally was a good drearn. Hence 
you should never mentiota your dreams to anybody but a 
friend, who may be exp^cted to put a favourable interpre- 
talion. on ihem (Ait N^^r). Somelimes you must yourself 
do something to make y^ur dream effective. If you dream 
of having connection witth a woman of whom you are fond 
and then turn your cloaCk—a Moor generally sleeps in his 
cloak—she will also dreaan of you and the love will be mutual 
(Ait Wäryâger). Or if/you have a similar dream, accom- 
panied with a nightly ptpllution, your dream will be realised 
if you put your head whcfcre you had your feet and vice versâ ; 
then the woman will also dream of you that night, and 
when the next day you (mention your dream to her she will 
readily comply with youi- wishes (Ait Ndër). 

I ^ i, 605 ; infra, p. 485, 
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In maiiy cases the interpretation of a dream has obviously 
been suggested by some resemblance between the dream and 
the event which is supposed to be foreshadowed or caused by 
it, If you drcam that you havc long flowing hair on your hcad, 
you will have much corn that ycar ; your crops will be as 
exuberant as your hair (Ait N^ër). If you dream that you 
are being shaved, somebody wîU deprive you of your property 
or money (tôïd., yiâina). If you drcam of a swarm of bees 
entering your mouth and flying out again, you will become 
a good singer and accompanist; this dream is said to be a 
particularly trustworthy one (Ait N^ër). If you dream that 
one of your teeth falls out, some relative of yours will die 
(Andjra)—a child or unmarried young person if it is a forc- 
tooth and a grown-up person if it is a molar (Tangier) ; or 
in thc former case a rclative will die and in the latter an 
enemy (Ait Waryâger). 

If you dream of eating honey you will eat food which has 
been stolen by yourself or by somebody else (Ait N^ër), obvi- 
ously because the bees have been robbed of their honey. To 
dream of eating frcsh figs (Andjra, Ait Wäryâ^er, AiJ N^ër) 
or grapes (yidina, Andjra, Ait N^êr) means rain, because 
they arc juicy ; or to dream of eating grapes mcans rain if 
they are black, and sunshine if they are white (Ait Wäryâger). 
If you dream of cating dricd figs thcre will be death among 
your goats (Ait N^ër), because dried figs are given in charity 
on the death of a member of the family. If you dream of 
eatîng sêks^y you will have much corn (ibid ^; or your children 
will have smallpox, professedly on account of the resem- 
blance bctween sêksü and smallpox (IJiâina) ; or there will 
bc fighting with the firing of guns (Ait Wäryâger), probably 
because sêhsü makes one think of powder. If you dream 
that you eat, or that somebody gives to you, durra or bread 
made of it, you will have a lot of boils {ibid!), If you dream 
of bread you are going to travel (^Jiâina), presumably because 
when you are travelling you have nothing else to eat. If you 
dream that you have bread in your hand and birds come and 
eat of it, thcre will be hunger in your house (ibid^. To 
dream of a vegetable garden is an exceptionally good omen 
(^bid.). To dream of eating fish means prosperity (Tangier). 

VOL. TI E 
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If you dream that you have a large iiumbcr of ants in 
your housc, it likewise indicates that you will have resq 
(Tangier), If you dveam that lice are crcepiug up your lcg 
(ILiaina) or that your clothes are fuU of lice (Ait N^cr), you 
will have many animals and wealth. So also if you dream 
that your clothes are full of' excrements or that you dirty 
them, it means wealth (yiâna). There is a saying, also 
referring to dreams, L~lpärd ^gir u Ubül “ Dung 

means good and urine is a bad foreboding ’*; the former has 
once been food and will, as manurc, become food again, 
whercas the latter only makes the ground sterile (Tangier), 
I have also heard that to dream of doing one’s needs indicatcs 
thc removal of sin (Andjra). 

If you dream that you are tending cattle the Governmcnt 
will appoint you to a high post, the cattle rcpresenting the 
people who will be subject to your rule (yiaina, Ait Näër). 
If you dream of catching hold of a fowl or a partridge you 
will be prosperous, the multitude of its feathers indicating 
ressq (Aife N^êr). If you dream that a dead person givcs 
you something it is likewise a good auguty, whci-cas if you 
dream that such a person takes something from you onc of 
your children or your wife will die (Fez), If you dream that 
you rcceive silver money you will have much barley, which 
has the colour of silver, and if you dream that you reccivc 
copper coins you will have much wheat, which has thc colour 
of copper (Ait N^ër); but according to other interpretations 
copper coins in a dream mean poverty (yiâina, Andjra), and 
silver means wcalth (AiJ Wäryâger) or is good fäl generally 
(IJiâina). 

If you dreani that you are bitten by a snake, somebody 
will cause enmity between you and a pcrson who has previ- 
ously been your friend (Ait Näër), The same thîng will 
happen if you dream of being bitten by a dog or 

somebody will do you harm (^îiâina, Tangier). A lion seen 
in a dream means a saint (Tangier; a name for a saint is 
sbq\ ** lion '*) ; but I have also heard that it is an evil omen, 
foreboding famine in Morocco (îJiaina). If you dream of 
being gored by an ox or a cow, the authoritics will come down 
upon you (ibid.), If you see a camel in your dream some 
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mcmber of your faitiily 'wîll dic, the camel representîng a bier 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger, IgHwa). But if you dream 
of riding a camel it means wealth (IJiâîna), or it is good fâl 
because it is to ride the smân, or If a camcl 

attacks you but you chase it away, you will become pros- 
perous and lucky becausc you have conquered time’*; 
whereas if it bites you, you will become poor and miserable 
because time has conquered you “ (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Ait 
N^êr). To dream of ridîng a mule also means wealth (Fez, 
yiâina, Tangier), and so, according to many people, does the 
dream of riding a horse (Uiâina) or a mare, a slallion rather 
foreshowing a bigh ofïice (Tangier) ; but according to others 
he who dreams of riding a horse will die (Fez). If a person 
dreams that he is riding (Ulâd Bû‘âzîz) or sees (Andjra) a 
white horse he or some other member of his family will die, 
no doubt because its colour is that of a shroud ; and if he 
dreams of ridîng a black horse he will be put in prison 
(Dukkâla), ihe black colour being bad fâl in dreams as 
otherwise (Tangicr, Ait Wäryâger, Dukkâla [black grapes or 
figs]). If you dream of slaughtcring an anîmal close to your 
tcnt, there will bc a funeral (Andjra, Ait N§êr); and if you 
dream that somebody brings meat into your house, there will 
bc death among the pcople or the animals (liiâina), If 
you dream of eating meat you will speak badly about some- 
body on the next day, “eating** him as it were (Andjra) ; 
but I have also heard that although it is a bad foreboding to 
dream of eating raw meat, it is good fâl to dream of eating 
meat which has been cooked (Ait Wäryâger). 

If you dream that you are flying, you will make a journey 
which you are longing for (ïjiâina'), or you will travel and 
your journey will be successful (Tangier), If you dream 
that you are on board a steamer togethcr with many other 
persons dressed in whitc and that the steamer goes ashore, 
you will make a pilgrimage to Mecca (Andjra) ; and the 
same will be the case if you dream of a hill, because the hill 
represents Mount ‘Arafa (Uiâina), To dream of travelling 
on thc sea generally forebodes trouble given by the authori- 
ties, because the sea is a sultan (Tangier); but if you dream 
that you are crossing a river, you will likewise have some- 
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thing to do with the Government (IJiâina, Iglfwa). . ït is also 
said that if you drcam of the sca or a river, you or some 
member of your family will be put iii prison (Andjra). If 
you dream of falling into a river which you are crossîng, you 
will becomc poor or, if you are a poor man, you will bccome 
poorer still (Dukkâla). If you dream of being drowned 
while swimming, some evil will befall you (Tangier). 
Otherwise it is good fâl to dream of water, because “ there is 
safety in water ** (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Ait N^ër, Ait Wäryâgcr),^ 
or he who does so will have no fear (Tangier). If a person 
dreams of drinking water, he will meet a woman with whom 
he will have intercourse followed by an ablution (Idiâina). 
To dream of fire is bad Ait Wäryâger); the authorities 

will give trouble (Shâwîa, Andjra). If you dream that the 
firc burns you (Dukkâla, Iglfwa) or catches your clothes or 
tent (Ait even that you see fire lit in your tent 

(Ulâd Bû'äzîz), you or your family will be caught or squeezed 
by the governor, or the Government " will devour you likc a 
fire But I have also heard that to dream of fire mcatis 
health if the fire is called *âfiat but is an cvil foreboding if it is 
called när (Tangier).® 

It also means health to drcam of a new garment (Ait 
N^ër), because when a pcrson is seen wearing it his friends 
wish him good health. But if a sick person dreams that 
he drcsses in new clothes he will die, the new dress reprc- 
senting his grave clothes (Tangier). If you dream that you 
have lost your slipper, you will lose your wife ; but if you 
find somebody else's slipper on the road and takc it, you 
will take a wife or have connection with a woman (Ait 
N^ër). If you dream that somebody removes the turban or 
cap from your head, he removes other people's respcct for 
you (Tangier). If you dream that you are walking naked 
in the street, you will be guilty of a sinful action (ibid(). 

Some people say that he who dreams of a Christian will 
have to suffer from hunger (Ait Wäryâger) ; but according 
to others the dream of a Christian is a good omen because 
he represents n-n^ar mën âllâh^ “ a help from God ”, a 
belief which is due to the phonetic resemblance between 

^ See supra^ i, 89, ® See su^ra^ ii. 38. 
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n§âra^ ** Chrisüans and nsar^ ** help It is also said 
thal if you dream of Christians who are pcrseculing you and 
anxious to kill you, Ihose Christians are saints and you will 
prosper (Andjra). 

In many cases the interpretations of dreams do not 
follow the rule of homoeopathic magic but are based on an 
association of ideas by contrast; in other words, the dream 
is supposed to foretell or cause an event which is more or 
less contrary to that which is dreamed of. That dreams so 
often go by contraries, in Morocco and elsewhere/ is no 
doubt connected with the fact that night is the opposite of 
day.® 

Thus if you dream that you or somebody else dies or is 
dead, you or that person will have a long life (Shäwîa, 
Dukkâla, IJiâina, Tangier, Andjra, Ail Wäryâger, Teni- 
sâmän, Ait N^êr, IgUwa). To dream of sorrow or weeping 
means happiness, and to dream of happiness or laughter 
means sorrow (Shâwîa, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâé-er, Ait 
N^ër, IgHwa). To dream of a funeral is good fäl (Tangier, 
Andjra, Ait Wäryâger), but to dream of a wedding is bad 
fâl (Idiâina) ; somebody in the tent or house where the 
wedding is celebraled will die (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Dukkâla, 
Tangier, Ait Wäryâgcr, XGmsâmän, Aij Ndër), or if you 
dream of your own wedding you will quarrel with your wifc 
and send her away (Tangier, Andjra). If you dream of 
women, well dressed and painted, who are playing and 
dancing in a tent, some of its inhabitants will die ; and if 
you dream of somebody playing the tambourine in a tent 
there will be hunger in it (Ait Ndër). On the other hand I 
have also heard that he who is happy or sorry in the dream 
will likewise be happy or sorry when awake, because in such 
a case his angels fell joy or sorrow during his sleep (IJiâina) ; 
that if a person dreams of seeing a funeral, some membcr 
of his family will die or is already dead (Igllwa) ; and that 
if he dreams of his wedding he will become rich (ibid^. 

^ Tylor, Primittve Culture^ i. 122 sq .; Griffis, The Mikaäo^s Empire 
(New York, 1883), p. 472 (Japan). 

® Al-Qas.allänî, quoted by Doutté, Magie et retigion dans VAfriqite 
du Nordi p. 406. 
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If you dream thal you rcceive money you will not receivc 
it (Dukkâla), If you dreatu that you are poor you will 
become rich (Tangier), and if you dream ihat you are rich 
you will become poor {ibid.y Andjra). If a person drcams 
that he has connection with a certain woman, he will never 
have it (Dukkâla, Tangier). To see a Jew in dream is 
according to some people a bad omen (Tangier), but accord- 
ing to others a good one because the Jew represents a saint 
(yiâinaj Ait Wäryâgcr) ; and if you dream that he gives 
you something, a saint will givc it to you (Ail Näêr). If you 
dream of eating sweetmeats, honey, or raisins you will 
quarrel with somebody (Ait Wäryâger), which is ihe opposite 
of ** sweetness To dream of honey is frcquently con- 
sidered bad fdl (fjiâina, Tangicr). 

There are other dreams the interpretation of which is 
not equally easy to explain, If you dream of eating rcd 
raisîns there will be east wind (^iâina). If you dream of 
salt butter you will have some bad news or be put in prison 
or cxperience some other misfortune (Aij Ndër, Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, Ijiâina). If you dream of partaking of oil you will 
get a fright (Aiî N^ër). To dream of cats is bad/d:7, and so 
it is to dream of fowls (Ait Wäryâger) ; the latter indicates 
that a member of your family will die (Tangier). 

It is reasonable to suppose that the interpretation of a 
dream is sometimes based on experience, a sequence of facts 
being taken for a causal connection or a foreshadowing. 
Yet there can be no doubt that in the vast majority of cases 
the dicta of oneiromancy are apriori in nature, being appli- 
cations of the laws of association either by sîmilarity or 
contrast, 

The belief in a ccrtain interpretation of a dream needs 
not be shaken by facts which are contrary to it. There are 
false dreams as well as true dreams. Sftan constantly 
deceives people with false dreams. If a person does not 
observe his religion, and particularly if he omits saying his 
evenîng prayer (Fez), his dreams are sent by the devil and 
therefore not to be trustcd; whereas the dreams of the 
religious man who never neglects his prayers are true 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger, Ait N^ër, Aglu). In the 
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fivst ploughing season, however, drcams arc generally uu- 
trustworthy, because âitan then turns thcm topsy-turvy as 
the plough lurns the earth.^ The most trustworthy dreams 
are those which occur at daybreak (Tangier). Dreams which 
a person has at the beginning of the night will only be 
fulfilled after somc time, whereas dreams in the morning will 
be fulfilled very soon (IJiâina). 

Some of the beliefs mentioned above are in agreement 
with the Muhammadan traditions. Like the pre-islamic 
Arabs, the Prophet was a believer in dreams. He said that 
the good dream of a virtuous or pious man is thc forty-sixth 
part of the prophecy.^ “ A good dream is from God^s 
f^avour, and a false dream is from the devil; therefore when 
any one of you dreams of what he likes, he must not tell it 
to any one but a friend; and when you see any thing you 
dislike, you must seek protection with God from its evil and 
from the wickedness of the devil, and spit three times ovcr 
your left shoulder, and not tell the dream to any one ; then, 
verily, it never will do you any harm He also said, 
** The truest dream is the one whicb you have about day- 
break”.^ Von Kremer maintains that among the Arabs 
the symbolic interpretation of dreams was the original one, 
and that the interpretation a contrario was a later innovation, 
probably due to the influence of Artemidorus’ trcatise on 
dreams, which was known to them through Arabic transla- 
tions, and partly also perhaps to Persian dream-books.® 

The popular views and interpretations of dreams in 
Morocco have bcen greatly infiuenced by Muhammadan 
writers. S-äé^ Ibnu Säir is regarded there as the chief 
authority on the subject, and his dream-book is spread all 
over the country. Yet the interpretations mentioned above, 
whatever their origin, may be taken to represent beliefs 

^ Supra, î. 408. 

® Al-Bubârï, xci, 2, xci. 4. 2 sg,, xcî. lo. 2 (Frencli translation 

by Houdas and Margais, vol. iv. [Parîs, 1914], pp- 452, 454). 

® Mishkât, xxi. 4. i (English translation, voL ii. p. 388). Cf. al- 
BubSrï, of. cit, xci. 3. 2, xci. 14 (French translatîon, voL iv. 452, 457). 

* Mishkät, xxi. 4. 3 (English translation, voL ii. 392). 

® von Kremer, SUiâien sur vergleichenden Culturgeschichie, iii.-iv. 
(Wien, 1890), p. 73. 
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commonly held by pcople who have no special knowledge of 
oneiromancy. But there are also individual interprctations 
of dreams in particular cases, many of which are given by 
women. My friend, Sîdi ‘Abdsslam, dreamed some months 
ago that he was on board a steamcr on his way to Mecca, 
and that he felt embarrassed because he had only brought 
with him Moorish money. He consulted a scribe on the 
mcaning of his dream, and was told that he would have an 
honour conferred on him; and shortly afterwards hc received 
an order from Finland in recognition of the valuable services 
he had rcndered mc. Anothcr friend of mine told me of a 
dtcam he had în the East, while on a pilgrimage ; his dead 
mother appeared to him with a sorrowful expression on her 
face. Two years later hc had a fight with a soldier in 
Tangier and was imprisoned for a few hours. Hc thought 
that his dream had been a forebodement of this event, and 
found his interpretation of it confirmed by a scribe who was 
well versed in oneiromancy. 

Prophetic dreams are also specialiy sought for. A man 
says at night two rek'ât, or forms of prayer, recites the süratu 
^î-ihlä^^ and repeats one hundred times the phrase Astagfir 
âllâhi ** I implorc the pardon of God then adding the 
words, Jnna llâha gafôr rdht^t Verily God is forgiving 
and merciful After this he goes to bed and asks God to 
show him in a dream what will happen if he does what he 
întends to do—for example, goes on a journey, makes a 
pilgrîmage to Mecca, buys a certain thing, or contracts a 
marriage. This practice is called the stihâra or, in the 
literary language, istihâra. The same name is given to the 
practice of sleepîng at the shrine of a saint or in a sacred cave 
to receivc during sleep answers to a pressing question. This 
rite is particularly prevalent among the Shlöh.^ A man 
from Aglu told me that once when he had been robbcd of 
five guns he 'went to the shrine of a certain female saint ^ and 

^ See also Doutté, Magie ei reîigion dans VAfrique du JVord, p. 
4X1 sqq,; Idem, Missions au Maroc—En iribu (Paris, 1914), 275 sq,\ 
H, Basset, Le cuîte desgrottes au Maroc (Alger, 1920), p. 61 sqq, 

® Cf, the statement made by Procopius {De bello Vandalico^ iL 8) that 
among the Mauri ît was the women and not the men who prophesied. 
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slept thcre for ihree nights. On ihe third nighl thc saint 
appeared to him in a dream and told him where he could 
find his guns. He went to the place indicated, without 
speaking a word to anybody, and there^ he recovered his 
stolen property. In the district of the Unzûtt (Nzûda) in 
the Grcat Atlas there is, on the top of a mountain, the shrine 
of a very ancicnt female saint named Lälla Tamjlûjt, who 
is reputed to givc prophetic dreams to persons spending a 
night at the shrine for the purpose of oblaining information 
from her. 

The practice of aleeping at a sanctuary in order to receive 
oracular dreams from the deity prevailed not only in classical 
antiquity, but also among the ancient Arabs ; ^ and incuba- 
tion at the graves of ancestors existed in North Africa in the 
days of Herodotus, He writes of the Nasamonians, For 
divination they belake themselves to the sepulchres of Iheir 
own ancestors, and, after praying, iie down to sleep upon 
their gravcs ; by the dreams which then come to thcm ihey 
guide their conduct ’ ’ 

^ von Kremer, op, cit, iii,-iv. 70. 

® Herodotus, iv. 172. Pomponius Mcla {,De chorographia 
orôis\, i. 8) relates the satne about the Augiïae^ 



CHAPTER XIII 


RITES AND BELIEPS CONNECTED WITH THE 

muhammadan calendar 

The Month OF THE *ÂëÛR 

Muharram, the first month of the Muhammadan year, is 
in Morocco called ^~ihar dë l-âSür {l-Môr^ l-*âMr)^ “the 
mQtith of the ‘Âjäür or simply l-âiûr (l-âiôr^ î-âSür) or, 
among the Berbers, by some Berberised form of the same 
word, It has derived this name from the feast on the tenth 
day of the month. This day, called nhâr (ot ydum) ^âsúra 
Qäiôrat *älüra) or nhâr î-âMr, is practically the Muham- 
madan Kew Year’s day. Much less notice is taken of the 
first day of the month; but from a ritual point of view the 
first ten days sometimes form a period by itself. Towns- 
people call the first day räs î-âm,^ whereas among country- 
fülks this term is used for the first day of the solar year. 

The month of the ‘Ââür is rich in magical qualities. 
According to Sïdï Halïl the ninth and particularly the tenth 
day are blessed days, and on the lattcr many sacred or wonder- 
ful cvents are said to have taken place in the past.® In 
Morocco baraka is also generally ascribed to those days. 
Magic, good or evil, is extensively practised on the *äSúra 

1 In Tunis this term is applîed to the first ten days of the^ycar (Mon- 
chicourt, ‘ La fête de rAchoura in JRevife tunisiefine^ xviî. [Tunis, 1910], 
p. 299). 

® Sïdî Ilalîl, Mu^iasar^ i. 4. i, 3 (Perron, Prêcis de Jurisprudence 
musulniane . , . selon le rite malêkiie ^ar ^halîl ibn-Isfûâk\ vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848J, p. 464 sqJ), 
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day and on the preceding night (JlW ‘äsúra)J which is said 
to favour ihe witches. In thc yiâina, if a membcr of thc 
family is absent from home, one of the women who wants 
him to come back takes on this night the spoon which she has 
uscd for her supper, goes outside the house, and moves the 
spoon seven times in the direction of the place where her 
absent friend is staying, muttering, A flân (or flând) âji be 
bârkaf llah u l-âsür^ “ O So-and-so, come here by the 
baraka of God and the *Âäûr **. Then the absent person will 
soon return. Among the Ait Warâin the blacksmiths make 
on the same night rings of iron to be worn on the lîttle finger 
or the ring-finger of the right hand as a protection against 
witchcraft ; but it is necessary that the maker shall be 
absolutely naked whilc doîng his work. At Fez rings of 
steel, which are worn as a remedy for pilcs (bwâser), are madc 
on the ^â^ûra day before sunrise.^ The Ait Mjil4 on this 
day cut a tuft of wool from every sheep in the flock, mix thc 
tufts together, and use the mixture when they are weaving 
materials for their clothes, which are then supposed to 
protect them from illness. Much curative power is ascribcd 
to chameleons which have been caught on the ^äSûra day, 
or which have been born and caught in the month of the 
‘ÂsSr,^ Among the Ait Temsâmän women catch on that 
day a certain grasshopper, called qâeqúzaj crush it between 
their hands, and smear their eyes with it, to prevent them 
from getting diseased. The Bni ‘Äros cut on the same day 
branches of the oleander, which they hang in their houses to 
use the leaves as a remedy for fever by burning them and 
making the patient inhale the smokc,* Various kinds of 
herbs, such as pennyroyal, thyme, harmel, rosemary, and 
Atractylus gummifera^ are then gathered by the country- 
folks, and also offered for sale in the towns, to be used for 

^ See also Castells, Noîe sur la fête de Achoura ä Rabai (reprinted 
from Les archives beröëres, vol. i. [Paris, 1916]), p. 5 sq. 

® Cf ibid. p. 6 (Rabat). 

® Infray p. 346. 

^ For a similar custom in Algeria see Hilton-Simpson, * Some Arab 
and Shawia Remeâiesand Notes 0x1 the trepanning of the Skiül in Algeria*, 
in The Journal of tJie Royal Anthrojological Instituie cf Great Britain 
and Irelandt xliîî, (London, 1913), p, 707. 
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fumigation; and mixed incense is bought on the same 
occasion. Thc so-called fabhêra de l-âsûr (in ihe Berber 
of the Ait Saddën tfbaher n ^aJfüra), consisling of a mixture 
of such herbs and incense, is regarded as an excellent remedy 
for illness and troubles caused by jnün^ witchcraft, or thc 
cvil eyc. Among the Ait Warain forty different kinds of 
herbs or incense are gathered or bought at the market on the 
'â^ûra morning, to be used in the course of the year when 
rcquired. On the afternoon of the same day, and only then, 
these Berbers play a game with their slippers, called arâtiS (in 
thc Fab? called shâbläh, though played somewhat differently), 
which is held to be good fâL Great efficacy is attributed to 
charms written on the first ten days of the month (Tangier, 
yiâina), and particularly to those written on the ^âMra day 
or the preceding night (Tangier). 

It is believed that magic practised at this time will produce 
an effect which lasts for the whole year. So also people 
believe that whatever they do on the 'äJfûra morning or on 
the night before they will do during the ensuing year, At 
Fez, Tangier, and elsewhere everybody who can afford it puts 
on a new garment or a pair of new slippers on that morning, 
30 as to have something new to put on anothcr time. He 
who prays or goes to the hot bath or quarrels on this occasion 
will also do the same till next *äMra, At Fez married people 
are for a similar reason anxious to have intercourse on the 
‘äsúra eve, and at Aglu it is likewise believed that a man 
who has connubial connection on that night will thcreby 
strengthen his sexual capacity for the whole year; but, as 
wc shall see presently, there are also other opinions on the 
subject. Among the Ait Sâddën the women put some 
wheat in their handmîlls so as to have corn to grind till the 
year comes to an end.^ 

There is much rejoicing at 'äsûra time. Among the 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz the women go to some place outside the 
village, where they sing and play and dance. At Aglu the 
people refrain from sleep for three nights, giving themselves 
up to play and merriment, At Fez the scribes and bigger 

^ For a similar custom în Algeria see Biarnay, ÉUide sur le dialecte 
berbêre de Otfargla (Paris, 1908), p. 213. 
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schoolboys assemble in ihe schools on the ^äSúra eve and 
amuse themselves till daybreak with sing’ing and playing, 
tea-drinking and eating. Children, in particular, should be 
made happy on the ^äSûra day, and toys are then given them 
by relatives and fricnds. At Fez the shops in which toys, 
tambourines and other instruments played by women, and 
pottery are sold are kept open throughout the prcceding 
night, and large quantitîes of pottery are also ofîered for 
sale in the streets. This night and the two following days 
are really the only time of the year for the sale of women^s 
instruments and most of the children*s toys ; and it is 
belicved that if these articlcs-are then sold out in the whole 
town, thc commerce durîng the year will be good. The 
othcr shops of Fcz are opened on the *älúra day at daybreak 
so that there shall be many customers on that morning and, 
consequently, also many customers in the ensuing year. 
So, too, people are then anxîous to make many purchascs, 
as it is believed that those who do so will also afterwards 
have much money to apend. The seventh day after ihc 
*älúra day is the time for the sale of tin toys. The linsmiths 
{qâmdrîyd) then take the toys specially made for this 
occasion to Sîdi *Äli Bïïgâleb’s I^orm^ which is soon fîlled 
with a crowd of women and children. The vendors of sweet- 
mcats ihal’wîycL) also gather there ; and if all the tin-ware 
and sweetmeats ofFcred for sale are sold out before the day 
has passed, it is again considered a good augury for thc 
commerce of the city, 

Good food has a place in the rejoicings of 'â^úray in 
accordance with the traditional saying of the Prophet, 
Whoso giveth plenty to his household on the ^äsürä day, 
God will bestow plenty upon him throughout the remainder 
of thc year Among the Ait N^ër a cow or bullock or 
some sheep or goats are slaughtered, and the meat is divided 
betwcen all the families of the village ; the people feast on it 
on the ^âsûra eve and also have a good meal on the following 
morning, after which many of them go to Mequinez to enjoy 
themselves. The Ait Temsâmän consider it very obligatory 

^ Laxie, Manners and Cnstoms of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & 
London, 1896), p. 435. 
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to kill a sheep or goat or at least a fowl for their supper 
on the n or ^äsûra eve. Among the Ulâd 

Bû'äzîz all the men of the village sup together in the mosque 
on fowls or meat bought at the market and other food, while 
the boys havc a similar meal outside and the women in ^ome 
private tent; and on the following morning the mcn eat 
sél‘a —that is drîcd datcs, walnuts, almonds, and figs—and 
brcad in the mosque, after which they vciéSiLG fâthat whilc the 
women eat séVa in their tcnls. At Tangier it is the custom 
to eat, and particularly to give to the children of the family, 
dried fruit on the 'âsûra eve, and to eat fowls with frïd — 
thin cakes made of wheaten fîour, water, oil, and salt butter— 
or sêksû. on the following day, Among the Ait Mjild the 
father of a family goes on the ^âéûra morning lo the raarkct 
to buy dried fruits. There he ties up in his clothes a littlc 
salt on one side and a little barley on the other side, and when 
he comes home the knots should be untied, not by himself, 
but by his wife ; ihis is supposed to prolong his life, presum- 
ably because thc salt and barley are looked upon as charms 
against evil influences. The dried fruits are eaten by himself 
and his family, but before thcy begin to eat, some of them 
are thrown about in the tent, Dried fruits, as has been 
noticed above, are possessed of baraka. 

It is a very widespread custom in Morocco to leave 
somethîng of the animal sacrîficed at the Great Feast to bc 
caten at 'âsûra, The Ulâd Bû*äzîz, before having their 
suppcr on the *âsûra eve, eat the last remains of the gëddîd 
mën that is, the meat from the feast which has been 

salted and cured in the sun in strips ; it is now roastcd and 
eaten plain. Those who have no such meat, as they should 
have, throw into the fire a little dried blood of the sacrificed 
animal, there being bârok m^?i l-'ïdy baraka of the feast, 
both in the mcat and the blood, The Shlöh of Aglu 
partake on that cvening of a dish consisting of sêksû 
togetber wîth sun-dried pieces of the flesh, lungs, kidneys, 
stomach, guts, and tail of thc sacrificed animal, whereas 
no bread must be eaten; the dish in question is caten 
in thc mosquc of the place, bcforc the big bonfires are 
lightcd in the various quarters of the village. At Demnat 
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I was told that on the same evening the last remains of the 
animal are eaten, and that these should consist of pieces from 
seven different parts of its body—^the liver, lungs, flesh, fat, 
tail, testicles, and guts. The Ait Wäryâger cut little pieces 
from the flesh, fat, liver, and other parts of the animaTs 
body, and make sausages, called di^a^bäniny of them,. 
usihg its guts for skins ; and these sausages are eaten, 
together with sêksü^ on the *älâra day only, neither before 
nor after. The Amanûz eat on the same day the animaTs 
right shoulder, after which the shouîder - blade, with the 
surâtu written on it, is suspended in the room in 

which they keep their grain. The Ait Yúsi cut the animaTs 
stomach into little pieces, which are tied around with bits 
of its guts, salted, and dried în the sun ; and all this has to 
be eaten on the ^â^ûra eve, together with siks'^. So also 
the Iglfwa preserve a part of the stomach to be eaten on this 
evening. The Ait Sâddën, again, keep the thick part 
of the tail (Jabâr^ôt^ abâr^ö^ meaning the tail as a whole) 
till the same occasion, when they eat it with sêksû ; and should 
a family have failed to preserve it, some neighbour would 
send them a portion of such meat in a dish of sSksü. At 
Fez the thick part of the tail, called md^as^ and at Tangier 
the tail in its entirety, is likewise eaten with sêksú on that 
night. In Andjra the dried tail is on the ^äSûra day given 
to the schoolboys, together with eggs and other food, to be 
eaten in the mosque ; it is believed that if the tail is thus 
presented to them the house will be blessed with a multitude 
of victuals, whereas in the contrary case the schoolboys will 
curse it by singing, Z~ziyäfa m'dllqa u müldfa mtâllqa, 
“ The bottle is hanging [empty] and the mistress [of it].is 
divorced The custom of eating the tail of the sacrificed 
sheep on the ^äSûra eve occurs among the Ait Warâin and 
among various Arabic-speakîng tribes of the plains.^ The 
professed object of leaving a portion of the sacrificed animal 
till the following 'âsâra is to transmit the baraka of the Great 
Feast to the new year, For this reason, I was told, the 
Arabs of the yiâina preserve some of the dried meat to be 

^ Some of them arc mentîoned infra^ p. 66. Cf CasteDs, of. cit 

p. 3 sq. 
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eaten on the ^ä^úra eve only in case the animal is a ram 
without defects and with its horns turned upwards, since 
there is little baraka in any other sacrîfice. 

In some parts of Morocco ^ and Tunis 2 eggs are eaten, 
as it secms ceremonially, on the ^âsúra eve. They also figure 
in other ways in the 'Âsû'r rites. Among the Imintagen in 
Süs people break eggs over charcoal on the 'âiûra day and 
paint their faces with them. At Fez it was some twenty 
years ago the custom for the schoolboys to walk about in the 
town in small groups, consîsting of some six or seven boys 
each, every day during the weck preceding the 'äsúra day. 
They went from house to hous^ and from shop to shop, 
carrying with them a writing-board with an ornament 
painted on it in different colours. They sang, A lâlla Búda 
Bâ^a b§iyî4> H îâlptH^ lâht^i ^and f~tâîeb it t*fâleb fë j-jirma 
u j-jânna fnäfiîûla^ J^âilha muîâna^ muîâna ä fë 

j~jânna yensâbit^ fâVat^ Mâimüna fôq st-zeiVüna 'âifaf yâ 
râbbi ^âmmar îi fiôjri bS fmâr hûjskri^ â Fâtma benf n~nbi 
ä Fâfnta benf âr-rsuî^ ** O lady Egg Egg, make white for 
me my writing-board, my writing-board is with the scribe 
and the scribe is in Paradise and Paradise is open, our Lord 
opened it, our Lord and his friends will meet in Paradise, 
Mäimûna went up in the olive tree [and] cried out, O 
God fill my bosom with dates from Tafilelt, O Fâtma 
daughter of the Prophet, O Fâtma daughter of the Apostle ”, 
This was an appeal for money, If the boys did not get it 
at once, they said, A ?nwâîïn d~dâr bâiydúnna häd I-iÔha^ 
llah ihdiyqd ^äddmkum fëjfénna, O masters of the house, 
make white for us this writing-board, God will make white 
your bones in Paradîse The moncy given to the boys 
was subsequently handed over to the schoolmaster. This 
custom was givcn up because parents did not like their 
young sons to go about in the town begging money. It 
interests us in the prcsent connection on account of the name 
given to the ornament painted on the writing-board, There 
can be no doubt that it was called ” lady Egg ” because an 

^ Lcioust, ' Noms et cérêmonics des feux de joie chez les Berbëres du 
Haut et de TAnti-Atlas ^ in Hespéris^ i, (Paris, 1921), p. 57. 

® Monchicourt, loc, cii, p. 285. 
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egg had formerly been used in the painting of it. When the 
boys wanted to have the ornament made on the board they 
went to the schoolmaster and gave him a bélyün and an egg; 
and in Andjra, where a simîlar custom is still in vogue, the 
painting is partly done with an egg and partly with Moorish 
ink» At Tangier an egg is used for the same purpose in 
Ramadân ; ^ and among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the boys, when 
they are making their tour on the day preceding the Great 
Feast, sing, O mistress of the tent, give me an egg, an egg 
that I may paint my writing-board In Andjra, where the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house in their own 
village and in neighbouring villages as well, begging for 
an egg and strips of dried meat, the people kiss the star or 
sun or moon painted on the writîng-board which they carry 
with them. When they come to a strange village the boys 
of it ask them to show them the board ; they refuse, and a 
fight ensues in which the boys of the village try to rob them 
of the fruits of their tour. It seems that the ritual use made 
of eggs at thiü period has originated in the belief that they 
are good fâl for the new year. So, too, they are held to be 
very lucky at a wedding, which, like the beginning of the 
year, inaugurates a new perîod,® and on other occasions they 
are used as means of promoting reproduction,^ The Ait 
Mjild tie a white fowl on the roof of the tent on the *äédra 
eve and burn it alive inside the tent on the following evening, 
with the professed object of making the year white and lucky. 

Of great interest are the fire and water rites practised at 

'âsûra^ to which purificatory and other beneficial effects are 

ascribed. At Fez, on the 'âsâra eve—called lïlt^ 

** the bonfire night as well as lïlt^ 'äéâra —^the children of 

each quarter kindle a small bonfire, named bâifa^ and leap 

over it. The women, again, go up on the roofs of their 

houses and make thcre a fire of straw or paper or any rubbish 

at hand in order to burn the SayâUn, or evil spirits ; and 

while the fire is burning they play and sing, Bâifa bâifa Ui 

• 

1 Infra, p. 96. * Infra, p. iio, 

® Supra, ii. 19 sg, See algo Westermarck, Mmriage Ceremcnies in 
Morocco (London, 1914), * General Index’, sjv, Eggs; Laoust, loc. cit. 
p. 53 sgg. * Sufra, i. 581, 585, 
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mä hmâha yêqta* yêddH^ “ Bonfire bonfire, he who does 
not make it hot will cut his hand This performance lasts 
for about half an hour. On the same night, as said above, 
the scribes and bigger schoolboys* assemble in the schools 
{msâid^ sing. mszd), which are illuminated with lamps 
(msâöähf sing. msüô^iya) hanging fromthe ceiling and candles 
standing in candlesticks on the floor. There they sit together, 
singing and playing and feastîng until daybreak, when the 
smaller schoolboys appear, each wîth a large waX'Candle, 
which he gives to the schoolmaster together with some 
money. The boys then have a lesson for an hour, after 
which they get a holiday for three days. The illumination 
may originally have been a means of frightening away the 
evil spîrits by light, as the fires of the women are intended 
to destroy them by flame ; on many other occasions the 
burning of candles serves such a purpose.^ In Andjra 
candles are lighted at the graves of dead relatives on the 
^âlúra day after sunset, 

Among the Mné§ära a fire is kindled on the ^âSûra eve 
in the sheep-pen, and the tail of thc sheep which was sacrificed 
at the Great Feast in the preceding month is roasted on the 
fire, The person who roasts it says, ^Äj ^äj ma fûled 
gnémna gêr n'U^âjy ** ^Âj *âj, may our sheep only give birth 
to ewes When ît is roasted other persons present try 
to take it away from him ; he who secures the tail eats it, 
and thîs is considered to bring him good luck. Among the 
Beni Ähsen the shepherd kindles a fire near the sheep on 
the same evening, roasts on it the tail of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, mounts the ram which is the propagator 
of the flock, and says three times, ^Äj ^äj âllâh ydfêna 
n^'däjy ^Äj ^âjy may God give us ewes *’ ; each time he 
eats a bit of the tail, and then gives it to the other people 
who are present to eat of, Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz in 
Dukkâla a small fire, called lâ^âla^ is on the same evening 
(Jîlt S'dâ'âld) made of straw outside every tent in the yard 
{mrad) where the animals are kept in the night, and the people 
step over the fire three times in the same direction, saying, 
^Äj ^äj t'dmmar mrdfyna w-w'q/, " ^Âj 'âj^ may ewes fill our 

^ Sujra, i. 302. 

1 S I - 
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yard This is done even by people who own no sheep, 
as they, by doing so, hope to get some. Among ihc Ulâd 
Fraj, in thc same province, it is the custom for the young 
pcople on the day beforc ^âiúra to fctch from the wood 
branches, which are burned after sunset. The people leap 
over the fire, asking God to give them health and quietness 
and prosperity and money There is baraka in the ashes 
of this fire, which are preserved and uscd as a remedy for 
diseased eyes. Among other Arabs of the plains I have also 
heard of the custom of kindling bonfires on the same 
evening ; ^ the people leap over the fire, and in one instance 
I was told that if anybody has an illness in his body it will 
be left in the fire and he will have a long life. On Ihe other 
hand, I have found no such custom among the Arabs of the 
Idiâina, the Jbâla of the Tsúl, the Bni 'Äros, and Andjra, 
thc Rifians of the Ait Wäryâger and Ait Temsâmän, and the 
Brâber of the Ait Sâddën and the AiJ Yüsi. But among 
thc Ait Warâin a bonfire (faSä'al£) is kindled 011 the roof of 
the housc or in the yard, and the children leap over it; and 
they also illuminate their houses and especially the mosque 
of the village. 

Among the Shlöh the custom of kindling bonfires on 
the ^äSûra cve is extremely common. At Demnat ® I was 
present in disguise when a big fire was made outside the 
governor’s house, and people were leaping over it to and fro. 
When I asked for an explanation of it, the answer was that 
the people thereby insure their lives till next 'äSâra ; and 
I was also told that girls who are anxious to marry boil water 
over the fires kindled on this night and wash themselves with 
the water, Among the Iglfwa a bonfire (taSâ'alt') is kindled 
outside the house of every family, and the young people 
leap over it,‘ asking God to keep them alive till the time for 
next year*s bonfire so that they may leap over that also ; and 
a smaller fire is kindled at the place where they keep their 
animals, which are then made to walk over the ashes. At 

^ See also Villes et îribtis du Maroc: Casablanca et les Châouîa, 
ii. (PariSj 191S), p. 302 (Settat). Cf, Castells, of cit p. 3 sg. (Rabat). 

® See also Saïd Boulifa, Textes berbhres en dialecte de VAilasmarocain 
(Paris, 1908), p. 159 sqq. 
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Aglu a large bonfire, called Vâfit um^âsurf is made of 
branches in each quarter (ddërB) of the village, and it is con- 
sidered lucky to rob other people of their wood for this fire. 
It is lighted at three difïercnt points by a girl belonging to a 
family that is rcputed for giving good luck to the community, 
and when she is Ughting it she says, Bismilla irrdikmân 
irrâliïm^ yä râbbi ddagtïgt d inbdrkin / Ihaldiqad^ aig râbbi 
dsüggas d únbarki^ assâr gisn ur illi mâ iqädn âggas^ “ In 
the name of God the mcrciful the compassionate, O God, 
may you make us (instead of me ’*) bring blessings upon 
these people, may God make the year bring a blessing, may 
there never bc anything that causes them burns ”, When the 
fire.has burned down the unmarried men leap over the glowing 
embers, saying, Nssússn gigm a tdâSurt iggürdan úla 
tilkin úla timúdan Iqâlb úla ti ih^an^ nzgrâm da^ imâl 
yîmâl imâl yimâl imâî yîmâl sê Ihêna dë ^sdkt, “ We shook 
on you, O Ta‘âsurt, the fleas and lice and the illnesses of 
the heart, as also those of the bones ; we shall pass through 
you again next year and the following years with quietneas 
and health They jump over the fire barefooted, as it is 
believed that anybody who did it with his slippers on would 
fall into the fire. The unmanied men and boys and girls 
carry the charred branches to Sîdi Büsmën*s where 

they sing and dance. When they take them there they say, 
Nsârd iu^r 4 <s úla tilkin úla timúdan úla lauhaSad agdârrd- 
nin, ** We complain of the rats and licc and illnesses and these 
beasts which have hurt us”, But before those fires arc 
kindled a smaller fire is made of euphorbia (tikiut) branches 
outside every house, all the inhabitants of which step over it 
three times barefooted, saying, Nssússn gigm a tdâSurt 
iggÛtdan úla tilkin úla lau^aSad agdä?Tdnin, “ We shook 
on you, O Ta'âsurt, the fleas and lice and these beasts which 
have hurt us On the following morning the animals are 
taken over the ashes by their master, who says, Nssússn gim 
a ta'âSurt gailli irâ dag idârrú nzkk^ni üla îbkâimnäg, 
adagtâsim 44 ârúra nasîaun nnâfi^a, ” We shook on you, 
O Ta*â§urt, that which again wanted to hurt us and also our 
animals, may you again take away that which îs harmful, 
we shall take-from you that which is useful ”, The ashes are 
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left there for three daySj and arc then removed. I have heard 
of sîmilar fires, over which the people leap, in othcr parts of the 
South, Al Tinduf some of the burning branches are thrown 
into a well or river, Among the Imintagcn the people scorch 
each other with firc taken from the burning heap, which is 
said to prevent sickness. Elsewhere in Sûs small portions 
of the ashes, enveloped in pieces of calico, are worn as charms 
by men and anîmals. The Amanûz make a big bonfire, 
called tafraggictj early on the evening of the ^â^úra day, and 
fumigale their houses and animals with branches taken 
from ît. Other instances of bonfires at ^äîúra among the 
Shlöfi have been recorded by M. Laoust; and in these cases 
also the chief object of the rite is to purify men and animals 
or to protect them from evil influences, there being baraka 
in those fires.^ 

Similar effects are altribuled to the water rites which, 
even more frequently, are practised on the following morning. 
It is a very general belief that there is baraka in all watcr on 
this morning ; in many places it is called mä Zêmzem^ 
water of Zemzem”, or amcin n nbîr Zëmzëtn^ “ water of 
the well Zemzem (Ait Sâddën), or it is said to come from 
that wcll al Mecca, The Ait Warâin fill their jars with the 
water they require for drinking and cooking during the day. 
In Dukkâla the people before sunrise wash themselves all 
over wîth water which has been brought from a well either 
on that morning or on the previous night, or the men have 
a bath at the well itself ; they call this to Zemzemise their 
bones ** (njedmsmû a'dâmna'), and believe that it will keep 
them in health till the ^âisôr (^âMr) day next year. A portion 
of the water which has been brought home is preserved till 
then ; and some of it is taken as medicine in cases of illness, 
or poured on the threshing-fioor, or put into the vessel where 
money is laid when it is to be buried in the ground, to serve 
as a charm against the jnün, To take a bath on the morning 
of the âSAra day—at home, or at a well, or in a river or the 
sea—is a very widespread custom (Beni Älisen,® Mnâsära, 
Ait Warâin, Demnat,® Tinduf), and in many cases it was 

^ Laoust, loc. cit p. 5 sqq, ® See also Castells, cît p, 6 (Rabat). 

^ See also Saîd Boulifa, op, cii, p. 162 sqq. 
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expressly said that it must be done before sunrisc (Andjra, 
Jbel IJbïb, Bni 'Äros, Ait Mjild, Aglu) ; among the Ait 
Mjild those who bathe in a river have lo do it before any 
animal has crossed the river on that morning, since otherwise 
therc would be no baraka in the bath. At Fez and Tangier 
it is considered particularly good to go to the hot bath at 
'äiûra, Among the Beni Âhsen the people, in the morning, 
sprinkle cach other and the interior of their lcnts with water 
which must have been fetched on the same morning. The 



Fxo. Ï30.— ^A^dra moming outsîde Demnat, 


Aîj Mjild sprinkle their animals, as well as the interior of 
theîr tents, wîth water which was fetched on the night before ; 
but this must be done before sunrise in order to produce good 
effects. At Aglu mothers throw water in the morning on their 
little children ; the older children throw water on each othcr 
in play; and the domestic animals, the walls of the rooms, 
and the floors and thresholds and beds are sprinkled wilh 
water. Among the Amanüz and thc Igliwa even grown-up 
persons, men and women, throw water on each other and 
have a fight with water at weils or brooks. Among the 
Imintagen and various other Shlöh, people likewise splash 
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water on each olher/ and in Tinduf this praclice has the 
character of a fight, In the present connection should also 
be noticcd the profuse distribution of watcr in charity and 
the custom of watering the graves on the ^äiûra day.® 

Fire® and water^ customs occur in Tunis, but not, 
so far as I know, among the eastern Arabs. They are found 
among the Moslems of India,® but this may be explained 
by the prevalence ôf similar rites since ancient times among 
the Hindus.® There is no reason, then, to suppose that 
they were imported into North Africa by Islam, although they 
arc practised at a definite period of the Muhammadan year. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to assume that they 
were transferred to this period from a fixed date of the solar 
year. Fire and water riles are extensively practised in 
Morocco at Midsummer, and it seems impossiblc to doubt 
that such practices were in vogue among the Berbers long 
before Iheir conversion to Islam.’ These Midsummcr 
cusloms serve exactly the same purpose as the fire and water 
rites at ^âSûra —that of removing or keeping off evil influences 
—and for reasons which will be pointed out presently their 
transference to the Muhammadan New Year is easy to ex- 
plain,® That such a transference has taken place is directly 

^ See also Doutté, Missions au Maroc—En iribu (Paris, 1914), p. 93 
(Ait Wauzgit) ; Laoust, Êiude sur le dialecie berbêre des NHfa (Paris, 
1918), p. 319. * Infra, p. 481 sqq, 

® Gaudefroy-Demombyiaes, ‘ La fête d’Achoura â Tunis in Revm 
des tradiiions lopniaires, xviii. (Paris, 1903), p. ii sq. \ Monchicourt, 
loc, cii. p. 293 sqq. 

^ At Zeriba the people bathe, not in Ihe morning, hut on the night 
before, and their spring is then supposed to communicate with the well of 
Zemzem (Monchicourt, loc, cit. p. 286), 

® Jaffur Shurreef, Qecnoon-e-islam (Madras, 1863), p. 113; Pelly, 
Tke Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, i. (London, 1879), p. xviii; 
Sell, The Faiih of Isldm (London, 1896), p. 310. 

® Cf. Sell, op. cit. p. 311 ; Lassy, The Muharram Mysteries among 
ihe Azerbeijan Tiirks of (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 275. 

^ Infra, p. 204. 

® It is interesting to notice that at the end of the Tartar solar year 
(commencing at the vemal equinox), which is a season of manifold evil, 
** large fires and pyres are kindled on the roofs, the courts, and the market- 
places, and the youths and boys jump over them, shouting, * iUness off 1 
paleness off! mîsfortune off 1 or somethîng sîmîlar ** (Lassy, oj. cit. 
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suggested by the fact that the ^âSûra and Midsummcr customs 
largely supplement each other, Among tribes which practise 
no fire or water rites at Midsummer wc may be almost sure 
to find such rites at ^âsúraj and vice versd ; and where they 
occur on both occasions more importance is attached to them 
in one case than in the other. 

The fights with water are not the only kind of ceremonial 
fighting which takes place in the month of the ‘ÂSör. M. 
Doutté states that on the ^äSûra eve thc people of Mogador 
divide into two camps, which engage in simulated battles, 
and that these somelimes assume a rather serious character.'^ 
At Mequinez it was formerly the custom for thc young men 
and boys, likewise dmded^,^*tQ two parties, to have a fight 
with slings for about anfhour on the twelfth day of the 
month in the aftemoor'. The ploughmen of Mariéksh 


have on the ^âfâra eve a tüg of war between men and women, 
and it is believed that the sex that wins Ihe contest will 'rulc 
over the other sex during the year. This is quitc in 
ment with the general New Year^s belief that what happï 
at this time of the year aiso happen during the remainl 
of it. But at the same^Rie tug^ of war and ceremonial figj 
occur on other occasic JRn circumstances which suggest tl:| 
a purificatory inflüenc^[s, or has been, ascribed to then* 
In the present case the ,::ombats and games may also syn 
bolise the combat betwe^li the old year and the new.® ^ 
Among the Amanûz, after supper on ihe evening of the 


p. 227). Formerly there were also at the end of the old year water riteî 
likewîse of a distinctly purificatory character, consisting in tîie sprinklinÉ 
of houses and pcrsons with water for the purpose of washing awa^j 
iU-luck (Adatn Olearius, Üeise-Beschreiânngen [Hamburg, 1696], p. 231) 
and nowadays thcrc are baths and tricks with water, obviously implyin^, 
ceremonial purification, at the beginning of the new solar year (Lassy, 
op. cif, p. 244). 

' Douttc, Magie et religîon dans rAfriqne âu Norâ (Alger, 1909), 
p. 509. 

® Sec ‘ Index', s.v, Tugs of War, Fighting. 

® There are aîso cerenionîal fights and games at the Ncw Year’s tide 
of the solar year, both in Morocco {tnfra, p. 171) and Persia (J'Ae Gîory of 
ihe Shia World^ trans. and edited from a Persian manuscript by P, M. 
Sykes [London, 1910]» p. 148 sq,\ see also Lassy, of, cit p. 221 sq, 
[Tartars]). 
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^äsúra day, all thc people of a village walk in procession to a 
placc outside it, carrying'with them a small image of a jackal, 
made of potter^s earth. The men are firing their guns and 
the women are trilling the isgârït, The image is placed on 
thc top of a stoncj together with some figs, dates, and bread, 
and the people ask God to protect their flocks from jackals 
till next *äSúra. But if another party from a neighbouring 
villagc happens to meet them, there will be a fight. M. 
Laoust has shown that a ceremonial expulsion of the jackal 
at ^âSúra prevails among many other tribes in Süs.^ His 
description of this rite among the Amanüz differs in some 
respects from my own. 

There are other rites of a prophylactic or purificatory 
character practised at 'âSúra, As such may be regarded 
the almsgiving enjoined by the Muhammadan law, accord- 
ing to which every Moslem of full age shall give in charity 
about one-fortieth of all auch property as has been a ycar in 
his possession, provided that he has sufficient for his subsist- 
ence and possesses an income equivalent to about £ 5 per 
annum ; ® these alms are called zakât^ the original meaning 
of which is “ purificationThe amount actually bestowed 
in charity, however, is arbitrary, and the legal standard is 
probably seldom approached. Yet I was told that among 
thé Aiî Wäryâger the farmers give on the ^äSúra day a 
tenth part of their sheep and goats to the scribes as zzka 
rdSôr^ believing that there otherwise would be no baraka 
in their flocks. The Ait Warain call the 'âSûra eve ass n 
zskat “the day of legal alms", although charity is really 
ihore extensiveiy practised on the following day. In 
Dukkâla alms are distributed on the first ten days of the 
month, and on the tenth day in particular jars (Jtwâbi^ sing. 
If^âbyä) are placed on the roadside for the use of travellers. 
In many parts of the country the women paint their eyes with 
antimony and their lips and teeth with walnut root on the 
*âSúra day (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Bni ^Äros, Tangier) ® I have 
been told that they do so in order that they may be happy 
rhroughout the ensuing year; but it seems that on this, as 

^ Laoust, ioc. cit. p. 307 sqq. ^ Sell, op. cit. p. 283. 

^ See also Saïd Boulifa, op. cit. p. 165 (Demnat). 
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on other occasions, the use of antimony and walnut root 
also serves as a mcans of purification or prolcction against 
evil influences. In Andjra antimony is particularly applied 
to the eycs of little children, who are naore exposed to super- 
natural dangers than grown-up persons.^ 

The prevalencc of cathartic or prophylactic rites at 
'äsûra may be partly explained by the general belief that 
what is done at this period -will havc a lasting efFect for the 
remainder of thc year. But there is also another reason for 
it: 'âsúra, and the month of the ‘Aäflr generally, are fraught 
with evil influences, which call for precautions, Thia 
appears both from the belief that the Jnün are particularly 
active on the first ten days of this month and from the 
taboos whîch are observed durîng ît. 

There were taboos in this month in the days of old, Tho 
name Muharram, which îs said lo have been first applied 
to it in Islam,^ means sacred. It is one of those months in 
which, according to the Koran, Muhammadans are not 
allowed to fight among themselves.® Moreover, we arc told 
by the traditions that the Prophet fasted on the tenth day 
of this month and ordered his companions to do the same,* 
hoping that such a fast would cover the faults of the coming 
year.® It is, however, only regarded as a voluntary fast. 
Sîdï says that it is meritorious to fast on the tenth day 
of Mul?:arram and on the day preceding it, as also during the 
whole of the month ® In Morocco many persons fast on 
those days, and there are a few who do so even on the first 
ten days of the month. 

Work is commonly suspended on thc ^âiúra day, though 
the shops are kept open. In some places work is also 
refrained from on the following (Demnat, Ait Warâin) or 

^ In some parts of Tunis the women paint their cyes with antimony 
during: the first nine days of MuJ?arram, and M, Monchicourt {ioc, cîi, 
p, calls thîs a rite of purification. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen HeidenUtms (Berlin, 1897), p, 95 n. 2. 

^ Koran^ ix, 36. 

^ xMiskkdi, rii. 7. 3 (Englîsh translation by Matthews, i, [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 480). 

^ Jbid, vii, 7. I (vol. î. 483). 

® Sldî ^alîl, ojt. cit i. 4. i. 3 (Perron, ûp. ciU i. 464 sg.). 
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the two following (Aglu) days, or on the two previous days 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz). The Ait Warain consider it particularly 
necessary to keep the cleventh day of the month as a rest 
day ; and I was told that among the Iglfwa this day, which is 
considered unlucky, is even the only day of the month when 
work is suspended. The Ait Wäryâger consider it very 
meritorious to hoe the ground on their fields or in their 
gardens on the 'âsûra day, even though it be only a little, 
but they do no other agricultural work on that day. The 
schools are generally, I believe, closed for three days. Yet 
the holiday may be longer; among the Ait Temsâmän it 
lasts for sevcn days, including three days before and three 
days after the 'äSúra day, during which the schoolboys walk 
about collecting money for the/i^î, so as to induce him to give 
them a whole week*s holiday. At Fez the college students 
are frec for fifteen days, from the fifth to the nineteenth 
inclusive; but the actual Koliday may be longer, since the 
work at the colleges is suspendcd on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, and if the first day after the holiday happens 
to be either a Saturday or a Tuesday, which are unlucky 
days, the studies are generally resumed only on the following 
Sunday, The Ulâd Bû'äzîz refrain from washing wool, 
weaving, and moving their tents on the first twelve days of 
the month, If the taboo forbidding work on a certain day 
or on certain days in the month of the ‘Âsör is transgrcssed, 
it is said that the work will not succeed, or that therc is no 
baraka in it, or that some evil will befall the transgressor. 

At Fez and Tangicr people refrain from sweeping their 
houses. on the *âSûra day, lest they should sweep away the 
resq from the house. It is têra for all residents of Fez to buy 
a broom in the month of the ^Âsfir ; should anybody do so 
there would be a death in the house. If a person has appro- 
priated a thing belonging to somebody else, especially if 
the owner is a woman, the latter says, Ällâh id^^âlha *âlik 
bë Uhlä uj-jlâ u Sëftâbëf *äSâra^ ** May God let it (that is, the 
appropriated object) bring on you emptiness and expulsion 
and the broom of *âsúra " (that is, death). The same phrase, 
preceded by the words “ If you have taken it ”, may be used 
if somebody is suspected of having taken an article which is 
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missing ; or thc suspectcd individual may defend himself by 
saying, If I have taken it, may God bring on me emptiness, 
etc*”, At Tangier no broom must be bought and brought 
into the house on the first ten days of the month ; if this rule 
is not observcd the re^q will be swcpt away from the house 
for the whole year. The Aît Warâin make all brooms they 
may require during the month of ihe ‘Aäûr in advance, be- 
cause no broom can ihen be taken into the house. Among 
the Ait Tcmsâmän no brooms must be made on the ^äsúra 
day. It is necessary to refrain from sleeping in the daytime 
on that day (Tangier, Ait Warâin) ; he who does not observe 
this rule wiU become ill ox be sleepy ihroughout the year 
fAit Wäryâger). At Tangier matrimonial intercourse should 
be suspended on the *âMra eve, since a girl conceived on 
that night would bc born without the distinctive character- 
istic of a virgin. In Andjra and among the Aiî Wäryâger 
there is a similar taboo of longer duration, lasting for the 
first ten days of the month ; the latter maintain that a child 
conceived in that perlod would be deaf and dumb, and thcy 
consider it advisable to refrain from sexual intercourse even 
till the end of the month. The scribes of the Ait Temsâmän 
say that a child or an animal conceived in the monlh of 
the ‘Asnr will never have any offspring.^ Among various 
tribes no hen is said to be allowed to sit on her eggs in this 
month, because if chicks were hatched during it they would 
drînk of the water with which some dead body has been 
washed—în other words, somebody in the house or tent 
would die (tliâina, Ait N^ër, At Ubâhti, Ait Waryâger). 
But I have also heard another explanation of this taboo, 
namely, that the chicks would die. 

Various mournîng taboos have to be observed in the 
month of the 'Aäür.® It is a widespread rule that there 
must be no weddings during it (Fez, Tangier, Andjra, Ulâd 
Bû^äzîz, Ait Wäryâger) ; but among the Ait Warâin this rule 

^ At Kcf, in Tunîs, again, “ quand répouse accouche en moharrem, 
le mari est médîocrement content. De même, sî un animal domestique 
met bas (Monchicourt, /tfr. at p. 286). But at Tangier I was told that 
it îs fortunate to be bom in this month. 

® See also Castells, «/. p. 7. 
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is only observed by shereefs, and among the Bni *Äros the 
interdiction of celebrating marriages is restricted to the first 
ten days of the month- At Fez the }^ad 4 âräf^ tahbâlïn^ and 
älîyen^ who are not allowed to play on their instruments in 
a house of mourning, are also forbidden to do so between the 
tenth and the twcnty-fourth days of the month of the 'Âäür, 
and at Tangier all music but that of string-instruments is 
prohibited throughout the month. The women refrain from 
the use of henna on the ^âsûra day (Bni ‘Äros), or on the first 
three (Tsül) or ten (Tangier, Amanûz) days of the month, or 
on other days as well (Fez, Ait Wäryâger). The washing 
of clothes is tabooed on the first three (Tsül) or ten (Tangier) 
days, or on ihc ^âiúra day (Bni ‘Äros) or the two following 
days besides (Fez), or after that day till the end of the month 
(IJiâina). The Amanúz refrain from travelling and shaving 
during the first ten days of the month. Mourning taboos 
are particularly compulsory on shereefs- Among the Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz they and their ^úddam must not have their heads 
shaved nor their clothes washed from the first day of the 
month till thc ^âSûra eve, but must observe mourning. At 
Tangîer the shereefs are subject to the same taboos and must 
keep away from all entertainments and refrain from white- 
washing their houses throughout the month, while their 
women are forbidden to use henna during the same period ; 
it is believed that a deviation from these rules would cause 
misfortune to the family. In Andjra I was told that if a 
shereef in this month attended a feast where there was 
music, or had his head shaved, he would die irx conse- 
quence. Among the IgUwa and at Aglu shaving is likewise 
refrained from by shereefs ; he who shaves in the month of 
the ‘Aäûr, said one of my informants, is not a shereef. The 
Sultan must refrain from travelling during this month. 

Mourning rites very similar to those just mentioned are 
in this month practised in Tunis,^ where some people attribute 

^ Monchicourt, l&c, ciU p. 286:—” Au Kef, le moîs de rAchoura est 
plutôt considéré comme funeste. Äucun mariage, aucune cîrconcîsîon 
ne sont célébrés k ce moment. L-es femmes cessent de s’appliquer du 
henné et ne doivent pas pousser de you you de joie. Les hommes ne se 
font ni raser ni couper les cheveux. . . . Moharrem, mois sacré, est ainsi 
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the mourtiful character of the month to the dealh qf Fätimah*s 
sons by *Alî, al-tlusain and aHJasan.^ In Egypt it is at 
any rate considered unlucky to make a marriage contract in 
Müharram, and the almsgiving on the tenth day is associated 
with aHiusain*s death at Karbalâ ; but the first ten days 
of this month are consîdercd as “ cminently blessed, and arc 
celebratcd with rejoicing **.^ Among the Shï^ah Moslems 
of Pcrsia and India, on the othcr hand, these days are 
observed as a period of mourning in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Iiusain ® or of the martyrdoms of 'Alï 
and of his two sons, Idasan and liusain 

In Morocco, also, the mourning is held to be observed 
on behalf of the sons of *AIî—Sîdna lâ-IJsen u 1 -IJÔsin, as 
they are called in Fez—who are said to have died on the 
'âsûra day< In Andjra and among the Ait Wäryâger, 
however, it îs popularly believed that the Prophet dicd and 
was buried ûn this day, and that it is he who is mourned for, 
especially by his descendants, the shereefs. The Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz say that they moura for ‘Aiäör ('ÄSör) ; and their 
mourning does not consist in taboos only. On the first 
evening of the month, when the new moon becomes visible, 
the unmarried girls scratch their faces, as when somebody 
has died, and wail, Hâya hâba ^AiSöri â'lih hâlégt s'ôri^ 
hâya h<^ih bâba ^AiSôr mâiy ** Ah my father *Aiâör, for him 
I have cut my hair (in mourning), Ikâya ^aih (a usual 
exclamation on a death), father *Ai§or has died **. This 
wailing is then repeated on every evening till the ninth day 
of the month. On the foUowing day, the tenth, girls whose 
hair is not so thick as they wish, take a date, smear ît with 
a mixture of water, safFron, and dried and pounded roses 
and pinks—a mixture also used for the smearîng of the head- 
stones of graves—tîe round it a little hair from their heads, 

regardé comme un mois néfaste au sens religieux de ce demier adjectif. 
Cette croyance n’est pas aussi vive â Kairouan M, Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes states (/oc, ciU p. n) that at Tunis the old women abstain from all 
needle-work on the tenth day of Muharram and put on red dresses as a 
sîgn of moumîng. 

^ Monchicourt, loc. cit, p, 387. 3 Lane, cii, p. 432 sqg, 

® Hughes, A Dieiionary of Isïam (London, 1896), p. 407. 

^ Sell, op. cit. p. 306, 
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wrap it up in a small piece of calico, and then either bury 
it or throw it into a well ; this is supposed to give to the 
girl an abundance of hair. The interesting feature of the 
rite is that the date which is buried or thrown into a well 
is said to be bâba ^Atsâr, “ father 'Aisör Ceremonial 
burials on the same day have been reported from other parts 
of the country. At Settat, in the Shäwîa, the children dig a 
holc in the ground and bury in it a puppet made of a bone 
enveloped in rags ; ^ and among somc Berber tribes, also, 
a puppetj which is callcd “ *Âsur **, “ my brother ** or “ uncle 
*Âsur**, or “ the bridegroom of ‘Älûra’*, is buried or de- 
stroycd.^ 

The mythical being 'Aiäör or Bâba Aisôr, for whom the 
people mourn,^ is obviously a personification of the Old 
Year, which has bcen succeeded by thc New. He corre- 
sponds to the female spirit of an old and hideous appearance 
called îîagûza —a name derived from the word '^ägâza^ 
meaning an old woman—^who represents the Old Year of 
the solar calendar,* and to Tamê-aa*t, meaning the same, who 
represents the end of the winter,® So also the burial of the 
date called Bâba Aiäör, or of the puppet called by some 
similar name, is the burial of the Old Year, M. Laoust 
suggests that the puppet which is buried or destroyed 
represents the spirit of vegetation, though he also seems to 
regard it as a symbol of the year which has come to an end ; ® 
but I can find no sufficient ground for that suggestion. That 
the puppet is carried about in the gardens or the fields, as 
well as in the village, does not prove that it is a personifica- 
tion of the spirit of vegetation which is supposed to împart 
baraka to the crops. It may be a means of ridding the 
plantations of evil influences, which are attracted by the 
puppet and afterwards destroyed with it; this would be in 
the style of other rites practised at the same period. There 

^ Villes et tribus du Maroc : Casablcmca et les Châouîa, ü. 302. 

® Laoust, Étude sur le dialecte berbére des Ntifa^ p. 319/ Idemy in 
HesfériSf i. 30 sg^, 

® According to M. Doutté {Merrâkech [Paris, 1905], p. 371), the same 
personage îs mentioned in mouming chants in the Rahâmna. 

^ Infra^ p, i6r. ^'lnfra, p. 174, 

® Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 32 j*^. 
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are other puppets which are of interest in this connection, 
At Fez the broom, or one of thc brooms, of the household 
is on the ^âsûra day dressed up as a bride with a silk kerchief 
and made to lean against the wall in an upright position. 
Among the Ait Warâin, again, the women on the previous 
evening dress up a piece of wood as a woman, lift it up, and 
dance with it, singing and playing on their tambourines ; 
they call this puppet Tanjawîya, meaning a woman from 
Tangier, which indicates that she is regarded as a ncwcomer. 
I presume that the dressed-up broom and piece of wood 
represent thc New Year with its anticipated joys and good 
luck, just as olhcr puppets and Bâba *Ai§ôr impersonate the 
Old Year wîth its worries and evils. 

It seems that the ignorant women of Dukkâla really 
have a truer conception of the mourning at ^äSûra than the 
learned theologians of Islam. We have reason to believe 
that the mourning for Sîdna lâ-^sen and 1-^IÔsin on that 
occasion has the same origin as that for B|ba ‘Aiëör, being 
only an islamised interpretation of rites connected with 
the Old Year. In his interesting book on the Mu^arram 
mysteries among ihe Tartars, Dr. Lassy justly observes that 
these mysteries appear to refîect the very character of the 
end of the year, and that it is not surprising to find the Year 
End, which is considered “ a most unpropitious season and 
one when the doings of the people in a particular degree are 
directed upon the getting rid of the besetting misfortunes 
of life’*, connected with the commemoration of the most 
calamitous event of the Shî*ah history.^ 

There are other rites connected with death that are 
pracCised at this time of the year. On thc 'äSûra day the 
people vîsit the graves of their dead friends, pour water 
over thcm, and distribute alms at them. Not infrequently 
recitations from the Koran are made there, and in some 
parts of the country sprigs of myrtle are put on the graves. 
Alms on behalf of the dead are also given to poor people 
and children at other places than the cemetery, and water 
or small jars are frequently distributed in charity.® 

In many places a masquerade or carnival takes place in 

^ Lassy, ôp. cit. p. 234 sqq, 3 Infra^ p, 481 sqq. 
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the month of the ‘Aäûr. When the Court is in Fez the Sultan*s 
soldiers arrange there a great show, which is performed 
before the Sultan on the 'âSâra eve and on the following 
nights till the end of the month in the houses of his ministers 
and other dignitaries or wealthy persons. An essential 
feature of this show is a large toy-house, called bsâf^ made of 
cardboard ornamented with desîgns in different colours and 
mounted on wooden frames, and provided with a cupola 
like a saint*s tomb. It is illuminated inside with candles, and 
is carried by soldiers, who are surrounded by other soldiers 
holding paper lanterns on bamboo canes. It is followed by 
a procession comprising a large number of persons dressed 
up as different sorts of people, spirits, and animals, as also 
some other conspicuous objects besides the toy-house. 
There is the tall image of a scrpent-like monster, called s-Sät, 
made of wood, with the head of a man and a long beard, 
its body being covered with black calico and its head with 
sheep-skin-; it is carried on a cane by a soldier, who iriakes 
it dance and bow. There is a bâbbör^ or steamer, made of 
wood, with masts and sails and a smoking funnel, dragged 
along on wheels, with its captain pushing it from behind. 
There is the músëqa dë l-bsât^ a band of musicians playing 
on toy instruments imitating those used in the Sultan*s army, 
and one beating a drum. There are, besides, four qliyen 
with their respective instruments—the ^ûd (mandoline), 
kâmânja (violin), rbâb (two-stringed fiddle), and tar (tam- 
bourine)—and some twenty or thirty mwâlïn d-dâqqa with 
hnâder (plain tambourines), agwâlâf (short clay cylinders 
with skin), and qârqba (castanets). There is a fat qâdi^ or 
judge, wearing a ridiculous cupola-shaped headgear and 
accompanied by two or three scribes. There are two 
representatives of häl Mekka^ the shereefs at Mecca, who 
sing in the eastern dialect; some six or eight Därqâwa with 
very tall caps made of reeds wound round with green turbans, 
rosaries of common shells, and long and thick staffs in their 
hands, singing the grossest obscenities ; ^ a man dressed up 

I 

^ They sing :—Sädâfî dârqamâ mâ rifû Mdarî (meanîng a pack- 
horse, but used as a name for a grown-up youth who gives himself up to 
paasive pederasty), kidarîfë l~hâlwa (another name for the zdwia of the 
VOL. II O 
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as a súwâfa^ or fortune-telling woman, equally indecent in her 
talk ; ^ three or four q^äb or issîräfj prostituted women (like- 
wise represented by men), who address themselves especially 
to shereefs or other highly respected men, accusing them of 
not having paid their fees ; and the samc number of 'ârîfäf^ 
or superintendents of the prison for women, who beat the 
q^äb when complaints are made that they have not kept their 
appointments though paid in advance. There are several 
Drâwa, men from the Drä, some with a lîra (cane flute) 
and the others with a béndïr (tambourine), on which they 
play, marking time with their feet; a number of Gnâwa, 
one with a hândqa (thc Fez name for the gêmbriy or diminu- 
tive two-stringed guitar, used by the Gnawa) and the others 
with qâqbâf (castanets); some old ihúd^ or Jews, with masks 
of sheep-skin and beards, each playing on a tar (tambourine), 
and the same number of ihudîyäf^ or Jewesses, their wives, 
one of whom gives birth to a child with shrieks of agony 
when a performance is made in a house; some four or five 
nsâra^ or Chrîstians, among whom are a baSadâr^ or 
ambassador, his fûrjmân^ or dragoman, with copybooks in 
one hand and keys in the other, and his servants carrying 
a chaîr; and a râqqâ^^ or Moorish courier. There are, 
moreover, some jnün^ represented by boys dressed up in red 
jackets and trousers, with white masks over their faces and 
long projecting teeth, holding in the hand a big needle with 
which they try to prick the people as they pass along. There 
are two other spirit-beings, 1-Göl and 1-Gôla, the former with 
the face of a man and a big beard of wool, and the latter 
with the face of a woman and breasts made of sacks, so long 
that they can be thrown over the shoulders ; their genitals 
are particularly conspicuous, and at the performanccs in 
houses they dance and have intercourse. There are a jmef 
or camel, represented by a man dressed up as a camel and 

Därqâwa) fâyäkûl l-qâlu*a (testide). They repeat thc two last words 
many times, jumpîng up and down and knocking the ground with their 
staffs. Tliey also sing :— Héna liujjâj kîf jîna u qlawinâ fi dtnâi men 
bäbb ydtêna Itdwya (copulation) liâwya fkfîna* 

. ^ wd Ha irëg l-Jiabs ^auwêlfi u ntsïn 

fäisaini ^an (instead of 'd/a) hâlek wd hwâlëk u z~zebb {^fxâ^fqâ'ak (anus). 
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carrying a camel*s skull on a stick, with a pack-saddle on its 
back and a kettle on the top of it, and a or camel- 

driver, who shouts to the people to get out of the way; as 
also a nmeTy or leopard, and a némra, or leopardess, which 
copulate in public. 

When this motley crowd visits a house the bsäf is carried 
in first. Then the masqueraders enter in separate groups, 
in no definite order, one giving place to anothcr. Each part 
of thc programme, the cxhibition of the bsâf as well as the 
performance of each group, is called a frâja (plur jrâjäf 
or frâij), and it has to be paid for separately. Thc moncy 
is given to the so-called âmïn, who enters together with the 
bsât. He is a qâîd r^rha, or battalîon commander, and the 
other persons in the show are mostly soldiers, although there 
are also hired performers among them, The masqueraders 
try to excel each other in indecencies, the qâfi as well as the 
qft.âb, and the better they succced the more money is paid 
to the âmïn. The most decent of the lot seems to be the 
Christian ambassador. He sits down on his chair, looks into 
his copybooks and writes, and receives letters from the 
courier. 

This show is collectively named bsät, like the toy-house ; ^ 
and the same name, or bsât, as it is also pronounced, is given 
to the 'âsûra play in other Moorish towns, even when there 
is no representation of a house—for example, at Mazagan, 
where two paper lanterns with lighted candles inside are 
carried about in a procession made up by persons dressed 
as Chrîstians and Jews, who walk from house to house and 
receive money from the people. 

In country districts which have a masquerade in the 
'Â§ür neither a toy-house nor lanterns are, so far as I know, 
connected with it. At Aglu a party dress themselves up to 
represent a variety of persons and animals—an old man and 
an old woman, Jews and Jewesses, Christians, a she-ass, a 
hyena, a leopard, a lion, and a wild sheep (tidâd). They are 
called imgam îyüdt “ the chiefs of the night because they 

^ Illustrations of such toy - houses, aftcr photographs taken by 
M. Wattier, are reproduced in M. Laoust’s essay in Hesfêris, vol, i., 
in connection with the text, p. 255. 
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walk about at night, commencing on the evening of the 
twelfth day of the month and not finishing the tour until they 
have visited all the villages of the tribe. They imitate the 
idioms of the pcrsons or the sounds of the animals they 
represent, they sing and play, their talk is most lascivious, 
and the behaviour of the old couple in particular is as indecent 
as ît could be. Among the Imintagen, on thc ^âsûra day, 
four men dress themselves up as a Jew, a Jewess, an Arab, 
and an Arab woman ; the Jew has a paper mask over his 
facc, and thc Arab a mask made of a pumpkin peel. The 
audîence insult Ihe Jcw, thc Arab robs him of his wife, and 
whcn the poor husband tries to get hcr back he is shot dcad 
by the Arab with a toy gun made of cane. Masquerades in 
the 'Â§ür have also been recorded from other parts of 
Southcrn Morocco,^ as well as from Algeria ® and Tunis.® 
But în most country districts of Morocco they are held at the 
Great Feast, and where a masquerade occurs on some other 
occasion, either in the *AäSr or at the New Year of the solar 
calendar, there may be another one at the Great Feast. 

The bsäp is connected with the Muharram mysteries of 
the Shï'ah Moslems. The toy-house resembles ” the tomb 
of al-Husain ”, which figures in those mysteries, and at 
Tangier I heard it actually said to be the qôbba of Sîdna 
lâ-IJsen u Sîdna î-IJosâin, But in other respects the Moorish 
masquerades differ essentially from the mysteries of the 
Shfahs. They are frolicsome and frivolous, and have 
nothing of that mournfulness which characterises many other 
rites of the 'Âäûr ; the very word bsät^ though applied to the 
imitation shrine, îs probably derived from the verb basap^ 
which in one of its forms means " to rejoice Thesc mas- 
querades greatly resemble those of the Great Fcast, and may 
therefore be conveniently discussed in connection with thc 
latter. In the present place I shall say only a few more 

^ Laoust, in HcspériSt i. 259 sgq .; Doutté, Magie et religion âans 
VAfriqtte du Nord, p. 506 sq. (Hâha, Shiâdma), 

® Biarnay, oji. cit. p. 213 sq. (VVargla) ; Doutté, op. cit. p. 499 sqq. 

® Alonchicourt, loc. cit. p. 287 sqq. 

^ Wahrmund, HandwÖrierbitch der neu-arabiscken und deuischen 
Sprache^ i. (Giessen, 1898), p. 215. Cf. Castells, op. cit. p. 8 n. 3. 
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words about thcm. While ihey lack the central figure of 
the Great Feast carnival—^the man dresscd iii the skins of 
sacrificed animals—there is in some of them a being which 
does not seem to occur in that carnival, namely, the image 
of a hideous monster. In the carnival of Tangier, also, 
figures a serpent-monster, called s-Sat, with the head of a 
woman ; ^ while some Berber tribes of the south have their 
ogre ** or “ ogre of Thc meaning of these 

images can only be a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they 
were meant to frighten away evil spirits or prevent them from 
doing mischief; the Sât at Fez is said to represent a big 
serpent living in the desert, which is known to bar the way 
for travellers. Perhaps also they are representations of the 
Old Year in all its hideousness. The old man figuring in the 
'ÂsSr masquerade ® seems at all events to express such an 
idea; in Tunis he is called *' the greybeard of and 

in some parts of Algeria the same name is given to the whole 
carnivaL® But in the carnival the Old Year is no longer 
mourned for, like B|Lba ‘Aiäôr in Dukkâla ; it is merely an 
object of ridicule and mockery, 

An intcresting object is the big ** steamer It seems 
too important a feature of the show to be looked upon merely 
as an accessory to the Christian ambassador and his attend- 
ants, who themselves only play a secondary part in the play. 
Moreover, at Tarudant it is said to be thc custom for children 
on the 'âïûra day to go about in ** une sorte de carriole 
which is called ssfina^ a bcrberised form of the Arabic sfîna, 
which means ** ship ” ; and a similar custom is said to exist 
at Salli.® The bdbbör is presumably connected with boat 
ceremonies found elsewhcre. In Luxor, in Egypt, there are 
three boat processions every year, namely, at the festivals 
commemorating the birthday of its patron saint and that of 
the Prophet and at the beginning of Ramadän ; and much 
revelry and debauchery were formerly connected with thesc 

^ For a similar monster in a carnival held at Rabat, see Castells, op, cit, 
p. 8 n. 3. ® Laoust, in Hûspêris^ i. 259 sqq. 

® See ibid. p. 279 sqq. * Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 390. 

® Doutté, Magie et religion dam l*Afrigue du Nord, p. 499 sgg, 

* Laoust, in Hespêris, i. 291 n. i. 
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festivals. Professor Sclîgman connccts thcse ritcs with thc 
importance of the boat in ancient Egyptian cercmonial, as 
shown by thc number of representations of sacred boats on 
sledgcs or wheels which have come down to us,^ He also 
points out that the “ Moormen ** of Ceylon havc a ceremony 
in which figures a boat on wheels, and maintains that it is a 
survival of an old Egyptian rite which, after being absorbed 
into Islam, was introduccd by “ Arab ** traders into Ceylon.® 
It may be adcled that during ihc closing years of the Roman 
period, according to Apuleius, a naval procession in honour 
of the Egyptian Isis was held at the opening of navigation 
în spring, a ship richly equipped and ladcn with spices 
being then sent to sea as an oifering to the goddess.® Boat 
ceremonies have also been widely distributed in Europe. We 
know that in the sixth century B.C. a ship, dedicated to 
Dionysius, was driven on wheels through the sti'eets of 
Athens ; and a ship-waggon was in use at a spring festival 
in certain parts of Germany,^ The original meaning of these 
ceremonies is not clear ; but they may have served a cathartic 
purpose. Vessels laden with disease-demons or misfortuncs 
are found among many peoples.® And like the Moorish 
carnivals, those of Europe are combined with purificatory 
ceremonies, such as fire and water rites.® 

The Month of the Mûlüd 

The third month of thc Muhammadan year, RabTu 
*1-Awwal, is in Morocco called SShar dë l-miilüd {l-mâulüd^ 
l-méilüd)^ the month of the Mûlöd **, or simply l-mtUüd 

^ Seligiïian, 'Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egypt*, in lissays 
and Siuäîes presenfed io Williatn Ridgeway on his sixiieth Birthday 
(Cambridge, 1913), p. 453 sq. ® Ibid. p. 454 sq. 

® Apuleîus, Metamorphoscs^ xi. 16. 

* Rademacher, * Carnival in Hastings, ErtcyclopcBdia of Religion 
and litkicst iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 226; Clemen, * Dcr Ursprung 
des Kiirnevals in Archiv fûr Religiotmvissenchafi, xviî. (Leipzig, 

1914), p. 147 sqq. 

® Frazer, Thc Scapegoai (London, 1913), p. 185 sqq. 

® Rademacher, loe. cit. p. 227; Sartori, SUie und Brasicji, iii. 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 105 sqq. “Fastnacht ist ja überhaupt eine Zeit der 
Reinigung ” {ibid. p. 1 17). 
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{l-mdulüd^l-mêiIüd)or^ amonglheBerbers,bysomcbcrberiscd 
form of ihe same word. These names are given it on account 
of the fcast celebrating- ihe bîrth of the Prophet, which com- 
menccs on the twelfth day of the month and lasts for a week. 
l'hc first day of ihis feast is called nhär l-ïdy “ the day of 
ihe feast ”, and the previous night lïlf I-mûlüd or lïlf l~ïd, 
The Mûlüd is a particularly blessed month, and all 
children born during it are considered fortunale. On the 
evening preceding the fîrst day of the month the Hamzîya 
and the Bûrdah of Sîdi al-Bösîrï are reciled in many of the 
mosques between sunset and the hour of the evening prayer ; 
these recitations are repeated on every evening until the eve 
of the feast, and on the last occasion thcy are contînued till 
daybreak. On this nig’ht also lïiînor mosques, säwzdf, and 
shrines arc illuminated, and the same recitations are made 
there. At Tangier ihe house attached to thc sdwza of Mûläi 
Abdlqâderj which is inhabited by shereefs of his family, is 
then visitcd by a crowd of women, who play and sing the 
prayer for Ihe Prophet throughout the night. At daybreak 
they get up and salute the birth of Muhammad, who is said 
to have been born at that hour ; and in cclebration of thc 
same event twenty-one cannon are fired al Ihe fort. On the 
eve of the seventh day of the feast (Iz/f sabd Pïd) there are 
similar gatherings in the houses of two shereefs belonging to 
the family of Sîdi Mûhâmmed 

The first day of ihe feast is kept as a holiday, but labour 
is also suspended on other days of it. At Fez the shops 
are open throughout the preceding night, but are then closed 
for three days, except those of the butchers, which are kept 
open in the morning. M any people abstain from work during 
the whole week. The colleges are closed between the first 
and the nineteenth days of the month and the schoois between 
the tcnlh and the eighteenth; and between the second and 
the ninth the latter are only open for an hour or two in the 
morning. The Ait Saddën keep the whole week of the feast 


as a holiday, Among the Ait Yúsi the women perform no 
other work than such as is necessary for the preparation of 


food during the three days 


preceding the feast and during 


the week of the feast itself. 
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At the time of the feast the pcople cnjoy themsclvcs with 
banqueting, powdcr play, target-practice, singing, playing, 
and dancing. At Tangier friends visit each other on the 
morning of the first day of the feast and breakfast together 
on hérrbell —consisting of pounded wheat wîth the husks 
removed, boiled in water and mixed with butter, and some 
honey in a hole made in the centre—or 'âsêda —a porridge 
made of semolîna (smtd) with the addîtîon of butter and often 
honey as well; and therc are similar banquets on the eve 
of thc seventh day. In thc IJiâina on the first day of the 
feast the men fire their guns at daybreak and the women 
trill the zgârtf ; later on there is powder play on horseback 
and in the affcernoon target-practice. Among the At Ubâhti 
everybody who owns a gun fires it on the eve of the feast, 
and the women play and sing, as they have been doing every 
night since the beginning of the month ; and on the following 
mornîng the men go on horseback to the place of some 
shereef, where they practise powder play till ^âsar^ while the 
women assemble there to play and sing. 

In some parts of the country this is a favourite time for 
the circumcision of boys,'^ and many saints have then their 
yearly festivals,® On the ninth day of the month the *£sâwa 
of Fez start for Mequinez with flags and music, practising 
their usual b^di’a till they reach the river outside the town, 
when they mount their animals. People kill and throw to 
them sheep and goats, which they tear to pieces and eat 
raw. This particular ziâra is called l-frîsa. 

The women paint their hands and feet with henna, their 
eyes with antimony, and their lips with walnut root on the 
eve of the feast, Among the Ait Sâddën many of them also 
smear their hair with henna on the following day. Among 
the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the boys and lads, on the eve of the feast, 
put some henna on the palms of their hands, while the 
grown-up men only dip one of the finger-tips in henna, or 
if they put a little of it on the palms wipe it off at once ; and 
they also apply henna to their horses, camels, cattle, and 
sheep, and to the ridge-pole of the tent, This is said to be 
good fâL At Tangier the women on the morning of the 

^ Infra, pp, 420, 421, 433, 429. ^ Supra, i. 175. 
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first day of the fcast paint wîth blue a vertical stripe, called 
gammâza^ bctween the eyebrows or behind the ears of their 
little children to protect them from the evil eye. 

Rajäb and Sa'bän 

In the seventh month of the year, Rajab—in Morocco 
called Rajäb, Rjeb, or Rjem—many persons fast on thc 
twenty-sixth and the twenty-seventh days ; some persons 
also on the first, fifteenth, and last day, or on one of them, 
or on every Monday and Thursday ; and a very few on every 
day of the month. The twenty-seventh day is called nhâr 
l-md'räj or sîmply l-mâ^râj^ and the preceding* night lïlf 
l-md'räj. This night is the anniversary of the Prophet’s 
miraculous ascension to heaveti, and those who can afford 
it celebrate it by having good food. At Tangier fowls are 
eaten both on that and on the following night; the schools 
are closed between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-seventh 
days ; and on the twenty-seventh before sunset the women 
go to the country to gather a 'certain grass called kâssââa, in 
order that there shall be an abiindance of good things, such 
as anîmals, food, and clothes, during the year. Thcre is also 
a little feast (músem) on the fifteenth day (Fez),^ or on the 
first Thursday of the month (Tangier). 

In the following month, Sa'bän—^pronounced Sa'bän— 
many persons fast on the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 
some persons also on the first and the last day, or on every 
Monday and Thursday; and a very few throughout the 
month. The fifteenth day is called fzmïm l-âmdr or fzmïm 
l-arwâ^, because the angels are then supposed to make out 
the account of everybody*s life ; or nhär n-nisha^ “ the day 
of the copy ”, because on the preceding night —lïlf n-nesf 
mën Sa^b§n —God is said to give to the angel of death a book 
containing a record of all living beings destined to die during 
the ensuing year. I have not heard in Morocco the belief 
that on that night the lote tree of Paradise, the leaves of 

^ Cf. *Abd el 'Aziz Zenagui, * Récit en. dîalecte tlemcénien in 
Journal Asiatique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. 100 sq, (note by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes). 
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which are inscribed with thc names of all living human 
beings, is shaken, and that when a person is to die in the 
year his leaf falls on this occasion ; ^ it is said there that the 
leaf of the sidrâf l~munifdhä on which a person*s name is 
written will fall forty days before his death. The food par- 
taken of on the nîght in question is better than usual; at 
Tangier fowls are eatcn both then and on the following night. 
The schools there have a three days* holiday, between the 
thirtecnth and fifteenth. At Fez particular notice is taken 
of the last threc days of the month, which are also considered 
to be possessed of baraka. Schools, government ûfiEices, and 
shops are closed on these days, feastîng and picnics take the 
place of work, and on thc roofs of houses, in the gardens, and 
in the streets there is a constant firing of guns, which reaches 
its climax and comes to an end when the new moon of 
Rama<^ân is seen. 

We have in an earlier chapter noticed the activities of 
the Gnâwa in Sa^bgn, their sacrifices to the jnün and other 
practîces.® That thîs month contains an element of danger 
is instanced by two taboos observed by the Ait Temsâmän. 
They must then refrain from bringing earth of any kind into 
their houses ; and they remove the eggs from their hens, 
since no chicks must be hatched in Sa*bgn. 

At Fez it is the custom for the married women at any time 
either in Rajäb or Sa*bân to assume for three or four days 
exactly the same attire as is used for the same length of time 
in Ramadän by girls who are still too young to observe the 
fast, with the addition of so-called rfâfed of embroidered silk 
over the ears ; and they are also paînted with henna in the 
same way as such girls in Ramadän,® with the exception of 
old married women, who are painted without designs. When 
the wife is thus dressed up, her husband, if he can afford it, 
gives in his house a feast, to which he invites the men of his 
own and of his wifc's family and othcr friends. If, howevcr, 
any of his or his wife’s relatives has died during the year, 
these practices are not to be observed. 

^ Lane, op^ cit, p. 477 sg, 

® Sîipra, L 380 sq. 3 p. 98 
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Ramadan 

After Sa'bän follows Ramadân, popularly called Râmdän, 
thc ninth month of the Muhammadan ycar, In towns the 
eve of it {Itlf râmdän) is announced at sunset by the firing 
of cannon, echoed by g^uns in the villages, through which 
the firing rapidly carries the news to a distance At Fez 
and in other towns the müdden*s call to the sunset prayer is 
followed by thc monotonous sounds of thc Ajîr, a long and 
straight trumpet, which is blown by the nSffâr for about five 
or lcn minutes. Aftcr the call to the evening prayer he again 
sounds his trumpet from the tower of the mosque, this time 
for a quarter of an hour ; and on the following morning, 
two hours before daybreak, he ascends the minaret a third 
time and blows the trumpet for a whole hour. This is 
repeated on every evening and morning throughout the 
month, but at sunset time only on the last day of it after the 
new moon has appeared. Every great mosque at Fez has 
a nSffär attached to it, and the same is the case with the 
majority of the smaller mosques, while the Qarwîyin and the 
Andalus have two nfâjar each, who blow their trumpets 
together. In the evening the nSffâr is followed at the 
minaret by a gdiyäf or hautbo^dst, who plays on his gâifa 
for a quarter of an hour. In the morning before daybreak, 
shortly after the nSffär has finished his music, the minaret 
is ascended by the müdden, who first repeats the formula 
A^ûdu billâhi men S-Htan âr-^râjlm, ** I take refuge with God 
from Satan the stoned one and then begins to sing various 
religious songs ; he is singing for about three-quartcrs of an 
hour, till dawn, when he chants the call to prayer. The 
múdden is singing thus beforc daybreak not only throughout 
Ramadän but also during the other months of the year. 

The most important feature of Ramadân is the complete 
abstinence from food, drink, and cohabitation from daybreak 
to sunset which is enjoined upon every Moslem, with the 
exception of young children and idiots, as also sick persons 
and travellers, who are allowed to postpone the fast to another 

^ Meakin, The Moors (London, 1903), p. 251 sq. 
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timc.^ In Morocco it is considcred an infringemcnt of the 
fast if a person smokes, if he picks his lecth so that blood 
oozes out, if he purposely causes himself to vomit or at least 
if he does not wash his mouth after vomiting, if he pares 
his nails, if he burns incense, if he telJs a lic, and in the 
opinion of some people if he smells a flower or puts a coin 
between his teeth. Thc women must also refrain from the 
use of henna, antimony, and walnut root, and are not allowed 
to smear thcir hair with oîl.® Although thc Prophet, accord- 
ing to the traditions, actually disapproved of travellers keeping 
the fast of Ramadân unless perfectly able to do so,® they do 
not readily take advantage of the privilege granted them,^ 
and the case is similar with sick persons ; ® it was impossible 
for me to induce my secretary from Andjra to take a tablet 
in the morning to remove his headache. On the other hand, 
lying-in women do not fast, and it is generally considered 
necessary that menstruatîng women should refrain from 
doing so ® and that they should take a hot bath before 
resuming the fast, which is looked upon as a holy rite not to 
be observed by a woman in a state of impurity. If a person 
who îs obliged to fast is seen eating, stones are thrown at 
him and he is put in prison for the remainder of the month ; 
and formerly he was stoned ^ or flogged to death. The 
heretical At Zihri (Zkara), however, do not observe the fast 
of Ramadän. Thîs I was told by an eye-witness from a 
neighbouring tribe, who visîted them in that month. 

As to the origin of the fast of Ramadän, the story is told 
in Morocco that when Sî)ndna Adam had eaten the forbidden 
fruit in Paradise, God punished him by commanding an 

^ Kûran, n. i8o, i8ï, 183; ScU, op, cit, p. 279 sq, 

* Cf. Scll, of, cit, p, 281. 

® Mishkät^ vü, 5 (Englîsh translation, vol, i. 476 sqq^, 

^ C/, Burckhanit, iVbfej on the Bedouhis and Wahäbys (London, 
1830), p, 57. 

® Cf. Biirton, Personaî Narraiive of a Pilgrimage to AUMadinah 
and Afeccahi i. (London., iSgS), p. 74. 

® Cf. al-Buhärî, Saitïh, vi. 6 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. riz), I was told, however, that among- 
the Ait Wäryäj^er women fast even during their menses. 

^ Cf Addison, West Barhary (Oxford, 1671), p. 211. 
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angel to take him down to earth, where he had to stay till 
his death and fast for Ihîrty daySj during which time the 
forbidden food remained in his body. As has been said 
above,^ it is believed that he who keeps the fast of 
Ramadän will be pardoned all his past faults, and this bclief 
is in agreement with the Muhammadan traditions ; but the 
origin of the fast is not explained by it. There is no evidencc 
that it was an ancient pre-Muhammadan custom to fast 
in Ramadän.® On the other hand, the Harranians, or 
“ Sabians observcd a thirty days* fasl in honour of the 
moon, commencing on ihe cighth day after the new moon 
of Adsär (March), or according to other information as early 
as the first day of that month ; and this fast seems to have 
implied abstinence from every kind of food and drink betwcen 
sunrise, or the last quarter of the night, and sunset.^ In 
Manichaeism—which is essentially bascd upon the ancient 
nature religion of Babylonia, though modified by Christian 
and Persian elements and elevated into a gnosis *—we also 
meet with a thirty days* fast betwecn sunrise and sunset 

^ Supra, i. 135. 

** We can hardly regard as such the passage in the Koran (ii, 179) 
where it is said, ** O ye who believel There is prescribed for you the 
fast as it was prescribed for those before you; haply ye may fear ”, The 
traditionists say that the Prophet was in the habit of spending the month 
of Rama^än every year in the cave at Hirä, meditating and feeding all the 
poor who resorted to him, and that he did 50 in accordance with a 
religious practice which the Koreish used to perform in the days of their 
heathenism. Others add that ‘Abd al-Muttalib commenced the practice, 
saying “ that it was the worship of God which that patriarch used to 
begin with the new moon of Ramadân, and continue during the whole of 
the month ” (Muir, The Ufe of Mahomet, ii. [London, 1858], p. 56 n. * ; 
Sell, op. cit. p. 316), But, as Muir remarks {op, cit ii. 56 n. *), it is the 
tendency of the traditionists to foreshadow the customs and precepts of 
Islam as îf some of them had existed prior to Muhammad and constituted 
part of “ the religion of Abraham See Jacob, * Der muslimische 
Fastenmonat Ramadân in VT Jahresbericht der Geographischén 
Gesellschaft zîi Greifswald, pt, i. (1893-1896), p. 2 sqq. 

® En-Nedïm, Fikrist (book ix. ch. i.) i. 4, v. 12 (Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabîer und der Ssabismus, ii. [St. Petersburg, 1856], pp, 6, 36); Abûl- 
fedä, 6 ii. 500); Chwolsohn, op. cit. i, 533 sqq., ii. 71, 72, 75 sq, 

* Kessler, ‘ Mani, Manichäer in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyclopädie 
filr protestantischû Tkeologie,m. (Leipzig, 1903), p. 198 sq.; Harnack, 
History of Dogma, iii. (London, 1897), p. 330, 
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comniencing on the day when the new moon begins to 
shine, the sun is in Aquarius (where it is from about the 2 oth 
of January), and eight days of the month have passed ** ; 
this seems to imply that the fast cannot begin until eight 
days after the aun has entered Aquarius and that conse- 
quently, if the new moon appears during that period, the 
commencement of the fast has to be postponed till the 
follo'wing new moon.^ Now the similarity of the fast of 

Ramadân with the Harranian and Manichaean fasts is so 

« 

striking that wc are almost compelled to regard them all as 
fundamentally the same institution ; and if this assumption 
is corrcct, we may conclude that Muhammad borrowed his 
fast from the Harranians or the Manichaeans or both. Dr. 
Jacob has in fact shown that in the year 623 , when this fasfc 
seems to have been inatituted, Ramadân exactly coincidcd 
with the Harranian fast-month.^ As to the origin of the 
Harranian and Manichaean fasts we have every reason to 
suppQse that they were in the first instance due, not to 
reverence, but, like other fasts connected with astronomical 
events,^ to fear of evil influences. The thirty days* fast which 
the Harranians observed in the month of Adsâr finds perhaps 
its explanation in the fact that, according to Babylonian 
beliefs, the month Adar was presided over by the seven evil 
spirits, who knew neither compassion nor mcrcy, who heard 
no prayer or supplication, and to whose baneful influcnce 
the popular faith attributed the eclipse of the moon.^ More- 
over, it may be worth noticing that the Harranian fast took 
placc about the vernal equinox, which is frequently—also 
in some parts of Morocco® and Algeria®—regarded as a 
somewhat dangerous period, and is a time at which the 

^ En-Nedïm, Fi/irisi, in Flügel, âfanl (Leipzig, 1862), p. 97 ; idiä^ 
p, 315 ; Kessler, loc, cit, p. 212 sq, 

® Jacob, îûc, eit, p. 5, 

® iJee Westermarck, Tîie Origin and Develûfi 7 ?ient of the Moral 
Ideas, ü. (London, 'igi?), p. 30Q sqg, 

Jastrow. The Rcîigion of Rabylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
pp. 2Ö3. 276. 463. 

® Infra, p, 176 sq, 

^ Destaing, ‘ Fêtes ct coutumes saisonniëres chez les Beni Snoûs 
in Revue Afrîcaîne, 1 . (Alger, 1906), p. 249 sqq. 
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Brahmins of India are wont to fast, though only for a day 
or two.^ 

From sunset to the hour of prayer în the morning ihe 
people are allowed to cat, drink, smokc, and amuse them- 
selves as much as they please, and well-to-do people then 
make up abundantly for the privations of the day. The 
ftâr^ or breakfast, partaken of as soon as the sun has set, 
which in towns is announced by gun-fire, very frcquently 
begins wiih hrîra^ or gruel, which in Fez is made of rice, 
or with a gruel, in Tangîer called súrba^ which contains small 
pieces of mcat and often also pieces of lemon, eggs, and 
vcgetables. Another meal, callcd sj^ör^ is eaten two hours 
beforc dawn, being preceded by public warnings in order 
ihat peoplc shall rise in tim.e; a dâqqäq or sdhhâr walks 
about in every ^âuma^ or quarter of a town, beating or 
knocking at the doors, and there may be a tâbbâl^ or drummer, 
bcsides, or, in country villages, a fdbbäl only. In somc 
places the ffôr is partaken of in the mosque of the village 
throughout the month (Dukkâla). 

Prayer is held to be partîcularly obligatory during 
Ramadän. In the mosques of towns recitations of the Koran 
are made for about an hour after the evcning prayer and for 
the same length of time before daybreak, and after these 
services additional prayers arc said with thirteen additional 
rek'ät^ called t^arâwê^ ramadân. At Tangier the wholc 
Koran has thus been gone through before the night preceding 
the twenty-seventh day ; on that night the whole Koran 
(súlkd) is recited again, after which twenty-one cannon are 
fired, and a third time it is completed on the night preceding 
the ^ïd §-?gérj or Little Feast, In country districts the fgî of 
the village recites a portion of the Koran every night aftcr 
the evening prayer, from the first till the twenty-sixth night 
of the month, and finishes the whole of it just before dawn 
of the twenty-seventh day, when some shots arc fired outside 
thc mosque (îjiâina, Ait Sâddën, Ait Ndër, At Ubâhti). 

At Fez it is the custom on the evening of the fourteenth 
day to eat hâlwa^ or sweetmeats, made of honey, and meat. 

^ Dubois, Dêscri^tion of the Character^ Manners^ and Cnstoms ofthe 
Peof>le of India 1817), P- 
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In many country places animals are slaughtered to supply 
the people with meat for the evening, because it is con- 
sidercd yery nccessary that everybody, even the pooresl, 
should eat meat on that night, and those who cannot get it 
otherwise have to buy some or at any rate have to kill a fowl 
to scrve as a substitute (hliâina, Ait Sâddcn, Ait N^êr, At 
Ubâliti). The men, or the men and the boys, havc their 
mcal in the mosque (tliâina, Ait Sâddcn, Ait Ndër), and the 
women may likewîse havc theirs logether, in a house or tent 
(Aiî Sdcldcn). Thc Ait Sâddên call this night ü4 umnâsaf^ 
ihc nîght of the half ”, that is, the half of the month. 

At Tangier there is no mûsem^ or feast, in the middle of 
Rarnadln. But on the fourteenth and following days the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house carrying a large 
writing-board, on which the scfaoolmaster has painted an 
ornament with the contents of an egg mixed with some paint 
and wrîtten with Moorish ink something from thc Koran in 
the centre. When the boys have entered a house the women 
kiss the writing-board and put on it some wheat or, less often, 
a little money ; and the boys sing, BaS f^âiyêd häd d-där be 
l-kahk u s-súkkâr^ ” May this house have a fcast with cakes 
and sugar On the other hand, if nothing is given them 
they sing, Bqi f'âiyed häd 4^där be l-frâqâS de l-kidär, 
” May this house have a feast with the feet of a pack-horse 
This custom is called haqq hmdda (meaning Muhammad). 
At Tangier there is no such custom in the *A§5r. 

There is one night in Ramadân which, according to 
Islam, is of much more importance than any other, namely, 
lailatti H-qadr^ ” the night of power ”, on which the Koran 
is said to have been scnt down to the Prophet.^ It is of 
more value than a thousand months.^ On this night ” Gabriel 
coines down in a crowd of angels, supplicates and asks grace 
for every servant, sitling or standing in remembering God 
He who then says the prayers ** with faith and thc hope of 
rcward shall be pardoned of all his past sins This night 
is one of the last ten nights of Ramadän, but its exact date 

^ Koran^ xcvii. i. ^ xcvîi. 3. 

® Mishkäî^ vii. 9. 3 (English tnuislation, vol. i, 494). 

^ Hughes, op, cif. p. 535. 
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has hot been discovered by any but the Prophet himself and 
some of the Companions.^ A tradition fixes it to be one of 
the odd nights—^the 2rst, 23rd, ^Jth, 27th, or agth,—and 
it is generally believed to be the 27th, that is, the night pre- 
ceding the 27th day.^ At Fez the whole Koran is recited 
during each of these nîghts in cvery jâma' l-if,ôtba^ or mosque 
in which the hétba is read on Fridays before the prayers, 
whilc it is recited in all the less important mosques, and at 
the great shrines as well, during the 27th night (lîlf l-qadr), 
All these places are then illuminated, and in the Qarwîyin, 
but not in the other mosques of the town, many women 
are seen. On this occasion it is thc custom for the 
men who are assembled in that mosque to eat dried fruit 
(^Jâkyd)y which is ofFered for sale outside it throughout the 
night. 

Among the Arabs of Dukkâla and the Rifians of the Ait 
Wäryâger the whole Koran is likewise recited during that 
night. The former do not only, as on otlier evenings of the 
month, take their/^Jr in the mosque of the village but spend 
there the whole night, eating dried fruit and burning incensej 
while the women are trilling the Bgârït, The Ait Wäryâger 
slaughter a number of goats and eat the meat, with oil and 
bread, in the mosque in the course of the night; this is the 
only evening in Ramadän when persons other than scribes 
take a* meal in the mosque, because they are afraid of going 
out in the dark on account of the blood-feud, which is always 
rife among them. Those who have milch - animals take 
some dry palmetto leaves to the mosque and put them in the 
rmdhräb where the imäm is praying, leaving them there 
until thc whole Koran has been recited ; the leaves are sub- 
sequently made into ropes, by which they suspend their 
churns in order to impart baraka to the butter. The Arabs 
of the IJiâina and the Berbers of the Ait Sâddën, Ait N^ër, 
and At Ubâljti consider it even more obligatory to eat meat 
on this night ® than on the fifteenth night of the month, and 
the men again partake of it in the mosque, except among the 

^ Hughes, op. €it. p. 534. ® Lane, op, cii, p. 484 sq, 

® Cf, ‘Abd el Aziz Zenagui, hc, cit. p. roi, note by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (Tlemcen), 

‘VOL. II H 
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last-mentioned tribe, At Tangier it is the custom to eat 
fo'wls on this occasion. 

The twenty - seventh night of Ramadän is not only an 
auspicious timCj but also a time which is fraught with 
danger. ^\i^jnün who have been confined in prison during 
the previous part of the month are then released, and pre- 
cautions havc to be taken to prcvent thcir doing harm to the 
pcople. At Fez a bdifa is again made on the roof of the 
house to burn the sayâtîn^ and the women play and sing 
thc same doggerel as on the ^äSûra eve.^ The At Ubâhti 
fumigate their tents with harmel and benzoin to drive away 
f(\x^jnün. The Ait Sâddën burn benzoin, gum-lemon, and 
other incense in theîr houses or tents between sunset and the 
evening prayer and in the mosques between sunset and dawn, 
to pleasc’* those spirits, as I was told. The Ait Tem- 
sâmän take a piece of rock-salt to the mosque, where it is 
left till the morning, and afterwards put it into the stacks 
of reaped corn as a charm against the jnün, 

At Fez all boys and girls who are still too young to fast 
must once in this month be painted with henna, though no 
particular date is fixed for the ceremony. The girls have the 
upper surfaces of their hands and feet painted with a design, 
while the palms and soles are painted without any design. 
The boys may have the hands and feet painted in the same 
manner, but their upper surfaces may also be painted without 
any designs, like the palms and soles. On the following 
day both the girls and the boys must necessarily be dressed 
in new clothes and new slippers (Jerbïl [women’s slippers] 
or bälgra [men’s slippers]). The girls should, in addition, 
have a ^olden armlet {démlîj) round the wrists ; one or 
several pearl-strings (fndëjjäf or mdëijjy sing. mdfjjd) round 
the neck ; a large ring (horscL) of silver. or gold, often with 
some corals (mârjän) suspended from it, in the ears ; a silk 
kerchief (sëbnîya) over the hair; a round golden ornament 
or charm called tâba\ of the size of a dollar piece, inlaid with 
five diamonds, on the forehead; above it one or more silk 
ribbons (liioty sing. haif) with fivc ornaments, each consisting 
of a precious stone (which in the central ornament should be 

^ Supra, ii. 65 sg. 
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green) surrounded by pearls, and with pearls on both sides 
of this row of ornaments ; a little higher up a so-called 
'aiyâsUi consisting of a silk ribbon with many thin golden 
plates of ihc size of a bélyün pîece, from each of which is 
suspended a smaller thin golden ornament called dêldül ; 
and on the silk kerchief on the top of the head a ^âmsa ^ 
made of pearls. The tâba\ the ^âmsa^ and the row of the 
five ornaments on the ribbon, at any rate, are charms against 
the cvil eye, The boys, again, have a hdmsa made of glass 
beads fastened to the garn^ or tuft of hair on the hcad, and 
over the left shoulder is hung a so-called fêhlïl, either a 
silver case or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containing 
a written charm against the evil eye ; these amulets are 
similar to those worn by boys at their circumcision. On the 
day when the child has been thus dressed up, he or she is 
on the afternoon about *âsar taken to the roof of thc house 
to be seen by the people outside, and remains there till sunset, 
when the clothes and ornaments are removed for the nighl ; 
and the samc is done every aflernoon during the three or 
four days when they are worn by the child. Those who 
have not got these things ihemselves borrow them from 
others. The custonî in question, however, is not observed 
in the case of a child whosc father or mother has died during 
the year, but in all other cases it is held very obligatory, 
Should anybody ask a child whose hands or feet have no 
marks of henna, Who is dead, your father or mother ? ” 
it would be a bad augury for the parents. In Rajäb or 
ëa'bän, as said above, the married women are painted with 
henna and dress themselves up in the same way, whereas the 
^âwâfaq (sing. ^âfaq)^ or unmarried girls who are old enough 
to observe the fast, are subjected to this rite neither then nor 
in Ramadän. 

The Breaking of the Fast and the Little Feast 

When Ramadän 'has comc to an end and the dawn of 
day no longer is a signal to abstain from food and drink, the 
breaking of the taboo is to be preceded by a rite which 

^ See supra, i. 448. 
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obviously serves the purpose of removing the danger attending 
it. Sïdî tlalïl says that it is an obligation on the faithful to 
give special alms, called fitr^ to the poor on this occasion, by 
prcference on the first evening of the festival following upon 
the month of Ramadän or at the dawn of the next day. 
Thcse alms should consist of those food-stuffs which the 
giver habitually uses ; their amount should be proportionate 
to thc number of dcpendants comprised in the houschold ; 
and thc quantity of grain to be given should be one — 
that is, slightly Icss than half a bushcl ^—for each Muham- 
madan member of it.® It is said in Morocco that if no 
fêtra^ as these alms are called there, is given, Ramadän 
will be hanging bctween heaven and earth. 

At Fcz the fêtra consists of the kind of corn, wheat or 
barley, which is the principal food of the family. An equal 
portion of it is at daybreak, before the fiirst meal of the day 
is eaten, set aside on behalf of every member of the house- 
hold, servants and slaves included. It is measured out with 
a wooden measure equivalent to an^eighth part of a mudd^ 
which is called ^âbâr Ifiêtra or mudd n-nbi or, by scribes, 
l-mudd n'-nâbâwi^ ** the mudd of the Prophet ”, and which 
is only used for this particular purpose'; there are measures 
of this kind that havc been brought by piigrims from Mecca. 
The several portions are put together in a basket or sack 
or on the ground, and this com is afterwards distributed to 
various persons : to the nâffär, or one of the nfâfar^ of the 
quarter, who calls for the share, called 'âwâid n-nôffâry 
which is due to him or to all the nfâfar of the quarter in 
common ; to indigent relatives in the town, who have a 
portion of thc fêtra sent to them ; to poor people who come 
and fetch their shares ; and, if anything is left, to the 
gâiyät of the quarter. The fétra must be given by or on 
behalf of every one ; but poor persons may give it out of 
the fétra they have received themselves. At Tangier these 
alms arc also given on behalf of absent members of thc 
household by their friends at homc, which is not the rule in 
Fez, and on behalf of deceased members as well; but the 

^ Ruxton, Mdliki Law (London, 191Ö), p. 52 n. 3. 

® Sîdî Halïl, Mii^ia^ar, i. 3. 10, i (Perron, op. dt. i, 450, 451, 455). 
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fétra of the lattcr only consists of a double handful of grain 
or flour. 

Among the Ait Sâddën these alms, called by them 
Ifâdârt, do not always consistof one kind of grain alone; but 
if the family has been eating, for example, wheat, barley, 
durra, and beans during Ramadân, portions of all these 
various species of corn or pulse are mixed together and given 
to thc fqï in the mosque or, if there is no /j'î, to a widow or 
other poor person or to some shereef living in the village or 
in its ncîghbourhood; but there are not many villages which 
have no fqï, The fqî himself also gives his own fêtra to 
some poor person. If the head of a household has no corn 
to give he borrows or buys some from the fql ; but in that 
division of the tribe which borders upon the Ait Warâin there 
are persons who only fîll the measure with earth, and empty 
it again, as many times as there are members of the house- 
hold, or give one fig for each member to some little boys. 
The measure used for the measuring out the fépra is called 
atémm, and one or two such measures are found in every 
village. These alms are also given on behalf of absent 
mcmbers of the household, In the Hiâina they are besides 
given on behalf of any member who has died during the 
month. Among the Ait N^êr the fétra of a suckling con- 
sists of milk, The Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi givc only grain, 
of the kind generally eaten by the family, which is measured 
out with a so-called talftârt and afterwards given partly to 
the poor and partly to the/^f of the mosque; and so neces- 
sary is it considered that nobody, not even an infant, should 
eat before his portion has been set aside, that a mother with 
a child at the breast has to rise very early so that the child 
shall be asleep when the///ra is measured out. Among the 
Ait Wäryäger the fêtra of a suckling is set aside on the 
previous evening. Among these Berbers the fêtra consisls 
of all kinds of dry vegetable food which they have been 
eating during Ramadân, including even a few almonds, 
raisins, and other dried fruits, if they happen to have them 
in the house. It is measured out with a so-called rmudd 
në nnbi^ made either of wood (in which case it has been 
brought from Mecca) or of earthenware; and absent and 
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deceased members of the houschold are also remembered 
on this occasion, The fitra is aftcrwards taken to the 
mosque and presented to the fqî^ except a small portion of 
it which is left in the housc to be given to poor people and 
schoolboys calling for it, The men who carry the fêtra to 
the mosque also bring with them some food for breakfast, 
which is partaken of in common by all thc men and biggcr 
boys of thc village. The fqï gives one portion of the fétra 
of his own houschold to the schoolboys in the mosque, whilc 
the other portion is distributed to Ihe poor people calling at 
his house. Nobody can, of course, eat of the fêtra of his own 
household. Among thc Ait Temsâmän the fétra consists 
of barley, wheat being only eaten by them on one day in 
the week and at feasts ; it is also given on behalf of absent 
members of the household, and in many cases a handful of 
barley is set aside on behalf of any deceased member of it. 

It should be added that thjtfép^a may be set aside, though 
it ought not to be dislributcd, before the month of Ramadän 
has come to an end, In the yiâina and among the Ait 
Ndêr it is most frequently, and among the Ait Saddën 
occasionally, done on the twenty-seventh morning of that 
month or on one of the following mornings ; and at Fez, 
also, there are persons who observe this practice on that 
morning. Among the Arabs of the IJiâina and among the 
Aiî Sâddën people who have no fitra to ofFer may make 
a written promise to distribute a certain quantity of corn in 
charity after the next harvest. Among the former a woman 
who gives birth to a child in Ramadän has her fêira set aside 
before she breaks the fast, in accordance with the general 
usage of lying-in women, It is also the custom among 
them that children who are too young to fast have their lips 
smeared with a little fresh cow-dung on the morning of the 
feast. The Ait Ndër put the same substance into their 
children*s mouths ; and among the At Ubâhti it is likewise 
applied to the lips or mouths of persons who have not fasted 
during Ramadân, before they partake of food on the first 
morning of thc feast, This is presumably a method of 
purifying mouths which have been dcfiled by food, 

The expiration of the fast of Ramadän is the occasion of 
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l-îd s-sgëTy ** the Little Fcast ” (in Berber Vïd amszian 
[Ait Warâin], Vïd amszian [Ait Sâddën], r^ï 4 amzzian 
[Tcmsâman]), which lasts for seven days, On the eve of 
the feast the women frequently paint ihcir hands and feet 
with hcnna, their eyes with antimony, and their lips and 
tecth with walnut root; hcnna is also applicd to children, 
and somelimes to domestic animals and the ridge'-pole of the 
tcnt, and even grown-up men may make a scanty use of it, 
as on the eve of the fcast of the Mûlüd. On the first day of 
the feast the people put on clcan clothes, and ihose who can 



Fig. 131,—The Litde Feast at Fez 


afford it some new garment or at least a pair of new slippers. 
At Fez the same rules as to the closing of shops and the 
abstinencc from work as are observed at the feast of the 
Mûlûd also apply to the Little Feast. The schools, which 
between the twentieth and twenty-fifth of Ramadân were 
oniy open for an hour or twq in the morning and since then 
have been closed altogether, are not opened again until the 
seven days of the feast have passed; while the collegc students, 
since the fifteenth of Ramadän, havc had a holiday which 
lasts for a month. Among the Ait Yiisi and the Ait Sâddën 
the women perform no other work than such as is involved 
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in the preparation of food during the whole "week of the 
feast, and among the latter during the three or sometimcs 
scven previous days besides. 

At Fez it is the custom for thc men to visit their own and 
their wivcs' relatives during the first three days of the feast, 
to wish them a blessed feast, and in the entertainment ofFcred 
them various kinds of sweet pastry—such as säbbakîya^ 
griws^ and rg$fa —play a prominent part. Among the Ait 
Sâddcn it is the custom for all the men of a village on the 



Fig. 132.—^The Little Feasl at Fez. 


first day of the feast to have their breakfast and mid-day meal 
together in the mosque ; and throughout the week visits 
are madc to relatives, cspecially by the women, who at Fcz 
havc to stay at home. Among the Ait Temsâman all the 
mcn of a village who have been married since the Littio 
Feast of the previous year take in the afternoon of the first 
day the meat of a he-goat, séksâ^ cggs, and salt butter to the 
mosque, where they make a feast, called ssbo^L^ with all the 
üther men and thc boys of the village as gucsts. Besides 
visiting and feasting, powder play and target-practice are 
common features of the feasl. Among the Ait Yiisi both 
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men and women have a tug of war {mzâgmîrd) on the 
morning of the first day. 

The chief religious rite of the Liltle Feast is the service 
which is held at the msâlla on the morning of the first day. 
This is exactly similar to the service which takes place there 
at the Great Feast, cxccpt that it is nol followed by a sacrifice, 
and the description of it may therefore be deferred to thc 
account given of the latter. There are pcrsons who fast on 
the six latter days of the feast, which is considered a great 
mcrit.^ 

« Cf. Mishhâit vü. 7 - « (English translation, vol. i. 483). 



CHAPTER XIV 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN 

CALENDAR (concluded) 

The Great Feast 

On the tenth day of the month 'Qû ’hhijjah, the last month of 
the year, the Muhammadan world celebrates its yearly sacri- 
ficial feast, known under different names in differcnt Moslem 
countries. In Morocco the Arabic-speaking population call 
it l-*ïd l-kblr^ " the Great Feast and the Berber-speaking 
tribes by names such as Vld mgqorn (Amanüz), Vîd amqqran 
(Ait Warâin), Vî4 amqqöran (Ait Sâddën, Aiî Yúsi), or 
r*îd amqqran (Temsâmän), meaning the same. In this case, 
as in the case of the ^âSür^ the mûlüd^ and the Hd the 

name of the feast is popularly given to the whole month in 
which it is celebrated. 

The customs and rites connected with the Great Feast 
may be divided into various groups. They comprise prac- 
tices of a purificatory or sanctifying character, the object of 
which is to prepare the people for the holy feast and its 
principal feature, the sacrifice; preparatory practices, the 
object of which is to purify or sanctify the sacrificial animal, 
as also the instrument with which it is to be slaughtered ; 
the act of sacrifice itself; practices by means of which the 
people aim to utilise the baraka of the sacrificed victim ; and 
practices by which they aim to guard themselves against, 
or rid themselves of, the evil influences of the feast and its 
sacrifice. The first of these groups of rites partly coincides 
with the last. 
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Thc people must purify and sanctîfy themselves in order 
to bcnefit by the holy fcast and its sacrifice, as also to protect 
themselves against supernatural danger ; for holiness, as we 
know, implies not only beneficial energy but also a seed of 
cvil, which is particularly apt to affect unclean individuals. 
Personal cleanliness should be observed. Men and boys 
have their heads shaved, and many persons havc a bath ; 
în Fez the barbers* shops and the hot baths are kepfc opcn 
throughout the night preceding the feast. On the morning 
of its first day the people dress themselves in clean clothes, 
and those who can afford it put on new slippers. In some 
places it is the custom to purify the clothes with rose- or 
orange-water, or to fumigate them with agal-wood or other 
incense commonly used for the purpose of keeping off the 
jnûn (yiâina, Ait Sâddën). 

An important preparation for the feast is the use of henna, 
which I have found among all the country people of whose 
customs I have obtained information, with the exception of 
the Rifians of X^nisâmän ; and, as has becn said above, 
henna is used not merely as a cosmetic but as a means of 
protection against evil influences. The women paint their 
hands with it, and in many cases (Andjra, At Ubâjiti, Ait 
Sâddën, Ait Yúsi, Ait N^ër) also their feet, on the eve of the 
feast or sometimes (Ait Warâin) a little before ; but at Fez 
I was told that the women there are too busy with household 
duties on this occasion to have time to subject themselves 
to that process, accompanied as it is by certain inconveni- 
ences. In some places the married women only paint their 
feet (yiâina, Amanüz, Aglu), or paint patterns on them 
(Andjra). Children of either sex are often painted in the 
same manner as the unmarried (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, yiâina, 
Andjra, Ait N^ër); but henna may also be more liberally 
applied to girls than to boys, the latter only having it daubed 
on their hands (At Ubâ^ti, Ait Yúsi) or the right hand 
(Ait Sâddën, Amanûz, Aglu). Grown-up or married men 
abstain from it altogether (yiâina, Andjra, Ait Sâddën, 
-A-glu), or only smear it on the palms of their hands or the 
tips of their fingers (At Ubâhti), or dip the little finger of 
their right hand (Dukkâla) or its nail (Ait Wäryâger) into it. 
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Unmarried young men may makc a larger use of it, applying 
it to their hands (Ait Yüsi) or to their right hand (Ait Sâddcn); 
but left-handed bachelors daub it on the left hand instead 
of the right (tôzä.), 

Among some tribes the women also rub thcir hair with 
hehna—not, howevcr, on the eve of the fcast, but on the 
first or second day of it, or even latcr (Ait Ndër, Ait Sâddën). 
Among the Ait Warâin it is the unmarried girls who are 
addicted to this practice ; and that it is not merely looked 
upon as a means of improving their appearance is evident 
from thc belief that thcy will lose their hair unless they rub 
it with henna before the hair of the sacrificed animal is singed 
off on the first day of the feast. The Ait Ndër smear a little 
henna on their navels on the eve of the feast in order to 
prevent indigestion. 

Henna is applied to horses (Uiâina, Ait Yúsi, Aiî N^ër) 
and other domestic animals as well as people, especially to 
such white spots as may be found on their bodies. The 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz, for example, daub it on thc foreheads of their 
horses and sheep, and on their camels, cattle, and goats. 
The Ait Sâddën smear some henna on the foreheads and 
feet of their horses and mules, on the foreheads of their cows, 
sheep, and goats, and on tbe tips of the shceps* tails ; or, 
if they have a large number of animals, sprinkle them with 
a mixture of henna and water. The At Ubâijîi put a little 
henna on one animal of each species, even dogs and cats, 
and thc Ait Yúsi and the Arabs of the IJiâina on the sires 
of thcir sheep. Greyhounds have henna applied to their 
foreheads (Ait Yüsi), or to their chests and feet as well 
(IJiâîna, Ait Sdddcn) ; while the Ait Wäryâger, who are 
great hunters, smear it on the feet of the greyhounds only, 
and on no other animal, on account of its being scarce among 
them. People who live in tents daub henna on the ridge-pole 
(Dukkâla, Ait Sadden) or the vertical poles of the tent 
(Ait Ndër, Ait Sâdden), and the Aiî Sâddën also do so on 
the polc (tärrselt) supporting the roof of a house. 

On the eve of the feast, or afterwards, the women (Ulâd 
BiVäzîz, Ait Sâddën, Ait Yúsi, At Ubâhti), or the married 
women (Andjra, Amanuz), paint their eyes with antimony 
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and their lips and teeth v/ith walnut root or bark, In Andjra 
the scribe who conducts thc service on ihe first morning of 
the feast has also his eyes coloured with antimony; and 
among the Ulâd Bû*âzîz the same is the case with other 
men as well. 

There are other practices, of a more religious character, 
that are intended to prepare thc people for the celebration 
of the feast. On the day preccding it—called nhâr ^arafa^ 
" the 'Arafa day ", because on this day the hill of'Arafah or 
‘Arafät is visited by the pilgrims—^it is in some parts of the 
country the custom to visit the shrines of saints (Andjra, 
Amanüz), which is supposed to confer baraka on the 
visitors. The latter take home with them some earth from 
the shrine (Temsâmän) and also some dates which they buy 
at the place (Ulâd Bû*äzîz). The Ait Temsâmän make such 
visits not only on this day, which they call ^âfa tamqqrant 
or the great *Arafa ", but also on the preceding day, 
^âfa iamBJStant or ** the little 'Arafa". They abstain from 
work on those two days. At Fez the schools, which between 
the first and seventh days of the month have been opcn for 
an hour or two in the morning, are closed on the eighth and 
ninth. Among the Ait Yúsi and the Ait Sâddën the women 
perform the necessary household duties, but no other work, 
during the three, or among the latter sometimes the seven, 
days immediately preceding the feast. The ‘Arafa day is 
very generally kcpt as a holiday. We have in another con- 
nection noticed various taboos which must be then observed 
by the people at home if a member of the family is on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.^ 

It is considercd meritorious, but not obligatory, to fast 
on the *Arafa day till sunset,® and there are a good many 
persons who do so, although among some tribes their number 
is infinitesimal. Among the Ait Temsâmän people also fast 

^ Supra, i. 238, 251. 

® Cf Mishkât, vii. 5. i (EngUsh translation by Matthews, vol. i, 
[Calcutta, 1809], p. 483), Sïdî HaUlsays {Mu^ia^ar, i. 4. i. 3 [Perron, 
Précis de juris^rudence musuhrume selon le rite malékite par Kkaltl 
ibn-IsKâH, vol. i., Paris 1848, p. 464]) that it is meritoïious to fast during 
the days preceding the festival of the immolation from the first day of the 
month inclusive. Cf Mishkât, iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321 sq,). 
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on the previous day. The Ulâd Bû'äzîz believc that he who 
has been fasting on the *Arafa day and on the following 
morning and breaks his fast by eating part of the liver of a 
sacrificed animal, and in addition to this says a hundred 
rek^âti or forms of prayer, is thcrcby enabled to pronounce 
curses of very great efificacy. Among the same tribe nobody 
is allûwed to make sêksúy their staple food, on the eve of the 
feast; and the Rifians of the Ait Wäryâger abstain on that 
evening, and as long as thc feast lasts, both from this food 
and from their ordinary daily dish damreql^ a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. Thc Ait Temsâmän only abstain 
from the latler kind of food, which they call tamarrâqK 

Almsgiving is another method by which the people 
prepare themselves for the feast. Among various tribes, 
on the 'Arafa day, the children of a village go about from 
tent to tent or from house to house in their own village or in 
ncighbouring villages as well, singing a song with a view to 
inducing the inhabîtants to give them presents of food or 
. money. Among the Ulâd Bû'âzîzthe ambulating boys, accom- 
panied by the little girls, sing, 'Arfa 'Arfa^ lâlla meimúna^ a 
niülât Uiiâhna a'têni hâiâ^ bâiâa bqS nzduwâq lokii lofti 'add 
t-'tâlëby ftâlëb h ^bâbüfï j-jinna yît^âbû^ a ‘Aisa wa Iflîma 
râfdät Ulima le Uiûlba ^nersúla, ” ‘Arfa *Arfa, propitious 
lady, O mistress of the tent give me an egg an egg that I 
may paint my writing-tablet, my writing-tablet is with the 
scribe, the scribe and his friends will find each other in 
Paradise, O ‘Aiäa and Ulîma, who take away the pain 
which was sent to the scribes ! In the Uiâina all the 
unmarried girls of a village, accompanied by the Httle boys, 
walk about, not only on the 'Arafa day, but also on thc 
previous day, 'arafa s-sgêra or “ thc little ‘Arafa ” ; ^ and 
there is a similar custom among the At Ubaliti. Among the 
Ait Temsâmän the ambulations of the schoolboys take place 
on the first two days of their holiday, which commences ten 

^ Another name for it îs nhär mina^ It îs on this day, the 8th of gû 
’l-hijjah, that thc pilgrims procced from Mecca to Minâ, to which place 
they agaîn return from ‘Arafah ontlie loth, when the sacrificial animals 
are killed, The Bniber of the Ait Waraiu call thc day in question umna. 
In tho East, Minfi is also called Muna (Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage io Al-Madviah and Meccah, vol. ii. [London, 1898], p. 180), 
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days before the feast, In Fez small groups of little girls 
from the Arab villages outside the town visit the houses for 
a similar purpose from thc beginning of the month till the 
‘Arafa day inclusive. These so-called 'ârîfaf sing, 'Ärîfa 
mbarkâ mïmûna 'Ärîfa mbarkâ mïmúna^ kâya Hâmmû 
bâya Hâmmü^ nâuwûd ^êfek wûlla yimmak fafënî si 
wúlla némsii nâ^fek úlid be l-kummîya u s-sâHya wâ rkâb 
jdtd nhär Ifîdy " *Ärîfa blessed and propitious 'Arîfa blessed 
and propitious, halloo yâmmû halloo IJâmmû, make your 
sister or your mother get up to give me something or otherwise 
I am going away, I shall give you a little son with a dagger 
and a pointed red cap and new stirrups on the day of the 
feast".^ During my stay in Fez in the winter 1909-10 I 
had myself the visit of a small group of these girls, niccly 
dres^ed and with their cheeks painted with red cosmetics. 
On the children’s return from their round it is in some places 
the cuatom for them to feast on the food thus collected ; and 
among the Ait Sâddën it is believed that if any grown-up 
person should come and partake of the meal he would derive 
merit from it, no doubt on account of the baraka attributed 
to food given in charity to children. In other places, again, 
the children divide the presents between themselves, each of 
them taking home his portion to give it to his parents or to 
use it for his own benefit ; and the schoolboys give part 
of it to the fqï (Temsâmän). Some of the corn (ijiâina, At 
Ubâhti), or of the corn or flour and salt (Dukkâla, G-arbîya), 
collected by the children is put into the mouth of the sacrificial 
animal immediately before it is killed. 

The gifts to the ambulating children are believed to confer 
merit on the givers, and consequently scrve a purifying or 
sanctifying object. They form part of the almsgiving which 
in some form or other precedes the feast and is continued 
after the sacrifice has been performed. In Andjra, where 
thc schoolboys go about collecting food and money, not 
before this feast but on the ^âJúra day and two days previously, 
thc people distribute alms among the poor on the *Arafa 
day; and among the country-folks in various parts of Morocco 

^ A very similar song is sung at Tlemcen (Mai^ais, Le dialecte arabe 
parlé ä Tlemcen [Paris, 1902], p. 293 sq,). 
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it is the custom on the morning of the first day of the feast, 
nhär Wïd^ to give charity consisting of figs or some kind of 
bread to children from other households or to poor people 
(Ait Sâddën, Ait Nder). In Dukkâla and the I^iâina thin 
cakes called bûiiyâr are on this occasion given as alms on 
behalf of deceased members of the family, sadâqt l-múfa ; 
and among the At Ubâhîi the first loaf of brcad is set aside 
for the same purpose. It is the general rule in country 
places that the men of the village on that morning take their 
brcakfast in common, either xn the village mosquc or at thc 
sanctuary of some deceased saint or in a large tent, exchang- 
ing food with one another ; while the women not infrequently 
arc sharing food with other women from neighbouring 
households, or breakfast all together in a tent apart from thc 
men. Among the Ulâd Bû'âzîz the men, after finishing the 
meal, ask God to grant them a good year and a blessed feast, 
and to have mercy on their parents and the Sultan, and 
they then say the prayer for the Prophet. Among the Aiî 
Wäryâger the men have a common meal in the village mosque 
not only on the first morning of the feast but on the previous 
morning as well; and on this occasion the women take their 
breakfast in the cemetery of the village. 

No religious rite is looked upon as more purifying or 
sanctifyîng than prayer. There are persons who get up to 
pray in the middle of the night preceding thc first day of 
the feast. But the chief praying ceremony takes place on 
the morning of that day at a place called the msâlla^ or 
“ place of prayer ”, This place may be at the sanctuary of 
a saint or outside the village mosque; but the msâlla of a 
town is either a whitewashed enclosure or, as is the case with 
the two msâlläf outside Fcz, simply contains a long straight 
wall with a prayer niche {fnähräb\ turned towards Mecca, 
and a pulpit (mänbar), ascended by a flight of steps, in the 
centre (Fig. 133). In some country placcs the msâlla is 
merely indicated by a row of stoncs or a cairn. It must be 
a placc whcre the persons who pray are sheltered from any 
evil influence which might otherwise deprive their prayers 

^ Sume of the BrSber, the ImännâSëii, call this day bûisléfieny “ owner 
of skins sing. ashb)^ 
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of their efïîcacy. If on any occasion a man who is engaged 
in praying sees another person coming in front of hîm, he 
immediately for that purpose places a couple of stones or 
some other object between himself and the passcr-by. I 
noticed this once when my little caravan passed a scribe who 
was praying on the roadside ; but it also holds true of persons 
who arc praying indoors, a glass or a bottle, or anything 
near at hand, being in such a case used as a shelter. 

At Fez, on the first moming of the feast, thc people who 



Fig. 133.—The fn^dlla outside Bab Ffo)? at Fez. 


are assembled at the msâlla sing, Lä ilâha illa llâkû allâhû 
âkbar, wa subhân allâhi u l-havtdu li llâhi^ wä lä hâula wä 
l§ qûwwdfa illâ bi llâhi “ Therc is no god but God, God is 
most great, and praise be to God and thanks be to God, there 
is neither power nor strength but with God When the 
Sultan arrives, the singing comes to an end, and the fqï 
who is gûing to conduct the service enters the mâhräb and 
says there two reUäty in the usual manner, with his face 
turned towards the East and his back towards the people. 
Everybody present follows his example. He then turns 
rouncl, addressing the congregation with the phrase, 
S-salâmû 'dlikum, " Peace bc with you which is repeated 
VOL. II I 
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by the people ; it is believcd that if anybody should say this 
before the fqï^ his prayer would be of no avail. The fqï 
ascends the múnbar and reads the hâéha^ wîth the book in his 
right hand and a staff in his left. In country places the 
ceremonies differ in certain details. For example, among the 
Ait Sâddën the mcn walk to the msâlla in proccssion, headed 
by a man carrying a flag which has been brought from 
Mecca by some returned pilgrim and is only used on this 
occasion. While they procccd, the first half of thc troop 
chant, Allâhû âkbar allâhü âkbar allâhû âkbar^ wa li llâhi 
l-hämd, ** God is most great, God is most great, God is most 
grcat, and thanks be to God ”, The latter half continue, 
Stibliân allâhi u l~h^mdu li llâhi^ wa lä ilâha illa llâhûy 
" Praise be to God and thanks be to God, and there is no 
god but God **. This chant is thcn repeated antiphonally 
till they arrive at thc msâlîa. After the two reUät have been 
said by the fql and the congregation, and thtfqï has read the 
iiâtba, he seats himself on a mat and calls down blessings on 
the Sultan, the people, and the feast. At the conclusion of 
every prayer the congregation, likewise sitting, express their 
assent by an amîn, The fqï strokes his face with his palms, 
saying, L-Iiafndu li llâhi râbbi l-âlamln^ " Thanks be to 
God, the Lord of the worlds The people get up, kiss the 
head of the fqï, who still remains sitting, and wish him a 
blessed feast with the usual phrase, Nbärfi Vîdnnês, They 
then do the same to one another and go away all togethcr, 
chanting as before, But they must not go back the same 
way as they came; this is a rule strictly followed not only 
by thc Ait Sâddën but in Fez, Tangier, and other places, and 
îs reported to have been obscrved by the Prophet himself.^ 
It is said that there is merit in every step to the msâlla — 
kîiîl hâlfa b Jiqsdna —and that this merit would be cancelled 
by the homeward stcps along the same route; but I have also 
heard another and, as it seems, more acceptable explanation 
üf the custom in question, namely, that the people want to 
avoid thc bqs^ or evil, which may dcfile the road on which 
they walked bcfore they had said their prayers. The cere- 

^ Al-Bubärî, SaliHij xiii. 24 (Frcnch translation by Houdas and 
Marqais, vol, i. [Paris, 1903J, p, 323). 
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mony at the msâlîa is followed by ihe killing of the sacrificial 
animal; and that it is, partly at least, looked upon as a pre- 
paration for the sacrifice is suggested by thc great emphasis 
which in the Muhammadan traditions is laid on the necessity 
of performing the sacrifice after, and not before, the prayer, 
in order that it shall be efficacious.^ 

Before passing to the rules referring to the sacrificial 
victim, we have still to notice some practices which in all 
probability have originated in an intention of the people to 
purify themselves for the feast or to keep away evil influences. 
Among thc Ait N^êr and the Ait Yúsi it is the custom for the 
men of one village to go, some on horseback and others on 
foot, to a neighbouring village to pretend to steal some of 
its animals. Then a sham fight ensues between the men 
ûf the two villages, with much discharge of powder at such 
close quarters that they not infrequently burn each others* 
clothes, the smoke of powder generally being supposed to 
drive away evil spirits. The whole affair ends with meals 
partaken of by both parties in common, first in one village 
and then in the other. Alî this is done very carly on the 
morning of thc first day of the feast. Again, among the 
Ulâd Bû*äzîz, when thc horsemen who havc come to the 
m^âlla from other villages return to their homes, they have 
a race in which those belonging to the same village try all 
together to catch hold of the unfolded turban swung by the 
man who takes the lead. 

The sacrificial animal, which is called in Arabic dhîya ® 
and in Shelha tafdska (Amanûz) or taffâska (Igliwa), is 
mostly a sheep, but people who have no sheep, or who cannot 
afford to buy one, sacrifice a goat; sometimes a bullock 
(Dukkâla, Shlöti) or a small camel (Aglu) is slaughtered on 
this occasion, but in such a case it is generally held necessary 
to sacrifice a sheep as welL It is said Ihat the most meri- 
torious sacrifice is a ram, and that the merit in sacrificing 
other animals decreases according as the victim is a ewe, 

^ Al-Bul) 5 .n, xiii. 3. i; 5- i; 7* 3 ; 8. 4 ; 10. i; 17. i; 33. i 
(vol. i. 312, 313, 31S-317. 319» 323)- 

® From the hour when religious people say their forenoon 

prayers. 
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a hc-goat, a she-goat, a bullock, a cow, a he-camel, or a 
she-camel. The sacrificial animal must be free from any 
defect. If it is a sheep, it should not be what is called at 
Fez a ^Lduli gartêt or hâuli b^ar^ that is, a sheep whose tail 
is short like that of a goat; and it is desirable that it should 
have not only a well-dcveloped lail, but long ears and horns 
as well. The best of all sacrificcs is that of a ram with black 
rings round its eyes, presumably because it looks as if it had 
been painted with antimony ; such a ram is called in Arabic 
l-hduli s-silrdi (Fcz) or l-^äuii s-srôndi (Idiâina), and in 
Berber ahâuli afiâmmi (Ait Sâddcn), ahâuli adâgmi (Ait 
Yúsi), a^drfi abârqi (Ait Warâin), bûizúla (Igliwa), or 
bizúla (Amanuz, Aglu). But a ram with a white face, called 
by the Ait Sâddcn ahâuli dgswi and by the Ait Yúsi ahâuli 
abârqi^ is also a very suitable victim. If the animal succeeds 
in tearing itself away when about to be tied up, it is no longer 
considered fit for sacrifice, but another animal must take its 
place (Dukkâla). 

Like the people, the sacrificial animal is commonly 
subjected to certain forms of purification or sanctification, 
In some places it is, on the eve of the fcast, daubed with henna 
between its eyes (Aglu, Ait Warâin, At Ubâhti), or has a 
similar stain made on its back also (Aglu) ; and among the 
Ait Warâin the sheep of the fiqî has designs painted with 
henna both on its body and its head. But elsewhere no 
henna is applicd to the sacrificial animal, even though other 
sheep are painted with it (Ait Sâddën, Ait Yúsi, Hiâina) ; 
I heard an old Berbcr from the Ait Yúsi disapprove of the 
custom of smearing that holy colouring matter on a head 
which is goîng to have its hair singed off on the following day. 
At Demnat and among the IgHwa walnut root is applied 
to the mouth or teeth of the sheep and antimony to its eyes 
or, at Demnat, to its right eye. It is considered proper that 
the sacrificîal animal should fast on the ‘Arafa day (Fez, 
Mnâsära, Ait Warâin, At Ubâ{iti, Aglu), or at least on the 
following niorning, till some food is put into its mouth 
immediately before it is killed. The food given to it on this 
occasîon, whether it has been fasting or not, is corn or flour 
and often salt as well, w'hich, as has been said before, is in 
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inany cases taken from the alms bestowed on the children 
on the previous day. At the same time some water may be 
poured into its mouth. Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the 
sacrificer, when he performs this cercmony, says, ^AlUfnâk u 
sarrabnâk fë d-dúnyay tta ^âllëfna u sârrabna f^ l^âyra^ 
“ We gavc you food and drink in this world, may you give 
us food and drink in the other world The Shlöh of Aglu 
give to thc animal a mixture of barley, salt, and henna, 
saying, Yâ râbbi ssâ^ha u Ihëna^ “ O God, health and 
quietness “ ; and this is done three times consecutively. The 
At Ubaiiti put into the animars mouth barley, salt, and a 
piece of charcoal; the Ait Wäryâger and the Ait Temsâmän 
some ycast. The main object of the corn, flour, yeast, and 
henna is no doubt to purify or sanctify thc victim, and that 
ûf the salt and charcoal to drive away cvil spirits. But it 
appears from the words which are said on this occasion that 
the food given to ihe animal is also supposed directly to 
benefit the people; and an old man from the yiâina told 
me that it takes away the b§s from the house. In the 
Garbîya, where I was once a witness of the sacrifice, a mixture 
of flour, salt, and water was not only pushed into the mouth 
of the sheep, but the remainder of the mixture was poured 
over and rubbed into its body. In Andjra, while the fql is 
performing the sacrifice, a scribe carries a pot containing live 
charcoal and benzoin three times round the place where he 
is standing with the sheep, in order to keep off ik\!tjnün with 
the smoke ; and as soon as the fqï has cut the throat of the 
animal he puts some salt into the gaping wound, and also 
throws some on the blood which has flowed on the ground. 
Some salt(Mnâsära)or a piece of charcoal as weil(At Ubâ^ti) 
is thrown on the spot where the animal is going to be 
slaughtered, as a protection against evil spirits ; or that 
place is, for the same purpose, afterwards sprinkled with salt 
(Ait Sâddën, Demnat, Amanûz, Aglu). Among the Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz it is merely swept clcan previous to the sacrifice. 
Among the same tribe there is a consecration of the victim 
after its death : it is hung up in the tent by a rope made of 


palmetto 

morning. 


leavcs which were brought from the msâlla in the 
This rope is afterwards, on account of its baraka, 

9 
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used for the tying up of a new-born calf or a ncwly bought 
anîmal. 

It is considered oblîgatory on each head of a family or 
houschûld to sacrifice one animal, but there are persons who 
sacrifice more, even as many as three or four, this being 
supposed to increase thcir merit. Among thc Ait Yúsi a 
man who has many sheep sacrifices not only one for himself 
but another one for his wife, and if he has several wives he 
sacrifices one shcep on behalf of each of them. Among 
their neighbours, the Ait Warâin and the Ait Sâddën, as 
also among the Amanüz, it îs considcred quite a duty for such 
a man to slaughter a sheep or a goat for each wife, but a 
husband who has only onc wife docs not sacrifice more than 
one animal. 

Thc first sacrifice is generally performed by thc fqï^ eithcr 
at the msdlla or inside the village ; in the latter instance it 
sometimes takes place close to the mosque. Immcdiately 
after the sacrifice a gun is fired as a signal for the other men 
to follow the /qt*s example, but possibly also with a vicw to 
driving away evil spirits. It is meritorious for a man to 
perform his own sacrifice. In Dukkâla I heard a saying 
that he who does not wash his own clothes, who does not 
write his own letters, or vrho does not slaughtcr his own 
animals, is already an object of mourning before his death. 
But if a man does not know how to butcher an animal, the 
sacrifice is performed on his behalf by the fqï or by some other 
suitable man, Among the Ait Yúsi the fql kills all the sacri- 
ficial animals in his village, and appoints one man from 
cach neighbouring village which has ^ofqï to do the same— 
some man who is in the habit of praying and is known for 
his honesty and has ncver committed murder nor killed a 
dog. It is a common rulc that a homicide must not sacrifice 
with his own hands (Fez, Ijliâina, Uläd Bû'äzîz, Beni 
Ähsen, Ait Yúsi, Ait Ndër, Demnat, IgliVa, Aglu) ; but it 
is not universal (Andjra, Ait Wäryâger, Ait Sâddën, Ait 
Warâin), or though it bc admitted in theory it is not followed 
in practice (Xemsâmän). Among some tribes there is a 
similar prohibition with reference to a person who has killed 
a dog, such a person bcing looked upon as unclean (Uiâina, 
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Ait Yúsi, Ait Ndêr, IgHwa, Aglu). Among the Amanûz a 
fqï who has committed homicide may kill his own animal 
but cannot conduct the service at the feast. 

There is also a consecration of the knives with which the 
animals are going to be killed. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz 
cach head of a household takes his knife with him to the 
m^âlla on the morning of the feast, and ihere all the knives 
are put together on the ground before the service commences. 
Should anybody arrive after the Ifôtba has been read, he 
must rub his knife against a stone in ihe wall or enclosurc 
of the sanctuary at which the people are assembled, this 
being considered to have the same effect as if it had been 
read over. In the Uiâina, again, a person who is late rubs 
his knife against one of the knives which have been placed 
in front of the fqï. Among the Ait Sâddën all the knives are 
thrust into the cairn which marks the msâlla ; among the 
Ait N^ër they are dipped into the blood of the sheep which 
has been killed by thc fqî^ or into the blood of any other sheep 
which has been killed with a knife thus consecrated ; and 
among the Ait Yúsi every man who is chosen by the fqï to 
slaughter the sacrificial animais of his village must do so 
with a knife which has been dipped into the blood of the 
sheep sacrificed by the fqï at the msâlla. 

In towns the fqï who reads the (lôtba and who 

may be the qâdi^ or judge, of the town, kills the first shecp 
at the msâlla^ and, if the Sultan resides in the town, he also, 
with his own hands, performs his sacrifice at that place, 
immediately after the htëb, In country places it is not the 
general rule that the first victim is sacrificed at the msâUa ; 
it may be slaughtered by the fqï outside the mosque of the 
village or, like the other animals, in or outside the owner*s 
housc or tent. The head of the animal which is going to 
be sacrificcd is turned towards the East. At Fez, when its 
throat is cut, the sacrificer says, Bismillâh allâhû âkbar^ 
^âla dkîy§f flän ben flânai In the name of God, God is 
most great; for the sacrifice of So-and-so, son of So-and-so 
The latter name is that of the owner’s mother, not of his 
father. But among the Aiî Sâddën the custom prevails of 
mentioning the name of the owner*s wife instead of his own, 
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as 'well as her mother*s name —Bsmillâ llâhû kbar^ *äla 
dhaü fiâna bent fiâna ; and the animal thus slaughtered is 
looked upon as her property. Although the sacrifice is as 
a general tule performed on the first day of the feast, it 
may be postponed till the second or third day, if a suitable 
animal cannot bc procured for the first.^ 

It is the rule that as soon as the animal is killed its 
head and fect are cut off. The women seize hold of them 
in great haste and singe off thc hair as quickly as possible 
(Dukkâla, yiâina, Ait Sâddcn, Ait Ndër, At Ubâhîi). In 

Dukkâla it is believed that if they do not do this rapidly 
their own hair will not grow; but the original reason for the 
pracücc in question seems to be ihe belief prevalent among 
some Berber tribes (Ait Wäryâger, Ait Ndêr) that the 
smoke of the hair drives away evil spirits or protects from 
other evil influences as well. 

The part of the sacrificed animal which is to be eatcn 
first is generally the liver, although in some instances (Ait 
Saddën, T^msâmän, certain families among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz) 
it is only partaken of on the second day of the feast. It is either 
roasted or boiled with salt, and in several cases it is regularly 
eaten alone without bread (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Garbîya, Ait N^ër, 
At Ubâljîi), The other parls of the animal are eaten in a 
fixed order, which, however, varies in diffcrent tribes or in 
different families. Very frequently the lungs and the stomach 
(Fez, Shräga, Uiaina, Mnâsära, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger, 
Temsâmän, Ait Warâin, Dcmnat, Amanûz), as also the 
heart (Shrâga, Uiâina, Mnâ§ära, Andjra, Ait Warâin, 
Demnat, Amanûz), are partaken of on thc first day, and the 
head (Tangier, Shrâga, Uiâina, Mnâsära, Andjra, Tem- 
sâmän, Ait Warâin, Demnat, Amanûz) and the feet (Tangier, 
Shrâga, IJiâina, Andjra, Temsämän, Ait Warâin, Amanûz) 
oix the second ; but sometimes .the lungs, stomach, and heart 
are eaten on the second day (Aij Sâddén), and the head and 
the feet on the first (}bid.) or thc third (Ait Wäryâger). The 
flesh is almost universally abstained from on the first day, 
and in some places (Aglu, Ait Warâin, some villages among 
the Ait Imlul who arc a section of the Ait Sâddën), or among 
^ Cf, Aliskkâtj iv. 49, 3 (English iranslation, vol. i. 323). 
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certain families (At Ubâhti), even on the second day. It is 
bclieved that a transgression of the rule relating to the eating 
of the flesh would be followed by the death of the transgressor. 
The Ail Sâddën say that if, on the first day, even the slightest 
cut is made in the flesh, liver, heart, lungs, or entrails, 
some misfortune will befall the members of the household. 
There are certain other restrictions to be mentioned in this 
connection. In the Garbîya there is a village whose in- 
habitants altogether abstain from eating the head of the 
sacrificed animal; ihey say they do so for the reason thal 
iheir forefathers once at the time of the Great Feast, when 
they were attacked by the Portuguese so suddenly that 
they had no time lo fetch their guns, repulsed the enemy by 
the aid of their knives and the horns of the sheep which had 
been slaughtered just before. Among the Ait Temsâmän 
and the Ait Wäryâger children are nol allowed to eal the 
throat, because it has been cut with a knife ; the former 
also prohibit them from eating the eyes, while the latter 
maintain that if two boys should eat together the same 
eye they would quarrel. The At Ubâlîîi believe that if a 
man should eat the nose, he would be found out in case he 
committed theft. 

What remains of the meat is made into qaddïd (or gëddîd 
[Ulâd Bû'äzîz], Iqaddîd [Iglfwa], rqaddid [Temsâmän, Ait 
WäryâgerJ, tiqqâddîdin [Ait Sâddën], asâwar [Ait Yúsi], 
tagârin [Aglu], tifîyi iqôm [Amanûz]), that is, thc meat is 
salted and curcd in the sun in strips. At Aglu, however, no 
qaddld is made of the first animal sacrificed by a fliarried 
man after his wedding if neither he nor his wife had been 
married before, A portion of the qaddïd is generally given 
in charity to poor people. We have previously seen that 
some of it, or something else of the sacrificed animal, is left 
to be eaten on the eve of the following ^äïâra?- Among the 
Ait Wäryâger some qaddïd must be preserved till the 
foilowing mûlüdf and among the Ait Ndër and at Mequinez 
a piece of the animal is left till the 'ânsâra (Midsummer).® 
By eating the sacrificcd animal the people expect to be 
benefitcd by its holiness, and by leaving a portion of it to 

^ Sufra, ii. 62-64, 66. ® Infrat p. 194. 
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be eaten at one of thosc feasts they hopc to transfer its 
benign virtue to thal occasion. 

The holiness of the victim is also utilised in other ways. 
Magic propensities arc ascribed to its blood. At Fez somc 
of it, as it comes fresh from the wound, is smeared on the 
hands and feet of little children to prevent them from swelling 
in cold weather and the skin from chapping. A very common 
custom is for persons who have chapped skin on the fect, 
or who want to prevent the skin from being chapped, to dip 
thcm into the blood fallen on the ground (Dukkâla, Ait 
Mjild, Ait N^ër, Ait Yüsi, Ait Warâin, At Ubâhti, Ait 
Wäryäger, Xemsâmän) ; but the Ait Sâddën, among whom 
'-thc same method is also adopted by persons who are in the 
salpit of kicking their toes against stones when walking, 
smôïitaîn that the feet must be dipped into the blood of seven 
otherent victims in order that any salutary effect shall follow. 

* he Aî Ubâhti smear a litde of the blood on their stomachs 
to avoid indigestion, and the Ait Mjild anoint their eyes with 
a drop of the blood first gushing out from the wound with a 
view to preveniing them from getting sore. At Rabat I was 
told that if the person who flays off the skin cuts his hand 
with the knife he will have a long life. The Mnâsära 
put into the hole in the ground over which the animal is 
sacrificed not only some salt but also a silver bracclet, in the 
belief that when the blood comes into contact with the 
silver the family will become more prosperous. Thc blood 
of the sacrificed animal is frequently used as a means of 
keepin^ off or expelling jnün. Among the Ait Wäryâêer 
it is drunk by persons who are troubled with such spirits ; 
whilst, as a precaution against them, the corners of the walls 
of the room inhabited by the owner of the sacrificed animal 
are sprinkled with its blood. The Shlöh of Aglu and 
Glawi sprinkle with sacrificial blood thc lintel of the entrance 
door of their houses, but care must be taken that none of it 
drops on the threshold, lest anybody should walk over it; it 
would attract Jnün (Aglu), or it would chap the skin of the 
feet (Iglfwa). At Demnat the dried blood is used as medicine 
by persons who are supposed to have been struck by jnün ; 
it is burned, and the smoke inhaled by the patient. The 
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Uläd Bû*äzîz put some of it under the threshold of a new 
house when building it, to serve as a protection against 
jnün, They strew the same substance on their pomegranatc 
trces when the blossoms are coming out, so as to prevent 
their getting dry ; both they and the Mnâsära place it at thc 
bottom of their stacks on the threshing-floor on account of 
its baraka ; and in Dukkâla it is also put in granaries to 
give them the benefit of its holiness. The Ait Yúsi smear 
it on thc backs of their shecp and goats to make them prosper. 
In the I^iâina it is, mixcd with henna, applied to thc hair of 
persons* suffering from a headache; and when an easterly 
gale is blowing it is thrown in a fire-pot in order that the 
smoke may stop the wind. 

The gall-bladder of the sacrificed animal is^ commonly 
hung up inside the house or tent, often over the fire-place; 
there is much baraka in it. In many tribes mothers, for the 
purpose of weaning their babies, rub their breasts with it so 
as to give them a bitter laste (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, yiâina, Ait 
N^ër, Ait Warâin). Among the Ait Sâddën women paint 
thcir eyes with powder made from it, mixed with antimony. 
The Ait Tcmsâmän burn it on the 'âîûra day and fumigate 
their eyes with the smoke to prevent their getting diseased ; 
and they also, on other occasions, fumigate their children 
with its smoke as a precaution against the evil eye. In the 
Idiâina, when a foal is ill, a little piece of it is burned and the 
smoke is made to enter its nostrils, The Ait Yúsi give their 
churns the benefit of its smoke in spring, when the milk is 
getting plentiful. Among the Ait Wäryâger the person who 
removes the gall-bladder from the slaughtered animal throws 
it into the yard {azqaq)^ where the animals are kept, after 
first spitting on it. Among the At Ubahti both the gall and 
the urinary bladder are suspendcd from the front pole of the 
tent, and are left there for an indefinite time. 

In the same tribe a piece of the stomach is hung up in 
the tent and, when dry, is burned as medicine for headache, 
the patient inhaling the smoke. The Ait Sâddën suspend a 
certain part of the gut from the roof of the house or tent in 
order to ** make the churn fat ”, The Shlöh of Aglu hang 
the so-called amgar wadan (“ die chief of the gut ”, caecum ?) 
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over the door of the housc, and if any membcr of the house- 
hold gets a boil a piece of it is put on the boil to promote 
suppuration. Thc Igh'wa throw parts of the intcstines filled 
with excrements on cornfields that are infested with certain 
larvae, called tigâg^ in order to attract and destroy these 
vermin. In Andjra beardless men smear their faces with 
the contents of the gut so as to make the beard grow. 

Thc right shouldcr-blade is often preserved at least till 
the following Grcat Feast, being sometimes hung up in the 
tent or housc, and sometimes buried among the corn which 
is kept there (Ait Yüsi, Ait Warâin, Ait Wäryâger);^ but 
there are people who thus preserve it only in case it has 
been found to contain a good omen. Among the Ait 
Temsâmän a person who has been bitten by a mad dog beats 
the wound with it three times after puttîng pepper on the 
wound. The Shlöh of Aglu paint it with henna and use it 
for the purpose of stirring the corn in the earthenware 
saucepan (ajëllun) in which they dry it over the fire before 
they begin the grinding, The Ait Yúsi bury the right 
shoulder-blade in the cornfield when thunder is heard in the 
spring, in order to prevent the crops from being burned. 
Among the same tribe it is the custom for a man who has a 
daughter, sister, or paternal aunt living in another house 
or tent to send her as a present one of the shoulders of the 
animal he has sacrificed. The Ait Sâddën do the same with 
the right shoulder-blade. 

Among the Ait Warâin the larynx is prcserved to be used 
as a charm against the evil eye, fastened to a stick which is 
thrust into a stack of corn In Andjra a piece of it 

is tied round the neck of a new-born babe as a protection 
against evil infiuenccs ; and it is also hung round the neck of 
a child suflfcring from a cough. 

The jaw-bones are in Andjra used as a rain-charm ; ^ the 
profession of the faith is written on them, although nobody 
can see the writing. In the yiâina a person who has an 
aching back-tooth puts on the cheek the corresponding half 
of the lower jaw-bone of the sacrificed animal; whilst its 
fore-teeth are burned and the smoke is inhaled by anybody 

^ See also szifira^ ii. 63 (Amanûz). ® Infrat p. 270. 
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who is troubled -wilh giddiness. Among the Ait Tcmsâmän 
a person who has been bitten by a mad dog may use the right 
jaw-bone in the same manner as the right shoulder-blade. 
A charm is written on the jaw-bone for the purpose of 
causing a bride to prohibit her husband from intercourse.^ 
At Lägzûa, among thc Ida Ugord in Uâha, the skull, called 
bukârrus^ is taken with music and powder play to a holy 
argan tree, Argan Isîscl, and is left there to safeguard 
animals and other property,® 

The Bni *Aros hang the horns in their houses and leave 
them there till the next Great Feast, so as to have the benefit 
of thcir baraka. In Andjra the horns are burned into powdcr 
which, mixed with watcr, is used as ink by the schoolboys 
in order to ixnprove their writing. With the same mixture 
some scribe wrilcs a few words from Ihc Koran in a new 
plate, pours water ovcr the writing, and puts some raisins 
in it.® The water is then drunk by a schoolboy who cannot 
learn his lessons, and ihc raisins, enveloped in a new hand- 
kerchief, arc placed by the acribe near the beehives. Next 
morning, before sunrise, he brings back the raisins, which 
are eaten by the boy on an empty stomach with a view to 
increasing his capacity for learning. In the same tribe a 
horn of a sacrificed sheep is hung in a pomegranate trce to 
prevent the blossoms from falling down. Among Ihe Ait 
Wäryâger slices cut from the horns are thrown into the fire 
when a snake is seen inside thc house, the smoke being 
supposed to drive it away, 

Among the Ait Yúsi some fat of the eyes of a sacrificed 
animal is at the Grcat Feast following the birth of a babe 
given to the child to eat in order to prolect it against evil 
spirits. Among the same tribe the tail of the sacrificed sheep 
is cut off and preserved for occasions when there is a strong 
easterly gale, a bit of it being bumed to stop the wind. 

The skin of the animal should never be sold ; yet there 
are persons who break this rule. It is sometimes given away 
in charity, sometimes used as a praying mat, and frequently 
made into a sack for holding women's clothing (Ulâd 

^ Stipra^ i. 574. ^ See sufra^ i. 67. 

® For another charm written with such ink see p. 400 
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Bû'äzîz, Ait Warâin) or into a churn so as to increasc the 
v(mantity of butter (Dukkâla, I^iâina, Aglu). The Shlöh of 
hoirlu rub theîr faces wilh the skin immediately after it has 
supiu flayed off. They also kiss the sheep*s mouth before it 
with 'led. The Ait Warâin tie round the horns of the sheep 
larvae, is going to be slaughtered by the fqï a silk kerchief or 
vermin some childless woman, who is thcreby supposed to be 
tï'fred of her barrenness. 

Among ihe same tribe thc barley and salt which remains 
in the mouth of thc animal after it has been killcd is removed 
and sewn up in a small rag or piece of leather to be hung on 
some child or animal as a charm against the evil eye. In 
various Berber tribes (Ait N^ër, Ait Warâin, At Ubâbîi, Ait 
Wäryâger) the barley which is found in the stomach of the 
sacrificed sheep is dricd and aftcrwards sown in a special 
place in the field. The grain of the crop resulting from it is 
called the barley of the Prophet ” and regarded as holy. 
It is cither sown separately or together with other seed, or, 
if there is much of it, partly used for food. 

The holiness of the sacrificed animal is utilised not only 
wilh a view to deriving supernatural benefits from it, but 
also for the purpose of divination. It is generally believed 
that if the animal gets up after its throat has been cut, its owncr 
will prosper and have a long life; it is said of him that “his 
days ” or “ his luck remained standing ” or “ stood up "— 
l~îyäm wâqfa (Fez), nïkërnt liâmëns (IgHwa), ibd mimúns 
Cibid.)y ibd Imäimúns (Aglu), mimvnénnes ïbêdd (Ait 
Sâddën). On the other hand, if the animal dies at once the 
days of its owner are supposed to be numbered. In towns the 
sheep sacrificed at the msâlla is immediately and in great 
haste carried in a basket to the house of the qâ 4 i^ or judge ; 
if it arrives there alive the judge, or according to some the 
Sultan, will have a long lifc, whereas it is a bad omen if it 
arrives therc dead. When the Sultan takes part in the cere- 
mony at thc the two sheep sacrificcd by him and the 

litëb are carried on the backs of two galloping mules to their 
respective residences, every effort being made that the sheep 
shall not die on thc way, 

In many places the people read their fortunc in the sacri- 
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fîcial blood(Dukkâla, Mnä§ära, Ait Mjild, AitN^êr, Ait Yüsi, 
Ait Sâddën).^ Thus, among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, when the cut 
has bcen made and the blood îs gushing out, a plate which 
has previously been carefully cleaned is held underneath the 
wound and, when filled with blood, îs immediately covered 
so as to retain its prognostic qualities. The fortune-reading 
takes place shortly aftcr, when the blood is getting clotted, 
If there is a slraight split in thc centre of the plate, either the 
owner of the sheep or some member of hîs family living in his 
tent will die before long; if there is one at the side of the plate, 
some other relative of his will die; if there arc more than one, 
their number indicates the number of persons who will die. 
Such a split is called a “ gravc (qiar), If there is in the 
blood a long crookcd split, thc owner of the sheep will travel; 
it is a ** road ” Qrëg). Holes in the blood are named l-mers, 
which means a collection of subterranean granaries ; they 
indicate that the owner of the sheep will havc much corn, and 
the morc holes in thc blood the more corn he will have. If 
there is any straw in Ihe blood, he will become the possessor 
of domestic animals, and thc more straws there are the more 
animals he will have ; the sti'aw is called *‘increase” or 
abundancc ” (sity^da). If there is water in the blood, the 
inhabitants of the tent wîll have to weep ; such water is 
termed “ tears ” (dmd^â). Among the Ait Yúsi, on the 
other hand, the water is regarded as an indication of much 
rain. After reading their fortune in the blood the Aît 
Sâddën bury it in the ground if the prognostication was good, 
but give it to the dogs if it contained an evil foreboding. 

Many people believe that if the gall-bladder is full the 
owner of the animal will have full churns that year (IJiâina, 
Ait Sâddën, Ait Yúsi, Ait N^êr). The At Ubâliti ascribe 
the samc meaning to a full urinary bladder, whilst according 
to them a full gall-bladder indicates that there will be much 
corn because there will be much rain. 

The Shlöh of Aglu and the Amanüz make prognostica- 
tions from the intestines of the sacrificed sheep. If they are 
full of leavings, there wili be plenty of rain and the year will 

^ M. Doutté (Merräkech [Paris, 1905], p. 369) mentions the preval- 
ence of this kind of divination in the Rahâmna. 
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be good ; if fchere are leavings in their forepart alone, rain 
will only fall in the beginning of the ploughing season 
(October and November) and the crops will be bad ; if there 
are leavings in the end of the gut tube only, there will bc 
much rain in the spring when the crops are earing and they 
will consequently be satisfactory. The Ait Saddën maintain 
that if the forcpart of the intestines is thick and full, the owner 
of the animal will have much mîlk—“ full churns ”—during 
fchat year, 

Very commonly fortunc is read in thc right shoulder-blade 
of the sacrificed sheep (Fez, Tangier, Dukkâla, Hiäina, Ait 
Warâin, Ait Yúsi, Ait N^êr, At Ubâh.ti, Ait Wäryâger, 
Amanûz, Aglu, Demnat, Igliw’-a, and other Shlöh of the 
Great Atlas) ; but in order to be suitable for this purpose the 
bone must be stripped of its meat not with the teeth but with 
the fingers, so as not to be scratched (Hiâina, Ait Warâin, 
Aj Ubâliti, Igliwa, Aglu). When it is passed over to the 
fortune-teller it must not be given into his hand, but must 
be laid down in front of him (Ait Warâin, Ait N^êr, At 
Ubâbti) ; and I was told by a man from the yiâina that this 
must be done three times consecutivcly. The shoulder-blade 
is supposed to tell whether the year will be good or bad, 
whether there will be much rain or drought, whether the 
food will be cheap or dear, whether the Sultan will bc strong 
or powerless, whether the Christians will trouble the country 
or leave it in peace, and whether the people will keep in good 
health or there will be many deaths. As to the manner in 
which this kind of divination is practised, none of the many 
Arab and Berber scribes whom I have asked about it has 
been able to tell anything beyond the general statement that 
it is done much in the same way as is the fortune-reading in 
the blood.'^ Bul I presume that it must be more complicated, 
as there are only special persons, callcd këtfâfa (sing, 
këtfâf^ from kfef^ shoulder '*), who are versed in it, II 

^ M. Doutté, who mentions tlie prevalence of this practice in the 
Rahúnina {op, cit> p. 369 sq.)^ dcscribes it as follows:—“ Oli désosse 
l'épaule droite et on eii retire romoplate: si elle est lisse, rannéc scra 
bonne; si, au contraire, il y a une ligne blanche, c*est le signe du 
‘ kfen de mauvais augure 
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should be added that fortune is also read in the right shoulder- 
blades of other sheep than such as are killed at the Great 
Feast (Aglu) ; indeed, among the Ait Sâddën this kind of 
divination is only practised on occasions when a single sheep 
is slaughtered and not at the feast, when the shoulder-blades 
of ddferent animals might lead to contradictory prognostica- 
tions. They say that the shoulder-blade of the sacrificial 
sheep only tells lies. 

The process of the liver which is in Arabic called rbïb 
{processus caudatus ?) is another part of the sacrificed animal 
from which prognostications are made. In the IJiaina and 
among the Ait Ndër it is supposed to tell the fortune of the 
owner of the animal; whilst in the latter tribe the fortune 
of the whole village is read in the rest of the liver. 

The condition of the heart of the sacrificed animal is 
said to give an indication as to the heart of the person who 
slaughtered it. If it is dark and full of blood, the latter has 
a black heart (yiâina, Ait Sâddën) or is inimical to the 
owner of the sheep in case it is slaughtered by somebody 
else (Ait Warâin) ; but if it is light and bloodless, he is a 
good man or is friendly to the owner. One of my informants 
assured me that none of the she^ which he had killed had 
had any blood at all in its heart. The Ait Temsâmän, again, 
believe that the heart of the animal in the same manner 
indicates the nature, not of the person who slaughtered it, 
but of him who was holding it when it was sacrificed, They 
also maintain that if an easterly wind is blowing while the 
animals are sacrificed there will be much east wind during the 
coming year, arid that if the wind is westerly there will be 
much west wind, 

As we have noticed before, the difference between prog- 
nostication and magic causation is often extremely vague, and 
something which from one point of view is regarded as an 
omen may from another point of view be looked upon as a 
cause of the foreshadowed event. Hence the fact that the 
sacrificecl animal prophesies both prosperity and misfortune 
may be taken as an indication of the idea that, like many 
other holy things, it is a source not only of beneficial influences 
but of harmful ones as well. The rules relating to the eating 
VOL. II K 
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of the sacrificed animal illustrate the same idea; and so do 
various other facts connected with thc Grcat Feast and its 
sacrifice. As the flesh, so also the skin is in the beginning a 
source of danger. Among the Ait Sâddën it is left for three 
days on the roof of the house or tent, and during this period 
it must not on any account be taken inside the dwelling. 
The boncs of thc head, particularly of the lower jaw, and 
somctimes thosé of the feet, are looked upon as dangerous. 
Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz they are buried underneath a stone 
or cairn outside the village, since, if left near a tcnt, they are 
supposed to cause the destruction of its pottery or even to 
give sickness to its inhabitants. But both in this and in 
various other tribes (Uiâina, Ait N^ër, Ait Sâddën, Ait 
Warâin, At Ubâhti) it is also the custom to throw some of 
thcse bones, which are collectively called buhârrüs (bûharrûsy 
búhärnis)y at or outside the tent or house of a person from 
another village or an enemy, with the phrase, Ana lâi^t 
â*liA bitharrâsy ** I threw on you bûharrüs ** (-Dukkâla) ; or, 
“ I threw on you búhärrus before you throw it on me If 
the person who does so is caught, he may have to undergo 
a severe flogging or even be shot dead ; but in many cases 
he is merely put to ridiculf by being smeared with dung, or 
being tied to an animal so as to be dirtied by it, or being 
dressed up as a woman, having his face daubed with a little 
henna, and sour milk poured into his beard, the whole 
affair having the character of a joke rather than being an 
expression of ill-will. The belief that the buhärrüs causes 
the destruction of pottery, which I havc also found among all 
the Berber tribes who have the practice of throwing it, may 
be due cither to the fact that the bones themselves have been 
broken or to the natural function of the jaws, which in most 
cases seem to be the only bones called by the name buhârrüs, 
This word, which comes from the verb hârresy means 
** breaker " ; and an old man from the Uiâina expressly 
connccted it with thc breaking of the food by the jaw-bones. 

^ In Fez the phrase, Ana rmW *âlik buhärrus (“ I threw on you 
bufiiirrus ”), has lüst its original meaning, and is used by a person who 
finishes his work before another with whom he has been working. It is 
known to mcan something bad, but is said as a joke. 
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In some instances the buhârrüs is thrown on the evening 
ûf the first day of the feast or on the following evening (At 
Ubâhti, Ait N^êr), but in other cases (liiâina, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, 
Ait Warâin) the regular time for throwing it is the morning 
of the second day, which among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz is called 
nhâr büharrûs (** the day of bûharrûs **). The motive for 
this practice, however, is not merely a malicious desire to 
break other people’s crockery, but I am expressly told that 
it is also intended to rid one’s own home of bas^ or evil 
influences, Thc Ulâd Bû'äzîz practise another purificatory 
rite on the same morning : many persons then pour water 
over each other, and it is belicved that such ablutions are 
particularly beneficial to sick people. The second day of the 
feast is considered a dangerous day; it is also called 
bûmëzlag (Uiâina, Ait Warâin; bûmzläg [Ait Sâddën], 
bûmzlig [Ait Yúsi]), or ** misleader The jnün^ who have 
gone away on the first day come back on the second (AiJ 
Yúsi). It is bad to travel on that day {jbid.^ Ait Warâin), 
and labour is frequently abstained from. I was told that 
anybody who should work on the second day of the feast 
would have some grave misfortune : robbers would kill him 
at night, or some of his children or animals would die, or 
he would be struck with blindness (Jdiâina). Throughout 
Morocco the first day of the feast is kept as a holiday. At 
Fez the shops are closed during the first three days and the 
schools during thc remaining four as well. Among the Ait 
Yúsi and the Ait Sâddën the women perform no othcr work 
but such as is involved in the preparation of food as long 
as the feast lasts. 

We have still to notice certain other practices by which 
those who cclebrate the feast presumably try to guard them- 
selves against or shake off the injurious elements of its holiness, 
To these belongs the tug of war which is frequently practised 
at the Great Feast.^ Among the Ait N^ër it takes place on 

^ The same name is given to thc second day of tlie múlüâ and of the 
LitÜe Feast (Ait Warâin, Ait Sâddën, Ait Yúsi). 

^ M. Laoust {Étude sur îe dialecte berbhre des Nüfa [Paiis, 1918], 
p. 330) mentions its occurrence among the Ntifa; and he also states that 
the children, divided into two camps, throw stones at each other with 
slings. 
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the affcernoon of the first day ; among thc Ait Warain, who 
call it âjbâd n ús^n^ on the afternoon of the second day'; 
among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, who call it jubb^id ^bely on the 
evenings of the fifth, sixth, and seventh days, that is, the 
last three days of the feast. But among the Ait Sâddën 
the tug of war (jëbbud ^bet) is practised on the morning of the 
first day, previous to the sacrifice, by the women and those 
men who are not taking part in the scrvice at the msâlla ; 
and among ihc Ait Yúsi, who call it msâgmîra^ it is per- 
formcd either before that service or on the afternoon of the 
sîime day. Both sexes generally participatc in Ihe contest, 
the men pulling at one cnd of the rope and the women at the 
other, and sometimes the weaker party apply to persons of 
their own scx in a neighbourîng village for assistance (Ulâd 
Bú'äzîz), When they arc all tugging it may happen that 
thc men suddenly let the rope go, so as to upset thc women 
(Ait Sâddcn). But in some places the tug of war seems to 
be chiefly a woman*s game'-^s, I was told, is the case at 
Jrâifi, in the ûarb; while among the Amanüz, who call it 
fdrfâq^ it is practised by the boys. An old Arab from the 
IJiâina informed me that among his people Ûitjubbéid hbel 
is no longer performed at the Great Feast, as it was in his 
childhood, but that it is practised in autumn when the 
threshing is going on and the fruits are ripe. The men and 
women then have a tug of war by moonlight so that thc bqSt 
or evil, shall go away, that the year shall be good, and that 
the people shall live in peace; and some man secretly cuts 
two of the three cords of -which thc rope is made, with the 
result that both parties tumble down. In other cases, but 
not at the Greafc Feast, the tug of war is practised for the 
purpose of influencing the weather.^ 

Racing, powder play, and larget-shooting are common 
features of the Great Feast. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, 
shortly aftcr thc sacrifice has been performed, horsemen 
from a neighbouring village arrive ; one of them dismounts 
and goes to a tent to ask for the flayed-off skin of the sheep, 
which he then takes to his friends who are waiting outside 
the village on horseback. He givcs it to the one who has 

^ ïnfra^ p. 271 sq. 
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the besl horse, for there is going to be a race for it. A man 
accompanied by friends on horseback comes riding out from 
the village to pursue the person who has the skin, trying to 
hit him with a rod and calch hitn. If successful, he deprives 
him of his turban or cloak as well as thc skin. Then a man 
belonging to the other party again endeavours to get hold 
üf the latter; and thus the race goes on till some time before 
sunset, to be continucd on the following day. I have found 
no superstitious bcliefs at present connected with this prac- 
tice, but it certainly suggests a purificatory origin. This is 
also the case with the target-shooting, which is practised on 
the afternoons of the first, second, and sometimes third day 
of the feast. It is of universal prevalence on this occasion, 
as also at other fcasts. Every riflcman is compelled to take 
part in it, at the risk of having to pay a fine (Hiâina, Ait 
Sâddën) ; indeed it is the custom even for men who have no 
rifles of their own to firc a few shots with those belonging 
to others (At Ubâhti). I was expressly told that this practice 
has the effect of driving away evil influences (IJiâina). In 
the yiâina it is also considered very good to practise targel- 
shooting on the seventh day of this as well as of other feasts. 
Among the Ait Warâin the men and the boys play games of 
ball on the aflernoon of the first day ; and such games are 
also in certain cases said to remove thc ias. 

An intcresting feature of the Great Feast in Morocco is 
the masquerade which is extremely frequently connected 
with it. A man is dressed up in the skins of some sacrificed 
goats or sheep, and another man or boy is disguised as a 
woman. Sometimes they are regarded as husband and 
wife, and sometimes the woman is regarded as the wife of 
a third person, an old man. Other individuals are dressed 
up as Jews and Jewesses, or Christians, or animals. Accom- 
panied by musicians and othcr persons, the party walk about 
from house to house or from tent to tent, dancing and acting. 
These are the most general charactcristics of the play, but 
there arc many variations in details. The following accounts 
of it are based either on my own personal experience or on 
information which I have received from native friends with 
reference to their respective tribes or places. 
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In Aprii 1900, during my stay in a village of thc Sâhel, 
a mountain tribe in Northem Morocco, I was present two 
nights consccutively at a perforniance of this kind, which 
was witnessed by some two hundred people. There was a 
man dressed up in goatskins, called Büjlüd (“ one who is 
dressed up in skins ’*), and an ‘‘ old man ** called Sépiob 
(Seh *' the oldest of the old **), who were fighting 

betwecn themselves for the possession of a young woman **, 
called Yissûma. Therc was, moreover, a Jew **, who 
amuscd the audience by his twaddle, and on the second 
occasion there were two “ Jews ’* and two women ”, With 
a stick in his hand, Bfijlûd kept the spectators in order, 
preventing them from moving about. He also imitated a 
pig, and Séhäiob made him plough. The performances 
included much music, singing, and dancing, and were said 
to take place on seven consecutive nights, beginning on the 
evening of the first day of the feast. When passing another 
village in the same district, I met a procession consisting 
chiefly of children and headcd by a man dressed up in 
goatskins and a ” young woman**, dancing as they went 
along. Bújlûd*s legs were bare and painted white, and so 
was his face, and on his head he wore a straw-hat with a long 
tail. His dance was distinctly indecent. The children werc 
teasing him, and he beat them in return, 

In the village of 1-IJmîs, the chief centre of the Sâhel, V 
witnessed a great performance in which there were three 
men dressed up in goatskins, dancing to the queer music of 
a rural band of musicians in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators, A whole farce was connected with this per- 
formance. There was an old man, Séhsioh, and his wife 
yiîma, and the plot of the play consisted in the old man*s 
suspicions as to her fidelity and the accusation of her before 
a person acting as gääi, or judge. The following dialogue 
gives an idea of the coarsencss of the play. IJlîma says to 
Sétiâioh, " I feel ill and am going away.**—SéhSioli answers, 
" You are not allowed to go; I have not slept with you for 
three months.”—IJ. " I am not your wife. You give me 
no food.’*—S. " I am going to fetch wheat for you.**—IJ, " I 
am not well dressed.”—S. " We shall go to the judge. He 
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will tell you if you are well dresscd or not.”—li. " Where 
is the wheat ? ”—S. I havc it in my posteriors.”—H. “ I 
am not good enough for you."—S. “ Oh yes, you arc still 
good ; I am not going to give you up.”—y. “ Go and beg 
in an Arab tribe ! ”— 5 . “ I am not a bcggar."—IJ. “ May 
God curse you and make you destitute ! I am with child.”— 
S. " You must swcar that the child is mine." SébSioli takes 
Ijllîma to the judge and goes then to a group of womcn, who 
trcat him somewhat badly. He returns with one of thcm, 
by whose aid .hc wants to make himself sure as rcgards 
yiîma^s condition. She now gives birth to a child, which 
she carries away and hands over lo one of the spectators. 
Séhsioh says to the judge, ** It is not my son*’; and to 
yiîma, ** Come and let us sleep together I It is not my son, 
not my son ! ” y. ** Go away! ” A fight follows ; Hlîma 
beats äébsioli, and then runs away. Séhäioh cries out in a 
rage, ** I wish to kill her ! I was told in the same village 
that a man dressed up as a camel formerly took part in the 
performance. 

Iti the village Dâr Féllaq, in the mountain tribe of Jbel 
IJbïb, the party consists of Bújlû^, SébSio}}, his wife (who 
is here called ‘Aiäa IJ!mêqa, that is, Foolish ‘Aiäa ”), a 
** mule ”, and a ** Jcw ” who pretends to sell goods and is 
made fun of. Büjlüd is pushed by the people, and beats 
ihem with an olive stick which he holds in his hand. In 
Andjra the company is made up of Bújlüd, Sahsalj, his wife 
Yissûma, a ** Jcw ” with his wife ‘Azzûna and his ** mule ”, 
and also a “judge”. Bújlüö is dressed in the skins of 
animals which hâvc been sacrificed at the feast, but otherwise 
imitates a Christian, and is also called by that name (näsrdnt). 
He runs after the people and beats them, whilst Sa!^äah 
throws ashes into their eyes from his bag. Bújlûd is com- 
monly represented by some poor man, who is either hired 
for a fixed sum or receives a third part of the eatables and 
money collected by the company while they go begging from 
house to house and from villagc to village, the remainder 
being divided among the other members of the party, 
including the musicians. But the part of Bújlü^ is also 
sometimes played by a man who suffers from skin disease 
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or l?oils, 'which are supposed to be cured by the contact 
wjch the skins of sacrificed animals. The play begins on 
the afternoon of the second day of the feast and is rcpcated 
on the following days, as long as the feast lasts, unless the 
people are busy, in which case it comes to an end sooner. 
The scribes look upon it as “ forbiddcn *’ and there 

are many persons who refusc shaldng hands with the man 
who played the part of Bújlûd. 

From the Arabic - spcaking mountaineers of Northern 
Morocco we shall pass to the Arabs of Ihe plains. Among 
all their tribes with whosc customs I am acquainted there is 
likewise a masquerade connected with the celebration of the 
Great Feast. Among ihe Ulâd Bû'äzîz it commences on 
the evening of thc first day, after supper. A man,'with the 
assistance of some friends, dresses himself up in six bloody 
skins of sacrificed sheep, of which he fastens one to each arm 
and leg, one to the forepart of his body, and one to his back. 
On his head he puts something black, such as a piece of an 
old tent-cloth, and on either side of his head he ties a slipper 
to represent ears. He is called s-SbQ.* bë 1 -Bülâin (“ the lion 
with sheepskins **). He is generally a person who suffers 
from some illness, since he is supposed to be cured by the 
holiness of the bloody skins. Two other mcn disguise 
themselves as women, covering up their faces with the 
exception of their eyes; they are called by the name 
K*aiwîna, and are regarded as the wives of the Sba‘, From 
the place where they dressed themselves they go with their 
friends into the village, and are there joined by the unmarried 
men carrying their guns. They all now make a tour from 
tent to tent in their own and neighbouring villages. The 
Sba* beats with the skins on his arms everybody who comes 
within his reach; there is barakay holiness, in this beating, 
and hence sick people are anxious to approach him. He 
likewise beats thc tents so as to give them also the benefit 
of his baraka, His two wives dance and cry out kra' kra\ 
in order to induce the inhabitants of the tents to give ihem 
a foot {kra^) of their sheep ; and they get what thcy want, 
there being merit in such a gift. Thc Sba* also dances, 
imitating the roaring of a real lion, and behaves most inde- 
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cently bcforc ihe public, prctending to have scxual intercourse 
with his wivcs ; while the accompanying bachelors from 
time to timc discharge volleys of gunpowder. After they 
have visited some thrce or four villages, the party return 
before thc morning and have a fcast on the food given. them. 
On the second day aftcr supper one of the bachelors is dressed 
up as a Jew, having his face covcred with a crude mask to 
which is attached a long beard of wool, and his head with a 
blue kerchief {gâzzd) in the Jewish fashion, and carrying in 
his hand a stick. Two other bachelors make a camel, 
called n-'HWÎga (diminutive of /^^^''^i/'she-camel**), by throwing 
over their heads a palmctto mat and carrying on the end of 
a stick the skull of some animal. The Jew leads the camel 
by a rope tied round its neck, and thus they walk, like the 
party on the evening before, from tent to tent in their own 
and neighbouring villages, accompanied by unmarried men 
and boys, the Jew asking for fodder for his camel and the 
people giving him eggs. Hc is addressed as Ugêddîd 
(** the chief of the strips of dried mcat ”)• On the following 
evening a young man again simulates a Jew and two boys 
are dressed up as a mule, called Ubgdila (“ the little she- 
mule”), and the samc tour is made. On the evening of 
the fourth day the Jew is in a similar manner accompanied 
by a "lcopard” {n-nmer); and on the evenings of the 
following three days the people have tugs of war, as alreadj' 
mentioned. Another custom may still be noticed in this 
connection. On the third day of the feast a man dresscs 
himsclf up as a woman and, accompanied by horsemen and 
a few musicians, makes a tour from village to village, himself 
dancing, the musicians playing, the horsemen firing their 
guns; and the people give them food and money, which 
is spent in buying fodder for their horses. They thus 
pass the night away and then proceed to another village, 
accompanied by horsemen from thc place where they stayed. 
Thus they go about day after day, until on the seventh day 
they retire to a saint*s tomb, where they amusc themselves 
till the early morning and then return to their homes. 

Among thc Beni Ähsen the man who is dressed up in 
the skins of sacrificed sheep is called by the same name as 
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among ihe Ulâd Bû*äzîz. He carries in his hands two 
sticks, with which he beats the tents and also the people who 
are pushing him. His " wife ” is called Yissûma or Sûna, 
and two other men arc dressed up as a Jew and a pig. They 
all receive money, chickens, eggs, and other .small presents 
from the people. 

Among the Mnasära a man is on the second day of thc 
feast dressed up in the bloody skins of sacrificcd sheep. He 
is called s-Sba* Bulbtain {bu l-b£ain) (**the lion dressed in 
sheepskins ”), or simply Bubtain (" the onc who is dressed 
in sheepskins ”), and is accompanicd by his wife Sûna, a 
“Jew”, a leopard ”, and a “ camel They go about 
in their own village for three days, but may also visit other 
villages till the week of the feast comes to an end. Bubtâin 
beats people and tents with the skin on his arm. A sick 
person is supposed to recover if thus treated by him, and 
anybody whom he beats on the head will be frce from head- 
ache ; for in him is the baraka of the feast. The same beliefs 
prevail among the Arabs of the Shâwîa. 

At Jräifi, in the (jarb, the chief figure of the masquerade 
is dressed in goatskins and is called Bâjlûd. His “ wife ” 
is here also named Sûna, whilst Sâhsoli is the name of an 
old ” Jew ”, The people tease Bâjlûd by saying to him, 
Ä Bâjlüd l-âryän bâlû *dlik j-jidyän^ “ O Bâjlûd the naked, 
the buck-goats made water on you ". He then bcats them 
with his stick, and the person thus beaten is supposed to be 
benefited by it owing to the baraka possessed by Bâjlûd. 

In the Hiâina a man, on the evening of the second day 
of the feast, has his face covered with a mask made of the 
skin of a sacrificed sheep with the wool turned outwards ; 
a long beard is attached to it, and two locks are hung over 
the temples. He is called Bâäseh, and is considered to be 
an old Jew, whilst his wife Sûna is a Jewcss. There is 
besides a third person representing thc rblby or step-son, of 
the Jew. Sûna dances, BâSseh pretends to have intercourse 
with her on the ground, and the rbïb washes him clean with 
earth. They are surrounded by a ring of musicians playing 
on tambourines and others who simply mark time with the 
motions of their feet and bodies and the clapping of their 
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hands. This pcrformance is rcpeated in all ihe villages 
visited by the party, till the scventh day of the feast inclusive; 
and wherever they go Bâsseh is prcsented with money, eggs, 
and dried mcat, 

The masquerade at the Great Fcast is also found among 
the various Berber groups. Among the Brâber of the Ait 
Warâin it takes place on the evenings of thc first three days 
of the feast, A man has the whole of his body covered 
with the skins of sacrifîced sheep and puts over his face a 
mask made of such a skin; hc is called Buihedar, which 
means one who is dressed in skins His wife Tudeit, 

'* Jewess ", is nicely dressed in a woman*s costume, and the 
two " Jews " (udein) who go with ihcm have long beards 
and teeth of pumpkin seeds. They are accompanied on their 
tour by people playing the tambourine (allun). Buihedar 
carries a stick in either hand, and bcats everybody who comes 
near him ; this is said to be a cure for Buihedar himself if 
he is unwell, whereas the pcrson bcatcn is nol supposed to 
derive any bencfit from il. Buihetjar, who is most indecent 
in his appearance, prctends to have intercourse with Tudeit. 
The lattcr danccs, and ihc pcople stick coins on hcr forehead. 
The Jews do not scll any goods, but collect money for 
Buihedar. 

The neighbouring Brâber of the Ai t Sâddcn likewise have 
a masqucradc during the cvcnings of the first three days of 
the feast. A man is made lo represent a ram or a he-goat 
by bcing drcsscd in the skins of sacrificed sheep or goats, 
and holding in either hand a short stick, which gives him 
the appearance of walking on four legs. In many cases 
another man is in a similar way dressed up as a ewe or a 
she-goat, and sometimcs a camel or a donkey is made up 
by four men. These animals are collectively named Bûjlud. 
There are, bcsides, one or several “ Jews" (udein) and 
“ Jewesses ", each of whom is called *Ajjûna—^the name by 
which every Jcwish wife is called by the Brâber and by the 
Jews themselves in case her real name is not known to 
them—and a small crowd of men and youths carrying 
tambourines. The whole party, called by a common name 
sûna^ makc a tour from house to house and from village to 
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village, entertaining themselves and others with music, 
singing, and dancing, in which, however, the animals do not 
join. The Jews have in their hands papers from which they 
read out fictitious claims to gct a littlc money from the 
people, while the sheep or the goats amuse the public with 
the grossest obscenities. At present, however, there is not 
so much ambulation as there used to be. Thc people refuse 
to admit to their village any party as to whose intentions 
there can be any doubt; for it happened a few years ago 
that a súna who went from the Ait Säddcn to the Ait Segrûâ- 
sën consisted of disguised enemics going to exact blood- 
revenge, and the Ait Sâddën fear being paid back in their 
own coin. 

Among the Ait Yúsi the masquerade commences on Ihe 
evening of the first day of the feast, and is continued on the 
iwo or three following evenings, as the case may be. The 
party, here also collectively called súnat consîsts of Bújlud, 
who is dressed up in goatskins, his wife ‘Ajjûna, who in spite 
of her Jewish name is dressed like a Berber woman, several 
old ** Jewsa “ camel ”, a “ mule ”, and sometimes a 
” lion ”. Bújlud carries a basket filled with ashes, which he 
throws on the people. His behaviour is very indecent. No 
holiness was said to be attached to him. 

Among the Ait Ndër the masquerade takes place on the 
evening of the second day of the feast, and on the two 
following nights, The parly is made up of Bújlud, his wife 
Sûna, and two " Jews ”, besides a number of followers who 
go with them singing and playing the tambourine. Bújlud 
is dressed in the black skins of goats which have been 
sacrificed at the feast, his face is covered with a mask made 
of a goat^s stomach, on his head he has a piece of dark 
cloth, on bolh sides of it he has slippers representing ears, 
and at the abdomen he wears an artificial penis. He beats 
with the skin on his arm tents and people, including the 
two Jews, who are thus chased away by him, and he pretends 
to have intercourse with Sûna, as also with any she-ass he 
happens to meet. He and Sûna dance, but they carefully 
refrain from speaking, so as to escape identification. Thc 
two Jews have at their temples tufts made of goat-tails, and 
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on their faccs are fastcned long beards of white wool. In 
their hands they carry a long stick and a basket, supposed 
to contain goods which they sell to the people, receiving in 
return a littlc money, meat, and eggs ; and similar gifts are 
presented to Bújlud*s followers. They all keep together 
when they walk from one village to another, but whcn they 
arrive there they divide themselves into two groups, the Jews 
going ahead and Bújlud and Sûna following with the 
musicians. 

Among the At Ubâfeti the play commences on the evening 
of the second day of the feast and is continued till the seventh 
day inclusîve. Thcre is a man, Bújlud, dressed in the black 
skins of goats sacrificed on the day before, his wife Sûna, an 
old Jew and two ** younger Jews **. They all dance, 
and the Jews and other people accompanying Bújlud and 
Sûna sing, Â Hâima mä lêk mâ lëk ? â Hâima mä lëk mä 
îêk ? ä Hâim^a râddi bâlëky â Hâima benî Umbârëk^ Bújlud 
mâ qad aHâi^ Súna bgät l-geddîd^ Bújlud mâ ml îgir^ Sûna 
bgât l-geddïdy Hâima (‘libidinous one*), what is the 
matter with you, what is the matter with you ? O Hâima, 
what is the mattcr with you, what is the matter with you ? 
0 Hâima, look out, O Hâima, daughler of Ambârëk (* the 
blessed one *), Bújlud is good for nothing, Sûna wants strips 
of dried mcat (an indecent allusion), Bújlud is still young, 
Sûna wants strips of dried meat.** As in many other tribes, 
Bújlud has a phallic appearance, and pretends to have inter- 
course with Sûna. The people make him presents of raw 
flesh of the sacrificed animals, there being merit in such a 
gift. He has baraka in him. 

I have also information of the prevalence of a masquerade 
at the Great Feast among the Berbers of the Rïf, although 
in some parts of the country constant blood feuds are an 
obstacle to it. In the villages of the Ait Temaâmän it is 
arranged, on the evening of the second day, by the boys of 
the village. One of them is dressed in a ragged cloak 
{aj^^jqb)y his face is covered with a mask of goatskin, and 
over his shoulder he carries a cane as a gun. He is called 
Säwiyh, because he is the chief of the party. He has a wife 
named Ätihlîma, represented by a boy dressed up as an old 
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woman. Another boy is drcsscd up as a donkey: he has the 
hood of his cloak drawn over his head, on both sidcs of il he 
has slippers representing ears, and on his back he carries a 
pack-saddle {tbâdd) with panniers (igaiynén). SSwiyh leads 
the donkey, and when they walk about the people put food 
into the panniers, The party is called bujrud. From other 
parts of the Rïf I have heard of a man dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed goats, a ** wild-boar a ** lion **, a “ huntsman **, 
and a “ Jew ** selling his goods. BiSjlud runs after the 
pcople who tease him, and beats them; and he is privileged 
to enter the houses and lo take from them whatever he 
wants.^ 

Among the Shlöb of the Great Atlas and the province 
of Süs,“ in Southern Morocco, similar customs are found. 
The Iglfwa call the man who is dressed up in the skins of 
sacrificed animals Builmaun, from the word ilmaun (sing. 

meaning ** skins He is accompanied by his wife 
Ti*âzza and one or several Jews *’, and beats the people 
either with a stick or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or 
goat. This masquerade commences on the second day of 
the feast. In Aglu, in Süs, the only dressed-up person is 
Bújlud, as he is here callcd. He is likewise covered with the 
skins of sacrificed animals, and has the horns of a sacrificed 
goat on his hcad. On the second, third, and fourth days of 
the feast he goes about from house to house, accompanied 
by musicians, receiving various kinds of provisions, and 
beating the people with the foot of a sheep hahging from his 
arm, He represents the hoiiness of the feast and transfers 
its benign virtue to those whom he beats ; sick persons in 
particular are supposed to profit by this, and mothers take 
to him their little children to be cured of their ailments by 
being touched and frightened by him. When he visits a 
house the owner of it addresses him with words like these :— 
Adagijk râbbi ssa^it d Uhëna mas akdagntmúqqir îmâl 

^ M. Mouliéras (Ze Maroc înconnUt Premiére partie^ Exploration 
du Rif \pm 7 ii 1895], p. 106 sqq) speaks of a masquerade in the Rîf 
not only at the Great Feast, but at the Little Feast and ^äPÛra as well. 

2 See also Ubach and Rackow, Sitte und Recht in Nordafrika 
(Stuttgart, 1923), p. II sqq. 
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yimal a Bûjlud sé Ihëna d ssaiit^ a sîdi râbbi^ " May God 
give us hcalth and quictness so that we shall meet you again 
next year and the year after, O Bújlud, with quietness and 
health, O my Lord God To this the people accompanying 
him reply, Afillaunig râbbi Vâidad d unbârki, igag fîUaun 
d inbârkin^ ** May God make this feast blcssed for you, may 
he make us blessed for you Among the Imintagen, on the 
second day of the feast, a man is likewise drcssed up in skins 
with horns of a goat. He goes round visiting the houses, 
takes from them fowls or eggs or any other things he wants, 
dances, and beats the people. Mothers come to him with 
their little children so that they shall be frightened by him 
and thereby keep in good health or, if ill, be curcd. The 
name given to him is Hérma, an Arabic word meaning 
" decrepit ”. 

The same name is used at Saflfi, a little town on the 
Atlantic coast, and in Marrâksh. In the latter town I saw, 
at the Great Feast, a man dressed up in goatskins, with a 
mask ovcr his facc and a stick in his hand, walking about 
in the streets, dancing and frightening the people. He was 
accompanied by a man playing the tambourine, and a small 
crowd of spectators (Fig, 134). I was told that there was a 
similar personage moving about in every quarter of the town. 

In various othcr Moorish towns a masquerade takes place 
at the Great Feast. At Fez it is arranged by the farrâna^ 
or bakers, of each quarter Qiâumd) of thc town separately, 
It is there called bâéseli, after the name given to the chief 
figure in it, who is represented by a person dressed up as an 
old man with his face covered with a mask made of the skin 
of a sacrificed sheep, The woolly side of the skin is turned 
outwards, but the wool has been cut ofF so as to leave only 
eyebrows, whiskers, beard, and a moustache. His wife, 
named Sûna, is a fat old lady represented by a youth well 
padded with clothes, with several kerchiefs on his head and 
a mask made cither of sheepskin, with the woolly side turned 
inwards, or of paper, Sûna has her cheeks painted with 
ochre, her under lip with walnut root, and her cyes with 
Moorish ink, as a substitute for antimony; but if her part 
is played by a beardless youth his face may be left uncovered, 
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and in such a casc there is no blackcning of the eyes and both 
the under lip and the cheeks are daubed with ochre, the 
stains of which are easily removed. The party consists of 
many other persons as welL Thcre are three or four old 
“ Jews ** {ïkúd) with masks of sheepskin and beards, each 
carrying a tambourine (tar), and the same number of 
Jewesses " (^kudtyät% their wives, who wear masks like 
êûna*s and have with them tambourines, like their husbands. 



FlG, 134.—^Hérma at Marrdksh. 


There is, moreover, a Jew” called l~ihûdi l~hâuwaf (** the 
Jew the fïsherman”), carrying on his shoulder a bamboo cane 
with a basket {súUa) which is supposed to contain fish. 
There is a ** Christian ” {nâsrâni) —an ** ambassador ” with 
a three-cornered hat on his head,—^who is accompanied by 
his Moorish servants; and a ** courier ** {râgqäf) brings 
him letters. There is a " mule ” {hdgld), represented by a 
person who is carrying the skull of a camel on a stick, who 
is provided with a tail of horsehair, and whose head and 
back are covered with a rug {fêllîs) on the top of which is 
a pack-saddle. There are fabbâlîni playing drums and 
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oboes ; ancl therc are dancing boys (^diyâl) from Arabic- 
speaking mountain tribes, All thcse pcrsons go about 
from house to house every night from the evenîng of thc 
second day of the feast till that of the seventh day (sdba* ^ïd), 
The performance opens hy the cntering of Bâäâeh and the 
fabbâlïn. The former begins to dance, while the latter play 
and sing, A BaiUfi aúddi^ a l-ldftya d abêrdi^ a BaUêk 
l-fârrân^ a l-lâkyd de l-qârrân^ “ 0 Bâssch my dear fcllow, 
O beard of reeds, O Bâääeh .of the oven, O beard of the 
cuckold Sûna enters and dances in hcr turn, after which 
she and Bâsseh perform together a lascivious dance, the 
former wagging her stomach, and the latter kissing and 
embracing her and giving himsclf a most indecent appearance 
by making a fold in his clothes. The tabbâlln^ who have 
been playing all the time, now sing, A BaHéfy, îwa îwa îwa 
lîlû! —^which implies an exhortation to Bâsse^ to have 
sexual connection with Sûna. After the owner of the house 
has given them some money, which they hand over to the 
manager of the play, they go aside and are succeedcd by the 
Jews, who play on their instruments, dance, and sing some 
nonsense in the Arabic idiom pcculiar to the Jews. The same 
is then donc by the Jewesses, who dance first alone and 
aftcrwards with their husbands. The Jew with the basket 
enters and dances ; the other Jews and the Jewesses gather 
round him to buy fish; one of them is pushed down and dies; 
his wife weeps over him, scratching her face in the usual 
manner ; the Jews ask the owner of the house to give money 
for the funeral, telling him that otherwise they will lcave the 
body where it is ; and the money demanded is paid and 
given to the manager. All the Jews and Jewesses disappear 
from the scene, and the Christian ambassador enters with 
his Moorish servants, who are carrying copybooks, keys, and 
a chair, on which he sits down. The courier now brings 
him some letters, which he opens and reads ; and he then 
calls for a mule, which is brought in by one of his servants. 
When he mounts the mule it falls down and dies. The 
groom summons the Jew from whom the animal was bought, 
and shouts to him, Zérga mâfet\ " The gray [mule] died " ; 
but as the Jew is very deaf this is shouted several times into his 
VOL. II L 
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ear, and even then he does not hear what is said until the 
groom yells it out close to his posteriors. Aftcr the usual 
paymcnt is made all these pcople rctire, the tabbâlïn strike 
up a tune, and the dancing boys enter and begin to dance. 
Their fees, coHsisting of small silver coins, are stuck with saliva 
on their foreheads, as is the custom of the Jbâla, and are aftcr- 
wards taken by the manager of the play. Thc performance 
has now come to an end, to be repeated at another house. 

Much more simple was the play performed at the Great 
Feast in the garden occupied by me during my stay in Fez. 
Late at night I was visited by a party consisting of an “old 
man ”, with a mask of sheepskin, two ” women ”, three 
musicians—two of whom had a béndïr (small tambourine) 
and one an âgwal (short clay cylinder with skin),—and a 
small crowd of men who lined themsclves up in a row and 
with rhythmical clapping of their hands accompanied the 
music of the little band and the dancing of the old man and 
the two women. This performance was arranged by immi- 
grants from the surrounding country, who were living in 
cottages (nwâil) in the same quarter of the town. 

As regards the origin of the masquerade at the Grcat 
Feast, I was told at Marrâksh the following story. After 
the death of the Prophet his followers once captured a 
Christian king, who was afterwards bought back by his 
people for a dog. He was taken to his country, dressed up 
in goatskins and accompanied by musicians playing on their 
instruments. This was done at the time of the Great Feast; 
hence a man is still on that occasion dressed up in goatskins 
and taken about with music. This is the only native expla- 
nation I ever heard of the masqueradc, and I need hardly 
add that it is a very unsatisfactory one. 

Masquerades or carnivals take place on various occasions, 
mostly in connection with Muhammadan feasts, but some- 
times at certain periods of the solar ycar. We have pre- 
viously noticed those held at 'äéúra ; others are reportcd to 
occur in a few districts at the múlüd'^ and, in the Rïf, at 

^ Biarnay, Éiude sur îe dialecte berbëre de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), 
p. 214; Laoust, Étudc sur îc dialecte berbëre des Nüfa^ pp. 319, 329 
sqq .; Idein^ in Hespêris, i, (Paris, 1921), p. 257 n. 6. 
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the Little Feast,^ though thc latter statement seems to me 
to requirc further corroboration. In a subsequent chapter 
I shall speak of masquerading at New Year’s tide (Old 
Style); ® at t’wo places in Algeria carnivals are known to be 
held between the end of February and the middle of March ; ® 
and among the At Zihri (Zkâra), in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda, thcre is said to bc a little masquerade, called sûna^ 
about the middle of May, the persons taking part in it 
representing a Jew, his wifc ‘Azzûna, and a Christian.^ 
But in Morocco the most usual occasion for rites of this kind 

I 

is the Great Fcast, and the same is said to be the case in 
Algeria and Tunis.® 

A distinguishing feature of thc masquerade connected 
with the Great Feast is that the chief figure in it is invariably 
dressed in skins of sacrificed animals, or at all events has 
his face covered with a mask made of one. He walks 
about beating people and tents with a flap of the skin which 
covcrs his arm, or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or goat, 
or, very frequently, with one or two sticks which he carries 
in his hand. By so doing he is supposed to bcnefit them, 
and especially to expel iliness, owing to the benign virtue 
inherent in the instrument with which he beats, or to the 
baraka of thc skins in which he is dressed ; and if he is ill 
himself he is considercd to be cured by the contact with the 
skins, But at the same time hc is teased, mocked, pushed 
about, and sometimes slapped with slippers—in other words, 
he is to some extent a scapegoat as wcll as a positive expeller 
of evil. 

The scapegoat idea may also be at the bottom of the 
custom of dressing up men as animals, which are then taken 
about or chased and sometimes killed.® The domestic 

^ Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu^ i. 106 sq. ® Infra^ p, 172 sg. 

® Doutté, Magie etreligion dans VAfrique du Nord, p. 505 sg, 

^ Mouliéras, Une Tribu Zénete anti-musulmane au Maroc (Paris, 
1905), p. 102 sqq, 

® Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 258 n. 2. 

° Cf the European custom of hunting the wren and the processions 
of men disguised as animals (Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and ofthe Wild, 
ii. [London, 1912], p. 317 sqq.), For the ceremonial hunting of the 
wren or other birds or animals, and the practice of carrying them about 
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animals which are represented in the masqucrades on the 
various occasions are almost invariably beasls of burden— 
camels, mules, or donkeys,^—presumably becausc such 
animals arc considered most suitable to carry away the evils 
of the people.® The mule in the masquerade of Fez falls 
down and dies, and among some Berbers, according to M. 
Laoust,® " the little mule ** is said to bc identified with ** the 
mule of the cemeteries ” these cases suggest the expulsion 
of death. Again, the representation of wild animals, and 
particularly the hunting of them, may, like the jackal cere- 
monies among the Amanüz and other Berbcrs,® serve as a 
magical means of protecting the flocks. A cathartic object 
may also underlie the presence of " Jews ” and “ Chris- 
tians ”, who, like the simulated pigs, on account of their 
uncleanness seem to be particularly apt to attract evil 
influences ; and a notion of the same kind may have some- 
thing to do with the gross obscenities characterising the 
plays. A feature of them which likewise suggests the idea 
of purification is the custom of giving presents of food or 
money to the masqueraders ; almsgiving, as we have seen, 
is at feasts extensively practised for such a purpose. Thc 
ashes which are thrown on the people by Bújlüd or Sahêah. 
or—in two cases mentioned by M. Mouliéras ® and M. 
Laoust'^—^by the Jews remind us of the purificatory 
fires at Midsummer and *ä^éra, It is indeed a fact which 
tells strongly in favour of the cathartic nature of the Moorish 
masquerades that they occur hand in hand with other cere- 
monies which are obviously of a purificatory character. This 


in procession, Mr, Thomas (‘ The Scape-goat in European Folklore *, in 
Folk'Lcrey xvii. [London, igo6], p. 270 sqq^ has, I think for good reasons, 
suggcsted a cathartic origin. 

^ See aïso supra^ ii. 82 sq,\ infra^ p. 172; Laoust, in Hespéris, 
i. p, 302 sq, 

® At Yanbo', in Arabia, when thc plague is raging, a camel is taken 
about in all the quartcrs of the town in order to attract and take away 
the disease, after which it is killed (Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studieny 
i. [Halle a.S., 1889], p. 34). 3 Laoust, in Hespêris^ i. 303 sq, 

^ See supra^ i. 404 sqq, 5 Supraj ii. 72 sq, 

® Mouliéras, Une Tribtt Zénôte tmti-musulmane mi MaroCj p. 103. 

’ Laoust, in HespêriSi î. 280. 
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is the case both with ihosc performed at thc Great Feast 
and ^âsûra^ and with the New Year*s masquerade.^ 

Certain features of the Moorish carnivals may be supposed 
to fulfil a useful function, not only by driving or carrying 
away evil influences, but also in a less material manner. 
These carnivals turn into mockery what is otherwise rcgarded 
with religious vcneration. At the Great Feast the man who 
is drcssed úp in the skins of sacrificed animals, and who is 
frequently considered to embody the baraka of the feast, is 
put to ridicule and treated with indignity, he is surrounded 
by unclean individuals, and his own behaviour is most 
indecent. A similar spirit of blasphcmy and impurity per- 
vades the ^âlûra play ; the grossest obscenities are sung by 
persons represcnting pious men, and the very rites of religion 
are scoffed at. At Wargla, in Algeria, according to M. 
Biarnay, un imam vient inviter les gens déguisés ä faire la 
priëre avec lui, il leur demande dc s*orienter, aussitôt tous 
se tournent vers TOuest ou le Nord; Timam récite-t-il une 
formule rituelle, ses accol^^es la reprennent en y ajoutant 
toutes sortes d*obscénités dans le geste et les paroles, le tout 
k la plus grande joie des assistants hommes, femmes et 
enfants All this mockery may possibly be a method of 
ceremonial profanation by which the people try to shake off 
the holiness of the feast so as to be able to return without 
danger to their ordinary occupations of life. It is worth 
noticing that the masqueradc commences after the chief part 
of the feast is over. But, being the survival of a pre-Islamic 
ritual, it also represents, in a way, a spirit of opposition to the 
new religion. It is disapproved of by religious people, and 
Bújlüd is sometimes called a Christian. 

We may take for granted that the carnival rites, with 
thc obvious exception of the toy-house at *äJfúra, were first 
attached to Muhammadan feasts in the Berber countries of 
North Africa ; we hear of no such things among the Arabs 
of the East. As to the origin of these rites, hypotheses havc 
bccn set forth which are based rather on Sir James Frazer*s 
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and that it is the survival of an ancient custom of slaying 
the god of vegetation.^ But he admits himself that there is 
no instance of a mock-murder of the chief figurc in it ^— 
who might be supposed to represcnt the old god ; and this 
omxssion can hardly be compensated by the fact that at 
Wargla, in Algeria, thcre is a fight between a monster, 
generally in the shape of a lion, and a native armed with a 
gun, which ends in the slaughtcr of the beast.® M. Doutté 
looks upon this as a reminiscence of some ancient sacrifice ; ^ 
but I can see nothing more in it than a rite of a class already 
refcrred to—indeed, M. Biamay, in his description of the 
'âSâra masquerade at Wargla, simply speaks of a lion-hunt.® 
Nor are there signs of any intrinsic connection between thc 
masquerade and vegetation. It may perhaps be suspected 
that the sexual frivolities which form so common a feature 
of the plays are a magical rite intended to promote the growth 
of the crops ; but I am not aware of any such idea being held 
by the natives. And if Büjlûd is sometimes induced to 
plough,® the reason for it may simply be a wish that he shall 
give the soil the benefit of his baraka^ just as he blesses the 
people and tents by beating them. I do not understand 
how M. Bel can say that the North-West African carnival 
" has well preserved its original character of an agricultural 
feast, with the murder of the spirit or divinity of vegetation 
and its resurrection for a new year 

M. Laoust, again, bclieves that the Muhammadan Great 
Feast with its sacrifice replaced a similar feast which had 
since ancient timcs existed among the Berbers. They wor- 
shipped the ram as a god, and for this reason they used every 
year to sacrifice a ram and dress themselves in its skin. 
Originally it was put to death in its capacity of the divine 
protector and king of the flock, for fear lest it should be too 
old and feeble to secure the multiplicalion of the animals ; 
but at a later stage, when thc Berbers began to cultivate 

^ Doutté, Magîe et religîon dans VAfriqne du Nord^ pp. 525, 529, 

2 Ibid, p. 532, ® Ibid, p, 498 sq. ^ Ibid, p. 533. 

® Biarnay, op. cit, p. 213. ® Supra^ ii. 134. 

Beî, ‘ Coup d’ceil sur ITslam en Berbérie in J^evue de Vhistoire 
des religions^ Ixxv. (Paris, 19x7), p. 113. 
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the ground, the ram became an incarnation of the sacred 
force of the field or of the spirit of vegetation The ram- 
god, howevcr, did not really die, but was born again in a 
young and vigorous body better ablc lo accomplish his task.^ 

The main weakness of this theory is that there is no 
evidence of the existence of an annual feast among the 
ancient Berbers at which they sacrificed a ram. While thc 
Moorish idea that the most meritorious sacrifice at the Greal 
Feast is thal of a ram may havc something lo do with the 
holincss attributed to this animal by thc Berbers,^ such a 
sacrifice also occupics a prominent place both in thc practice 
and the traditions of Islam. The sacrificc offercd on that 
occasion is saîd to have been institutcd in commemoration 
of Abraham's proposed sacrifice of his son Ishmael (or, as 
is often believed in Morocco, Ishaq, ihat is, Isaac, as in the 
Bible) in accordance with Ihe divine command, and the 
animal which was substituted for his son was a ram. We 
read in the traditions that the Prophet sacrificed a ram with 
horns, high of stature, and wilh black eyes, a black mouth, 
and black legs ; ® or that, on the day of the festival of 
sacrifice, he sacrificed two rams, which were black and white 
and had horns.^ M. Laoust argues that the sacrificial 
victim is supposed to possess divine virtue ; ® but its holincss 
is also in full agreement with Muhammadan ideas. He 
finds linguistic support for his Lheory in the use of the word 
tafaska^ or some similar word, for the victim, or the sacrifice, 
of the Great Feast. The term, he says, is related to the 
Hebrew/úyjÄÄ, the Greek and the ’LdXm paschat and 

was probably introduced into Barbary by the early Christian 
missionaries. The custom of eating the paschal lamb in 
commemoration of the last meal of which the apostles partook 
together with their divinc Master was preserved among the 
usages of the new religion; the converted Berbers recog- 
nised in the slaughter of the lamb, and in the sacred banquet, 
practices by which they since ancient times bad honoured 

^ Laoust, in Hespéris^ i. 254 ® See supra^ i, 100 sq. 

® Mishkâti iv. 49. 2 (English tranblalion by Matthews, i. [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 321). 

^ Ibid. iv. 49, 2 (vol. i. 320). ® Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 267. 
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their own ram-god ; they transferred to the Christian feast 
the ritual of their old paganism ; and somc centuries after- 
wards they transferrcd the same ritual to the Muhammadan 
Great Fcast, and called the new feast by the name of the 
old, tafaska?- I fail to sce that this argument has any 
evidential value at all. If the Berbers had adopted the 
Christian feast (which seems doubtful), or only heard of it, 
we can understand that they applicd the name for it to the 
Muhammadan one—at Wargla tfaska means any fcast, 
whethcr religious or not; ® but what support does this give 
to the supposition ihat they had previously had a pagan 
feast with the sacrifice of a ram ? Might we not rather 
expect that if there had been such a feast the native Berber 
name for it would have survived somewhere in the large 
area inhabitated by Berbers, just as the qld Teutonic word 
for Easter has survived in Europe ? 

Moreover, where is the evidence of thc supposed re- 
incarnation of the slain ram-god in a young and vigorous 
body? Therc is no hint of such an idea in the plays ; but 
M. Laoust finds evidence of it in certain Berber practices 
and legends. The Africans, he says, have a repugnancc to 
selling the skin of the sacrificed animal; but he admits that 
there is nothing peculiarly Berber in this, considering that 
the Islamic traditions contain a prohibition to the same 
effect. He argues that the Berbers are also reluctant to 
disperse the bones or some other parts of the animal, which 
indicates that it is supposed to return to existence; and 
that it is a very widespread belief among them that the 
slaughtered sheep does not die but goes to Paradise, where 
it will seiVe as a beast to ride upon for the pcrson who sacri- 
ficed it. But this belief is also essentially Islamic ; it is said 
in the traditions that the sacrificed animal will come on the 
day of resurrection, with its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, 
and will make the scales of the man*s actions heavy.® I 
cannot, on the ground of such arguments, subscribc to M. 
Laoust’s conclusion: “ II n’est donc pas téméraire de con- 
jecturer que les Berbéres ont cru ä la rcsurrection de leur 

^ Laoüst, în HespériSj i. 269 sq, ® Biarnay, op. cit, p. 212 sqq. 

* Mîsiikâtf iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321). 
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vieille divinité pastorale qu*incarnait lc bclier quand, pour 
obéir â des croyances depuis longtemps éteintes, ils im- 
molaient ritucllement et solennellement un bélier sacré 

How, then, shall we explain the North-West African 
carnivals ? I believe that they, to some extent at least, may 
be traced to ancient Roman influencc. In the first place, 
there was the Saturnalia, with ils feasting and revelry, which 
went on for seven days from the i^th to the 23rd of December,® 
This was a very popular festival, which was celebrated by 
Romans in all parts of the Empire ; but it was subsequently 
eclipsed.by the fcast of the Kalends of January, the New 
Year*s festival, which attracted its ritual and in the fourth 
century was described as the great feast of the Romans, 
lasting for five days.® In the ceremonial of this feast we 
recognise many traits of thc Moorish carnivals. It is true 
that we do not find among the latter the best-known feature 
ûf thc Saturnalia, which also passed to the feast of the 
Kalends, namely, the part played in it by thc slaves, who 
wcrc waited on by their masters and treated as being in a 
position of entire equality. But we have noticed the mockery 
made of the as well as shereefs and other highly 

respected men, in the *äsâra play at Fez, which has its 
counterpart in the ritual of the Saturnalia and the Kalends; * 
and the súltân t~túlbaj appointed by the students of .Fez in 
the spring,® is in all probability a survival of the mock king 

^ Laoust, in HespériSt i. 275 sq, 

® The original and in a strictly religious sense the only day of the 
Saturnalia was the i^th of December; but as a popular holiday the 
festival was extended by common. usage to as much as seven days 
(Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the RepubUc [London, 
1899], p. 268). 

® Nilsson, * Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachtfestes *, in 
Ärchiv für Religionswissenschaft^'xxx., (Leipzig & Berlin, 1916-19), p. 
52 sgq. ^ Ibid. pp. 84, 85, 92. 

® For this custom see Budgett Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), 
p. 312 sq. ; Eugëne Aubin (Dcscos), Morocco of To~day (London, 1906), 
p. 236 sqq. ; Doutté, * La khot’ba buriesque de la fête des t’olba au 
Maroc *, in Rectieil de mémoires ei de textes publié en Vhonneur du 
XIV^ Congrês des orientälistes ä Alger (Alger, 1905), p. 197 sqg .; 
Frazer, The Dying God (London, 1911), p. 152 sg. (this account 
embodies söme notes furnîshed by myself). 
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Moorish carnivals and that festival are not casual coin- 
cidences. Moreover, the celebralion of the Kalends was 
particularly popular in the army; and, as we have seen, the 
^âSúra play at Fez, which in various respects reminds us of 
it, is arranged by thc soldiers. But thcre are yet other 
reasons, amounting to evidence, for assuming an historical 
connection bctween the Roman festivals and the African 
masquerades. Among the latter, as has been already said, 
there are somc which arc still hcld at the beginning of the 
Julian year, and certain names for them are evidently 
derived from the Latin bonum annum?- In a stalement 
made by Leo Africanus we also have positive proof that 
masquerading at ihat time of ihe year was formerly more 
frequent in Morocco than it is now.® 

Il is easy to understand that, after the change of the 
calendar, the old New Year’s ritual was transferred to thc 
Muhammadan New Year; and we may also divine why, 
in other casca, it was transferrcd to the Great Feast. This 
feast is celebrated shortly before the beginning of the Mu- 
hammadan year ; and just as the Roman feast of the Kalends 
attracted the ritual of the Saturnalia held in December, so 
also the Great Feast held in the last month of the lunar 
year may very well, vice versây have attracted the ritual 
of the New Year*s feast. Rites of a similar character, 
especially such as imply a public purification or banish- 
ment of the troubles and evils which have harassed thc 
people in the past, are often observed either at the end 
of the old year or at the beginning of thc new one ; in thc 
present connection it may be noticed that one of the most 
conspicuous persons in the African plays, an old man ”, 
who evidently represents the old year, figures both at the 
Great Feast and at the feast of 'äiûra? Now the former 
occasion has this advantage over the latter, that it is by far 
ihe greatest festival of the year, and for this reason it may 
have tended to absorb rites previously practised on other 
occasions, And its tendency to do so must have been 

^ Infra^ pp. 161, 172, This has also been recognised by M. Laoust 
(in He^êriSt i. 287 sg.). ® Infra^ p. 173. 

^ See also Laoust, în Hesféris, i. 279 sg^. 
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particularly grcat in the case of a rite which consisted in 
dressing up persons in the skins of animals ; for no skins 
could have been more suitable for the purpose than those of 
animals slaughtered at the great sacrificial feast of Islam. 

As to the Iwo Algerian carnivals reported to take place 
between the end of February and the middlc of March 
nothing else is known than that at one of them there are 
** déguisements avec peaux de bêtes, panthëre, lynx, etc. 

. . , et de petites sccnes dramatiques ”, and that the other 
one, which has nowadays almost disappeared,. is called 
bunann and is said always to have been called so.^ This 
name again suggests Roman influence, the old Roman year 
beginning with March. In Rome there were at that season 
othcr rites and festivals besides those already mentioned. 
On the ist of March, and for days together, the Salii, or 
dancing priests of Mars, paraded the city, leaping, dancing, 
singing, and clashing on their shiclds, presumably in order 
to expel the powers of cvil which had accumulated during 
the preceding year; ^ and the Saîii were not limited to 
Rome, but similar colleges of dancing priests are known to 
have existed in many towns of ancient Italy.® On the ist of 
March there was also the celebration of the Matronalia, or 
Kalendae /emineae^ which bore a closc resemblance to the 
Saturnalia,^ Frazer even suggests that the latter feast itself 
was once held about that time of thc year and not in Dccember. 
He argues that ** if the Satumalia, like many other seasons 
of license, was originally celebrated as a sort of public 
purification at the end of the old year or the beginning of 
the new one, it may at a still more remote period, when the 
Roman year began with March, have been regularly held 
either in February or March and thereforc at approximately 
the same date as the modern Camival **, which might then 
be the direct descendant of the Saturnalia. Considering 
the conservative instincts of the peasantry in respect to old 
custom, it would be no matter for surprise if, in rural 
districts, the ancient festival continued to be celebrated at 

^ Doutté, Magie ei religion de VÂfriqm du Nord^ p. 505 sq. 

^ Fowler, of. cit, p. 39; Frazer, Ths Scafegoatt p. 231 sqq. 

® Marquardt, op, cit. iii. 427 sq. * Ibid. iii. 571. 
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the ancient time long after the oflficial celebration of the 
Saturnalia in the towns had been shifted from February to 
December. While Latin Christianity, which struck at the 
root of oflEicial or civic paganism, stamped out the Saturnalia 
in the towns, il may have suffered the original festival, dis- 
guiscd by a different date, to linger unmolested in the country; 
“ and so the old feast of Saturn, under the modern name of 
the Carnival, has reconquercd thc cities, and goes on merrily 
under the eye and with the sanction of the Catholic Church ”, 
But Frazer is careful lo point out that thc Saturnalia within 
historical times seems to havc been always celebrated in 
December cven in ihc old days, bcfore Csesar’s reform of 
the calendar, when the Roman year ended with February 
instead of December.^ 

It is of course quite possible, and pcrhaps probable, that 
the North African plays and masquerades, besides Roman 
reminiscences and rites of later origin, also contain survivals 
of ancient Berber practices. I wish particularly to direct 
attention to the mummers representing various kinds of 
animals who play such a prominent part in those masqucr- 
ades. In Europe there were similar mummers in countries 
inhabited by Celtic people before they appeared in the ritual 
of the Kalends; ® and drawings of persons maskcd as animals 
have been found among palasolithic remains in Spain and 
the south of France,® Considering the prevalence of so 
many other similarities in culture between the Berbers and 
peoples on the other side of the Mediterranean, their common 
predilectîon for this sort of mummery makes one tcmptcd to 
believe in its great antiquity in North Africa also. In any 
case, there is this difference between the masquerading at 
the feast of the Kalends and that of the African plays, that 
the animals represented in thc former were chiefly the stag 
and the calf,^ whereas those imitated in the latter are beasts 
of burden, pigs, and animals of prcy. 

^ Frazer, Thc Scapegoat, p. 345 sqq. ® Nilsson, loc. cit. p. 93. 

® Capitan, Breuil, Bourrinct, and Pcyrony, * Observations sur un 
biton de commandement omé de figures animales et de personnages 
semi-humainsin Revtie de VÉcole d'anthropologie de Paris, xix. 
(1909), p. 72. ^ Nilsson, loc. cit. p. 76 sqq. 



CHAPTER XV 

RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN DATES 

OF THE SOLAR YEAR 

While the Muhammadan year is a lunar year, thc Moors are 
also familiar with the Julian calendar, especially in country 
places*, where the principal occupations of the people are 
regulated by the scasons. They call the months by their 
Latin names, more or less modified. January is callcd 
yennâypr or yennâir (Fez), nnäir (Ait Sâddën, IgHwa), 
innéir (Aglu); February, yebrâyer (Fez), hobrâir (Ait 
Sâddën), kobrâir (Ait Warâin), brair (Iglfwa) ; March, mars 
(Fez), mar§ (Ait Sâddën, IgHwa) ; April, yebrîl (Fez), ibril 
(Ait Sâddën), ibrîl (Iglfwa); May, miyyû (Fez), mâiyü 
(ibid.f Ait Sâddën), mâiyû (Igliwa) ; June, yúnyuh (Fez), 
yûnyuh (Ait Sâddën), núnyuh (Igliwa) ; July, yûlyüss (Fez), 
yúlyuz (Ait Sâddën), lúlyuz (Igliwa); August, gúsf (Fez), 
gûst (Ait Sâddën, Igliwa); September, sufânbïr (Fez), 
lütënbir (Ait Sâddën), Sutânbïr (Iglfwa) ; October, kfûbâr 
(Fez), htôbâr (Ait Sâddën), ktôbâr (Ait Warâin), ktübr 
(Igllwa); November, noûwdnbïr (Fcz), nüwënbir (Ait 
Sâddën), nüwanbïr (Igliwa); December, dujdnbîr (Fez), 
düjënbir (Ait Sâddén), dujânbïr (Iglfwa).^ 

The solar year is divided into twenty-eight mânâzil 
(sing. ménztd)t each containing thirteen days, with the ex- 
ception of the jëbha (iSth-^ist July), which contains fourteen. 

^ For the names of the months among Berber tribes, see also Doutté, 
Missions au Maroe—En iribii (Paris, 1914), p. 92 (Ait Wauzgit); Laoust, 
Étude sur le dialecte herbere des Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 312 ; Destaing, 
Étude sur ie dialecte berbëre des Aît Segkrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. liv. 
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The first mênzla is n-nâtâ^ (iti the written language of 
the scribes n-nataj^\ from 23rd March to 4th April. The 
following ones are l-bûtain (jth-i^th April); furîya 
{fturiyä)^ iSth-^oth April; d-dâbarâny ist-i^th May; 
Uhâq^ay i^th-aöth May; Uhân^a^ 27th May-8th June; 
d~dirâ\ 9th-2ist June ; n~nêfra (n-nâtiraK)^ 22nd June-4th 
July; Sth-i7th July ; i8th-3ist July ; l-Jpara- 

fän{l-haratän)^ ist-i^th August; s-sârja^ I4th-26th August; 
l-âuwä^ 27th August-8th September; s-sdmâk^ 9th-2ist 
Scptcmber ; Ugâjar (l-gajar)^ 22nd Septembcr-^th October ; 
j-jdnäbâny 5th-i7th October; Uiklïl^ i8th-30th October; 
l-qalb^ 3ist October-I2th November; Usdula^ i3th-2Sth 
November; n-nifaim^ 26th November-8th December; 
sdd l-bêlda^ 9th-2ist December ; d-dâb^h^ 22nd December- 
3rd January; sdd hld {sdd l-büld)^ 4th-i6th January; 
sdd s'Sûd (sdd s-sdüd)^ I7th-29th January; l-a^bîyay 30th 
January-i ith February ; Jârg l-moqâddâmy I2th-24th Febru- 
ary; Jârg l-m 6 }i}tar \jarg l-mïfahkar)^ 2Sth February-pth 
March ; bâpiâUliof^ ioth-22nd March.^ 

The year has four seasons {Josöl^ sing. JasT). Spring 
{Jâ§l âr-rbê*â) commences on i^th February, summer 
(s-saij) on i^th May, autumn (l-hrlj) on i^th August, 
winter (UUfwd) on i6th November. The forty days 
between I2th December and 20th January inclusive are 
called Uâli^ and the forty days between i2th July and 20th 
August inclusive are called s-smâim or s-smaim, 

To various dates of the solar year magical qualities are 
ascribed, and this leads to the observance of many positive 
rites and taboos. I shall first deal with those connected with 
Ihe change of the year. 


New Year 

New Ycar*s day is called in Arabic *âm jdïd (Dukkâla, 
Shäwîa, Garb, Bni ‘Äros, ctc.) and in the Berber of the Ait 
Ydsi âsügg^as üjdidj both meaning new year”, or also 
yenndir (Fez), mnêir (IJiaina, Aglu, Amanüz), nnâir or 
nneir (Iglfwa, Ait Sâddën, Ait N^êr, At Ubâliti), or nneyar 

^ I have written the names as I have heard them pronounced at Fez. 
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(Temsâmän), meaning “ January”. The Ait Warâin call 
it byânnû^ a word which is most likely dcrived from the Latin 
bonum annum} At Fcz I was told that New Year*s day and 
the following day are together named ^agússa ; but else- 
whcre this name (Jrâifi in the Garb, Ait Sâddcn, Ait Yúsi, 
elc.), or l-fyagîim (Andjra), l-hagüz {ibid,t tliâina), or 
/laidüza (Dukkâla), is given to the last day of the old ycar 
or Ncw Year’s eve, Haguza is represented as a female spirit 
of an old and hideous appearance,® and her name is no 
doubt derived from the word 'âgûsa^ which means an old 

of the letter ^ into 

is also met with in other cases.® In thc word ^aidûza^ 

again, ^ has been changed into as is the case in Dukkâla, 

^ At Tlemcen, in Algeria, there was fomerly a New Year*s ceremony 
in which the chief figure was a masked person called Bûbennäni or 
Bûmennâni (Destaing, * L’Ennâyer chez les Beni Snoûsin Rcvue 
Âfricainc^ xlix. [Alger, I 905 ]j P* ; Doutté, Magie et reîigion 

dam VAfriqne du Nord [Alger, 1909], p. 548 sqq^, M. Mercier states 
(PJiaouia de VAurks [Paris, i8g6], p. 38) that in the Aurfes thc New Year’s 
feast is called bu iynU whereas, according to M. Féraud (* Kitab el 
Adouani ou le Sahara de Constantine et de Tunis *, in Recueil des notices 
et mêmûires de la Sociêté archêologique de la province de Constantine^ 
scr. X. vol. ii. [Constantine, 1868], p. isyn.), afeastcalled^w-zW or bun-ini 
commences on December 24, and, according to M. Masqueray (* Docu- 
ments historiques recueillis dans PAurés’, in Revue Africaine^ xxi. 
[Alger, 1877], p. II5), the bu-ini corresponds to our Christmas. Sce also 
Doutté, Merrâkech (Paris, 1905), p. 374; Laoust, Mots et choses berbéres 
(Paris, 1920), p. 196 sq. n.; Idemj * Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie 
chezles Berl^ëres du Hautet derAnti-Atlas’, mHespêriSti, (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 287, 288, 387 sqq, 

® The Ntifa believe that ** un démon, sous les traits d'une vieille, 
passe, cette nuit-lâ, par toutes les maisons et les tentes (Laoust, Étude 
sur le dialecte berbére des Niifat p. 314). At Salli, “ on croil qu*un 
couple de démons C/iikh et Hagouza passent la nuit de Janvier sur toute 
la ville ** {Idem^ in Hespêris, i. 286). At Tlemcen “ on raconte qu*uii 
jour Eimâyer vint, en personne, sous les traits d*une vieille femme, 
dcmandcr l’aumône â une porte ” (Destaing loc. cit. p. 63 sq. n. 2). 

® The Arabic word sdtar, “ thyme ”, for example, is in Morocco 
pronounced sd/it'arj and märka' is also pronounced marka/i {mpra^ i. 61). 
See also Seidel, Marokkanische Sprachle/ire (Heidelberg, etc., 1907), 
p. 2; and cf. Baist, * Die arabischen Laute im Spanischen *, in 
Romanische Forschungen^ iv. (Erlangen, 1891), pp. 347, 349. For a 
change of h into ' in Algerian diaiects see Margais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger (Paris, 1911), p. 266, 
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when the next consonant is j. The Ait Wäryâger call the 
last day of the old year and the first day of the new tmgârên, 
” sheikhs 

It is a common custom that on New Year*s eve or New 
Year’s day some special kind of food is made. On New 
Year*s eve the At Ubâljti eat barley porridge (a^rtr) with oil 
poured over it, as also figs, pomegranates, and timëdzzin, 
consisting of roastcd barley from which the bran has becn 
removed- All this is obligatory, hence if they have no figs 
or pomegranates, they must buy some ; and it is considered 
lucky to have a guest at thîs meal. Before they go to bed 
they put a lump of porridge on each of the three hearth-stones 
{inyân), and believe that if the next morning the lumps are 
wet at the bottom the year will be rainy and good, whereas 
if they are dry there will be drought. They moreover place 
some porridge on the top of the tent, but I was told that 
this is not done as a means of foretelling the weathcr but 
simply as an offeringto thetentA On New Year*s morning 
the men of the village have a meal in common of bread, 
eggs,® tea, and other things, but neither sêksû nor meat is 
eaten on thîs occasion. 

Among the Ait Ndër the supper on New Year’s eve 
likewdse consists of porridge, which is made with milk, if 
they have any, and to which is afterwards adrded salt butter 
or oiL The men and boys eat it together in the mosque of 
the village or, if there is no mosque, in a large tent, every 
one partaking not only of his own but also of everybody 
else*s porridge. The women of the households have their 
supper either alone or in the company of fcmale neighbours, 
and they, also, exchange porridge with one another. Of the 
porridge a few balls are made, and a lump of salt is put into 
cach of them. Thcy are then, on a palmetto tray, placed 
on the roof of the tent to tell the fortune of the year, cach 
ball representing a month of the winter or spring ; and the 

^ Among the Beni Snüs in Algeria, "aprcs le repas, on en place 
quelques grains sur les pierres du foyer, ainsi que sur les poutres qui 
soutiennent le toit ” (Destaing, loc. cit, p. 6o). 

® For the eating of eggs at New Year’s tide see also Laoust, Mots et 
chosesherberes, p. 199 (Ntifa); Ideffi, in Hespêris, i. 56. 
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following morning thc wet or dry condition of the balls is 
supposed to indicate if in the corresponding monlhs there 
will be rain or drought. This, however, is not done if it is 
a rainy night.^ On New Year*s morning bread is made 
and eaten together with figs, pomegranates, and honey, in 
the samc manner as thc porridge was the night before, the 
pcople again partaking of each other’s food. 

The Ait Warâin eat on New Year’s eve (üi né bydnnú) 
porridge {iuzan) madc of pounded wheat boiled in water and 
mixcd with salt butter and salt, but before the mcal they 
put a little of it on the three inyân as an offering to the jnün 
haunting the fire-place (timssi), which are believed to con- 
sume it in the course of the night. The next morning at 
daybreak a woman puts some yeast in a dish (taqnuét)^ and 
if it ferments much the year is supposed to be of good promise, 
whereas in the opposite case it will be a bad one. Small loaves 
of bread called bûsiyâr are made ; some of them are distri- 
buted among the widows and poor, whilst others are ex- 
changed between the households. On the evening of New 
Year’s day ksksu (séksú) is prepared with seven different 
kinds of vegetables (seb*a l^âdurt), 

On New Year’s eve the Ait Yúsi eat nothing but éérhm, 
made of wheat which has been boiled in water, after thc bran 
has been removed from it by soaking and pounding, and then 
has been boiled again together with milk and salt butter. 
They put into it seven little things : a date stone, an olive 
stone, a bcan, a grain of durra, a chick-pea, a raisin stone, 
and a piece of ti^rilt^ that is, one of the small hard lumps 
which form in boiling buttermilk; and it is believed that 
the person who first finds one of these things when eating 
will be the luckiest in the household. They smear a little 
sérJfem on the three hearth-stones, and also put some on a 
plate, make a little hole in its centre, and place it on the roof 

^ Among the nomads of Mascara, in Algeria, “ on place . . . sur les 
tentes quatre assiettes renfermant du sel et dont chacune représente Tun 
des mois suivants : janvier, février, mars, avril. Le lendcmain, de bonne 
heure, on lcs examine. Si, dans Tassiette de janvier, le sel est humide, 
ce moîs sera pluvieux. Si le sel est resté sec dans telle autre, le mois 
qu*elle représente verra la sécheresse ” (Destaing, ioc, di. p. 67 n. 2). 
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of the house or tent to remain there uncovered over night. If 
in the morning there is water in the hole they will have plenty 
of rain that year, if there is milk they will have much milk, 
if a goat’s hair is found there they will have many goats, 
if some wool they will have many sheep, if a hair of cattle 
they will have many cattle—^it is angels who put these things 
in the iérlem. This dish îs eaten at no other time of the 
year but New Year’s eve or, if they have enough of it, on 
the two following evenings as welL 

Among the Arabs of the îjiâina thc supper on New 
Year’s eve consists of tHsa made of wheaten meal boiled in 
water to which, while still boiling, are added salt, milk, 
and salt butter. Some of it, together with a little salt, is 
put on four plates rcpresenting January, February, March, 
and April respectively; these plates are left outside in the 
starlight, and it is believed that if in the morning there is 
water in the tSUat the corresponding month will be rainy, 
whereas otherwise it will be dry,^ Before sunrise the same 
morning yeast is made to be preserved till harvest time, when 
it is put underneath the stacks of unthreshed corn at the 
threshing-floor to make them increase ; for there is baraka 
in New Year’s day. 

The Jbâla of the Tsûl likewise eat tHsa ® on New Year’s 
eve ; but before the meal they smear some of it on the three 
hearth-stones for the spirits of the fire-place, who, I am told, 
by the next morning have consumed the offerings. When they 
finish their supper they leave some tsîsa on one side of the 
dish and make three small heaps of wheat, barley, and beans 
on the other side. If on the next morning water is found to 
have run from the téUa to the heaps, the year is supposed to 
become rainy and good ; if only a little water has come out 
of it there will be a little rain, and if there is no water at all 
there will be drought and the year will be bad. On the last 

^ Cf. Doutté, MerrâkecK p- 373 (Rahúmna, Shiddma); Lévi- 
Proven(;al, * Pratiques agricoles et fétes saisonniëres des tribus djebalah 
de la vallée moyenne de rOuargliah’, in Les arckives berberes^ iii, (Paris, 
1918), p. 102 sq. 

® They only add salt butter to the porridge after it has been removed 
from the fire. 
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day of ihc old year buns wtlh raisins on the top, callcd 
grêsâf^ are made for thc children, who playfully show them to 
each other before they cat them. 

Thc people of Fez, on New Year*s day or the day after, 
pound some wheat which has been previously kcpt in water 
for a while, boil it with a little salt, and add to it salt butter 
and milk before it is taken off the fire. The dish is called 
hérrbM and is only made on this occasion, but then it is 
obligatory to cat it. They also make small round cakes, 
called rgaifi which they bake in an earthenware pan (mâgla) 
and eat with salt butter and honey spread over them. A third 
kind of food on this occasion is the so-called bagrêr^ which 
îs prepared as follows : water is poured over a dough made 
of wheaten flour with yeast and salt, this paste is left to rise 
for a cQuple of hours, and is then made into crumpets, which 
are eaten with salt butter and pounded sugar or honey put 
on them. I was told that the object of these three dishes is 
to make wheat, milk, and butter plentiful during the year; 
but the rgaif and bagr$r are not, like the kêrrbell^ looked 
upon as compulsory. On the fifth day of the new year thc 
people of Fez make the so-called sêksû seb^â fifâri^ “ the 
séksü of seven vegetables ”, the eating of which is said to 
make all the various ingredients of the dish abundant during 
the year. Thc " seven vegetables” which are put into the 
sêks'A include, besides carrots, turnips, beans, and so forth, 
also raisins and mixed spices {râs In various Arab 

and Berber tribes, as well as towns, in different parts of the 
country it is the custom to eat a dish containing seven kinds 
of vegetable food at New Year’s tide; ^ though in certain 
places there are persons who consider it unlucky for them- 
sclves to comply with this custom, and eat other food, as 
bread and meat, instead. The Amanüz in Süs boil together 
all sorts of corn and pulse on New Year*s eve and partake of 
this dish, called urkimn^ on the following morning about 
ten o'clock ; this is supposed to make the year good. 

The Jbâla of Andjra, on New Year's eve, eat sponge 

^ See also Doutté, Merrâkech^ p. 375 ; Viîles et iribtis du Maroc: 
Casablanca et les Châouïa^ ii. (Paris, 1915), p. 302; Laoust, JÉtude sur 
le dialecte berhhre des NHfa, p. 314 
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fritters called and on the afternoon of the same day 

they put in cold water various kinds of corn and pulse— 
wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, and lentils—and some laurel 
leaves for the sakc of their flavour. Before they go to bed they 
place all this on a slow fire, maintaining that if on the follow- 
ing morning the grain and pulse are much swollen ihe year 
will be good; ^ and if necessary, the cpoking is then 
finished. This dish, which is called Hyôh^a^ is eaten as 
breakfast and also later on in the day, and small portions 
of it are given away to other households. Those who 
partake of it call down blessings on themselves and thcir 
crops saying, Ällâh fa^âla yirBâqna fé z^zra^ wä z-zerrfafé 
r-rezq wâ l-âmâr^ “ May God—^be he exaltcd—bestow on us 
wheat and seed, prosperity and a long life On the evening 
of New Year*s day fowls are killed and eaten wilh thin cakes 
called rgaif QT msêmnaf. The Bni 'Äros eat Hyâha on New 
Year's eve and Sfën^j on the next day. The Ait Wäryâgcr 
eat eggs and wheaten bread on the formcr occasion and 
sêksû with fowl on the following evening. Among the 
Rifians of Temsâmän the supper on New Year’s eve consists 
of fowl and ttrîd^ very thin cakes made with salt butter or oil. 

In Dukkâla a chicken is killed on New Year's eve for 
every person in the household—man, woman, and child ; 
these chickens are boiled with onions, black pepper, salt, 
and salt butter, and make, together with pieccs of rgaift a 
dish called rfêsa^ which is eaten on that night and, if thcre 
is a sufficient quantity of it, on the two following evenings 
as well. The people believe that if they eat good food at this 
season the year will be good and thcy will prosper. Similar 
customs prevail both among the Arabs of the Shäwîa and 
the IgUwa, and they, too, hold it necessary that a fowl 
should be killed for every member of the family.^ Among 
the IgUwa it is the custom that before anybody eats of the 
rf^sa, or arbbaz as they call it, each child of the household 
takes a handful of it, which is then put in a place where no 
cat can get at it and the stars wiil shine on it; and if on the 

^ Cf. Destaing, îoc, cit, p. 6a n. 4 (Beni Snûs). 

® See also Villes ei tribus du Maroc: Casablanca ei îes Châouia^ 
i. 218, ii. 302 ; Laoust, Étude sur le dialecte berbëre des Niifa, p, 314 sg. 
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ncxt mornîng thc hair of a camel or horse or cow or any other 
animal is found in this food, it is believed that the family 
will have many animals of that species during the year. 

On New Year*s evc {üd innéïr) the Shlöh of Aglu only 
eat tagúlla^ a' kind of hard porridge, mixed with oil and 
buttermilk. Evcry member of the family puts the first lump 
he takes of it in a large wooden ladle, which is then placed 
in an opening in the wall. If in the morning oil is found on 
the surface of the balls the ycar is expccted to prove good, 
whereas the absence of oil is regarded as a bad omen; and 
a crack in a ball is supposed to indicate that the person who 
put it there will become ill during the year. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the special New Year’s dish 
must be eaten alone, sometimes other food may be eaten 
with it. But there is a frequent prohibition of making 
sêksû^ the staple food of the people, on New Year*s eve (At 
Ubiljti, Ait Ndër, Ait Warâin, Aglu) ^ or on the following 
day (Jräifi in thc Garb) or two days (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Tsûl) as 
well, or on New Year*s day and the day (Fez) or two days 
(IgHwa) after. In Andjra persons who have ploughing-oxen 
abstain from this food for three days, as it is believed that 
otherwise some evil would befall the animals. This tem- 
porary change in the dict may have been suggested by the 
change of the year. But at the same time the New Year^s 
mcal is considered to exercise a beneficial influence on the 
supply of food, particularly vegetable food. It is sometimes 
expressly accompanied with a blessing ; but apart from this, 
the eating of a certain kind of food is, in accordance with the 
principle of homoeopathic magic, believed to cause the eating 
of the same kind of food in the future.® This seems to 
explain the custom of partaking of so many different species 
of corn and vegetables. It is said that whatever a person 
does on New Year*s eve that he will do throughout the coming 

According to M. Doutté {Merrâkech, p. 375), “ on a coutume de 
dirc cn Algérie que, ce jour-lâ, ‘ ma iqefFelou chi *, c'est-â-dire, ‘ on 
n*ajuste pas le “ keskâs ” sur la marmite ’ 

® Cf, infra^ pp. 193, 216 sq. The Beni Snûs, on New Year*s day, eat 
bread made of wheat only, not of barley, in order that they shall have 
wheaten bread to eat throughout the year (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 62). 
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year (Ait Ndêr) ; that he who then puts on clcan clothes will 
be cleanly dressed all that time (At Ubâhti); and that he 
who fills his stomach well will not suffer want, whereas he 
who goes hungry to bed will remain hungry the whole year 
{ibid.^ Ait Warain, Aglu, etc.).^ Parents therefore press 
their children to eat much of the New Year*s food, telling 
them that otherwise yagûza will come and fill their stomachs 
with straw (Tangier, Rabat, Fez) ; and the animals, too, are 
well fed. A small portion of the food is sometimes left for 
9 agûza in a covered plate, and if any hair is found there the 
next morning it is said that she has been there and partaken 
of the food ; or the children hang up little bags with food as 
a bribe to her that she shall not come and eat them. That 
magical qualities are attributed to the New Year*s food is 
also apparent from the custom of utilising it for the purpose 
of divination ; and here again it is associated with the future 
supply of vegetable food, the prognostications made from it 
having reference chiefly to the question whether the year 
will be good or bad. 

The New Year*s ceremonies, however, have a bearing 
not only on the supply of food, but also on the chief instru- 
ment for its preparation, the fire-place. We have noticed 
that small offerings of food are made to the spirits haunting 
it, who are only personified representatives of the mystic 
forces attributed to the fire and ashes ; and in various tribes 
it is the custom on New Year*s eve to throw away one (Tsûl, 
Ait N^êr), two (At Ubâhti), or all three (Ait Sâddën) hearth- 
stones and replace them by the same number of new stones, 
which have never before been used for that purpose.® The 
At Ubâhti maintain that if there are ants underneath the 
stones the owner of the tent is going to buy sheep during the 
coming year, whilst wood-lice ipûgyuV) indicate that he will 
buy cattle or a horse or mule or some other large domestic 

^ See also Laoust, Êiîiâe sur le dialecte berbëre des Niifa, p, 314 ; 
Destaing, loc. cit. p, 64 n. 3 (some parts of Algeria), 

® For similar customs elsewhere in Morocco see Lévi-Proven^al, 
loc. cit, p, 103 (some Jbâla of the valley of the War^a), and Laoust, 
Mots et choses berbbres, p. 199 (Ntifa); and in Algeria, see Destaing, 
löc. cit^ p. 58 sq.f Féraud, loc. cit, p. 157 n., and Masqueray, loc. cit. 

p. 115. 
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animal. In thc same tribe the men ancl boys on Ncw Year’s 
eve paint their cyes with soot from the old hearth-stoncs in 
order to be able to fînd partridge eggs.^ 

On the last day of the old year the At Uba^ti, moreover, 
take into their teiits something green, even if it bc only a 
bunch of fresh grass, to bring prosperity to the household ; ® 
but I have also heard that anything special, either gtecn or 
dry, which is taken into the tent on New Year’s day will have 
the effect of making the year prosperous for its inmates, as it 
represents all sorts of good things which will be brought 
there during the year. At Jrâifi, in thc Garb, the women 
on the samc day gather various herbs, fumigate thcm with 
incense, and hang them at the mouth of the churn to make 
the butter plentiful. In the IJiâina sendgûra {Teucrium) 
is, before sunrise, brought home to serve as a medicine for 
men and dogs; it is taken internally, in the form of powdcr, 
by persons who suffer from dysury; made into a paste it is 
applied to the head in the case of a headache; and mixed 
with buttermilk or fresh milk it is given to dogs which have 
caught cold, It is also thc custom there to preserve the yeast 
made on that morning till the time when the corn has been 
threshed, and it is then put at the bottom of the heap on the 
threshing-floor. Among the Ait Wäryâger women who have 
cows and are in the habit of making butter go on New Year’s 
day to a scribe and procure from him a charm which. he 
writes with a needle on a bullet; this charm is hung on the 
wooden hook {as^üni) from which the earthenware churn 
{aqâSrör') is suspended, and is left there till the following 
New Year as a protection against witchcraft, The Ait Yúsi 
use for a similar purpose ashes from the fire burned on New 
Year’s eve.* 

It is not always by such harmless mcans, however, that 

^ The following statement made by a man from the Beni Snös in 
Algeria is contained iii the description given by M. Destaing {Jtoc, cit. p. 
68):—Si l'un de nous vcut arriver k découvrir, dans les broussailles, les 
oeufs de perdrix, il se teint, le premier jour d’Ennâyer, le bord des pau- 
piëres avcc du collyre ; puis, la nuit, se plagant un tamis sur le visage, il 
compte les étoiles au ciel, Cela, afin de renforcer sa vue **. 

* Cf. Destaing, ioc. cît. p. 57 sq. (Beni Snûs). 

® Supraj i. 248. 
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people at this time try to obtain futurc benefits for themselves. 
Witchcraft is rife on New Year’s eve (Ait Yúsi, Temsâmän).^ 
In Ancljra there arc women who on this night go secretly and 
in a state of absolute nakedness and take water from a 
neighbour’s spring and then use this water for the preparation 
of the Hyôb-ct mentioned above. This is called “ to rob thc 
neighbour of his milk and salt butter **. If the people 
suspcct that somebody will thus come and use their spring, 
they avoid themselves taking water from it on that day, as 
in such a casc the woman cannot rob them of their milk and 
butter. A woman may, moreover, on the same night visit 
her neighbour*s cattle, mount a cow, and cut ofF the tip of 
its tail to fumigate her churn with it; this is supposcd to 
increasc the butter, but to the detriment of the ncighbour. 

On New Year’s day certain kinds of divination are also 
practised, besides those already mentioned. Among the Ait 
Ndër, in the early morning while the others are still sleeping, 
one of the men goes to the entrance of the tent and shouts 
out dherrnT to the sheep and örrrrr to the goats ; if the 
sheep answer first the year will become good, whereas 
the opposite is the case if the first answer is given by the 
goats.2 I have scen a manuscript, written at Fez and 
consulted by the scribes, in which it is said that if New Ycar’s 
day falls on a Sunday there will be " safety " in Morocco, 
cxcept among the mountaineets, who will fight and suffcr 
from famine, whilst in thc Shäm (Syria) there will be much 
rain. 

As appears from certain facts stated above, the magic 
forces which are supposed to be at work at New Year’s tide 
are not exclusively of a beneficial kind. There are harmful 
influences as well, and against these the people endeavour 

^ In some parts of Algeria ** TEnnâyer est le jour choisi par les 
sorciëres pour jeter les sorts ” (Destaing, loc, cit, p. 69 n.). 

® Among the Beni Snüs, ** aprës le dîner, le maître dc la maison va 
vers ses brebis et les appelle ; si elles bêlent, la nouvelle année sera bonne ; 
si le troupeau se tait, l’homme se rcnd auprés de ses vaches et leur parle ; 
un beuglemcnt comme réponse est le présage d*une année passablement 
prospére. Si les vaches restent silencieuses, le maître sc dirige vers ses 
chévres. L*année sera médiocre si elles se taisent *' (Destaing, loc. cii. 

p. 67). 
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tü protect themselves parLly by abstaining from ccrtain acts 
which arc lookcd upon as more or lcss dangerous, and 
partly, it seems, by ceremonies of a purificatory character. 
We have already noticed the common prohibition of making 
sêksü and the belief that certain evil consequences will result 
from a transgression of this rulc.^ In Northern Morocco I 
hcard that married couples should refrain from sexual intcr- 
course on New Year’s night, lest thc children who might 
result from it should be diseased.® A very different opinion, 
on the other hand, was exprcssed by a Berber from the 
At Ubahti, who hîghly approved of such intcrcourse ; but, 
according to him, it is the cu^tom in his tribe not to start on 
a journcy cither on thc last day of thc old year or on the first 
day of the new.® At Jrâifi, in the ûarb, I was told that 
hagûza^ or thc last day of thc old year, is an unlucky day, 
when no ploughing is done but the people hunt and play at 
ball; and ihese sports may have the object of ridding them 
of evil influences. Among the Ait Tâmëldu, a Berber Iribe 
on the southern slopes of the Great Allas range, it is the 
custom on New Year*s eve n úsüggas) that the children 
of a village light a big fire on a hill, leap over it, and shout 
to the childrcn of thc ncighbouring village, who have done 
the same on another hill close by, that they have now ihrown 
on them all their fleas and licc; they get an answer in the 
same style, and the two parties then have a fight with stones. 
These fires and the subsequent fight also seem to be means 
of purification, like the fires and ceremonial fights which in 
other places are found at Midsummer and 'äMra^ 

Among the Ait N^ër, on New Ycar*s eve, women and 

^ The Beni Snûs for several days live on cold food only (Destaing, 
lôc, cit» p. 57). 

® At Tlcmccn certains maris cvitent d’avoir, pendant la premiëre 
nuit d’Ennâyer, des rapports avec leurs femmes, L’enfant qui en pourrait 
naître apporterait le malheur dans la famille ” (Destaing, loc, ciU p, 68 
n. 4). 

® In some parts of Algeria “ on ne s’absente pas pour l’Ennâyer ” 
(Destaing, loc, cit. p. 62 n, 3). M. Destaing mentions {jhid. p. 68 n. 4) 
some other taboos connected with New Year in Algeria. 

* M. Laoust (in Hespéris, i. 387 sgq,) mentions some other instances 
of New Year’s fires among thc Berbers of Morocco, 
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childrcn have their hands and fcet painted with hcnna, 
many men smear the same matter on the palms of their 
hands,^ and persbns of both sexes put a little of it on their 
navels to prevent eructations; it is, moreover, applied to 
domestic animals that are white or have white spots on their 
bodies, On the following day the womcn paint their eyes 
black with antimony and theîr lips and teeth brownish with 
walnut root or bark. Considering how gcnerally a purifying 
effect is ascribed to the application of these colouring matters, 
we have reason to supposc that the use madc of them at 
New Year also has a purificatory origin. But among the Ait 
Temsâmän the women have, on thc contrary, to abstain from 
the use of antimony on New Year*s day, lest the year should 
be "black** ; and the whitewashing of houses is avoided 
for seven days, since otherwise there would be too much 
sunshine and too little rain during the year, 

Among the Ait Warâin, in the evening of byânnü^ or 
New Year’s day, two men dress themselves up as an animal 
which resembles a camel and is called büjertil^ that is, ” one 
who is dressed in a mat”, on account of the mat {ajertil) 
which they throw over their backs, Thus made up they 
walk about from house to house in their own and neighbour- 
ing villages on that night and the following night, accom- 
panied by two persons disguised as Jews, one of whom is 
lcading büjertil, as also by a crowd of lads and unmarried 
young men carrying in their hands oleander sticks with black 
and white designs made by the peeling off of thc bark from 
some parts of the stick and the scorching of the wood before 
the removal of the rest of the bark. They sing, Bydnnü^ 
byânn^ ” ; and the people give them food and money. 
Anybody refusing to do so would be severely punished by 
thc chief of the troop who would break a stick and 
throw it at the door of his house with the phrase, Äders 
râbbi a^ltaniênnes^ “ May God break your house ”, M, 
Lévi-ProvenQal states that “ les jours du Ikagoúe sont chez 
certaines tribus djebâlah Poccasion de pratiques carna- 

^ At Nédromah, in Algeria, “ certains se teignent les mains avec du 
hcnna (Dcstaing, loc. cit p. 69 n.), See also Doutté, Magie etreligion 
* dam VÄfrique dii Nord, p. 547. 
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valesques : chcz lcs Fichtâlah on noircît de noir de fumée le 
visage d*un homme, on lui attache les mains el on lc revêt 
d*une vicille natte. On Tappelle ^âgoûs ; il va dans les 
villages, accompagné d*une suitc de pseudo-serviteurs. A 
son approche, les femmes se sauvent, puis reviennent, et 
remettent aux gens du personnage dcguisé des beignets, des 
fruits secs et des pois chiches Leo Africanus speaks of a 
masquerade at Fez :—“ Vpon New-yeercs day the children 
goe with maskes and vizards on their faces to the houscs of 
gcntlemen and merchants, and haue fruits giuen them for 
singing certaine carols or songs This custom, so far as I 
know, no longer exists at Fez. In the preceding chapter I 
tried to show that the New Year*s masquerade still found 
in certain parts of Morocco and Algeria ® may be regarded 
as a survival of the old Roman feast of the Kalends of 
January. 

We have previously noticed the purificatory elements in 
Moorish carnivals, and such clemcnts are also found in the 
New Year*s masqueradc, Among the Ait Warâin there is 
thc rcprcsentation of a camel, which is a beast of burden, and 
there are persons disguised as Jews ; and as for the oleander 
sticks carried by the young men, it is worth noticing that 
sticks play a prominent part in cathartic rites,^ and that in 
Morocco the oleander is used for the purpose of expelling 
evil influcnces.® Presents of food or money form another 
feature of the New Year*s masquerade ; and almsgiving is 
frequently practiscd as a means of purification. It is also 
found in other cases at this timc of the year. Among the Ait 
Tâmëldu it is the custom for the children of a village on 
New Year*s eve to walk about from house to house, receiving 
bread or a handful of maize from the mistress of every house 
and making Jâtha both there and in the mosque, where they 

^ Lévi-Proven^al, loc, cit p. 103, 

® Leo Africanus, The History and Description 0/ Africa^ ii. (London, 
1896), p. 4 S 3 - 

® Dcstaing, loc, cit, p. 64 sqq, ; Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
VAfrique du Norâ^ p. 548 sqq. 

* See, eg.^ Thomas, * The Scape-Goat in European Folk-Lore in 
Folh-Lore^ xvii, (London, 1906), p. 263, 

® Supra^ i. 109 sq. 
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afterwards have a meal together with the schoolmastcr. The 
Ait Wäryâgeri again, take on New Year*s morning iuzan^ 
or porridge, to the graves of their deceased relatives and 
distribute it in charity to children and poor peoplc. 

TiiE Hsüm, or HAiyAN—Tii^ NAtÂb 
# 

From 2Sth February to 4th March (Old Style) there is 
a pcriod, lasting for eight days and seven nights, which is 
called lâ-ltsûm (Fez) or hâiyan. The Amanüz in Sûs call it 
i^âiyan^ the Ait Temsâmän in the Rïf ahaiyan^ and the Ait 
Warâin tamgart^ “ the old woman*’, presumably because 
the winter is then coming to an end.^ I was told that 
Tamgart was an old woman living at the foot of Buiblän, 
the highcst mountain in the district of the Ait Warâin. 
Once when it was raining durîng the first thrce days of the 
said period the calves in her yard took refuge in her tent, but 
she drove them away telling them not to be afraid of a little 
rain. Then yâiyân said to Mars (March), Yâ Mârssü 
sellêfU nhdrsüj n§qtêl bih 'âgúzfsû, ” 0 bad March, lend me 
an evil day, I shall kill the bad old woman with it March, 
who then had thirty-two days, lent one of them to Brâyër 
■ (February), so that only thirty-one remained. Now there 
came much rain and cold and snow. Tamgart and her tent 
and all her animals were transformed into stones, and are 
still to be seen at the foot of Buiblän, where there is a large 
stone which from a distance looks like a woman at a churn, 
another having the shape of a tent, a third looking like a 
shepherd leaning on his staiF, and a collection of smaller 
stones resembling sheep, In the ïjiâina, where the second 
day of hâiyan is called nhâr lâ-gtiz^ " the day of the old 
woman ”, the following story is told. Therc was an old 
woman who went out on the pasture with the sheep and goats, 
As the ground was very dry and the crops were suffering 
from drought, she asked IJâiy^n to send rain. yâiyan in 
his turn asked March to lend him one day; this he did, and 

^ C/. Destaing, ‘Fêtes et coutumes saisounicres chez les Beni Snoûs 
in Revite Africaine^ 1 . (Alger, 1906), p. 247 n, In this article M. Destaing 
deals with en-ne^bi en-nîsän^ and the ^an^âra in Algeria. 
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rain fell so heavily that the old woman was killed, whereas the 
animals escaped to the village.^ 

Hâiyan is represented as a bitterly cold time of the year, 
known for its rain, wind, and snow, which are considered 
very dangerous to people, animals, and crops. It is called 
butlûj^ " the master of snow”, in the sayîng, Ijlâiyan 
butlújy lúlu bâida u ahêru ^aslúj (îjiaina), which means that 
on its fîrst day the partridges begin to lay eggs ® and on its 
last day the young sprouts of various wild herbs are big 
enough to be used for food. Nobody likes to travel during 
this period ; hence all necessaries have to be provided in 
advance ((ïarb, hliâina, At Ubâjiti, Temsâmän, Amanûz). 
A Berber from the At Ubâliti told me that when he and some 
relatives once during J^âiy^n went to fetch dates from a 
neighbouring Arab tribe, two of their donkeys died on the 
road in consequence of the rain; but he said that people, 
also, may die if they expose themselves to the rain by travel- 
ling in ^âiy§n. In the same tribe it is the custom to keep 
the sheep inside the tents during a rainy ^âiy^n^ but even 
then they are supposed to be in danger owing to the cold.^ 
There is a saying, Lâ fâl^seb jfdyânâk men j~jédyän ^âtfa 
idÛ2 liâli f^âiyan (yiâina), or, La ffree jedyânâk men 
j-jedyän hâtfa ihôrj ^âiyan (Fez), " Don’t separatë your 

^ These stories are variants of a legend which is also told in the East. 
In Palestine “ the three first days of Adâr (that is, March) are called 
‘ E 1 Mustakridât a name which means ‘ Lent out ones *, and is 
generally explained by the following legend:—* An aged Bedawi shep- 
herdess, keeping her flocks in one of the wadies trending downwards to 
the Dead Sea, was heard by Shebât (that is, February), who is thought 
of as a personality, mocking him because he had failed to send rain. 
Furious at being thus derided Shebât said to Adâr, O my brother Adâr, 
I have only three days left me, and they are not sufficient to enable me 
to be revenged on the old woman who has derided me. Lend me, there- 
fore, three days of thine Adâr willingly granted his brother*s request. 
Six days of heavy rain were the result, and the seyls, or winter-torrents 
from the hills, swept the old woman and her flock into the sea * *’ (Hanauer, 
Folk'Lore of the Holy Land [London, 1907], p. 307 j^.). See also 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arades aufays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 329 sq, 
In Moab the rain at the end of February and beginning of March is 
called qerän el-ajâiz, 

® Cf Destaing, loc, cit, p, 246 (Algeria). 

® Cf ibid. p, 246 (Algeria), 
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kids from the flock till the nights of hâiyan have passed ”, 
or, ” till hâiyan has passed ” ; they, as also the lambs, are 
then only too liable to be killed by the rough weather. 
Especially the second day, nhâr lä-gÛB or, as it is called in 
Andjra, nhär l-mâ^sa u r-râH^ “ the day of the she-goat and 
shepherd ”, is consîdered to bc full of danger ; the shepherd 
must then be thickly clad and eat well, and, at least if he is a 
young boy, somebody must accompany him to look after him 
and the flock (liiaina, Andjra). But rain in /tâiyan is 
considcred equally injurious to the grass, crops, vegetablcs, 
and fruit trees, its water being salt (tliâina). Thc Ait 
Temsâmän say that it is salt on the first day, and that in the 
middle of ahaiyan it is injurious to the trees, bul that rain 
falling at the end of it makes good anything it has spoiled 
before. They also say that there is one hour in ahaiyan 
which is very dangerous, and as nobody knows what hour 
it is they refrain from working in their gardens throughout 
this period. Among the Amanûz all agricultural work 
is suspended then. Among the Ait Warâin and the Ait 
Sâddën nobody must go into the fields for the first three 
days of hâiyan ; should anybody go, the crops woyld get 
dry or be beaten down by a thunderstorm, and even the 
owner of the field might be personally affected. Nothing 
can be worse ihan a thunderstorm in hâiyan : it hurts the 
little children, animals, and bees, and makes milk and honey 
scarce. The Arabs of the I^iâina thcrefore say, Ällâh 
injjîna m§n ra'd hâiy^n^ '*MayGod save us from the thunder 
of hâiyan On the other hand, Ila häbb s~Urgi fi ^âiyan 
fhâmmmn d'drä fi n~nîsän u i^ôrj l~âm zîn blâ nôq^an^ " If 
an east wind blows in hâiyan the durra will have a bath in 
the nîsänt and the year will turn out good without scarcity ”, 
For there is no rain while an east wind is blowing. 

After all that has now been said it can astonish no one 
to hear that the world will perish in ^iâiyqnl This dreadful 
period is referred to in the Koran (Ixix. 6 sq,), where mention 
is made of a violent blast of wind lasting for seven nights 
and eight days consecutively, 

The wind is also said to be bad during the period from 

^ This belief is also found in Algeria (Destaing, loc, cit* p. 246 sq.). 
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23rd March lo 4th April (Temsâmän), the mémla called 
n~nâtâky or in Berber ntah (At Ubâljti), n^ak (Temsâmän), 
or nnat^ (Amanûz), which means the Ram (Aries). The 
Amanûz say that the east wind in nnath is very injurious 
to the corn, and they put ofF the sowing of onions and 
pumpkins until it has passed. During the first four days 
of this minzla the At Ubâhti abslain from all kinds of work 
in the fields, vegetable gardens, and orchards.^ They 
believe that if anybody should transgress this rule, nay only 
enter one of those places, either he himself or some of his 
family or animals would die. Nor do they visit the place 
whcre they have their bees. 


Tiîe Nîsün 

The tîme from 27th April to 3rd May (Old Style) is 
called n-nîsän (l-lisân^ Idisân). It is a propitious period, 
in which everybody is happy — N-nîsan ifrâ^ kull îsan 
(Bni *Äro§). Whilst raîn in ^âiy^n is considered injurious, 
rain in the nîsän is considered very beneficial.® This refers 
sometimes to all the seven days of that period Garb, 

Hiâina, Ait Ndër, Ait Sâddën), sometimes to the first three 
days (At Ubâhti, Temsâmän), and sometimes to thc first day 
only (Tetuan, Andjra, Tsûl, Ait Warain), which is in Andjra 
called nhär lâisân. When the people see the rain they go 
out of their huts or tents to let it fall on their bare heads.® 
The Ait N^ër shear their sheep shortly before the nîsân, as 
they consider its rain good for the growth of the wool, and 
thcy also regard it as beneficial to other animals and the 
bees. At Jrâifi, in the Garb, I was told that even snakes 
and other reptiles come out from their haunts to get the 
benefit of its baraka ; in the ^Jiâina it is said that the rain 
enters their mouths and there becomes poison,^ which will 

^ Among the Beni Snüs, "jamais vous ne verrez, h cette saison 
(eH-ne/b)t un cultivateur irriguer son orge ou ses arbres " (Destaing, 
iûc. cit. p. 250 sq^. 

® For the same belief in Algeria see Destaing, loc, ciU p. 253 sqq, 

® The same custom is found in Algeria (Destaing, loc, cit, p. 253). 

* According to the Beni Snüs, “ c’est celte eau qui fait le venin dans 
la bouche des serpents ” (Destaing, ioc, ciU p. 257). 
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lcill any ojie they bite, and at Fez I heard that “ the rain of 
the lisân ** de l-Hsân) opens the eyes not only of blind 

people but of poisonous reptiles as well. At ihc same time 
I have also found quite the contrary belief, that it serves as 
a protection against snakes and scorpions by making them 
blind if it touches their eyes (Tetuan, Andjra, Bni *Äros, 
Tsûl, Ait Sâddën) or even killing them (Tctuan, Ait 
Wäryâ^er, Ait Warâin), whereas if there is no rain in the 
nîsân their eyes are said to become likc fîsân (hoes) and their 
mouths like kîsân (cups). The rain of the nîsän is also 
considered very good for the crops (yiâina, Ait Ntlër, At 
Ubâhti) ; ^ but in Andjra I was told that this is the case only 
if there is a little of it, whereas a large quantily destroys them, 
its water being somewhat salt. The drops which fall into the 
sea are believed to be transformed into pearls (Fez, Uiâina).® 

Owing to its baraka rain-water of the nîsän is commonly 
gathcred and used for a variety of purposes. The Ait 
Warâin keep a little of it in their houscs, because its odour 
is supposed to prevent snakes and scorpions from biting. In 
the Garb it is put in a bottle and used by persons who suffer 
from a headache. Among thc Bni *Aros people wash 
themsclves with it and drink it, either to recover or to pre- 
serve their health ; but the vessel in which it is kcpt must 
not come into contact with thc ground. In the Ijjiâina some 
of it is poured into the milk before churning in order to make 
the butter plentiful; the schoolmaster mixcs a fcw drops 
of it with the ink to make it easier for the schoolboys to learn 
how to write, and scribes do the same with ink used by them 
in writing charms.® But in order to preserve its magic 
efficacy this water must not touch the ground, nor must it 
be exposed to the sun, nor be breathed upon by anybody, In 
Andjra rain-water which has fallen on 27th April {Hmâ 
dë lâisän) is used as a fertility charm by women who are 
desirous of offspring; * it is drunk by pcrsons who have 

^ Cf, Destaing, îoc, cit. p. 253 sq. (Beni Snûs), 

® Cf ibid. p. 258 (Beni Snüs). 

® In Algeria, “ on écrit souvent les amulettes avec du safran délayé 
dans Teau de Nîsan ” (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 256 n.), 

^ üupra, i. 585. 
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eatcn bewitched food ; it is poured over a plate in which a 
certain chapter of the Koran has bcen written with ink, 
and is then given to schoolboys to drink so as to strengthen 
their memory; mixcd with an egg, somc henna, and secds 
of cress {^orf\ it is given as medicine to cows suffering from 
stomach trouble ; mixed with tar it is, in the hottest part of 
the summer, sprinkled on the door-posts to prevent snakes 
from entering the house ; it is also sprinkled over the heaps 
of corn aftcr threshing, to protect them against the evil eye; 
and on Midsummer day it îs used in various ways. On that 
day at sunsct a ring was painted with cow-dung and red 
carth mixed with l~mâ de lâisân round the trunk of every 
fig trec in the orchard where I was staying, and the people 
told me that this would prevent thc figs from falling and make 
ihem good by giving baraka to the trees and averting from 
them the evil eyc; but if there has becn no rain on the day 
of lâisâHj water taken from seven springs which are never' 
used for drinking purposes may serve as a substitute. Those 
who have a sufficient quantity of l~mâ dê lâisân wash them- 
selves with it on Midsummer day, and there are persons who 
soak in it some grain, aftcrwards to be givcn to the fowl 
which is going to be killed and eaten on that day. But 
in Andjra also this water is supposed to lose its benign 
virtue if it touches the ground. Among the Ait Temsâmän 
rain-water which has fallen during the first three days of 
the nîsân (nnisân) is preservcd till Midsummer day, when 
it is mixed with red earth and rings are painted with the 
mixture round the trunks of the fig trees. 

Thc belicf in the magical qualities of the rain of the 
nîsân may be traced to the East, In Palestine it is said that 
** Nisân (or April) is the life of mankind, i.e. it revives and 
invigorates. During the rain-showers of Nisân, the bivalves 
(oysters) living at thc bottom of thc sea rise to the surface 
and open their shells. As soon as a rain-drop falls into one 
of these open oysters, the shell closes and the creature sinks 
to the bottom. The rain-drop inside it becomes a pearl 

^ Hanauer, op. ciL p. 308. 
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The I7th of May, which is regarded as the first day of 
summer, is called müt l-ar 4 j " the death of the ground 
During that day the people must not slcep (Garbîya, etc.) ; ^ 
should anybody do so he would be tired the next day (Ait 
Warâin) or afterwards as well (Bni ‘Aros), or " his heart 
would dic ”, that is, he would lose all his courage (yiâina, 
Andjra). In Andjra it is also believed that a husband*s 
affection for his wife may easily pass away on that day; 
hence she tries to make hcrself attractive by means of cos- 
mctics. It is perhaps for fear of evil infiuences from müt 
l-ar 4 that among the Tsûl everybody gets up at daybreak 
and has a bath, the women in their houses and the men and 
boys at springs in the gardens. Such a bath is said to 
strengthen their bodies since the water this morning comes 
from the w’ell Zemzem and consequently has baraka in it; 
but the original object of the practice may ncvertheless have 
been to neutralise the dangers of the day by a ceremonial 
washing. 

On the other hand, the magic force in the death of the 
earth is also utilised in various ways. The Arabs of the 
yiâina on the day in question take some barley to the field, 
put it into the kêskas^ or steamer used for the making of 
tâ^âm (siksú)^ leave it there for a while over the fire, then 
dry it in the sun, roast it in an earthenware pan, grind and 
sift it, and at last mix it with fresh milk or buttermilk together 
with the root of a plant called büzeffür. This is caten to 
destroy the bas, It makes the pcople strong as there is 
much baraka in it—but only on the condition that the 
rainbow is seen on that day; otherwise the baraka in it is 
slight, and if it thundcrs then there is none. Among the 
same people there are many other practices connected with 
niüt l~ar 4 ^ Scribes write charnis for women to make their 
husbands indifferent as regards their behaviour; a man who 
has killed another hires a woman who is living with the 

^ See also Lévi-Proven^al, loc, cit. p. 96 (some Jbâla of the valley of 
the Warga). 
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avenger of his victim to give the latter a drink mixed with 
carth takcn from underneath his (the murdercr*s) threshold 
so as to kill the avenger*s courage ; some earth and hndgûra 
{Teucrium) stirred into milk are given to dogs that are 
savage to make thcm tamc ; to quieten a wild horse some 
earth, taken from the place where it is tethered, is pounded 
into dust and mixed with the barley which is given it to eat; 
persons suffering from pain in their stomach allay it by 
louching the stomach with a burning piece of cotton-stuff; 
ihe branding of men and animals troubled with certain 
complaints is considered particularly efifective on that day, 
and even persons in good health have the top of their head 
scorched with a hot iron to be protected from headache in 
the future ; and children have their ears pierced because 
the wound, too, is supposed to die like the earth. The last- 
mentioned custom also prevails at Fez ; whîlst among the 
Ait Warâin persons suffering from a headache have the 
crown, temples, and forehead branded with an oleander 
twig, and blood is drawn from near the eyes of sheep which 
are supposed to have too much of it. The same Brâber also 
consider müt Uard to be the best day for shearing the sheep 
owing to its healing influence on wounds, but whether they 
are sheared or not the shepherds stay at homc that day and 
are entertained by their masters with tärffist, that is, bread- 
crumbs kneaded with salt butter. Among the At Ubahti 
thc shearing of the sheep takes place on thc same day ^ and 
the ears of the lambs are marked ; whereas the Ait Yúsi 
only shear such ewes as have recently lambed, the others 
having been fleeced before. 

Müt l-ard^ however, not only indicates the dcath of the 
ground, but is also the commencemcnt of a new season— 
that of harvesting, threshing, and grinding. The women 
of the Ait Sâddën on that day fill their handmills with wheat 
and cover them up ; and among the At Ubaljti the men 
then buy new clolhes for themselves and their women. 


^ For further detaüs see infra, p. 301, 
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MIDSÜMMER 1 

The 24th of June, or Midsummer day (Old Style), îs 
called m Arabic l-ânsâra il~ânsrd) \ and in Bcrber Vansart 
(Shlöh, Ait Warâin), Vansart (Ait N^ër, Ait Yúsi, Ait 
Sâddën), or Vdznsät (Tcmsämän) 

On that day, or sometimes the evening before, smouldcr- 
ing fires are made in many different parts of Morocco.® 
They are common, probably universal, among the Jbâla, 
or Arabic “ speaking mountaineers of Northern Morocco. 
In Andjra, after sunset, bonfires are kindled in open placcs 
in the villages. Men, women, and children leap over them, 
believing that by doing so they rid themselves of the 6 as 
which may be clinging to them; the sick will be cured and 
married persons will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by 
the fire sincc there is baraha in it. Some straw, thyme 
{sâ^far\ and alum are burned in the Brîba^ or enclosed placc 
outside the dwelling-house where the cattle, sheep, and 
goats are kept over night, so that the smoke is blown over 
the animals and makes them thrive. Straw is, moreover, 
burned inside the houses and in the orchards, the trees of 

^ This section is based on a paper entitled Midsummer Cxistoms in 
MoroccOj which I read before the Folk-Lore Society in December 1904 
and published in Folk-Lore for March 1905. In a subsequent treatise, 
published in 1913 ,1 added many facts which I had found during my latcr 
joumcys in Morocco, and another new feature was the hypothesis that 
many or most of the purificatory Midsummer ceremonies were originally 
intended to serve as a protection against evil forces conaidered to be 
active at Midsummer itself. Shortly after the appearance of my articlc 
M. Douttc published his book Merr^ch^ in which hc deals with the same 
subject on pp. 377-381, pointing out in a note that those pages were 
already written when my article appeared. In a more recent book, 
Magle ei reiigion dans VÄfrique du Nord (1909), hc again devotes some 
pages (565-574) to North African Midsummer ceremonies. M. Mar^ais 
{Texies araôes de Tanger [Paris, 1911], p. 41 sqq^ gives a native descrip- 
tion of thc ^dftsâra al the Jbel lë-kbïr outside Tangier, and Dr. 
Kampffmeyer (‘Weitere Textc aus Fes und Tanger*, in Miitcil. des 
Seininars fiïr Orienialische Sfrachen zu Berlin^ xvi. [1913], p. 82 sqq.) 
one of it at Fcz. In his article * Fêtes et coutumcs saisonniëres chez 
les Beni Snoûs *, in Reviie Afruaine^ vol. 1 . (1906), M. Destaing has 
dealt with Midsummer in Algeria. 

® Cy. Destaing, loc, cit. p. 261 sqq. (Algeria). 
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which are thereby protectcd from the evil cye. In the 
orchard attached to the hut where I was living, a small 
heap of dry grass and herbs was put under each fig tree 
and set on fire at sunset, and I was told that if this werc not 
done the fruit would drop off before it was ripe. In places 
whcre there are bees, dry cow-dung is burned to prevent them 
from being harmed by the evil eye or dcstroyed by thunder 
or robbed of their honey by vermin. I have found similar 
customs among other tribes of the Jbâla visited by me. In 
that of Jbel ybïb the people jump over the fires kindled 
on Midsummer eve, the animals arc taken over heaps of 
smouldcring straw in the yards, and under the best tree in 
each orchard a fire is made of branches cut off from different 
trees. In the Sâhel poplar twigs and pennyroyal (Jlâiy'ä)^ as 
well as straw, are on Midsummer day burned between the 
animals, which are otherwise supposed to die during the 
year, and similar fires are made under the fruit trces. On 
the same day the Bni ‘Äro? make smouldering fires in their 
orchards and in places where there are bees, and the fruit 
trees arc sprinkled with the ashes ; and in the evening they 
kindle bonfires over which the people leap. Among the 
Tsûl, one of the most southerly tribes of the Jbâla, people, 
animals, houses, fruit trees, and threshing-floors are on 
Midsummer day fumigated with the smoke of herbs of various 
kinds, and persons who suffer from a headache scorch thc 
temples, crown, and back of their head with a heated 
oleander twig.^ 

Fire and smoke ceremonies are likewisc practised by 
the Arabs of the plains and in neighbouring towns. The 
Mnâsära make fires outside their tents, near their animals, 
on their fields and threshing-floors, and in their gardens, 
and sometimes small fires are also kindled inside their tents, 
Large quantities of pennyroyal are burned in the fires, and 
over some of them the people leap three times to and fro, 
maintaining that the smoke is beneficial to everything with 
which it comes in contact. The same custom and belief 
prevail in the Shäwîa, where the smoke on that day is 

^ For fire rîtes among some other Jbâla see Lévi-Provengal, loc, cii, 
p. 103 sq. 
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supposed to rcmove evil influences from everything and is said 
to ascend to God.^ At Salli, on the Atlantic coast, persons 
who suffer from diseased eyes rub them with ashes of the 
Midsummer fire, and at Casablanca and Azemmur people 
kecp their faces over the smokc, which is considered to be 
good for the cyes. In Dukkâla fires are kindled, not for 
men and animals, but on durra fields and threshing-floors, 
and in orchards and vegetable gardens, and I was told that 
nobody would like to cut thc crops of the season before the 
'ânsâra is over and thereby lose the benefit of the baraka in 
the smoke of the Midsummer fire.® So also in ‘Abda 
smouldering fires of straw are made on the durra fields to 
make them blessed. In the yiâina grass and herbs are 
gathered at daybreak, especially from marshy places, so 
that they shall not flame, but only smoke, when they are 
burned in the yard for the good of the domestic animals. 
Barren women also try to bcnefit by the smoke through 
letting it pass underneath their clothes ; and the bees are 
fumigated with the smoke of burned cow-dung in order thal 
they shall make much honey. 

The inhabitants of Mequinez burn poplar leaves with 
incense inside their houses, as also in their orchards to improve 
the fruit. As regards Fez, Leo Africanus wrote in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that at Midsummer you 
shall here see all about great store of fires made with straw "; ® 
and in the latter part of the eighteenth ccntury Chénier 
witnessed there bonfires made at “ the feast of Saint John ^ 
But nowadays fire rites are not conspicuous in Fez at Mid- 
summer, although a gardener told me that fires are made 
in the gardens. 

On the other hand, among the Berber tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Fez smouldering fires are universal on this 
occasion, which is regarded by them as a great feast. On 

^ Midsummer fires are also mentioned in Villes et tribus du Maroc : 
Casablanca et les Chaouîa^ i. 219, and ii, 302. 

® M, Doutté (Merrakechf p. 377 sq,) also makcs mention of Mid- 
summer fires in Dukkâla, as well as in the Rabâmna, 

® Lco Africanus, op, cit, ii. 453. 

* de Chénier, The Preseni SiaU of ihe Empire of Morocco^ i. (1788), 
p. 292 sq> 
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the morning of Midsummcr day thc people fumigate them- 
sclves, their houses or tents, animals, bees, orchards, vegetable 
gardens, and threshing-floors ^ with the smokc of various 
herbs and lcaves of bushes and trecs. The Ait Yúsi burn 
ruc (zürmi)t Daphne gnidium (alzai)^ Verbascum sinuatum 
{abrdûd izm^ the lion’s tail **), and leaves of the blackberry 
bush (asttif) and the wild olive (asiêmmur). The Ait Ndër 
burn harmel, rosemary (azir), Artemisia alba (izri)^ and 
pomegranatc, lemon, and oleander (alili) leaves. Thc Ait 
Warâin make smoke of seven different substances, namely, 
oleandcr, bamboo, and olive leaves, rue (iúrmi), pennyroyal 
(flîy'd), thyme (§zui), and Inula viscosa (târrheld). The 
Ait Sâddcn burn rue (aúrmi) and roots of Atractylisgummi- 
fera (addâd), believing that the smoke will keep them in 
good health till next Midsummer, whereas those who do not 
thus fumigate themselves will easily get ill or die. The 
importance ascribed to fumigation at this time of the year 
appears from the remark made to .a person who behaves 
foolishly, Skkintin ur fan^ért, ** You did not celebrate 
Midsummer ’* (Ait Warâin), or, Ur fânsirt ur ^ré Wqal, 
** You did not celebrate Midsummer, you have no under- 
standing” (Ait Yúsi). And that the magic force is attri- 
buted to the smoke, not to the flame, is evident from the fact 
that the herbs and leaves are prevented from blazing and 
only allowed to smoulder. Of the AiJ Mjild, I was told 
that they on Midsummer eve burn fires of straw, leap three 
times over them to and fro, and let the smoke pass underneath 
their clothes, whilst married women keep their breasts over 
the fire in order that their little children shall be strong, 
Thcy paint their eyes with antimony mixed with ashes of the 
fire, and also put some ashes on the forehead and bctwccn 
the nostrils of their horses that they shall remain good. 

On the evening of Midsummer day the Ait Wäryâger 
make in their yards fires with poplar (asâfsaf) leaves, penny- 
royal, and barley straw, over which the people leap, whilst 
some other Berbers of the Rïf on the same day bum 
amêdzzi (gum-sandarach, in Arabic 'ar^ar) and fâdis 
(lentisk, Pistacia lentiscus^ in Arabic 4 ^ö), Sometimes they 

^ See infra, p. 229. 
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burn in the firc the dricd body of a wild-cat, the smokc of 
which is considered wholesome for the animals.^ Fires of 
straw are, morcover, made undcr the fruit trees so that the 
fruit may remain on the tree till it ripcns. Sometimes the 
ashes of the firc over which thc people leap are mixed with 
water, and the tuft of hair which thosc Berbers allow to 
grow on their heads is rubbed with the mixture so as to 
prevent the hair from falling out. In somc parts of the Rïf, 

I am told, fires are made not only on Midsummer day but 
also on the previous evcning. 

Among the Shlöh fire ceremonics are not equally prevalent 
at Midsummcr ; indeed I am not aware that any of thcm 
thcn make fires for the benefit of men and animals. But 
the Inïknâfën in IJâha burn dry cow-dung among the bees, 
which were said to be purified by the smoke " just as men 
are purificd by water and farther east, at Amzmiz in the 
Great Atlas, I also heard of the custom of fumigating the 
bees on Midsummer day ; but among none of the Berber 
tribes inhabiting those mountains was I able to detect any 
other fire customs on this occasion—on the contrary, the 
existence of any such customs was emphatically denied by 
my informants. However, among various tribes in Sûs 
belonging to the same Berber group, smouldering fires are 
madc under the fruit trees with a view to preventing the 
fruit from dropping.^ Thus the people of Aglu make smoke 
of straw and rubbish mixed with the dung of cows or camels, 
but the heap is not allowed to blaze ; if it does so the flame 
is at once cxtinguished with earth lest the fruit should become 
bad. The Shlöh of Tazérwalt, again, roast some river fish 
in the firc-pots which they placé under some of their fruit trees 
for the prcservation of the fruit. 

In all these cases the beneficial effect is entirely attributed 
to thc smokc, which is supposed to remove thc bas from men, 

^ M. Salmon (‘ Une tribu marocaine *, in Ärchives marocames, i. 
[Paris, 1904], p. 237) states that at Salli, on the Atlantic coast, it is the 
custom to burn an owl on Midsummer day. 

^ CJ* Laoust, in Hespêris^ i. 419:—“ En pays chleuh . , . Pusage de 
dresser le bûcher solsticial est tombé en désuétude. On allume bien 
encore qh et lâ qiielques fcux futnigënes, qu’on alimente de plantes vertes 
et aromatiques 
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animals, fruit trees, corn, and vegctables ; but in some placcs 
there are also practised at Midsummer fire ceremonies with 
the object of destroying the 6 as by the flame. At Mequinez 
grass growing on the roof, old rubbish from the housc, and, 
as the case may be, the clothes of one of its inhabitants who 
has dicd from an infectious disease, are at Midsummer 
burned on the house-top ; but nobody jumps over this fire, ' 
which is only supposcd to do away with evil. For a similar 
purpose the Ait Mjild were said to burn on Midsummer eve 
thrce sheavcs of unthreshed wheat or barley taken from the 
stack on the threshing-floor, “ one for the children, otie for 
the year, and onc for the animals Of the same Berbcrs I 
was told that they burn ihe tent of a widow who has never 
given birth to a child, to rid Ihc village of misfortune ; but 
this statement was not confirmed by furthcr inquiries. I 
have, howevcr, heard of thc prevalence of a similar custom 
in another tribe belonging to the same Berber group, thc 
Zemmür, According to one informant, a native of Mequinez, 
they drive away miafortune from their place by burning thc 
tent of a widow whose family have died in warfare ; whilst 
in the ncighbouring tribe, Bcni Ä^sen, I was told that the 
Zemmûr at Midsummer burn a tent bclonging to somebody 
killed in fighting during a feast or, if there be no such person 
in the village, the tent of the schoolmaster, who, likc the 
widow in the former cases, is compensated with a new one. 
Among the Beni Ahsen themsclvcs it is the custom for those 
who live near the river Sbü to make a little hut of straw on 
Midsummer day, set light to it, and let it float down the river. 
The people of Salli burn a straw-hut on the river Bû Ragrâg, 
after taking it there with music and powder play; ^ whilsl 
in the neighbouring town Rabat the same ceremony is some- 
times performed in the tanks of the gardens. 

Bcsides smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are 

^ Chénier wrotc at the end of the eighteenth century cit, i. 293 sq.)^ 
“ At Sallee, when the harvest is gathered before the feast of St. John, 
which among the Moors cori*espQnds with the fîfth of July, I have seen 
young people collect reeds and straw into a heap, set them on float down 
the river, light them in a blaze as they swam, and sport round See 
also Laoust, in Hespéris, i. 10. 
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frcquently practised at Midsummer.^ On the 'dnsâra 
morning the peoplc of Andjra and the Bni ‘Äros have a bath 
in the sea or rivers and also bathe their animals—horses, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, and goats ; for on that day all water 
is endowed with baraka^ which removes sickness and mis- 
fortunc. Many saints of Northern Morocco whose “lombs ” 
are situated on the sea-shore have their feasts on the same 
day,® and on thcse occasions much balhing takes place. 
Water ceremonies are found not only among thc northern 
tribes of the Jbâla but also among the Tsûl, who on Mid- 
summer day pour water over their children in the yard after 
removing their clothes, in order that the people may enjoy 
good health and the year may be blesscd. Bathing on that 
day prevails among some of thc Arabs of the plains, as the 
Beni Ähsen, and at Mazagan and Salli,® where I was told 
that such bathing makes the year cooler ; and both there 
and at Rabat, Mequinez, and Fez ^ people then pour or 
squirt water over each other in the streets or from the house- 
tops. This has often the appearance of a real fight, although 
nobody is allowed to take offence, and so large is the quantity 
of water thrown abouf that the streets of Fez become almost 
as muddy as after a fall of rain, On the other hand, I have 
found no water customs at Midsummer among the Arabs 
of Dukkâla, the Shäwîa, the Mnâsära, and the IJiaina, 
except that in the first-mentioned province a person who has 
eaten magic food may then go to the sea to have a bathe, 
As for the Brâber living in the neighbourhood of Fez, no 
such customs are reported to occur among the Ait N^ër 
and Ait Mjild, whereas among the Ait Yúsi, Ai% Sâddën, 
and Ait Warâin the people on Midsummer morning pour 
water over each other, and sometimes even on persons who 
are sleeping or sitting in their tents. In the Rïf Midsummer 
bathing is extensively practised, either with or without 

^ Forsome water rites in Algeria see Dcstaing, ioc. cit p. 265 sq. n. 5. 

® Su^ra, i. 176. The same is aîso the case with bîdi Hmed ben 
Marzoq at AzUa and Sîdi l-Mâbfi at 1 -Qsar s-Sgër in Andjra. 

® According to M. Doutté {Merrâkechj p. 378), at Azemmur and 
Tetuan as well. 

^ At Marrdksh also, according to M. Doutté {Merrâkech^ p. 379). 
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water-pouring, and animals also are bathed. Among’ the 
Ait Wäryâger the people take their bath before sunrise, and 
those who refrain from doing so are supposed to remain 
unclean. The Ait Temsâmän say that the bath on Mid- 
summer day is better than any other because it removes 
Jewesses”, that is, all sorts of impurity, which will cling 
to a person throughout the year if he does not bathe on that 
day. Among ihe Shlöh of the Great Atlas I found no watcr 
rites at Midsummcr, but bathing occurs in some parts of 
Süs. I was told by an old man from Tazcrwalt that on the 
Vansart day children bathe in springs and grown-up peoplc 
in their houses. At Aglu men, women, and children on the 
morning of the same day bathe in the sca or in springs or 
rivers, maintaining that if they do so they will suffer from 
no disease during the year. Moreover, if a woman is anxious 
to know whether she will be blessed with a child or not, she 
goes to the sea-shore on that day and on the two following 
days and lets seven waves go over her body; then she knows 
that if she does not give birth to a child soon she will have 
none at all, In this case magic has dwindled into divination. 

Closely related to the smoke and water ceremonies is the 
custom of throwing earth on the fruit trees on Midsummer 
day with a view to preventing the fruit from dropping.^ 
This custom seems chiefly to prevail in tribes belonging to 
the various Berber groups, the 6 i|t in *Abda being the only 
Arab tribe in Morocco in which I have heard of its exislencc. 
The Ait Temsâmän throw seven handfuls of carth on their 
fig trees in the morning before sunrise. The Inïlcnâfën in 
yâha throw earth not only on their fig trees but also in their 
gardens, letting the wind blow it over the vegetables. At 
Aglu the sprinkling of the fruit trees with earth or dust 
alternates with the smoke custom mentioned above, and the 
dust is by preference taken from some road frequented by 
many mcn and animals, unless the orchard itself contains 
fine earth free from gravel. The Ait Mjild throw earth 
taken from a place where three roads meet both on their 
fruit trees to prevent them from getting dry and over their 

^ This custom also prcvails in some parts of Algeria (Destaing, loc. 
cit. p. 267 sq. n. 7), 
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animals and bees to keep them in good condition ; and 
unmarried girls hang little bags filled 'with such earth round 
their necks as a safeguard against witchcraft. Thc Ait 
Sâddën, again, on Midsummer morning ihrow earth on their 
vines to keep the fruit from withering ; when they do this 
they say, ÂlldAûmma sâlli *âl ú-nbi Umôl^tär^ l-gúbra â^sän 
mën d-dúkkâr^ O God, pray for the sake of the Prophet, 
the chosen one ; dust is better than male figs ”, 

The last-mentioncd phrasc alludes to the custom, found 
at Midsummer in various northcrn tribes (Fahs, Andjra, 
Bni ‘Äros, Temsâmän, Ait Wäryâger), of hanging bunches 
of male figs in the femalc trees.^ This is said to prevent the 
fruit from dropping or to make it good', although it really 
serves as a means of fertilising thc female figs by the äid of 
a vcry small hymenopter, Blastopkaga grossorum^ which 
lays its eggs in the interîor of the figs.® I was told by a 
scribe from the Rîf that one insect is sufficient to make 
forty figs good by going in and out of them. The male figs 
hung in the female trees are wrapped up in straw, esparto 
{âriy ; Aiî Wäryâger), or pennyroyal {flâiyü ; Andjra), 
the smell of which is considered good for the trees. The 
Rîf Berbers and Andjra mountaineers also make a fcw cuts 
in the trunks of thcir fig trees so that the sap oozes out, in 
order to keep the tree from getting dry and thc fruit from 
falling; and some of them, moreover, hang oleander twigs 
in their fig trees as a charm against the evil eye. To protect 
their apple and pear trces from the same enemy, the people 
of Andjra on Midsumnver day suspend from them stone 
weights stolen from the market-place or hang on them thistles 
{â^ngH) taken from the samc piace,® 

Various other practices, besides those mentioned above, 
indicate that at Midsummer magic forces are. supposed to 
be active in certain specics of vegetation. In the ^iâina 
a barren woman then walks about naked at night in the 

^ cy. Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 258; Salmon, loc, cit, 
p. 237 ; Doutté, Magie et religion, p. 568. For thc prevalence of this 
practice in Algeria see Destaing, loc. cit. p. 267. 

2 Elfving, De vigtigasU kuiinrvâxierna (Helsingfors, 1895), p. 74. 

® Siipra, l 434, 438. 
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vegetablc garden to be benefited by its fruilfulncss- Among 
the same Arabs the women on Midsummer day gather 
Daphne gnidiumy 'which, drîed in the sun, madc into powder, 
and mixed with water, is daubed on the heads of thcir littlc 
children to prevent them from being affected by the sun, 
to make their hair grow nicely, and to kecp away vermin. 
Among the Tsül the women on Midsummer morning take 
home some hngúra, déryes {Thapsia garganicd)^ ddâd 
{Atractylis gummiferd)^ and sargêna (Telephium impe^'ati) 
to bc uscd for the purpose of increasing the buttcr on future 
occasions, the empty milk-pan {rwâbd) being fumigatcd 
with thc smoke of dried sengura and sargêna and of the dried 
and pounded roots of ddädy whilst the roots of dêryes are 
put into a hole in the ground underneath thc pan. In 
Andjra, shortly before Midsummer day, oleander branches 
are taken into the house and kept on the rafters, where they 
serve as a protcction against the evil eye ; in cases of sickness 
caused by the evil eye the leaves arc burned and the patient 
lets the smoke pass underneath his clothes, inhaling it as it 
comes through; and written upon, the leaves are used as 
charms, whilst pens are made of the wood. For all these 
purposes use is particularly made of the so-called “sultan of 
the oleanders to which much baraka is ascribed, especially 
if it has been found growing in a dry place and has been cut 
immediately before Midsummer; but when brought home 
it must not touch the ground lest it should be polluted by 
any impurity, In the same district it is the custom a few 
days before the ^ânsâra to pick pennyroyal and put it on the 
rafters, there being baraka in it, but only if it is gathered 
before Midsummer. Externally it is applied to wounds, 
whilst as a medicine for coughs and colds its dry leaves are 
made into a powder and taken mixed with kúsksû^ porridge, 
or milk. Anolher plant which in Andjra is gathered before 
Midsummer for medicinal purposes is the thyme (sâht^ar). 
In the case of a diseased eye causing a bad hcadache (éqêgd)^ 
or of white spots în the eyes, its dry leaves are burncd and 
the patient holds his face over the smoke, or he scorches the 
skin near the eyes with its stalk ; and if anybody is ill with 

^ See supra^ i. 109. 
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jaundicc ibúsâffär\ the nails of the hands and fcet, Ihe 
lemples, the forehead above the nose, the top of the hcad, 
and the joints of the arms and legs are treated in a sîmilar 
manner. In the Sâhel pennyroyal and thyme are likewise 
picked immediately before the *ânsâraf to be used as medicinc 
when occasion requires, the former mixed with porridge, the 
lattcr boiled in water; but if gathered after Midsummer 
they are considered useless. The Ait Wäryâger on Mid- 
summer day press the juicc of a grape or two into thcir eyes 
to prevent their getting diseased; and in order to rid them- 
selvcs of fleas they put a flca inside a grape and bury it in the 
dunghcap {däzubâif). Some other Berbcrs on that day bury 
in the same place a flea inside a fig, and sweep the threshold 
of ihe house with oleander branches to clear it of vermin; 
whilst among the Ait Warâin a woman puts on a skin apron 
{ttabântd) and walks about in the house moving a sickle 
(amjer) in the air, saying that she is now reaping fleas.^ 

In many parts of Morocco certain eating ceremonies take 
place on Midsummer day.® The Arabs of the Shâwîa then 
roast and eat some maize on the ficld and also takc some to 
their homes, where they boil the cones without removing the 
grain, together with four double handfuls of chick-peas and 
the same quantity of wheat which has not been previously 
kept in a mâtmiira^ or subterranean granary. This dish, 
called Urseni^ is eaten with sour milk, and a portion of il is 
given to the ncighbours ; there is baraka in it, "it is dear to 
God And over the boiling corn and pulse sêksu is made 
in a steamer, Among the Mnâsära some wheat is put in 
watcr on Midsummer eve to be boiled without the husks the 
following morning, when it is placed on the top of a dish 
of sêksü together with boiled onions, pumpkins, and beans 
with the skin on ; but bcfore the beginning of the meal 
everybody prcscnt takes seven beans and swallows them 
whole to prevent the eyes from getting diseased during the 
year. On Midsummer morning the Arabs of the IJiâina 

^ For Algerian methods of cxpellîng fleas at Midsummer see Destaing, 
Iqc. cit. p. 266. 

2 CJ Doutté, Mcrrâkech^ p. 377 (Rahâmna); Lévi-Provengal, 
loc, cit. p. 104 (some Jbâla of the valley of the Warga). 
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gather fîgs and grapes from the orchard, and melons, water- 
melons, pumpkins, and other vegetables from the garden, 
and give thcm to the little children to eat, after which thc 
grown-up people havc thcir share; these fruits and vcgctables 
are eaten as brcakfast, and there is baraka in them. So also 
the Ait Warâin very early that morning go and fetch from 
their orchards and gardens all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
growing therc, and have a meal of them. The Ait Wäryâgcr 
makc imSihan (the Arabic Siyôba) by boiling wheat which 
has been soakcd over nighl, and adding to it salt, as also 
bulter if they have any. The Ait Temsâmän make a 
similar dish of whcat taken from diflferent threshing-floors, 
and eat it on one of the floors in order that the year shall be 
good ; and they also hold it neccssary on Midsummer day 
to eat of scvcn different kinds of food, such as figs, fish, or 
any other kind of food. The Shlöh of Amzmiz partake of 
different kinds of corn and beans cooked together in their 
natural state, and the inhabitants of Demnat eat a dish made 
of barley, wheat, maize, durra, beans, and chick-peas, which 
have been kept in water for a while and then pounded and 
boiled with meat. In this case also I was expressly told 
that it is done to make the year good and corn and pulsc 
abundant, and it is probable that thc'other eating rites just 
mentioned are likewise considered to increase the supply of 
food, and particularly to be beneficial to the crops. At the 
same time it is not impossible that the object of these rites 
was in the first place to safeguard corn, pulse, and vegetables 
against evil influences supposed to be active at this time 
of the year. This is almost suggested by the explanation 
given of another eating rite which takes place on Midsummer 
day among the Ida Ugor^ in I^âha : a honey-comb is 
then cut into two pieces and eaten if there is honey in it, and 
I was told that if this ceremony were not performed the bees 
would make no honey. In Andjra it is believed that if it 
thunders shortly befor^-'^'""" ler there will be no honey. 

In the Hiâina,/^ from worms 

. 11 iT. yyear {Villes ei irioiif^ xi. u t_- j 

is on Midsurnj^ tne beehives and 

eaten then agr Snüs in Algeria say that ^fiaraka^ and is taken 
as medicin&^n order to keep away evil spirits ,ong the Ait Mjild 
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the unmarried men come together and eat some honey in 
order that everything shall be sweet for them, whilst the 
married men, to get rid of evil influences, drink water into 
which some salt has been put. The Amanüz eat on the 
cvening of Midsummer day tagûlla^ oil, and honey in the 
mosque of the village, and rob the bees of their honcy on 
ihe samc evening.^ The Mnâsära and the Ait N^ër on 
that night eat snails (bdbbüs) boilcd with salt, pepper, and 
pennyroyal or thyme—a dish which on this occasion is said 
to have baraka in it and be good for the health. On the 
same day the Ait N^ër eat a dried piecc of the stomach of 
the sheep sacrificed at the Great Fcast, boiled with sêksû ; 
and in the neighbouring towa, Mequinez, some portion of 
the sacrificial animal, which has been preserved for this 
occasion, is caten as breakfast with sêksú and various 
vegetables bought at the market that morning, I was told 
of a curious ceremony practised in the same town on Mid- 
summer day. If a woman has been married since the 
previous ^dn^âra thc women of the husband*s family pay her 
a visit and are recetved by her iti her bridal dress; on a new 
tray she offers them milk and cold sêksû left from the morning, 
and they throw it over her to make her prosperous. 

On Midsummer day all sorts of magic are practised.® 
Among the Uläd Bû'äzîz a woman who is afraid that her 
husband will marry again takes two cats to the sea-shore, 
ties them together before a toy-plough like yoked oxen, 
and strews some salt on the sand, saying, Lë-msâs ma i^artâ 
H u l-mêl^a ma tnäd H u flän ma idjüwij H^ ” The cats 
will not plough and the salt will not grow and So-and-so 
will not marry Among the Igerw^n, I was told, a woman 
w^ho wants to make her husband loving cuts a little piece off 
his clothes and secretly burns it in the fire over which she 
cooks the food. If a girl has not succeeded in getting a 
husband, she secretly bums a little hair of her head and 


^ For the custom of eatinaf{#Iioney on Midsunî®^ Lévi- 

Proven^al, ioc.cit. p. 104(soraT^ Jbâlao/thevaJJevnf'il^*^^^^) * Biarnay, 
‘ Êtude sur les Bet’t’ioua dif* ''ï^d-Arzeu * in j?!,, ^^fcalnCf Iv. (Alger, 
1911), p. 315 (Aiî S & ddëJ ^- 

» C/. Vilhs irih/Maroc: Casablanca et Us cir*"’ 
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pieces of her thumb-nails and înhalcs the smoke as it passes 
through from underneath hcr clothes ; she then goes to the 
ccmetery without drawers and crosses it in two dircctions, 
presumably to destroy the evil which prevents hcr marrying. 
On the samc day some flour and benzoin is wrapped up in a 
rag and tied at the neck of the sire of the floclc to promote 
the health and growth of the latter; and on the third day after 
Midsummer some hair is shaved off the heads of the little 
children and, sealed up in a piecc of bamboo, hung round 
their nccks to kccp thcm in good health. The inhabitants 
of Fez paint their eyes with antimony on Midsummer day 
to prevent their gctting diseased during thc year. 

Midsummer day is also a day of omens and fortune- 
telling.^ In the yiâina it is believed that if corn is cheap 
on that day it will remain so till the following Midsummer; 
if there is dew in the morning the year will bc good; if there 
is wcst wind thcrc will be much west wind during ihe year, 
and if an east wind is blowing there will be much east wind; 
and if two hens arc seen gazing into each other^s eyes some- 
body in the village will die within a few days. I heard 
from an eye-witness that the Ait *Attab on the same day 
kill a fowl, collect its blood in a vessel, and when it has 
dried, take it to a scribe to have their fortune read in it. 

As appears from the above collection of facts, the customs 
practised at Midsummer are in a large measure distinctly 
intended to remove or keep off evil influences, and this may 
have been their essential object evcn in many instances where 
they are nowadays represcnted as sources of more positive 
benefits. The purificatory or protective ceremonies are no 
doubt believed to have a more or less lasting effect, but we 
have reason to suppose that their primary object in many 
or most cases is to serve as a protection against evil forces 
that are active at Midsummer itself. Various facts prove 
the belief in the existence of such forces ® It is indicated by 

^ In the Sliäwîa a cloudy sky is considered a good augury for the 
termination of the year (Villes et tribtis äu Maroc: Casahlanca et les 
Châouïa^ i. 219). 

^ The Beni Snûs in Algeria say that they fumigate their houses at 
Midsummer in order.to keep away evil spirits (Destaing, loc* cit. p. 263 
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certain taboos. The people of Andjra abstaiii from kúsksû 
on Midsummer day because ihey must nol then make usc 
ûf the aqdffâl^ or clolh employed in the preparation of käsksû 
to prevent the escape of steam round the edge of thc sleamcr; 
and a transgression of this rule is supposed to bc accompanied 
with grave mîsfortunc.^ Among the Ait Temsâmän, the Ait 
Yúsi, and the Ait Ndêr no work is done on that day,® 
and in Fez many shops are closed. The Ait Warâin and 
the Igerwan are then afraid of taking a nap, and at Tangier 
it is said that anybody who does so will be slcepy for a whole 
year, Among ihe Igerwan parents keep their children out 
of sight of any married woman who has not been blessed with 
children, lest they in the future should become as childless 
as she ; indced such a woman ought not to go out al all on 
Midsummer day, The Shlöli of Aglu believe ihat if a 
branch of a tree is broken on that day the tree will die; and 
certain omens already mentioned may likewise be takcn as 
signs of harmful influences. Even the magic cnergy atlri- 
buted to water at Midsummer is not always supposed lo bc 
ûf a benefieial kind. My teacher in Shcllia, a scribe from 
fîlawi in the Great Atlas, told me tliat the watcr of all springs 
and rivers then becomes salt for one hour, while that of ihe 
sea becomes sweet. When the former flows over the maize 
fields the corn is affected in such a way as to make those who 
eat of it excitable and quarrelsome, and as only astrologers 
know the hour when the change takcs place the people are 

sg,), They also maintain that no wornan can conceive on the Midsummer 
night and that “ si, par hasard, une femme met au monde uac fille pendant 
cette nuit, cette enfant sera stérile; si c*est un gar^on qui vient Ä naître, 
il sera laid, méchant ot impuissant ” (Destaing, loc. cit. p, 269), 

^ Cy. Destaing, îoc. cit. p. 272 n, 2 :—** A Qal’a, on ne fait rien cuire 
ce jour de l“Ans’âra 

® Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 272 n. i :—** On ne travaille pas dans 
certaines localités (Mascara, Figuig, Saint-Leu).—On dit au Sig que 
rindividu qui travaille le jour de r*Ans*âra est pris de tremblements 
According to an Arabic manuscript quoted by M. Destaing (iôid.), ** le 
jour de l”Ans*âra, on ne 'S^occupe ni de la moisson, ni du dépiquagc, ni 
d*autre travail. Celui qui fait ce jour quelque travail voit les vers 
s’attaquer â son ouvrage. II est biâmable de voyager ce jour-lâ 
El-Bûni writes, ** On ne plante pas d’arbres ce jour-lâ; on ne doit pas 
se marier ni revêtit d*habits neufs ” {iôiä.). 
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unablc to kccp thc injurious wator away from thc crops by 
regulating the irrigation of the ficlds ; hence thc Shlöh are 
an irritable race.^ A Berber from thc Ait Warâin told me 
that on Midsummer day all water is unclean, because a 
Jewcss called 'Ansara has urinated into it; nobody can 
pray in clothes washed în it, and all water to be used during 
the day for drinking and cooking purposes is brought home 
before daybreak. Thc Igcrwan belicve that the water is on 
Midsummer day haunted by jnün^ hence people avoid 
bathing in it and animals are kept from drinking it. And 
among the Beni Ahsen those who on that day take a swim 
in the river first throw into it burning straw with 
as an inducement to *Aiäa QandîSa and Hâmmû Qâiyû 
not to hurt them.^ The use made on Midsummer day of 
nîsän water and of a portion of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, which has been espccially prcserved for this 
occasion, also suggests a bclief in evil forccs which havc thcn 
to be overcome ; and the same is the case with ccrtain prac- 
tices, yet to be mcntioned, which, like some others, sccm to 
have a purificatoiy origin. 

When I visited Salli some twenty ycars ago I was informcd 
that the boys thcre wcre in thc habit of having a fight 011 tlic 
fourth day bcfore Midsummer. At Mcquincz it was thc 
custom for the young men and boys to divîdc themselvcs into 
Iwo parties and have a fight with slings, and if anybody was 
hurt or killed no notice was taken of it; such combats were 
fought both on Midsummer day and in the preceding weeks, 
from mût l-anj^ but I was told that they were stopped by the 
governor on account of the many accidents that happcned, 
Of a neighbouring Berber tribe, the Igerwgn, I heard that 
similar fights on Midsummer day take place between ihe 

^ Cf. Destaing, loc, cit. p. 270 n. 2:—“ On prétend, â Mazouna, que, 
pendant la iiuit de r*Ans*âra, Teau est partout changée en sang 

® Among the Beni Snûs a food-offering is made to the spirits in- 
habiting a certain river to prevaîl upon them not to do harm to the 
children who drink of ils water (Destaing, loc. cii. p, 265), Some German 
rivers, such as the Saale and the Spree, are believed to rcquire their 
victim on Midsummer day; hence people arc careful not to balhc at 
this perilous season (Frazer, Balder the Beauiiful^ ii. [London, 1913], 
p. 26 sg.). 
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boys of difFei-enl villages, and ihat, if anybody is wounded, il 
is con.sidered lucky for him, as he ihcreby gets rid of his bas. 
The samc custom occurs among the Ait Warâin, who also 
on that day have a tug of war between mcn and women,''- 
after which both grown-up people and children fight with 
water ; and, as we have noticed before, this is not thc only 
case in which the water ceiemonies at Midsummer have 
the character of a fight. Tugs of war and fights or racing 
of some kind or other, as we have seen, occur as purification 
rites at Ihe Great Feast, while purificatory water and firc 
customs are common on the ^âSúra day, which is also in many 
respecls a dangerous day. I think, then, it is quite probablc 
that the evil force which, for example, is supposed lo make 
the fruit fall down from the trces or thc animals die unless 
thcy be fumigated on Midsummer day, is primarily ascribed 
tû that day itself, and that the bclief in its harmful influenccs 
first suggested the performance of purificalory ritcs. At the 
same time, the magic energy in these rites may also producc 
more far-reaching effects of a beneficial character, for examplc 
by curing diseases or giving baraka to the ihreshing-floor. 
The magic forces which are active on the day of ihe summcr 
solstice are, as is usual in similar cases, partly evil and partly 
good, and the latter may be utilised bolh as a protcclion 
against the former and as a means of securing othcr, more 
positive benefits. 

Another explanation of the firc and water ceremonics at 
Midsummer has been given by Professor Doutté. According 
to him, the latter are evidently inlcnded to secure for ihe 
vegetation a sufficient suppiy of rain,® Now it is true that 
water rites of various kinds are practised in Morocco for this 
purpose; but in spite of careful inquiries I have not been able 
to detect any such idea in connection with the Midsummer 
customs, except at Fez, where I was told that the water fights 
have thc effect of making the year rainy and consequently 
good. But to this statement I cannot attach much evidenlial 
value, first, because it seems hardly probable Ihat the original 

^ According to M. Biarnay {loc, cit, p. 215) thcre is also among the 
Ait Sâddën a tug of war bet'ween men and women on Midsummer day. 

^ Doutté, Magîe et religion, p. 573 ; Idem, Merrâkech^ p. 381, 
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idca underlying an ajjricultural custoin should survivc in 
a city if it has died out in the country, and, sccondly, bccause 
we have reason to believe that the Midsummer water fights 
at Fez have a comparativcly late origin. Notwithstanding 
their very conspicuous character no mention is made of 
them by Leo Africanus, who on the other hand speaks of 
fire rites, which nowadays are so little prominent that their 
existence is even denied by natives of the town. At the same 
time it is easy to see that water rites practised for the purpose 
of purification may, in the course of time, have come to bc 
interpreted as rain-charms, just as the Midsummer bathing 
is sometimcs said to make the year cooler, although nobody 
would suppose that this was the original object of it. 

As for the fire rites M. Doutté, while admitting that they 
also have a purificaLory character, accepts the cxplanation 
given by Mannhardt and once adopted by Frazer, that thcy 
are sun-charms or magical ceremonies intendcd to ensure a 
propcr supply of sunshine for mcn, animaJs, aiid plants, and 
finds no reason ** pour ramener tous ces rites ä la sculc théoric 
de la purification et de la transmission d*une baraka commc 
le fait Westermarck For my own part I find no sufficicnt 
reason to regard them as sun-charms. It is hardly ncccssary 
to say that no onc in Morocco looks upon them in that light, 
and that the last thing a native of Northern Africa would 
do at Midsummer would be to attempt to increase thc hcat 
of the sun .2 It may be argued that thc Midsummer fire 
rites have originaled in colder regions and afterwards lost 
their real meaning ; but to this I would answer that I find 
no evidence for Mannhardt*s sun-charm theory even in 
Frazer^s exhaustive description of thc European fire rites. 
In Europe, as well as in Morocco, a purificatory purpose is 
expressly ascribed to these ceremonies by the very persons 
who practise them; and far from supposing, as Frazer did 
in the earlier cditions of The Golden Bough, that this aspect 

^ DouLLé, Magie eîreligion^ p. 571 sqq .; Idem, Merrâkech, p. 379 sq. 

2 M. Laoust writes (in HesfériSj i. 420), " Pour peu que Pon ait 
vécu dans les oasis sahariennes, l’on sait que les Ksouriens . . . appellent 
de leurs voeux un été long et chaud, car la maturité des dattes est â ce 
prix But who would suppose that the ^ân^âra fires have originated 
among the growers of palm trees ? 
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is secondary, “ if indeed it is more than a latcr misintcrpro- 
talion of the custom",^ I fail to see that Ihose cercmonies havc 
generally served any other purpose. Everybody admits, of 
course, that the original motive for a certain custom may have 
been forgotten and another substituted for it, but I find no 
cvidence that this has been the case with rcgard lo the 
European and North African fire customs practised at 
Midsummer. The expelling of evil influenccs by magical 
means is world-wide, and purificalions with fire or water may 
be just as primitive as homoeopathic magic practised for the 
■ purpose of producing sunshine or rain. Moreover, the bclief 
in days or seasons charged with dangerous magic cnergy is 
common both among savages and peoples more advanced 
in culture. Why, then, should we presume Ihat the ascriplion 
of a purificatory purpose to the Midsummer fircs of Euro- 
pean peasanls is a later interpretation of a custom which 
their agricultural ancestors had inventcd for an enlirely 
different purpose ? Frazer said, ** The custom of rolling a 
burning wheel down a hillside, which is often observed at 
these times, seems a very natural imitalion of the sun’s 
course in the sky To me it rather appears as a mcthod 
of distributing the purificatory energy over the fields or 
vineyards, Notice, for instance, the following statcmcnls. 
In the Rhön Mountains, Bavaria, on Ihe first Sunday in 
Lent, ** a wheel, wrapt in combustibles, was kindlcd and 
rolled down the hill; and the young people rushed about the 
fields with their burning torches and brooms At Volk- 
marsen, in Hesse, ** in some places tar-barrels or wheels 
wrapt in straw used to be set on fire, and then sent rolling 
down the hillside. In others the boys light torches and 
wisps of straw at the bonfires and rush about brandishing 
them in their hands In Münsterland ** boys with blazing 
bundles of straw run over the fields to make them fruîtful 
The rolling of the burning wheel, then, is only one method 
out of many of distributing the magic energy of the bonfire. 
It was argued that ** the custom of throwing blazing discs, 

^ Frazer, The Goîden Boughi second edition, iii. (London, 1900), p. 314. 

® löid. ui. 301. ® Ibid. iii. 243 sg. 

^ Ibîd, iii. 254. ® Ibid, lii, 255. 
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shaped like suns, into ihc air is probably also a piccc of 
imitative magic But why should it not, in conformity 
with other practices, be regarded as a means of purifying 
the air ? According to old writcrs, the object of Mîdsummer 
fires was to disperse the aerial dragons.^ Frazer furthcr 
maintained that “ the înfluence which these bonfires are 
supposed to cxert on the weather and on vegctation, goes 
to show that they are sun-charms, since the effects ascribed 
to them are identical with those of sunshine But these 
effects are really such as would result from purîfication rathcr 
than from sunshine; they are not restricted to vegetation 
but apply to animals and men as well. Moreover, in Europe 
as in Morocco, the magic efficacy is often attributcd to the 
smoke rather than to the flame. And it should, finally, 
be noticed that in Europe, as in Morocco, Midsummcr 
day is in various respecls looked upon as a dangerous day.^ 
In the last edition of The Golden Bough^ howcver, Sir 
James Frazer announces that hc has changed his vicws. 
He writes :—“ The arguments of Dr. Edward Westcrmarck 
have satisfied me that the solar thcory of the Europcan 
fire-fcstivals, which I accepted from W. Mannhardt, is vcry 
slightly, if at all, supported by thc evidencc and is probably 
erroneous. The true explanation of the festivals I now 
bclieve to be the one advocated by Dr. Westcrmarck himsclf, 
namely that they are purificatory in intention, the fii'C being 
designed not, as I formerly held, to reinforce the sun*s light 
and hcat by sympathetic magic, but merely to burn or repcl 
the noxious things, whether conceived as material or spiritual, 
which threaten thc life of man, of animals, and of plants 
This change of views has escaped the notice of M. Laoust, 
who in his recent cssay on bonfires in Morocco still represents 
Frazer as a supporter of Mannhardt*s theory, In this essay 
M. Laoust has himself adduced much fresh cvidence of the 
fact that the natives regard thosc fircs as means of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of cvil infiuences and of transmission of 

^ Frazer, The Golâen Bough, second edition, iii. 301. 

® Idzâ. iii. 267, ® lâiâ, iii. 303. 

* Sce Sartori, SJtU und Brauch^ iii. (Leipzig, 1914), p. 222. 

® Frazer, Balder the Beauiifuli i. p. vii. Cf ibid, i. 330 sq. 
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baraka. He says, '* II faut reconnaîtrc quc c*cst 1?l rcxplica- 
lion actuelle de ces usages, et que les indigcncs n*intcrprëlenL 
pas différemment leurs pratiqucs But he adds :—On 
admetlra difïicilement que les feux de joie aient toujours eu 
ce sens et uniquement ce sens. On ne saurait nier que 
nombre de feux étaient destinés â la crémation de vieux dieux 
représentant Tesprit des arbres ou de la végétation, sous les 
traits d*une Taslit (‘ bride*) ou d*un Asli (‘ bridegroom *), 
et que nombre de pratiques agraircs se trouvent cncore 
inlimement associées aux rites du feu. Nous . . . croyons 
même avoir établi que des représentants humains dcs dieux, 
en des temps barbares, périssaient réellement dans les 
flammes.—Mais les feux de joic ont revêtu un autre caractërc. 
Sur cette rive de la Méditerranée comme sur l*autre, ils 
furent aussi, en des temps lointains, des rites dc magie 
destinés â soutenir le soleil â une période critique de sa course. 
Maints faits tendent â montrer que les théories de Mann- 
hardt, de Frazer, généralement admises aujourd’hui, s*appli- 
quent aux usages berbéres But the facls mentioned 
by M. Laoust himself in support of this Iheory are certainly 
utterly inadequatc to its rehabilitation. They amount to 
this :—Certains bûchers sont énormes et se dressent sur 
des hauteurs. Certains autres sont entourés d*un alignc- 
ment circulaire de bûchers secondaires, qui sont les ‘ filles ’ 
du bûcher principal, considcré comme leur mére. A des 
hommes â baraka incombe le soin de fair jaillir, par un 
procédc rituel, la flamme sacrée qu*ils communiquent au 
combustîble, un peu avant l*aurorc, au chant du coq, comme 
s*ils croyaient redonner de la force au soleil et Taider â 
se lever **.^ 

Nor can I attach any evidential value to the trunk of a 
tree or the column of stones, called tasHt or asli^ -which in a 
few cases is found in the centre of the fire ; ^ that they 
represent the spirit of vegetation is a mere conjecture. Thc 
same may be said of the suggestion that the live animals 
which in Europe, as in Morocco, are sometimes burned at 
Midsummer are representaüves of that spirit. This theory, 

Laoust, in Hespéris^ i, 419 sg, 

® Ibiä. i, 8, 9, 19. 
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suggcstcd by Mannhardl, •was adoptcd hy Frazcr in ihc 
earlier editions of The Golden Bongh ; but on this point also 
he has changed his vicws.^ He now conjectures that the 
animals, as well as men, that wcre burned in the bonfircs 
perishcd in the character of witches or wizards in disguise ; 
and he finds this conjecturc confirmed by the observation 
that the victims most commonly burncd in modern bonfires 
have been cats—animals into which witches have so fre- 
qucntly been supposed to transform themselves.^ But it 
should be noticed that the smoke produced by the burning 
of certain animals at Midsummer may be thought to possess 
magic efïicacy, just as is the case with the smoke from cer- 
tain plants. In Morocco the Rifians and the Jbâla burn 
wild-cals under thcir horses or mules when ill, the smokc 
being considcrcd beueficial to the animal on othcr occasions 
bcsides Midsummcr. In Russia a white cock was somctimes 
burned in thc Midsummcr bonfire; ® and similarly a whitc 
fowl is said to be burned by the Ail Mjild on thc 'âSéra day, 
for the profcssed purposc of making thc ycar ”whitc*’, 
or lucky.^ 

In all esscntials there is a close resemblancc bctwecn thc 
Europcan Midsummcr customs and those prevalcnt in 
Morocco. Not only arc fires kindlcd, but various plants are 
gathercd on account of thc benign virtue ascribcd to ihem 
on Midsummer eve, and purificatory waLer ceremonies arc 
praclised in many parts of Europe as well as in Morocco.® In 
Spain, for example, people bathe in ihe sea or roll nakcd in 
the dew of the meadows on St. John*s Eve, bclicving thal 
this is a sovereign preservative against diseases of the skin.® 
How shall we explain this resemblance ? Wc know that in 
Spain bonfires were kindled at Midsummer bolh by the 

^ Frazer, Balder the BeauhfnU n. 43 :—“ Theie is little to show that 
the effigies or the animals burnt \n the fires are regardcd by the peoplc 
as repiesentatives of the vegetaüon spirit, and that Ihe bonfiics are 
sun-charms 

® Idid, li. 41 sgg ® /ôid, ii. 40. ^ SuprUi li. 65. 

® Grimm, Teutomc Mythoîogy, ii, (1883), p. ; Frazer, Balder 

the Beauiiful, n. 29 sg ,, Idem, Äâonis Attis Ostrts, 1. [London, 1914], 
p. 246 sqq. ; Saitoii, op. cit. 111, 223 n. 8 

® Frazcr, Balder the Beauiifuî, i. 208. 
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Moors and Spaniards,^ but thcrc is no cvidencc Ihat the onc 
people had learned the practice from the other ; indced, that 
the Moors did not borrow it from the Spaniards is almost 
proved by the fact that the Moorish term for Midsummer 
passcd into Spanish under the form alhanzaro^ But the 
fact to which I attribute the greatest importance is a statement 
made by St. Augustine in one of his Sermons, where he says 
that in his days it was a custom in Libya to go to the sea and 
bathe there at Midsummer, and he denounces ihis as a relic 
of paganism.^ I suppose that the purification ceremonies 
which are practised in Morocco at Midsummer arc old 
Berbcr customs, in some way or other connected. with 
similar rites met with on the other side of the Meditcrranean. 
I am not aware that they have been found among any 
Arabic-speaking people who have not come into contact 
with Berbers, and in Morocco they are most prominent 
among the Brâbcr of Central Morocco, the Berbcrs of the 
Rîf, and the Arabic-speaking Jbâla, a portion of whom are 
even by themselves recognised to be of the same stock as thc 
Rifians f whereas they are much less prevalent among thc 
Arabs of the plains, with the exception of Arabic-speakîng 
tribes bordering on the district of the Brâber, and among 
the Shlöh, who have been influenced by Muhammadanism 
in a higher degree than any of the other Berber groups. 
Arabic writers blame Muhammadans for celcbrating Mid- 
summer, which they represent as a Christian feast; ^ and 
in Morocco the 'ân^âra ia often represented as a Jewess, 
There, also, scribes and religious people disapprove of this 
feast and try to conceal its date, maintaining that all cere- 
monies connected with it are bad. A good schoolmaster 
who acts up to his religion keeps the boys in school on 
Midsummer day, refusing the money thcy offer him to get a 

^ Do2y and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espa^ôls et portugaÂs 
dêrivés de Varahe (Leyde, 1869), p, 136; Frazer, Balder ike BeatitifuU 
i. 208. 

® Dûzy and Engelmann, op, cit. p. 135. 

® St. Augustiue, Ser?nû cxcvi., in Migne, Patrologiae cursuSj xxxviii,- 
xxxix. (Parisiis, 1845), col. 1021:—" Natali Joannis . . . de solemnitate 
superstitiûsa pagana, Christiani ad mare veniebant et ibi se baptizabant 

* Destaing, ioc. cii. p. 261 n, 3. 
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holiday ; but I am told that there are not many schoolmastcrs 
who are so conscientious. 

It may be added that the word ^ânsâra itsclf gives us no 
key to thc origin of the Moorish Midsummer customs. It 
is derivcd from the Hebrcw ^asara^ whîch means an assembly 
of people for the celebration of a religious feast.^ In the 
times of Josephus it denoted Pentecost, and it has the same 
meaning in the Talmud.® To this day the Arabic form 
el-amarah is used by the Copts for Whitsunday.® Con- 
sidering that the real meaning of the word is feast in general, 
it is not surprising that it was adopted by the Arabs and 
Berbers as a namc for the Midsummer festival. Every 
student of the language of the Berbers knows how ready 
they have been to make usc of foreign words ; the 
importation of Arabic expressions in thc various Berber 
dialects is truly îmmense. Hence the Midsummcr festival 
may very well bc a genuine Berber custom, although 
its name is dcrived from the Arabic form of a Hebrew 
word. 

Nor do we learn anything as rcgards ihe origin of thc 
^ân^âra customs from the explanation given by the Moors 
thcmselves. They say thal in the time of King Ncmrud 
(Nimrod) therc was in the East a Christian woman by name 
‘Ansära who was opposed to Sîdna Ibrâhim (Abraham) on 
account of his religion; Sîdna Ibrâhim was of coursc a 
Muhammadan, the ancestor of all the Muhammadans. 
‘Ansära had excellent sight, she could see a distance of 
seven days* journey ; and shc used to watch Sîdna Ibrâhim 
and inform his enemies of his whereabouts. She also used 
to strew thorns on the road where he was walking. All 
this made Sîdna Ibrâhim’s friends very angry with ‘An§ära, 
and they finally caught and burned her. Hence Sîdna 
Ibrâhim's descendants still make fires every year at Mid- 
summer, and call the ceremony l-ânsära, This is an in- 
stance of myth-making serving the purpose of explaining 

^ Dozy and Engelmann, ofi, cit. p, 136. 

® Ibid. p. 136. 

® Lane, Manmrs and Cmtoms ofthe Modern Bgyptians (Paisiey & 
London, 1896), p. 545. 
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ritual.^ The Midsummer bonfire is no düubt accounted for 
by the burnîng of a Christian woman ‘Ansära bccausc of 
the phonetic resemblance betwecn the word ^ânsâra and ihe 
word n^âraj which is the name given by the Moors to thc 
Christians. 


The 5.17 ////!/—August—October 

The forty days between I2th July and 20th August 
inclusive (Old Style) form the period of s-smaim^ or " the 
great heat Il is a time of omens. Thunder in the 
smaim is supposed to indicate sickness or death among men 
or domestic animals (Fez, JJiâina, Tsûl, Andjra, Bni ‘Äro§, 
Ait Wäryâger) or much heat (Ulâd Bû‘äzîz). In Fez I 
heard thc saying, Ila rdd s-^maim l-mard fë n-nsa au 
fe l-bhâim^ “ If thcre is thunder in the smaim [there will be] 
sickness among the women and animals In Andjra cou" 
tinual east wind in the ^maim is taken for a sign of much 
rain in the earlier ploughing season, whilst the Ait Wäryâger 
expect a wet ploughing season if there is much wesl wincl 
in the §maim, The Arabs of the IJiâina maintain that if 
a certain bird callcd ben srond (Coracias garrula ?), which 
builds its nest in the smaim^ builds it in Ihe interior of the 
tree, there will be a sufïicient supply of rain during the ycar, 
whereas if it builds it on a branch, there will be too much 
sunshine and, consequently, drougbt. They also say, Ida 
ddhlet'^ s-smaim be l-âbüs yffrâh mül r-râ^la u y^nked mül 
l-kdrmüs, If the §maim enters cloudy the owner of a ewe- 
lamb will rejoice and the owner of fig trees (lit. figs) will be 
afflicted The reason for this saying is that cloudy weather 
is bad for the figs, which require sunshine to ripcn, but good 
for the sheep, which would otherwise suffer from the heat. 
I have heard that during the smaim people are liable to catch 
cold and get ill by sleeping out-of-doors without sufficient 
clothing or uncovered in their houses. 

^ The Tartars say that thcir fire rites at the end of the solar ycar, 
thebeginning ûf which coincides with the vernal equinox, " commemorate 
the pyre on lo which Ibrâhîm was pul by Nämrûd “ (Lassy, The Muhar- 
ram MysUries amúng ihe Âzerbeijan Turks of Caucasia l'Hclsingfors, 
1916], p. 227). 
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Thc monlh of August, espccially, is looked upon as a 
Lime which conlains much das causing sickness or dcath.^ 
In the yiâina it is then considered dangcrous to sleep during 
the day, as also to take a hot bath in the morning before 
breakfast, which at other times of the year is often donc by 
country-folks on their arrival in Fez; and it is saîd that in 
August the water goes away to the well Zemzem not to 
return till October. There is a saying, GúJft leigâs^ l-adâmi, 
” August cheats the people ** (Bni 'Äros). In Andjra and 
among thc Bni ‘Äros no ficld work is done on the ist of this 
month; and in thc (jarbîya I found that the people refraincd 
from all agricultural labour on the first three days of it. 
They said that if they reaped, threshed, or measurcd corn 
on any of thesc days there -would no longer be any baraka 
in it. The Ait Temsâmän look upon August (tgüst) in a 
morc checrful light: they consider it good to commcncc thc 
threshing in that month so as to get thc bencfit of its baraka. 

The month of October, on thc othcr hand, is distinctly 
blcsscd. In the I^iâina it is said that therc is much baraka 
in the butter churned in that month, as also in thc wheat 
which is sown and in thc lambs that are born thcn. Whcn 
peoplc have distinguishcd guests they like to entertain them 
with thc meat of such lambs, together with tä'âm made from 
wheat left over from October seed and salt buttcr preserved 
from the same month. A small quantity only of all this is 
sufhcient to satisfy the guests. Its haraka may indeed be 
excessive. There is a saying Ihat if October milk, butter, 
wheat, and lamb come together in the same dish in October, 
the dish will brcak.® 

^ Certain taboos are mentioned by Deslaing, Eiude sur le diälecte 
berbëre des Aït Seghrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. Iviii. 

® Sec suj>ra, i. 221. For a simîlar saying elsewhere see Lévi-Proven^al, 
loc» cit, p. 92. 
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RTTES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE^ 

The first plûughing season nominally commcnces on i^th 
October (Old Style), but the ploughing may begin earlier 
or later depending on the autumn rains, which must firsl 
soak the ground. It is called in Arabic ^art^ l-bêkri^ l-J^arf 
l'bêkri^ or simply l-békri ; and in Berber dâyârsa dâmân- 
0uit (Ait Wäryâger), tâyâza tämânsuH (Xemsâmän), tal^ar-* 
ratt um&nzu (Ait N^êr), amänzu (Ait Yúsi), amenzui 
(AmanGz).^ During this season wheat,® barley/ beans,® 
peas,® and lentils ^ are sown; but wherc irrigation prevails 

^ This chapter is a revised edition of an cssay publishcd in 1913 
in Öfversigt af Fimka Vetenskapssocietetem Förhandlingart voh liv. 
(Helsingfors). The same subject has subsequently been treated by M. 
Laoust in his important work Mots et choses berbëres (Paris, 1920), in 
which the reader will find many additional facts, philological and others, 
together with explanations suggested by the author, which in a few points 
difîer from my own views. 

® See also Laoust, op, cit, p. 257 sg. 

® In Arabic^^;«Ä^ qx gms^j and, in Northern Morocco, by preference 
zra\ a word which farther south denotes both wheat and barlcy; in 
Berber irden (Shlöh), er 4 in (Ait Yúsi), erden (Ait Wäryâger). On the 
wide extension of this Berber term sce Laoust, op. cit, p. 265 sq, 

^ In Arabic S'ër ; in Berber timzin (Shlöh), iumsin (Amanûz), iimsin 
(Ai^ Yúsi), a term which is very widely used in North Africa (Laoust, 
op, cit, p. 264). I have not, however, found it in the dialects of the Rif, 
where the word for barley is imendi, 

® In Arabic fül\ in Berber ibaun (Shlöh, Ait Yúsî, Rîf dialects), 
ibdwën (Ait Wäryâger), See also Laoust, op. cit, p. 268. 

® In Arabic ^i^jilbân \ in Berber tinifin (Shlöb), tinäfiin (Amanûz), 
dinifin (Ait WäryÊger), jjïlbân (Ait Yúsi). See also Laoust, op, cit, 
p. 269 sq, 

In Axabic ^âdes\ in Berber tiniltit (Amanúz), l^âds (Ait Yúsi), 
rddes (Aifc Wäryäger). See also Laoust, op, cit, p, 269. 
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beans may be sown before the rains, a sowing which iii Fez 
is called t-^faqUr and among the Ait Yúsi ibaun imênsa^ 
“ the early beans”. There is a later ploughing season— 
called in Arabic l-mâz6zi or l-harf de l-mâzûzi^ and in 
Berber däyârza damazuzt (Ait Wäryâger), tâyâza tamazust 
('J'emsâmän), amazûz (Ait Ydsi), tigîra (Amanûz) —when 
the same kinds of cereals or pulse are sown. This season, 
which commences in January, is in some places considered 
to last till the end of the agricultural year, whereas in Northern 
Morocco the sowing of durra ^ and maize ® and the cultivation 
of the vegetable garden ^ in the later spring form a season 
by itself called harf d-drä. On the other hand, the Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz in Dukkâla apply the tcrm l-mâzôzi to this latter 
season only. 

The Jbâla of Andjra, the Arabs of the Shäwîa, Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, and yiaina, the farmers of Fez, and the Shlöh of 
Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday—^the fii'st day of the week— 
to be the moat favourable day for the beginning of the autumn 
ploughing. ® Indeed, some of them consider it to be thc only 
lucky day, whereas in Andjra and among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz 
and the AiJ N^êr Monday and Thursday are also regardecl 
äs suitable for the purpose, and the Ait Temsâmän consider 
them to be the best days, So also the At Ubâ^iU maintain 
that Thursday is even a better day than Sunday ; but 
among them it is only the leading man of the village who 
commcnces ploughing on one of these days. In the Garbîya 
the shereefs Ulâd Sîdi ‘Abdlhâdi in the village of Brïs 
inaugurate the first ploughing season on a Sunday, after 

^ See also Laoust, of. cit. p. 258. The word mäzSzit which is found in 
the Arabic of Algerîa and Tunis £is well as Morocco, is probably of Berber 
origin (Margais, Textes ca^abes de Tanger [Paris, 1911], p. 463). 

ä In Arabic drâ, ârä^ or drâ ; in Berber tafsut (Shlöh), ah^Hi (Ait 
Yúsi). See also Laoust, op, cit p. 267 sq, 

® In Arabic Purkîya ; in Berber amzgur (Igllwa), asngar (Aglu), 
ddra amqqôran (Ait Yúsi). See also Laoust, op, cit. p. 266. 

^ In Arabic bkâira or ; in Berber tib^ërt (Amanûz), iabkërt 
(Ait Warâin), tabkert (Ait Yúsi, Ait Sdddën, At Ubâbii)» dâbbfrt (Ait 
Wäryâger), or, if comparatively large, (Ait Yúsi, Äit Sâddën). 

See also Laoust, op, cit, p. 409 (Ntifa). 

® See also Laoust, op, cit p. 308; supra^ ii, 40 n. 4. 
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which the other farmers of the trfbe begin thcir ploughing 
on a subsequent Monday or Wednesäa.y.'^ 

On the day when the ploughîng conïiïienccs certain rites 
are performed in all parts of Morocco. The' Jbâla of Andjra 
on that day, called nhär n-nzül de l-bêkri^ take to thc 
field some ftair (Jtâyar\ that is, bread made witiiout yeast, 

'as also some ordinary bread and dried fruit {fâkyd). A loaf 
of the ftair is put underneath the harness (berdtya) bets^en 
the horns of each ox, the person who puts it there utterhtgu^ 
some words like these:— Bismillâh wü tfaukâlna ^âl \ 
âllâh^ bdda dúdu bi llâh mina S-Hfän l-mârïd^ bismillâh 
wû tfaukâlna ^âl âllâh^ yâ râbbi wä rzâqna t-fîsir wqhd 
ël-am bqs nrâbfiti be r-rezq wâ l-baraka d âllâh wâ n-nbi 
rasúiü llahi “ In the name of God and we trust God, I thcn 
take refugc with God from Satan the rebcl; in the name of 
God, and we trust God, O God, and give us succour for a 
year so that we may profit by the gift and blessing of God and 
the Prophet, the apostle of God Thc loaf is latcr on given 
to some passer-by with a few dried figs, or is allowcd to 
remain on the ox till the evcning, when it is eatcn by the 
farmer and his family, The rest of the food is partaken of 
on the ficld by the people present, among whom the schoolboys 
are particularly conspicuous. When they have finished thc 
meal they make fâf}ia and say, Ällâh fdâla irézqâk w 
irzâqna fi z-zrd wâ z-zerrê'ai s-sâ}^fj,a wâ l-hëna wâ l-âmär 
t-twïli in^^jik m^n l-âinin 4 bôna Adqm, âllâh fdâla 
i'âunëk 'al l-^arfy ” May God—be he exalted—bestow on you 
and bestow on us wheat and seed, health and quietness and a 
long lifc, may he save you from the evil eyes of men (lit. the 
sons of Adam), may God—be he exalted—help you with the 
ploughing ; or, Ällâh yâ^leff âllâh i}iâ(f4ar l-barakai 
âllâh yëj^âl kull iiôbba bë sbûlaf in sâ llâhy “ May God pay 
back, may God send down his blessing, may God make every 
seed an ear, if God will The food brought to thc field is 
called s-sadâqa wä l-baraka de l-^arf u de t-fîrâni “ the 
alms and blessing of the ploughing and oxen But before 
it is partaken of the ploughman makes a few furrows in the 
field and sows some wheat. 

^ See also sujrat ii. 43 n. 3. 
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In the Garbîya, on ihe same day, ihc owner of thc ficld 
entertains ihe men and boys with ftâyar and fAkya in the 
mosque, after which jâfha is madc and blessings are called 
down on the future ciops Some of thc food, however, is 
left for the ploughmen to lake with them to Lhe field, whcre 
a loaf of thc ftâyar is stuck on the horns of each ox and is 
allowed to remain there till it falls off It is then eaten by 



Fig 135 —Ploughmgîn the Illoi 

Phoiograph ly J?f A/an Cardtnor- 


thc ploughmen and others who happen to be prescnt, as is 
also the rest of the fdkya. Besides ûitftâyart ordinary bread 
made with yeasl is in some cases taken to the mosque and 
the field to be eaten by the people. 

In the Shâwîa the ploughman breaks a loaf of bread into 
four parts over the plough-beam {iémmün)^ saying, Bts- 
mtlldh tawakâlna *J/ dllähy î-fellâha au ulâd m-mrah^ 
” In the name of God, we trust God, farmers or the sons 
of thc yard ” (meaning the oxen). Among the Mnâsära, 
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again, a loaf of bread is broken înto four parts over thc horns 
of the oxen. In either case the bread is afterwards eatcn 
by the boys and other persons on the spot. 

Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, before the ploughing com- 
mences, a loaf of bread is madc of wheat, barley, and durra. 
It is generally prepared by the farmer’s wife, but if she is 
sexually unclean on this occasion or if her husband is 
suspicious of her virtue, hc asks somc other woman to make 
the bread, fearing that otherwise an accident might happen 
to the plough or oxen. This loaf, which is called ^ôbzât 
I-m^^râtt the loaf of the plough is brought to the place 
where the ploughing is going to commence, and is broken 
into pieces by the ploughman, who gives to evcrybody 
present a piece to eat with the usual bismilläk^ and then 
starts ploughing uttering the following words:— Aliorj 
^âllêmy llah yîn^âl s-Htân l-hârâmiy l-fellâ^a ëd-drâusy a 
mên käl H fi sâbil llâhy " Go out to learn [how to plough] 
(this is said to the oxen), may God curse Satan, the villain; 
farmers [and] poor, 0 he who has eaten something for thc 
sake of God These words are afterwards repeated by the 
ploughman every morning when he begins his work. In 
some parts of Dukkâla the boys after eating the bread offcred 
them by the ploughman make fâtb'O' and say, ÄUâh isâhhäl 
'âlik l-harty '* May God make the ploughing easy for you **. 
The Ulâd Bû'äzîz, on the day when they begin thc sowing 
of wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, or maize, but not of barley, 
pick up with the plough-point (sêkkd) as much as it can hold 
of the seed which they are going to sow, boil it with water 
and salt, and eat this dish, called Hrhmy together with 
sêksûy the ploughman on the field, and others at home. This 
meal is considered to bc good for the crops. 

The Arabs of the IJiâina take to the field on which the 
ploughing is going to commence raisins, figs, pomegranates, 
and small loaves of bread called bûHyâr, If the animals 
used for ploughing are oxen, a pomegranate is squeezed 
on one of their horns, whilst otherwise soiïie bûHyär is rubbed 
on their necks and backs. What remains of Ihe pomegranates 
or bûsiyâr and the other food taken to the field is eaten by 
the persons present. It is said that the juice of the squeezed 
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pomcgranate will go into any evil cye looking at thc oxcn and 
make it harmlcss. 

From the Arabic-speaking tribes we shall pass lo the 
Berbers, who inauguratc the first ploughing season with 
ceremonies very similar to those practised by the former, 
The Aiî Ndër take to the field pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
and bread. The ploughman crushes some of the pome- 
granates on the plough-point (taúrsa) and also touches it 
with a loaf, which he then breaks. The persons present— 
among whom, here as elsewhcre, there are no women— 
partake of the food, beginning with the pomegranates and 
brcad, but leaving some of it to be caten by the ploughman 
or ploughmen later on. When thcy have finished their mcal 
they make fätjfia and ask God to make the year good and 
bcstow on them peace and quietness, after which thcy go 
away, leaving the ploughman alone to do his work. In the 
evening the owner of the field givcs a supper of a/irirt a kind 
of gruel prepared with salt butter, to thc mcmbcrs of his 
family, male and female, and thc ploughman; and subse- 
quently, on thc day when the ploughing comcs to an cnd 
he entertains them with a meal of séksû, made of what is 
left of the seed which the ploughman took witli him to the 
field that day, This meal is supposed to make the crops 
good; when it is over, the participants make fdtfia and call 
down blessings on the crops, themselves, and their families. 
As long as the ploughing lasts, the ploughman says every 
morning before hc begins his work, In the name of God, 
prayer for the Prophet the apostle of God, may God curse 
you, O Satan ; O God give us health, O God help us ”, ' 

Among the Ait Yúsi, on the morning when the ploughing 
begins and the 

field on an animars back, the ploughman or the owner of 
the field, who goes with him, says to the women of the 
household, Arwâfiint aiâ^ment a ieútmin, ” Come on and 
fetch water, O women The women answer, Ây ir4^n 
t tâmzin ay afêllafL, *‘0 wheat and barley, O farmer”. 
This short dialogue is repeated three times and is supposed 
to make the crops of wheat and barley plentiful; but there 
is no question of the women going to fetch water. the words 


plough (imässen) is ready to be taken to the 
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addresscd to ihcm no doubt being thcmsclvos lookcd iipon 
as a rain-charm. On the ficld the ploughman or thc farmer 
—^the latter ploughs himself only if hc is a poor man— 
crushes a pomegranate on the plough-point {tagiïrsd) so 
that the graina of corn shall bc many and fat as are the pips 
of the pomcgranate; and in default of pomegranates a dried 
fig is for a similar reason, on account of the multitudc of its 
sceds, torn into little pieccs over the plough-point. The 
ploughman takes hold ûf the plôugh, puts it into the ground, 
and says before starting to plough, Ssla V únhi ssla V 'knbi 
ssla 7 únbi^ lla inâ'lek a Uitan^ B^erré^a lë llâh u men kel H 
fi sâbil llah^ “ Prayer for thc Prophet, prayer for the Prophet, 
prayer for the Prophet, may God curse you, û Satan ; the 
seed [sown] for the sake of God and he who atc something 
for the sake of God There is, howcvcr, no ceremonial 
meal on thc field, the ploughman taking with him his own 
food. 

Thô Ait Warâin, when they begin to plough, takc to ihc 
field small loaves of bread, btisiyâr —^for this occasion madc 
without salt butter—and pomegranates, onc of which is 
crushed on the plough-point (taérsa). If they havc no 
pomegranates they make a kind of pancakc callcd trid, 
without salt butter, and before they start ploughing thcy 
thread a trîda on the horn of one of thc oxcn, cursing thc 
devil and asking God to help them in Iheir work. Thc 
people on the field, consisting of the farmer and malc 
members of his famüy as well as the ploughman or plough- 

including the 

trîäa which was threaded on the horn of the ox, leaving 
however a portion also for the women and children in Ihe 
house. They then make fât^a with invocations very similar 
to those said in Andjra on the corresporxding occasion. 

Among the At Ubâbîi, before the ploughing commences, 

ugh-point, or, if 

thcy have no pomegranates, the plough-point is touched 
with some figs, In either case the fruits are then eaten by 
the ploughman and other persons present, who make fâtha 
invoking blessings on the crops. Nothing else is eaten on 
the field. 


some pomegranates are crushed on the plo 


men, have a meal of the food brought therc, 
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Among thc Ail Wäryâger, immcdialely bcfore ihc 
plûughing begins, the owner of the field has a dish of sMsü 
and fowl prcpared in his house. Part of it is eaten by 
him, his family, and the ploughman (if he does not plough 
himsclf), while the rest is aent to the villagc mosque to be 
eaten by thosc who happen to be there. When they have 
finished the meal they make Jât^a and invoke blessings on 
thc future crops. The Ait Temsâmän, on Ihe same occasion, 
eat bread made of barley and tamarrâq\ a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. Among some other Rifians a loaf of 
bread is broken over the plough-beam (atmün)^ and is eaten 
by the people present after the oxen also have had their 
share of it. Among the Ait Wäryâger the ploughman, 
when he puts the plough-point (dâgârsa) into the ground, 
curscs the dcvil by saying, Âlldk inähkyâ Hifan 7^a^ârâmi, 
“May God curse you, O Satau thc villain’*; or, still beltcr, 
cxpcls him with thc phrasc, Misbillâk airalmâni arra^êmi\ 
bi llâki mina aHifâni arraÂmi^ “ In the name of Gocl 
the merciful thc compassionatc, I take refugc with God 
from Satan the stoncd one 

Among Ihe Shlöl;i of Aglu a big dish fillcd wiLh tagúlla^ 
a kind of hard porridgc, is taken to thc placc where the 
ploughing is about to commence. In thc middle of the 
iagüila thcre is a holc filled with oil, iiito which the plough- 
man dips ihe point of ihe pîough-share (askers) Ihree timcs, 
saying, Bismillâki yâ rbbi, adagtkêmmelt Ifiêrad lli mu 
ntsêbbab^ ** In the name of God, O God, may thou complete 
for us this good thing with which we arc occupied The 
ploughman then goes round the animals and the plough, 
sprinkling thcm with oil and repeating thefollowing words:— 
Bismillâk tkêlna bë llâk u nnbi rasûlû llaky afUlagikêmmêl 
râbbt l^êrad lli mu nts4bhabj ainkërs s Ihina nemgêrt s Ihêna 
nasit s Ihêna nësrútt s Ihêna nHit s Ihéna dë a sîdi râbbij 

” In the name of God, we trust God and the Prophet, the 
apostle of God ; may God complete for us this good thing 
in which we arc engaged, may we plough in peace, may we 
reap in peace, may we gather in peace, may we thresh in 
peace, may we eat in peace and with health, O my Lord God 
The rcst of the oil and tagúlla is eaten by those present. 
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Among the Ida Ugord in Ual>a I mysclf took part in a 
similar ceremony one Sunday morning. When tho bullocks 
had been yoked, a little boy brought a platc with argan-oil, 
in the midst of which was placed a handful of tummit, a 
mixture of roasted barley and salt. With the plate in his 
hand, my host then went round the animals and plough, 
sprinkling them with a few drops of the oil. Hc began the 
ceremony with the bismillâk^ and went on muttering his 
blessings in an inaudible voice. When this was done he 
mixed a small lump of the tummit with oil and gave it to one 
of the boys to eat, and then gave similar lumps to the others 
present; cach of us had to eat a lump, Among the Ait 
Zëldn I was told that the plough-share and the necks of the 
animals are three times sprinkled with oil, the remainder of 
whîch is mixed with barley-flour and salt and eaten by the 
persons who are assembled on the spot. The same ceremony 
is practised at Tagrâgra amongthe Inïknâfën, with the differ- 
ence that oil is put into the nostrils of the animals instcad of 
being sprinkled on their necks. In other places in I^âtia 
some tummii is mixed with argan-oil, after which a portion 
of the mixture is three times applied to the plough-sharc 
and then partaken of by somebody whose namc is Mûham- 
med, while the rest is caten by others, Among the Iglfwa, 
before a person begins to plough, his wife makes a big dish 
of siÂsü, which is taken to the mosque of the village and is 
eaten there by the person himself and others who are present. 

The most prominent feature of the rites just described 
is the ceremonial meal, to which magic efficacy is ascribed, 
It is charged with supernatural energy in various ways: 
/tltka is made and blessings are pronounced in connection 
with it; it is sometimes eaten in a mosque; it is in certain 
instances especially partaken of by little children and school- 
boys, who are regarded as more or less holy individuals; 
and in one case a person with the holy name Mû^émmed 
plays the most prominent part in the ceremony. It is perhaps 
in some measure an act of imitative or homoeopathic magic, 
suggested by the idea that like produces like, that a certain 
effect may be brought about by imitating it; the eating of 
food made of corn will cause the eating of the same kind of 
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food in thc futurc, iu othcr words, the crops will prosper. 
It is truc that I have never hcard this cxplanation of thc 
ploughing meal, but there are other instanccs of ceremonial 
meals which are evidently based on the principle in question.^ 
Yet although the ploughing meal may be partly based on 
the belief in homaeopathic magic, it may also serve as a 
conductor of blessings. In order to be efficacious a blessing 
requires'a wire through which it is transmitted from the 
person who blesses to the object blessed, and the closer the 
contact between them the more readily is the blessing 
Iransferred. Now the eating of a thing implies the most 
intimate contact possible betwecn the thing eaten and the 
person who eats it, and, according to the rule oîpars pro toto^ 
so commonly applied in magic, to communicate blessings 
to some representative of a certain species is to blcss thc 
whole species. Thus by eating bread, tridy sêksû^ UrSemy 
tagúlla, or tummitf peoplc transfer their blessings to thc 
future crops—^it is noteworthy that in onc case the loaf of 
bread which is caten on this occasion is made of thrce diffcrcnt 
kinds of cereals ; and to give further cfficacy to thc blessings 
a portion of the food is often put into dircct contact with 
the ploughing animals or the plough. This contact, howevcr, 
may also be intended to make the work casier or to servc as 
a protection against accidents, as well as to influence thc 
crops. As appears from certain phrascs or formulas 
mentioned above, the blessings may expressly refer to the 
work or to the ploughman, hencé the latter may also be 
supposed to be bencfited by the meal of which he partakes. 
Other phrases, again, are directed against the devil, whose 
presence might be injurious to the ploughman, animals, 
and crops. In these cases the devil may be regarded as a 
representative of the Jnün of the ground, 

Besides the rites already described there are various 
other practices which have reference either to the ploughing 
anîmals or to the future crops.® In Andjra the owner of the 
ploughing ox not only places a loaf oîftair between its horns, 

^ Supra^ i. 591, ii. 167, 193, 

® Cf. Hanoteau and Letouméux, La Kabylie et les couiumes kabyies^ 
i. (Paris, 1872), p. 409 (Algerian Berbers). 
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but also puts thcre an olcander twig as a charm againsl thc 
evil eyc. In Aglu thc anîmals are protccted from the cvil 
cye by a charm consisting of sulphur, alum, harmel, and a 
small piecc of salt, enveloped in a black rag tied up with a 
red string ; previous lo the ploughing meal this charm is 
hung over the forehead of the animal, if it is a bullock, 
or round its neck, if it is a horse, mule, donkey, or camel, 
and is left there till it falls off of its own accord, Thc Ait 
Warâin hang on the animals pieces of rock-salt, harmel, and 
writtcn charms, thc Ait Temsâmän rock-salt and carth 
from a shrine. In thc Lliâîna, the Shâwîa, and Dukkâla 
some carth from a saint*s tomb is wrapped up in a rag and 
hung between the horns or round the neck or, as the case 
may be, at the tail (Shâwîa) of the animal lo make it good 
or to prolect it from the evil eye; whilst among thc 
Mnâsära and Ihe Aiî N^ër this is only done in case thc animal 
does not plough well or if it gets ill. Among thc Ait 
Wäryâger, if a bull, cow, or mule^ is not good at ploughing, 
it is taken three times round a saint*s shrine, aflcr which a 
little bag containing some earth from the shrine is hung on 
it, and the farmer promises to give a present lo ihc saint if 
the animal improves. There is a similar custom in Aglu, 
the animal with the plough being taken round the qúbba of 
Sîdi Mûsa bën Daud on three conseculive days, Ihree limcs 
on each occasion ; if this proves effective, thc promised 
sacrifice is offered to the saint, and the earth which was hung 
on the animal as ^är on him is taken back to his shrine. In 
thc IJiâina, if a bullock is obstinate and lies down, the 
ploughman whispers into ils right ear the chant of the 
múdden and then beats it, cursing the devil. 

The ploughman, who is called in Arabic l'-hârräf or 
l-ltdmmqs and in Berber ah^rrat (Ait N^ër, Ail Yúsi) or 
ahammq^ (Ait Warâin, Ait Wäryâger), is subject to certain 
rules the transgression of which is supposed to injure the 
crops. It is considercd necessary that he shall be sexually 
clean; if he has had intercoume he must wash himself before 
he commences his work, since otherwise there would be 

^ They plough more frequently with cows and mulcs Lhan with bulls, 
and nevpr castrate their bulls. 
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no baraka^ or holincss, iu the scetl or llicre woultl grow 
inostly grass ancl wcccls on Ihe hclcl. In Andjra thc rosult 
is said lo be the same if hc bcgins to sow wheat or barlcy 
withouL previously shaving his pubes and armpits. On thc 
othcr hand, among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, the Ait N^lër, and other 
Brâber as well, the ploughman abstains from shaving his 
head till the first ploughing season has come to an end or till 
the crops havc grown so high as to ” cover the ground ”, 
so thal the corn on thc field shall become as thick as the hair 
on his head ; and in the Hiâina he must not shave any part 
of his body till the sowing is ovcr. In this connection it may 
also be menlioned thal among the Ait N^ër the women are 
not allowcd to paint their eyes with anlimony during Ihc 
first ploughing scason lest the wheat or barley should lurn 
black. In Andjra, when a pcrson has finishcd thc ploughing 
of a ficld, hc must, beforc he goes to plough anothcr fidd 
cven though it bc his own, carefully rcmovc all earth from 
hi's slippcrs and fect as well as from the plough-sharc, so 
as to Lranafcr no earth from onc ficld to thc othcr; such a 
transfercncc would take away ihc baraka from the first 
ficld. But he must by no mcans rcmovc thc carth with 
watcr : should hc wash the plough-sharc, thcrc would be so 
much rain that he could not plough, or somebody would 
stcal thc oxcn, or hc would get sick, or some other cvil would 
bcfall him. A similar custom prevails among thc Brâber 
of the Ait Sâddcn. In the Uiâina, when the ploughman 
fetchcs the animals, Ihe plough, and the seed from the 
master*s house in thc morning, hc must on no account bc 
called back once hc has left; but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go after him. 

The seed requires special precautions,, In the IJiâina 
nobody must step over or sit on the féllls (two united sacks 
used for the transport of grain) in which the seed is kept,^ 
and none of it must bc mixed with othcr grain ; should 
anybody eat of it the effect would be like that of poison, 
since there is much baraka in it. But on the day whcn the 
sowing is finished there should be left in the féllïs half a 
mudd of seed to be givcn to the ploughman (or, if there are 

^ Stcpping over the plough is also prohibited. 
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more than one ploughman, to be .divided bctwecn them) 
together with some milk and salt buttcr, this being rcgarded 
as lucky for both parties ; nay, even if thc ploughing was 
done by the farmer himself he must leave somc of thc sced 
and eat of it. Among the Ait N^êr the seed is likewise kept 
in a féllls^ or fagrar^ as they call ît, which every morning, 
after a portion has been given to the pjoughman, is carefully 
sewn up by one of the men as a precaution against anybody 
touching it; and if the ploughman in the evening brings 
back some of the seed it must not be mixed with other grain 
but is used on thc following day. It is said that if anybody 
should eat of it he would get îll and the crops also would 
suffer, But when the sowing is over the ploughman is 
obliged to bring back some seed, of which is made séksú 
to be eaten the same evenîng by thc owner of the field and 
his family, as well as by the ploughman, for the purpose of 
benefiting the crops; and after the meal the participants 
make and call down blessings on the fields, themselves, 
and their families. In Andjra the seed is likewise kept 
carefully apart from other grain ; and both there and clsc" 
where (Garbîya, Ait Wäryâger, Temsâmän, Aiî Yúsi) it is 
believed that if a child or unmarried person passes ahead 
of the sower so that some of the cast seed touches him or 
her, that person will never marry—the ôas will remain in 
him till his death 

While the wheat is being sown there is supposed to be a 
mystic relation between the future crops and the wheat at 
home. Among various Berber tribes in the ncighbourhood 
of Fez—^the Ait Warâin, Ait Yi^i, and Aiî Ndêr—^the women 
are during this period prohibited from making túrift^ or 
fúrift^ consisting of roasted wheat with the addition of salt 
and water, lest the grain resulting from the sown wheat 
should also have the appearance of having been roasted. 
The Arabs of the yiâina during the first ploughing season 
not only abstain from making this dish, in Arabic called 
gilya OT glîya^ but also avoid making the dish called hrîsa^ 
consisting of roasted barley pounded with the addition of 
either raisins or salt. 

Before we leave the ceremonies connected with ploughing 
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and sowing wc have stîll to noticc a custom the object of 
which is undoubtedly to promote the growth of thc crops. 
In thc beginning of the first ploughing season thc pcoplc 
of the yiaina make ^aqq s-sîyidt that is, promise to give 
to a certain saint ihe grain from a portion of the field sct 
apart for this purposc and called the fwîza of Sîdi So-and-so; 
the grain is then presented to the descendants of the saint or 
to his mqâddem^ who divides it with the scribes connected 
with the shrine.^ Among the Ait N^ër it is the custom for a 
farmer who has some shereef as his friend to reserve a portion 
of thc field for him, giving him ihe grain from it when 
threshed ; and they also sct apart a small piece of the ficld 
for ihc schoolmaster of the village, if therc be any—which is 
by no means always the case. 

In the spring, when Lhe wheat has grown somcwhat, an 
intcresting ritc is performcd among many tribcs of the 
Jbâla and somc of their ncighbours in Northcrn Morocco. 
I witnessed it myself in the village of 1-Miimbar in the Fal;i§. 
Whcn I arrivcd thcre, a considerablc numbcr of wonicn 
were assembled on a grccn field bclonging to thc school- 
master of thc villagc, cngagcd in wceding it and trilling the 
Bgârlf, After having a meal of brcad and cheesc ihey madc 
a doll by dressing up a cane, about two fect long, as a girl in 
different kinds of clothes and hung a slring of glass-beads 
round its neck. A villager, moúnted on horseback, took the 
doll from the women and rode away with it. Then a race 
cnsued ; other men, likewise on horseback, tried to capture 
it, and thus the doll passed from one horseman to anolher 
till a man from a neighbouring village came and seized it 
and endeavoured to ride away with it to his own village. 
If he had succeedcd, the people of the village wherc the 
race was held would havc been obliged to buy back the doll 
with some nice food, which he would have shared with the 
folk of his own village ; but as a matter of fact he was over- 
taken and had to rcturn the doll. The race took place over 
wheat and barley fields and fallows. This occurred in May, 
but the ceremony is more frequently performed earlier in 
the spring. It may during thc same season be repeated 

1 See also supra^ i. 172. 
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several limes in the same village when differcnt fields arc 
cleaned, but there arc also years when it is not practiscd at 
all, especially when the crops are bad and the owners of the 
fields do not consider it 'worth while lo arrangc it; and it is 
always preceded by an entertainment of the women of thc 
village, who have been invited to come and weed the ficld. 
Among the Jbâla of the Sâhel I was told that horsemcn from 
two or more different villages join in the race, and that the 
village which loses the doll has lo givc a feast of which the 
whole company partakc. At Dâr Fellaq, in the mountain 
tribe of Jbel IJbïb, I heard that thc people even take the 
trouble of going to Tetuan to have a doll made by a carpentcr, 
which is then nicely dresscd up as a girl. The doll is cvery- 
where called Mâta, a word which has bcen associalcd with 
the Latin Terra Mater but which may also, possibly, be a 
corruption of thc name Martha. In Andjra, when the doll 
is caught by one of the men, the women sing, Hâhi Mâfa 
hâhi Mâfa^ kaJ^l ël-âyûn i&wâfa kahl él-âyân hâhi 

lâlú hâki lâlû^ kahl êl-^âyún 4yâiú kafyl ël-äyân 4yâhl^ râha 
râha râha râha^ kaJil ël-âyûn 'abbâha kaiU ëPâynn ^abbâha^ 
** Here is Mâta here is Mâta, the black eyes are aflamc thc 
black eyes are aflame, hcre [she comes] to him here [she comes] 
to him, his black eyes his black cyes, look at hcr look at her 
look at her look at her, ihe black eyes caught her the black 
eyes caught her The women then trill the sgârït\ 

This rite is restricted to a very limited area ; ^ I havc 

^ For this ceremony cf, Drumniond Hay, Western Barba^y (London, 
1844), P- 9 î Harris, * The Berbers of Morocco *, in The Journal of the 
Anihrofúlogical Insiituie^ xxvii. (London, 1898), p. 68 ; Meakin, The 
Moors (London, 1902), p. 156; Salmon, * Une tribu marocaincin 
Ârchives marocaineSf i. (Paria, 1904), p. 236 sg. ; Laoust, of, cit. p. 330 
sgg. Drummond Hay gives the following description of it:—“ When 
the young corn has sprung up, which il dops about the middle of February, 
thc women of the villages make up the figure of a female, the size of a 
very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can cohtrive, 
covering it with ornaments to which all in the village contribute some- 
thing ; and they give it a tall peaked head-dress. This image they carry 
in procession roimd their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty, 
The doll is bome by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any one 
who is quick enough to take the lead of her ; which is the cause of much 
racing and squabbiing. The men also have a similar custom, which they 
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found no Lrace of it cithcr among the Bcrbcrs or among thc 
Arabs of thc plains with thc cxccption of some Arabs who, 
likc thosc of the Carbîya, havc it in common with their 
neighbours in the mountains* As for thc explanation of 
this ceremony, it is essential to notice that il takcs place on 
the day, called nhâr n-nqa^ when the owner of some field has 
invited the women of the village to come and clear thc crops 
of weeds. On thîs occasion the women musl observe the 
greatest possible cleanliness as regards both their persons 
and clothes; it is believed that if they are not clean they will 
become ill themselvcs and the field will be full of wceds, It 
is perhaps for the same reason that they arc not allowed lo 
have drawers on, allhough 1 am told that thc absencc of 
this garment also in a morc positivc manncr promolcs Ihc 
growth of Ihe crops. Now Ihe doll, Mâta, is obviously a 
personificalion of ihc whcat and its vital cncrgy ; she is 
rcgardcd as thc bridc of thc ficld, ancl thc ccremony itsclf [ 
havc heard called "ôrs ** the wedding of the whcat 

Considering how commonly violcnt movements, contcsts, 
and racing are found as ritcs of purification,'' I venturc to 
bclicve that the ccrcmony of Mâta is originally mcant to 
servc a similar purpose, that it is csscntially a magical mcans 
of cleaning thc corn, whicb is addcd to the morc realistic 
mcthod cmployed by the womcn on the ficld. At the samc 
time, howcver, there may also be an idea of distributing 
baraka over the ficlds by racing about with the doll. Some- 
times a ladle is used in maldng the doll. In many parts of 
Morocco a ladle dressed up as a woman is employed as a 
rain-charm,^ and among the Tsûl the doll which is employed 

perform on horseback. They call the image Mata, These ceremonies 
are said by the people to bring good luck, Their efficacy ought to be 
great, for you frequently see crowds of men engaged in their performance 
running and galloping recklessly over tlie young crops of wheat and 
barley Mr. Meakin says that tlie doll is buraed at sunset; but this 
statement, far from being confirmcd by any fact of whîch ï am aware, 
has on the contrary been emphatically denied by all nalives whom I have 
questioned on the subject, 

^ Sce, besides supra^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London, 1914), PP- 128, 224, 245, 261, 268, 325, 327. 

® Infra^ p. 266 sqg. 
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as a rairi'Charm is called Manta; but I have never heard 
that the ceremony of Mâta is supposed to cxercise any 
influence on the weather. 

In the IJiâina the following custom is practîsed at the timc 
when the wheat is forming ears. If the owner of the field 
has a good wife, she paints her eyes with antimony and walks 
about through the crops in order that the ears shall get dark, 
that is, full of good, brown grain. But she must not speak 
tû anybody when she does this, and she inust go there alone, 

In May or, in Northern Morocco, June the barley and 
wheat arc ready for the sickle. In several tribes (Aglu, 
Ait N^ër, Aiî Yüsi, At Ubâhîi) the'reaping—called in 
Arabic and in Berber amgur (Ait Sâddën), amg^ur 

(Ait Yúsi)j amjer (Ait Warâin), tamyra (Xemsâmän), 
tamïgra (Amanüz) ^—^begins on the same day or days of the 
week as are considered suitable for the commencement of 
the ploughing. It is generally performed by men, thc women 
only gleaning the little corn left behind ; but among some of 
thc Jbâla the latter join in the work. It is a common rule 
that the reapers, like the ploughmen, shall be clean. In 
some places the commencement of the reaping is accompanied 
with a meal on the field. Thus among the Ait N^er somc 
bread, salt butter, and dried fruit, if the people have got any, 
are brought to the field and partaken of by the farmer and 
the male inhabitants of his tent as well as by the ploughman 
or ploughmen, aftcr which they make jâtha invoking God 
to help them in their labour. Then the farmer asks some 
good man present to begin the work, and the others follow 
his example; but the reaping only lasts for a short while 
that day, being nothing more than a ceremony. Early next 
morning the work begins in eamest, and with the aid of hired 
workmen if the field is large. The Ait Warâin likewise have 
a meal of bread and salt butter on the field the day when 
the reaping commcnces. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, on the 
same occasion, the owner of thc ficld takcs there some 
buttermilk and all the butter made on that day, to be eaten 
with sêksû by the reapers ; this is called l-krâma tdt l'-feddân^ 

the feast of the field A similar custom is practised in 

^ See also Laoust, oj. cit. p. 351. 
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thc Shäwîa, where it is considered important that the butter 
should be taken to the field in onc big lump. By eating it 
with séÂsú the people maintain that they will makc the corn 
increase ; for its growth is not yet supposed to have come 
to an end. In ihe Shiâdma the sickles are smearcd with 
some greasy food, just as was the case with the plough-point 
at the commencement of the ploughing, and obviously for a 
similar purpose. 

In many parts of Morocco it is the custom for the reapers 
to leave a small patch of the field untouched, which is 
sometimes called the bride of the field ”— l-ärúsa de 
l~féddân (A.nâ.]ï 2 .^ (iarbîya, Shâwîa, Mnâ§ära), ^ârôst l-fêddân 
(Hiâina), taslit în îyer (Ait Warâin), taslit n yîyër (At 
Ubâhîi), tasrii n ytya^ (Temsâmän),—and sometimes " the 
fringe of the field "—gússät l-feddân (Ulâd Bû'äzîz), iabzsât 
yîg^ër (Ait Yúsi).'*- In Andjra I saw a square patch of this 
kind in the middle of a field of wheat; a shcaf had bcen put 
outside each corner of the square aiid a fifth one in thc ccntre 
of it, perhaps as a charm against thc evil eyc, which, as wc 
have scen, is frequently warded off by somo rcprcsenlation 
of thc number five. Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the reapers, 
when they have finished their work, sing, m^l 

lâ imútj yâ fëddân úla mitti qâdâr mulâna yâ^yikj " Praise 
praise him who does not die; O field, although you died 
our Lord can make you alive ”, In the Shäwîa the following 
words are sung on the same occasion :— 'A^fam lâ 

inâm wâ^ed fi mllku bâqij müt yâ feddânnaj ulâ métti qâdâr 
mulâna yâkyikj ” Praise praise [him who] does not sleep, one 
who is still in his kingdom; die O field, although you died our 
Lord can make you alive Among the Ait Yúsi one group 
of the reapers sing, Müt müt yä fiddan mütj “ Die die O 
field, die And another group answer, Suihân mil la 
imûtj ” Praise be to him who does not die The corn 
which is left must never be taken by the owner of the field, 
although his wife may be among the women who gather it. 
Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz it must be removed on the day 
when the reaping is finished ; hcnce, if nobody then comcs 
and gathers it, animals are taken to the place to graze it. 

^ See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 378. 
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Most commonly it is appropriated by the women, who must 
pluck it with their hands. While doirîg this they trill the 
zgârïty and in Andjra the men fire their guns. The women 
there sing, BisTnillâ bai ëbdîna u *la 'h-nbi sallîna^ “ In the 
name of God in which we began, and we prayed for the 
Prophet”. After they have finished the gathering of thc 
crop they say to the field, Abqa ^la ^qir Ufêddân^ “ Farewell 
O field and cry. In the Hiaina the women sing, Müf yâ 
feddânnay subhân men lâ imût\ qâdâr mulâna yâfyyih 
bdden imût\ " Die O our field, praise be to him who does 
not die; our Lord can make it alive after it dies ”. When 
they are approaching the cnd of their work they sîng, Tâbêf 
jfénna u fdb^f wa nwâwar wa l-qâhâf, dukr n-nâbi u 
sâhhed a slâf 'âîa Mühâmmed^ “ Paradise is lovely and 
[its] scents and flowers and sprouts; praise the Prophet and 
profess the faith, O prayer for Mûhâmmed The very last 
portion of the crop is plucked by the wife of the owner of 
the field, who after gathering a handful throws it up in the air 
so that it falls down on the people. She accompanies this 
ceremony with the words, Fi sqbil llâh^ ** For the sake of 
God ** ; and its object is said to bc to rid the reapers of thc 
fatigue and evil influences they have contracted during 
their work. The women then trill the zgâr%t\ clap their 
hands, and sing, A t~p^eg l-bâtda bâifa 'dla dârtt sîdi *Äîiy 
yâ mma sâ'dâf men zârü^ ” O white road which leads by the 
house of my lord ‘Ali; O mother, fortunate are those [women] 
who visited [him] 

The meaning of the custom of leaving a patch of the 
, field unreaped seems clear enough. The corn which r’éinäî’ns 
is an incarnation of the baraka of the crop ; hence it must 
not be cut with the sickle, which is made of steel and iron, 
but must be plucked with the hand, and hence also the 
zgârït and the firing of guns, which are commonly believed 
to expel evil influences. The unreaped corn is left untouched 
for a while so as to transmit the haraka to the next year’s 
crop. It is the ** bride of the field ** from which the corn 
is to be re-born, when the field comes to life again. I was 
told that among some Bräber in the neighbourhood of 
Mequinez the last sheaf is preserved in the tent till the 
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süwing time, whcn its corn is sown bcfore thc olhei' 
seed.^ 

When the rcaping is finished, or also cvery aftcrnoon 
succcssively as long as it lasts, the reaped corn is carried to 
the place in thc open where it is going to be threshed. This 
threshing-floor of earth is called in Andjra nwâdêr^ in Ihe 
liiâina nâder^ in the (jarbîya and among ihe Ulâd Bû'äzîz, 
as also among other Arabs of Ihe plains, g£a ®; and among 
the Berbers anrâr^ (Aglu, Amanûz, Demnat, Ait Yúsi, 
Ait Ndër), anrâr (Ait Warain), andrcf (Temsâmän), annâr 
(Ait Wäryâger), ârnân (At Ubâljli), rrhabi (Ait Sâddcn).® 
Two stacks arc made thcre, one of barley and another of 
wheat, unlcss indeed there happen lo bc dtffercnt kinds of 
wheat which the owncr wishcs to keep separatc. Thc slack 
is called in Arabic fêsqar ((ïarbîya, Andjr-Ä), nâder or 
nâdër (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Shâwîa, Mnâsära), fdffa (IJiâina) ; 
and in Berbcr taffa or tâffa (Shlö].i), igffa (Ait Yúsi, Aît 
Sâddcn), tâffa (Ait N^ër, Tûmsâmän), aSmin (Ait Wnrdin), 
ahmin (At Ubâljti).® Certain mcasures are commoiily takcn 
to protcct thc stack from evil spirits or other evil influenccs, or 
lo makc it grow. The mountainecrs of Andjra placc at the 
boltom of il salt and somc article of steel, to kecp off/www, 
and an oleandcr Iwig as a charm against thc evil eye. Thc 
Ulâd Bú'äzîz and the Mnâsära put salt and tar thcre as a 
protection against yeast in order to make the stack 

incrcase, and pulverised blood of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast on account of the baraka contained in it. The 
Arabs of the Shäwîa use for similar purposes tar and yeast; 
those of the Uiâina a big piece of rock-salt, rue (which 
likewise is supposed to keep jnün away), and yeast which has 

^ Cf, Laoust, op, cit p, 377. 

^ In the Garbîya the straw-stack is called rvmâder^ whilst elsewhere 
the name nader (or 7 %âdër) is given to tlie stack of wheat or barley. 

® In the ^iâina l~gda denotes the spot between the stacks of wheat 
and barley where the threshing is done, whereas the whole place is called 
n-nâder* 

* The Ai£ Sâdden give the name anrar to the straw-stack made in 
the shape of a house or a bcehive, If small, this stack is called tänrârî. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit p. 358 sq, 

® Sec also ibid, p. 358. 
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been kept from innéir \ the Ait N^ër rue and harmel, said to 
protect the stack both from jnün and the evil eye ; thc Ait 
Yúsi, bcsidcs salt and rue, a written charm or a stone brought 
from a shrine on •which is poured some tar; the Ait Tem- 
sâmän a piece of rock-salt which has been kept in the mosque 
during the a^th night of Ramadän ; and the Ait Wardin an 
egg or a piece of rock-salt, besidcs whîch they thrust into the 
top of the aSmin a stick with the skull of a horse or mule or 
some other dead animal at the end of it, But persons or 
families that have become prosperous by robbery, have their 
own peculiar methods of making their stacks grow. In 
Andjra and the Fahs there are families of thîs kind that are 
in the habit of placing at the bottom of the stack one or 
two bones of some animal which is forbidden to be used as 
food, believing that the corn will increase owing to thc 
baraka which in such a case is attributed to the bones. In 
the ^idina persons of the same class put there the skull of 
a dead animal, among the Ait Warâin some bones of a 
sheep which they have stolen and eaten, and among thc Ait 
Yúsi an armful of corn taken from a neighbour*s field. In 
the last-mentioned tribe it is aiso the custom for such persons 
to steal a little seed from somebody clse and mix it with their 
own seed on the day when they begin to sow. 

In the division of Andjra called l-^ait de I-G-âba the 
following cüstom prevails, which is not found in other 
districts of the tribe. Some day after the ^än^ära^ but before 
the threahing begins, the people go to the nwâdér and make 
there a dish called ^rdmû by boiling together all the different 
kinds of corn and pulse of the season. After partaking of it 
they call down blessings on the corn and ask God to help 
them in the work which is still to be done. This ceremony 
is called d^dyâja l-jéddän de s-saif^ ** the hospitality offered 
tû the field in the summer 

The threshing-floor is swept clean before the commence- 
ment of the threshing, which is called in Arabic ders^ and 
in Berber irwdtn (Amanüz), ârwa (AiJ Sâddën, Ait Yúsi), 
asârwût (Ait Warâin), asâwú^ (Temsâmän),^ No Jew, and 
in many places no woman, is allowed to enter the floor, 

^ See also Laoust, op, dt p. 359, 
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and any man who comes therc must bc clean and lcave his 
slippers outsidc. An old man froin ihc yiâina told me 
that shecp are excluded from the threshing-floor because 
there is baraka in both, and baraka must not come in contact 
with baraka ; but some Berbers from neighbouring tribes 
said that, among thcm, thc prohibition has no other object 
than to prevent the sheep from eating the corn. Among the 
Ait N^ër no water must be taken to the threshing-floor, but 
anybody who wants to drink has to go a littlo aside ; for it is 
believed that water would make the corn damp so that it 
could not be threshed. 

As for the time when the thrcshing commences, thc Ait 
N^ër and the Ait Warâin consider that thcre would be little 
or no baraka in corn threshed before the ^änsâra day, when 
they fumigate the threshîng-floor with the smokc of various 
kinds of {eaves and herbs.^ Thc A{ Ubajiti likcwisc ncver 
begin threshing before the ^ân^âra is over, and fumigatc thc 
threshing-floor with the smoke of olcandcr branchcs, harmcl, 
and isri (Artamisia alba). In thc Garbîya thcrc is no 
objection to threshing beforc thc ^dnsâra, but thc grain must 
not be taken to the granary until it has passcd. In Dukkâla 
the ihreshing is commenced on thc same days of the week 
as is the ploughing, and among the Ait Temsâmän on a 
Sunday or Thursday. 

The corn is generally trodden out on the threshing-floor 
by animals—horses, mules, donkeys, or in some tribes, e.g, 
the Ail N^êr, by oxen. The wheat is commonly subjected 
to this process a second time, if there is any considerable 
quantity of it, in order to be cleared of the husks which may 
still cling to it; but the barley is threshed first so as to supply 
the animals with fodder. The second threshing of the wheat 
is called in Arabic tgîsaj in the Berber of the Ait Yüsi agiyï^ 
or ttgîsa. If the wheat is infected with smut (tasûlt) the 
Ait Yúsi, before the second threshing, mix with it some chalk 
(abiya^j which is crushed to powder by the animals treading 
on it and thus gives a better colour to the grain. In the 
same tribe, when the corn spread out on the floor has been 
threshed, the animals are driven round on it other tcn times 

^ Su^raj ii. 184 sg. 
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as a merc ccremony, Ihe drivcr counüng thc turns cacli timc 
hc faccs the cast and after thc tenth turn twicc rcpcating the 
words, Ssla 7 Ânbi^ Prayer for the Prophct*\ bcforc he 
drives the animals away. This ccremony, which takes place 
both after the first and second threshing, is undoubtcdly a 
kind of lâ^sor —that of the threshing,—^the same word, 
'aHar^ being used for it as for measuring out thc Wsôr 
of the grain. 



f 

Fio, 136.—^Threshijig in the Garbîya. 


The winnowing is donc first with pitchforks, which 
separate the ears from the straw, and then with wooden 
shovels, which remove the husks. The fork is called in 
Arabic mêdra or mêdra, and in Berber täBzârt (Ait Warain), 
tâzzërt{K\t N^ër), taszârt (Ail Sdddën), tazârt (Aiî Yúsi), 
ieszä^ (Temsâmän), asêrrânt (Amanüz); the shovel is 
called in Arabic 13^, and in Berber llö^ (Ait Warain, 
Ait Sâddön, Ait Yúsi) or ^^joh (Xemsâmän). Winnowing 
is in Arabic iedrîya ; the Ait Temsâmän call the 
winnowdng with forks azuszar and that with shovels 
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thc Ait Sâdclcn call ihe fonncr aaitsaer and thc 
lattcr asffat ancl the Ait Yiisi givc thc namc asnzaer 
to either kind of winnowingA The Berber Iribcs in the 
neighbourhood of Fez and the Arabs of thc yiâina winnow 
thcir corn only whcn a westerly wind is blowing, there being 
no baraka in other winds. In order to produce such a wind 
the people of the I^iâina make at the threshing-floor a cairn 
which they dedicate to Sîdi Bel ‘Abb^s (körkâr sîdi Bel 
^Abb§s), If no west wind is blowing the Ait Warâin like- 
wise pile up stones on thc western side of the threshing-floor 
and invoke Sîdi Bel ‘Abb^s with thc words, AkerkumneS a 
sîdi Bel ^Abbasj “ Your cairn, O Sîdi Bel 'Abb^s Among 
the Ait Yúsi, whcn the stacks Qaffiwin) ûf barley and wheat 
are built, a pile of stoncs is made on the west side of thcm ; 
this, also, is “ Sîdi Bel ‘Abbas’ cairn ” (ag^rur n sîdi Bell 
*Abbas)j and, as we shall sec presently, it is staincd with 
sacrificial blood in ordcr that the saint shall scnd a westcrly 
wind. If this fails to producc thc dcsirecl cffcct, iicw stoncs 
arc added to the cairn with invocations addresscd to hini, or 
a fork is thrust into thc thrcshing-floor with a sheaf of corn 
Qädld) stuck on it, While thc coni is being tosscd in thc air 
with thc forks, thc winnowcrs sing antiphonally, in Arabic, 

Ä Hbüb yä Hbüb—Ddï t-tbenj ^allî l-hbübj “ O Hbüb [the. 

namc which is on this occasion given to the west wind for 
the sake of the rhyme], O Hbüb ”—“ Take the straw, leave 
the grain Among the Ait N^ër, in order to get a west 
wind, the women hang a mallet on the tent and the men 
thrust a pitch-fork in the threshing-floor, fixing a sheaf at 
the other end of it. The Shlöti of Aglu, again, try to raise 
the wind by tying a rag to the end of a recd, which is then 
thrust into the heap of unwinnowed corn by a woman who 
has given birth to a child cvery year of her married life. 
In these cases wind is supposed to be produced by the sus- 
pcnsion of an object—a sheaf, mallet, or rag,—ready to be 
moved by the fîrst breeze, whereas another method is 
rcsorted to by thc At Ubâhti. When the people on the 
threshing-floor are waiting for wind it is announced that 
so-and-so, who is a notorious liar, is coming, although 

^ See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 360 sg. 
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this is not true ; in other words, a lic is told about a liar, 
and this is supposed to raise the wind because, when a person 
is speaking what is not true, it is commonly said of his talk that 
it is gër rrëh^ which literally means that it is ** only wind 
After the first threshing and winnowing the wheat is, in 
some tribes, shovellcd into a hollow, in Arabic called éhîy in 
Berber anhl (Aît Sâddën, Aît N^êr), which is covcred with 
sheaves or clothing so as to keep off the evil eye. The Arabs 
of the I^iâina put in the wheat a sickle {mênjër) and some 
rock-salt, as a protection against jnünt and a stone of the 
kind used for sharpening tools (kâjra sainîyd) to which is 
attributed baraka^ in order to make the grain heavy. The 
Ait Warâin likewise put a sîckle (amjer) there and some 
rock-salt; the Ait N^ër a sickle and a stone and on the top 
ûf the corn a small bottle of tar, the jnün being afraid of 
tar as well as of ateel and salt; and the Ait Sâddën a sickle 
(amgur) or a plough-point (îagursd) and a stone, and in 
many cases a stick which haa either grown at Mûläi 
‘Abdsslam*s shrine or bcen taken there and brought back 
again and consequently participates in his baraha. 

The heap of ready threshed corn—which is called in 
Arabic ^âba^ and in Berber tirrït (Iglfwa), tirH (ibid,, 
Amanüz, Aglu), tirrh (Ait N^ër, Ait Yúsi, Ait Sâddcn), 
tirrejt (Ait Warâin), dirrest (Ait Wäryâger), tiarrëH (Tem- 
sâmän) —is protected against jnün by salt (yiâina, Andjra, 
Ait Wäryâger, Ait Warâin, IgHwa), tar (Ait Yúsi), rue 
(IJiâina), or harmel (At Ubâhti), and extremely frequently 
by a sickle or a dagger. But where thc dagger or sickle is 
thrust into the top of the heap it is also looked upon as a 
charm against the evil eye (Dukkâla, Andjra, Demnat), being 
apt to attract the first glance, which is supposed to be the 
most dangerous ; and the same is the case with the lump of 
earth which in various places (Dukkâla, Demnat, Iglfwa, 
Aglu) is put on the heap, although its object may perhaps 
partly be to make the grain big and heavy. As a protection 
against the evil eye the heap is very frequently covered with 
clothing, at least in part. Outside Scfru I saw a cloak thrown 
on the top of it, whilst in Dukkâla its sides are often covered 

^ See also Laoust, op^ cit^ p. 360. 
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wîth clcan clothing, a sicklc or daggcr and a lump of carth 
being placed on its top. 

Thc heap of threshed corn, ho'wcver, has to be protected 
not only against supernatura! dangers, but against natural 
risks as well. It is liablc to be robbed by ants, In order 
to prevent this the Ait Yüsi put a palmetto leaf into the hole 
from which the ants come out, wilh the following incantation 
in Arabic:— Qal Ikum sîdna Súliman^ fêtlu hä4 s-ikâl 
au hârju mën häd l-mkân^ “ Our lord Solomon said to you, 
‘ Twist this rope or go away from this place * Thc same 
is done if there are ants in thc house or tent.^ In Andjra, 
again, to protect the heap of grain from the invasion of ants 
seven knots are made on the fresh and soft central Icaf of a 
palmetto, a few words of the Koran being recited for each 
knot, and the leaf is then put into thc holc from which the 
ants are coming out; and if there are several holcs thc same 
thing is donc to cach of them. Moreover, therc are also 
human robbers, and fov their sake the corn has to bc guardcd 
at night as long as thc thrcshing lasts. But thc watchmcn 
must stay at a littlc distancc from the thrcshing-floor so as 
not to disturb the jnün of thc placc, who may comc and 
increase the baraka of the corn. Iii this case the jnün may 
be regarded as personifications of thc beneficial clement 
of its holiness. 

It is generally believed that the grain may still grow in 
weight or quantity after it has been threshed. To promote 
such a growth a stone is put in or underneath the hcap 
(yiâina, Ait Yúsi, Ait N^ër, Aj Ubâbti) or a piece of bread 
is put inside it (Ait N^ër, Andjra). In Andjra seven picces 
of bread made with salt are sometimes placed along its edge, 
and although this practice was represented to me as a pre- 
caution against the devil, its object may at the same lime 
very well be to give additional baraka to the grain. In the 
same tribe, in order to increase its quantity, some earth 
taken from seven different ant-hills is at night strewn on the 
heap after some passages of the Koran have been read over the 
carth. For a similar purpose seven tamarisk {atraf') branches 
arc stuck round the edge of the heap of wheat. Moreover, 

^ Among the Ait Sâddën it is done on this occasion only. 
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therc arc persons who increase ihc baraka of their hcaps hy 
taking grain from ihose of othcrs and putting it on ihcir own ; 
but this is a wicked decd becausc thcy may thorcby deprive 
the other heaps of their holiness. 

The most important methods of imparting additional 
holiness to the grain, however, are the making of a sacrifice 
and the partaking of a meaJ, followed by blessings, on the 
threshing-fioor. 

Among the Ait Yüsi, before the threshing commences, 
a shecp, goat, or cock is sacrificed on the floor, and the 
blceding victim is taken round the stacks and to the cairn, 
which is stained with its blood. This is ^är on the sainls 
of the country (ssalê^in n tâmâsirt) thal they shall give 
baraka to the corn, on the insëlmën (Jnün) that they shall nol 
sleal from it, and on Sîdi Bcl *Abbas that he shall scnd a 
westerly wind. This sacrifice, however, is not performed by 
persons who succced by lltram and put slolcn corn undcrnealh 
their stacks, nor do such persons make a cairn on ihc 
ihreshing-floor ; by omitting all this they necd not bc afraid 
of being found out, as they are well known anyhow, and thc 
trifle they take from their ncighbours* corn is not supposcd 
to deprive it of its baraka. The sacrificc is followed by a 
meal on the threshing-floor with a few invited guesls, aflcr 
which the threshing begins. Before the commcncemcnt of 
the second threshing of the wheat another sacrifice, callcd 
tawgrüst ûgiyïZi is made on Sîdi Bel ‘Abb^s* cairn as 'âr on 
jnün and saints, and a meal consisting of afttäl (séksi£) and 
meat is partaken of at the threshing-floor; afttäl must be 
served on this occasion so thal there shall be as many measures 
(Jëmfúd) of corn as there are grains in the afttâl, Among 
the Ait Warâin also, on the day when the threshing begins, 
the farmer sacrifices on the threshing-floor a sheep or goai 
as ^âr on the spirits of ihe place- After its throat is cut thc 
victim is, while still alive, taken round the floor from right 
tû left with thc blood gushing out from the wound, and is then 
divided between the farmer and his workmen, each taking 
his portion home to eat it there. Among thc Ait Sâddën 
there is an optional sacrifice before the second threshing of 
the wheat begins, but a meal of ftâ'âm (séksû), with or 
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thoul meal, oii ihe thrcshing-floor is considered ncccssary 
I this üccasion for ihc purpose of încrcasîng thc grain in thc 
me magical manner as among ihe Ait Yüsi. Among the 
't Ndër, while the second thrcshing is proceeding, the 
rmer sacrifices a sheep or goat close by, pulting himself 
id the workmcn under the *âr of the spirits of the place, 
king them not to makc them ill but to help them in their 
3rk, and calling down blessings on themselves and their 
ildren that they may have a good year. The meat is 
rried to thc tent to bc prepared, and is then taken back 
gether with ajttâl, This is the regular custom, but it may 
30 be that, if the farmer has not many animals, he buys the 
sat instead of making a sacrifice. Thc food is eaten by the 
en on thc spot and neighbours who are invited to come and 
.rlakc of it; and aftcr the meal they make JâtJja^ asldng 
3d to give them peacc and slrcngth to finish their work and 
lct thcm and ihcir childrcn have corn to eat during the ycar. 
Similar customs are found among Arabic-speaking trihcs. 
thc Shäwîa, before tho thrcshing commcnces, a shccp is 
lughtercd on the thrcshing-floor, which is staincd by its 
ood, aiid thc peoplc thcn rctirc to a short distancc from it 
th ihc slaughtercd animal ** to lcavc thc gâ^a alone with 
od ; onc part of the sheep is caten by the workmcn, whilst 
Lothcr part is taken by the farmcr to his home, In Duk- 
ia, when somc of the corn has been threshed, a sacrifice 
bêh(i) is offered to the spirits, or “ masters of the ground ** 
mv&âlm l~ard)f or, as I have also heard it put, to the sâbaj so 
at there shall be baraka in the grain. A fowl, or perhaps 
en a sheep, is killed on the threshing-floor in such a manner 
to make its blood splash on the threshed corn, and some- 
nes the victim is taken three timcs round the place ; after 
e fowl or mutton has been boiled at home, it is eaten with 
ksû by the farmer and workmen close to the threshing-floor. 
)me people in Dukkâla, however, defer this sacrifice and 
e subsequent meal till the threshing is finished ; and among 
c Shlöh it seems to be the rule to do so. Thus at Aglu, 
1 the day when the grain is going to be removed from the 
reshing-floor, the farmer slaughtcrs a sheep in order to 
crease its baraka ; it is sacrificed to “ the masters of the 
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threshing-floor ” {Imluk unrâr\ who arc addrcsscd ihus :— 
Lmluk unrâr^ hdiyag ngrârs fîllauni " Mastcrs of thc 
threshing-floor, look here, 'we Idlled for you Here, as 
elscwhere, the spirits are supposed to take the blood of thc 
victim, while the meat is eaten in the farmer*s house by him- 
self, his family, and ihe workmen, after the grain has been 
carried away from the anrâr. At Demnat a quadruped, by 
preference a sheep, is likewise sacrificed on the threshing- 
floor when the threshing has come to an end ; the contact with 
its blood is believed to give baraka to the corn, while its 
flesh is taken to ihe farmer*s house to be used as food. In 
the Hiâina, if the threshed corn amounts to one hundred 
sbäf (sing. sâhfd) —Ihat is, six thousand mdüd (plur. of 
mudd)^ —a bull is slaughtcred, and its mcat eaten, at the 
threshîng-floor, after which fâf^a is made on behalf of the 
owner of the corn ; but otherwise therc is no s'acrifice at the 
threshing-floor- 

As appears from these instanoes, thc sacrifice at thc 
threshing-floor may or may not be accompanied wilh a meal 
at the same place. On thc other hand, there arc also tribcs 
in which it is the custom to have on the threshing-floor meals 
which are not prcceded by any sacrifice. In the Hiâina, 
when five or six layers of wheat have been threshed, the 
neighbours are asked to come and help to shovel it into the 
rdel^ or hollow on the border of the threshing-floor, and the 
farmer gives there a meal of tä'âm {sêksd) to everybody 
prescnt. Among the Ait Warâin the meal on the threshing- 
floor only takes place after the wheat, or at least part of it, 
has been threshed and winnowed a second time. The 
farmer then kills a sheep at his house, and a large dish filled 
with sêksû and meat on the top of it is carried to the threshing- 
floor, where, after the meal, fâtha is made and blessings are 
called down on the farmer with the wish that benefits may 
come from every grain eaten ; fâtha is likewise made on 
behalf of the Sultan, parents dead or alive, friends who are 
absent and those who are ill. It is worth remembering that 
in the samc tribe a sacrifice is made on the thrcshing-floor 
on the day when the threshing commences, but therc is no 
common raeal on that occasion. In the (jarbîya, on the 
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other hand, I have found no threshîng sacrifice at all, only a 
mcal callcd U-gyâs^ consisting of séksû with milk, pumpkins, 
and pcrhaps dried mcat, which is givcn by the farmer at the 
gffa on the day when the threshing of thc whcat is finished. 
In some parts of Andjra, when the wheat has been threshed 
and thc heap is still on thc threshing-fioor, the farmer 
slaughters a sheep and takes there a portion of its meat 
together with kûsksü to be eaten by himself, the workmen, 
and others who happen to be present, after which blessings 
are invoked on the grain. This meal is called Ugiâz^ or 
t^-fâgyiZi and is said to be l-krâma dê s-^âbüi “ the fcast of 
thc heap of corn " ; it is maintained that it makes the hcäp 
grow big, whereas if it were omitted insects would eat the 
whcat. Pieces of the raw mcat of thc slaughlcred sheep arc 
also scnt to the neighbours. In various tribcs (Ilidina, 
Dukkâla, Ait Warâin, Ait Sâddcn, Ait N^lSr) it is thc custoin 
that the dish in which thc food was takcn lo thc thrcshing- 
floor shall be rcturncd filled with wheat, to givc baraka to 
thc housc or, cspocially, bccauso it is considcrcd unlucky 
to scnd back empty a dish which was full whcn it lcft thc 
house or tcnt. Among thc Ait Warâin the second measurc 
(Imudd) is poured into it whcn thc grain is mcasurcd on the 
evening of the samc day. 

Yet although the people are most anxious that thc baraka 
in their heaps of grain shall be strong and rich, it may also 
be excessive and thereby becomc a danger to the farmer and 
his family. As we havc noticed before,^ there may be 
qazqâza in the hcap, and measures are taken to avert Ihe 
danger connected with it. 

The threshing and winnowing of the corn is followcd 
by the measuring of the grain, and in this process also 
precautions are required to preserve its baraka, In many 
places it is only done after sunset or about daybreak so as 
to preveiit the grain from being affected by the evil eye. In 
the yiâina the man who is going to measure it, immediately 
before he begins his work, moves a shovel once round the 
heap from right to left, takcs with it some grain with which 
he fills his left hand, pours the grain from there into his 

^ Supraj i. 220. 
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right handj and at last ihrows it ovcr thc blankct covcring 
the heap ; he throws it into thc cvil eye, my informant says, 
blinding it as it were. It is a common rcquirement that the 
person who measures the grain shall not only be clean but 
also a good and religious man who is in the habit of saying 
his daily prayers. While engaged in his work he faces the 
east with his head covered, as if he wcre praying, and nobody 
must stand in front of him. He must not count aloud, nor 
is anybody elsc allowed to speak. The first measure is not 
counted at all but put aside as “ the mudd of Sîdi Bel 
‘Abbg.s ”—^in Arabic l-mudd d sîdi Bel ^Abbtzs or (in Andjra) 
l~mudd ëd mûlai l-Abb^s^ in Berber Imudd n sîdi (or n sî^i) 
Bel (or Bell) ^Abbas —or “the mudd of the Prophet ”— 
in Arabic mudd in-nbi (hliâina), in Berber Imudd ni nnbi 
(Ait Sâddën),—and given to the schoolmaster of the villagc 
or the ploughman or scribes or poor people or some shereef 
who comes to the place or the living relatives of some 
deceased saint; if there is no schoolmaster in the village, the 
ploughman is often considered to have a right to it. In the 
Garbîya it is the custom to take from it a handful of grain 
and throw it back again on the heap, to give the lattcr the 
benefit of Sîdi Bel *Abbas* baraka. In some instances the 
mudd dedicated to hîm is set apart each time grain is 
measured, in others the first time only; and this practice 
prevails both in the case of any kind of corn and also, though 
not universally, in the case of pulsc, if there is a considerable 
quantity of it. The so-called mudd oî Sîdi Bel ‘Abbas 
however, is not necessarily a whole mudd ; among the Ait 
Yúsi, for example, the measurc called arb^âi is only a fourth 
part of thc mudd of Sëfru, and yet the first arb^di is styled 
Imudd n sîdi Bell 'Abbas, In Dukkâla some handfuls only 
are set aside with the words, Hä sadâqtâk a sîdi Bel ^Abbqs^ 
“ Here are your alms, 0 Sîdi Bel ‘Abbas ” ; this is calied 
l-abbqsîya^ and is either left where it is put or given to some 
poor person. Thc first-fruit offering to Sîdi Bel ‘Abbâs is 
believed to secure his blessing for the corn or pulse from 
which it is taken and which, if it were omitted, would be 
haunted by jnün,^ The Iglfwa give the first basket {taryalt) 
of any kind of corn to the patron saint of their country 
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(Jseh n tâmasir£)^ Sîdi *Ali u Mhammd, as rcprcscntcd by his 
dcsccndants. Thc first-fruit ofTering has no doubt originated 
in thc fear of the first or the ncw, although, by bcing offcrcd 
to a saint, the first measurc has been utilised as a mcans of 
transfcrring baraka to the rest. 

The grain is, indeed, considered to be able to increase as 
long as it remains on the thrcshîng-floor, and evcn after- 
wards. An old Berber from Aglu told me that when the 
people in thc morning bcgin to takc away grain from the 
threshing-fioor and estimate that the work will be finished 
about noon, it may in point of fact last till sunset, for thc 
reason that the heap of grain has been growing while they 
havc been working. Another Berber, from the Rïf, said 
that the baraka of the corn particularly displays itself whcn 
the grain touches the rmudd by which it is measurcd ; it 
may happen that the hcap of thrcshed corn is quite small 
and yet when measured gives a largc quantity of grain, 
whcrcas a large heap may give a small quantity. It is 
therefore natural that thc person who measurcs the grain 
should try to impart to it as much baraka as possible and at 
thc same time to keep off evil influences and to avoid evcry- 
thing which might cause it harm. In counting the measurcs 
he thus makes use of lucky or holy words, names, or phrases 
instcad of, or in addition to, the ordinary numerals, and oftcn 
takcs care not to mention dangerous numbers ; with regard 
to the holy words I was told that they put thc jnün to fiight 
(Andjra). 

In the úarbîya I heard the following counting:— 
Bârka mën âllâh^ hâdi barkfdin^ hâdi tlâfa^ hâdi ârb^a^ 
hâdi Jtâmsa f ^ain yibliSy hâdi sitfa, hâdi sâhla^ hâdi 
nëfmênnau âllâh l-bâraka^ hâdi nës^âu âllâk t-fâuba 
u l-géfran^ hâdi *âira u s^äb 4-nbi rasúlü llah^ '‘Blessing 
from God, hcre two blessings, here three, here four, 
here five in the eye of the devil/ here six, here easy 
(instead of * seven *, which is called * diSicult * in the 
common phrase sé¥a fâibd)^ here we wish for a blessing 
from God (instead of ‘ eight', fménya^ on account of its 
phonetical resemblance to néfménnau), here we ask God for 

^ Cf supra^ i. 445. 
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repentance and forgiveness (instead of ‘ nine hcre 

tcn and the friends of the Prophet the apostle of God 
The Arabs of the IJiâina say, Bârka men âllâh^ barkfâin^ 
tlâfa^ ârb^a^ u ârVa^ hâ sitfa^ sâhla^ nefmênnau UJtâir 
^and âllâh^ nës'âu l-ltâir 'and âllâh^ 'âSra sftäb ú-'nbi^ ^ädâs 
^öf sîdna Yúsëf^ âfnâs âpnâsar Shar^ “ Blessing from God, 
two blessings, three, four, and four (instead of five), here 
six, easy (instead of seven), we wish for good from God 
(instead of eight), we beg for good from God (instead of nine), 
ten the friends of the Prophet, eleven the brothers of our lord 
Yûsëf, twelve twelve months". Then the counting is con- 
tinued in the ordinary manher except that all numbers 
containing either five or seven are avoided ; thus instead of 
fifteen is said " and fourteen " (î^ arbâtad) and instead of 
seventeen is said and sixteen" (« séftâf). The Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz say, Watid llah^ lâ fâni m^ah (three to seven as 
usual), tmânya nitménnaú llahy ts'a ns'aü Uah^ ^âéra ^häb 
ú-nbiy " One is God, he has no second, . . . eight we wish 
[for good from] God, nine we ask God, ten the friends of 
the Pfophet".^ The number nine is also in other circum- 
stances considered a somewhat dangerous number aiid has 
often the said phrase added to it; and the Ulâd Bû'äzîz avoid 
it altogether when speaking of the price of an animal. 
Instead of nine they say " eight and one " or " ten less one " ; 
and if a person offers for the animal for example nine dollars, 
the owner of it replies, Ts'a fi ^ain s-âifânt “ Nine in the 
deviPs eye ”, 

The following counting is in use among the Ait Yúsi:— 
Jlâ bârka nâ Itâh^ hâ bârktnâin^ hâ tlâta^ hâ rVa^ hâ ú rb'a^ 
hâ sttaj hâ u sttaj hâ tmânya nëtménnau It^ér (or llaK)j hâ 
ts'a bab râbbi^ hä sfiâb únbi 'cdra^ “ Here is the blessing of 
God, here are two blessings, here three, here four, and here 

1 In Palestine many Muhammadans, when measuring the grain, 
say ** God is one for the first measure, and “ He has no second ** for 
the next. They also avoid mentioning the numbers for some of the 
followîng measures, saying " your hand ” instead of five; ** a blessing **, 
instead of seven (unless they prefer passing over it in silence); ** pray 
in the name of Muhammed ”, instead of nine; and ** there are ten ** 
instead of cleven (Wilson, Peasant Life in fhe Holy Land [London, igo6], 

p. 212 j^.). 
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four, here six, and here six, herc cight we wish for good 
(or, * [for good from] God here nine the gatc of God, here the 
friends of the Prophet ten Subsequently both five and 
seven are mentioned as usual. A native of the At Ubâiiti, 
for many years resident among the Ait Ndër, told me that 
the lattcr count as follows :— barkâ mn allâh, 
barktâin^ bârakt iknbi^ nerb^û^ fy.âmsa fi 'âin iblis^ sitta fi 
'âin wêldUi SêVa mn allâh^ ntménnau l^ër^ nssâ^du^ s^ab 
únbi^ allâhu mârâi ^âléhum^ hä tnas^ ** In the name of God, 
blessing from God (one), two blessings, the blessing of the 
Prophet (three), we shall profit (four), five in the deviPs eye, 
six in the eye of his son, satiation from God (seven, on account 
of the resemblance between Séb^a and séb^id)^ we wish for 
good (eight), we shall be lucky (ninc), the friends of the 
Prophet (ten), God is gracious to them (eleven), here is 
twelve 

When the corn or pulse is measured a tenth part of it is, 
or should be, set asidc and given away to the poor, widows, 
scribes, or shereefs ; it is said that otherwise there is no 
baraka in it or that it will bc haunted by jnün or infested with 
vcrmin or pilfcred by men. The Ulâd Bû'äzîz maintain 
that if the tenth measure of corn is not set aside for the said 
purpose, Ihat corn will spoil the whole contents of thc 
granary in which it is stored, and will cause sickness to any 
animal eating of it. These alms, which are called lâ-iör 
(or la-Sör')^ are prescribed as a religious duty ; but the 
prescription is by no means universally followed, and in 
many places the giving of lä-Sör is quite an exception. 

After the grain has been measured it is taken from the 
thrcshing-floor to the place where it is to be stored. Among 
the Ait Warâin, on the day when all the grain has been thus 
removed, the farmer gives on the anrär a meal of sêksU and 
mutton with the other farmers of the village and all the men 
who took part in the work as guests, after which fâtib^ is 
made and the participants call down blessings on thcmselves, 

^ This manner of counting the measures of grain resembles that 
prevalent among the natives of el-Qal*a (Oran) in Algeria, which is given 
by M. Doutté {Magie et religion dans VAfrique du Nord [Alger, 1909], 
p. 179 jy.) on the authority of M. Destaing, 
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Later on the same day or early next morning the widows of 
ihc village, and perhaps the wife of the ploughman as wcll, 
come and sweep the place and take the grain which is left; 
for it is the custom that when the measured corn is carried 
away the threshing-floor should not be swept clean, as the 
grain remaining there is supposed to contain its baraka. 
Among the Ait N^ër women belonging to the farmcr’s and 
ploughman*s families sweep the ihreshing-floor and divide 
the grain belween themselves. Among the Ait Yúsi thc 
threshing-floor must not be swcpt until all the corn has been 
carried away from it, lcsl the baraka should be swept away. 
The Shlöh of Aglu consider that thc grain left behind on 
the anrâr contains much baraka and use it thereforc, mixed 
wilh other grain, for seed. These customs evidently corre- 
spond to the practice of leaving a patch of the ficld un- 
rcaped : the grain left on the ground preservcs the baraka 
of the corn at the threshing-floor and transmits it to the next 
year*s crops, more parlicularly whcn afterwards used as sccd. 

Among the people of the plains ihe grain is stored in 
subterrancan granaries consisting of a circular, bottle-shapcd 
pit, ihe mouth of which is carcfully sealed. Such a granary 
is called in Arabic mätmúra (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) or mâtmür (plur. 
mfâmar ; Andjra), and in Berber tasräft (plur. tisërfin ; 
Aglu), tâsrâft (plur. tiserfin ; Ait Warâin), tâsrâff (plur. 
tisêrfin ; Ait Yúsi, Ait Sâddën, Ait Ndër), dâsrâft (Ait 
Wäryâger).^ At each village there is a placc, called l-mers^ 
which contains a larger or smaller group of these pits. 
Among the mountaineers aboveground granaries are found ; 
the Ait Warâin call a granary of this kind tahzänt (from the 
Arabic hâzna^ “treasury”). In Ihe mountains of the Ait 
Yúsi the grain is storcd in a division of the dwelling-housc 
named Imâjizeny or rathcr in two divisions {lëmhâzën)^ one 
for w^heat and anothcr for barley ; and the Amanûz likewise 
keep the grain in their houses, in a special room called 
ahânu or, if small, tal^anut. Certain things are often placed 
in the granary eilher to protect the people who are working 
there or the grain against jnûn or to increase the baraka of 
the grain. At Aglu some harmel is put on the straw which 

^ Sce also Laoiist, cit p. 362. 
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is laid on the bottom of the tasrâft lo keep off jnün from thc 
man who makcs thc place rcady for the storage. At Dcmnat 
and among the Iglîwa salt is put in the granary to prevcnt 
jnün from taking away grain when persons comc to fetch it. 
The Ait Warain protect their granaries against Ihe same 
encmy with rock-salt and harmcl, and the Arabs of the 
tliâina with salt and rue, besides which they make use of 
squill {Jâr^ün) to keep away vermin with its smell. In 
Dukkâla people put there tar and salt as a safeguard against 
jnün^ yeast to make the grain incrcase, and dried blood of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Fcast to give it thc benefit of 
its holiness, In Andjra baraka is addcd to the grain by a 
piece of bread being placcd in the mâtmür ; whilc thc Ait 
Wäryâger, according to a scribe from their tribe, believe 
that the holincss of thc granary itself may makc ihc grain 
increase aftcr it has bccn put therc. But in othcr ti-ibcSj like 
thc Ait Yúsi, the corn which is stored in the granary is no 
longer supposed to be capablc of increasing, nor to bc 
haunted by jnün ; hence nothing is put with it. 

Before a person cnters the subtcrranean granary it must 
be opencd for some hours or longcr, since othcrwise thc hcat 
thcre is supposed to causc his death or makc him seriously 
ill when hc again comes out into the frcsh air ; but this 
prccaution is not held neccssary if the granary is full of corn 
or if it is opcned very frequently. Anybody who gocs into 
a granary must first remove his slippers and must also be 
sexually clean. If he were not clean, it is believcd not only 
that the grain would lose its baraka but that he himself would 
fall ill; a Berber from the Ait Warâin told me that he once 
got bad boils because he entered a granary in a state of un- 
cleanness. Women are commonly forbidden to go into the 
granaries so as not to spoil the baraka of the latter; but 
ihe Igliwa make an exception for such women as are in the 
habit of praying, and in the IJiâina all women are allowed 
lo enter the granary though not to tread on the threshing- 
floor. In Andjra it is said that if an unmarried woman goes 
into a mätmûr shc will never marry, that a married woman 
who docs so will never have a child, and that a woman with 
child will have a miscarriage. In the same district schoolboys 
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ancl students who have not yet completed their study of the 
Koran must likcwise kecp away from the mätmür^ lcst they 
should become unable to learn anything more or cease to 
grow. This is one instance out of many in which it is 
supposed to be injurious for baraka^ as well as for unclean 
individuals, to come in contact with baraka, 

It is a common custom that the person who takes grain 
from the granary says the bismilläh^ with or without adding 
the words r-rahmân r-rdfiïm^ so as to drive away the jnün 
or the devil. The Ait Warâin say, Bismillâ u ttakúnna ^âl 
allâh a bärakt sidi Bel ^Abbas^ In the name of God and 
we trust God, O blessing of Sîdi Bel *Abbâs The Shlöh 
say, Bismillâh yâ râbbi Ibaraka^ “ In the name of God, O 
God a blessing ”, or somc similar phrase ; the person in 
question may repeat this three times, each time taking with 
both hands as much grain as he can hold, and if at the 
third time some grain in the heap slides down there is 
supposed to be much baraka in it. In the ^iâina the corn 
in the granary must always be levelled, since it is believed 
that any person or animal who should eat grain left in a 
pile along the wall would die in consequence. Among the 
Ait Warâin, when corn is for the first time fetched from the 
granary, the widows of the village come there and receive 
each their share of what is taken out, in order that there 
shall be baraka in the granary. This custom is probably in 
its origin akin to the setting apart of “ the mudd of Sîdi 
Bel ‘Abb^s 

The grinding of the corn is also subject to certain rules. 
Evil influences of various kinds must be avoidcd. The 
woman who grinds it must be clean lest the flour should be 
bad (Andjra). Among the Ait Warâin she says the bismilläh 
before starting and sprinkles a little salt on the handmill 
{fäsirt ; in Arabic The Ait Wäryâger put some salt 

in the hole of the handmill (ijâsirt) to prevent Jnün from 
coming to steal flour, In the ^iâina, where corn is mostly 
ground at night, it is said thaX jnün would rob the grain of its 
baraka if the work were done in the dark—an idea closely 
related to the prohibition, found among some neighbouring 
Berbers, of taking corn (Ait N§ër) or at least wheat (Ait 
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Sâddcn) out of thc tent or house bctwcen sunscl and thc 
following morning. In sevcral tribes all grinding is abstained 
from at (At Ubahti) or after (Iglfwa) the or mid-after- 
noon, prayer, when the jnün are believed to come out from 
their haunts, or between ^â^ar and sunset (yiâina, Ait 
Warâin, Ait Yúsi, Ait Ndêr),'^ The Iglfwa do not cven 
touch grain after ^â^ar^ and in Andjra and among the Ait 
Wäryâger nobody is then allowed to lend hîs handmill to a 
neighbour, The Ait Yúsî abstain from taking corn or the 
handmill (azëry) out of the house or tent between ^âsar 
and sunset. Among the Ait Warâin the latter must be 
covered up if it is removed from the house after ^âsar^ and 
at any time they insist upon its being taken out whole as it is 
and not in pieces. In the IJiâina, however, there is an inter- 
csting exception to the rule which prohibits grinding between 
^â^ar and sunset in so far that, if a person in the village dies, 
the wheat which is distributed among the rclatives for 
grinding is only ground just in those hours. Such wheat is 
perhaps considered to be in some measure polluted by death 
and therefore unfit to be ground at thc same time as othcr 
corn. The idea that grinding is liable to be affccted by thc 
defilement of death is very obvious in the custom of thc Ait 
Yüsi which forbids it altogether when there is a dealh in 
the village, and also on the day of the funeral if this docs not 
coincide with the day of the death ; and this rule even applies 
to the people in a neighbouring village, if related to the 
deceased. In the Garbîya, again, no grinding must be done 
on a Friday. 

But fear of exposing the corn to evil influenccs is not the 
only motive which has led to prohibiting grinding in particular 
circumstances : it is also sometimes considered to exercise 
an injurious effect on domestic animals and people. Among 
the Ait Sâddcn it is the custom that if a mare foals no corn 
must be ground in the household for three days. Among the 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz, if a person has bought an animal with money 
gained by selling corn from his own field, there must be no 
grinding between sunset and the ^âia prayer, lest the animal 

^ Among the Ait Sâddën certain households, only, avoid grinding at 
"â^ar. 
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shoulcl die or somc other evil happen to il. In tho (rarl^îya 
thcrc must bc no grinding in thc afternoon when thc domcstic 
animals come back to Lhe villagc from thc pasturc. The 
Ait Warâîn maintain that grinding between 'âsar and sunset 
would cause desti'uction among the animals which then return. 
Among the Ait N^ër and in the IJiâîna grinding betwecn 
^âsar and sunset is supposed to cause death or give bas not 
only to domestic animals but to persons of thc houschold 
as well. In the latter tribe there is a village named Ulâd 
t-Tâlcb, in the district of the Ulâd Méllük, where no woman 

% n 9 / 

from another village is allowed to grînd corn since her doing 
so is belicved to cause death among its inhabitants. I 
have never heard an explanation of any of these customs 
or beliefs, but I prcsume that thc destructive tendencies 
occasionally ascribed to grinding bclong to the sphere of 
homoeopathic magic, being suggested by the crushing of 
the grain in the mill, The baraka of the grain readily charges 
the act with magic energy, and it becomes dangerous to a 
creature in a delicate condition like a new-born foal, or to 
an animal which is closely connccted with its owner*s corn 
as among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, or to animals or men who are 
near the spot where the grinding takes place at a time of the 
day when evil spirits are about, or when the woman who 
grinds is a stranger. It remains, however, to add that the 
rules and practiccs relating to grinding are not all of a 
prophylactic charactcr intcnded to protect the grain or 
animals or men against evil influences, but that there are also 
some from which more positive benefits are expected. The 
Ait Warâin never leave their handmills quite empty however 
hungry they be, so that they shali have corn to grind in the 
future also. For the same reason the Ait Yúsi, when the 
grinding is finished, put some grain into the mill; and at 
ihe Little Feast they give///m to it. The women of thc Ait 
Sâddcn, as said above, fill their handmills with wheat and 
cover thcm up on mût l-ard^ the lyth of May. In the 
ûarbîya the first thing ground in a new handmill is some 
barley which is then thrown into a river, in order that there 
shall always be corn to grind as thcre is always water running 
in the river. 
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Magic propcnsitics arc also ascribcd to thc flour, whicli 
is callcd in Arabic tliën and in Bcrbcr ärn (Ait Warain), 
aggurr (Ait Yúsi), or aggum (Ait Sâddcn, Amanüz).^ A 
Berber from the Ait Warâin lold me that he falls aslcep if he 
hears the noise of a mill, because, when he was a Httlc child, 
his mother strewed some flour from the mill on his head to 
make him sleep, this being a cure for slceplcssness in 
children. The At Ubâhti believe that if an unmarried person 
eats flour thcre will be cold and rainy weather at his or her 
wedding,® In the same tribe it is the custom to add salt, by 
preference rock-salt, a small piece of charcoal, and some 
flour to money which is buried in the ground in ordcr to 
protect it against jnûn. The Ait Yúsi bury with it some flour 
and tar or, if they have no tar, a piccc of charcoal. The 
Ait Wäryâgcr put tar and flour into the wooden box or 
earthenwarc vcsscl in which money is buried—tar in order 
to prevent the jnün from striking the owner when he again 
digs up his moncy, and flour, I was told, to kcep thc money 
clean. But perhaps the latter also is intended to scrvc as a 
protection against those spirits ; in the same tribc a litlle salt 
and a grain of badey are sometimcs put into a written charm 
to prevent it from being spoilt by jnün^ who arc said to be 
afraid of corn after the ra^Sôr{la~sôr) has been paid out of it. 
At the Great Feast flour is used as a means of purifying ihc 
sacrificial animal before it is killed; ® and pcople who have 
attended a burial purify themselves by touching flour.^ 

There is also baraka in the bread, called in Arabic 
and in the various Berber dialects of Morocco agrum or 
agrom} We have seen that bread is used as a means of 
increasing the baraka of the corn ; and likc cverything holy 
it is also subject to various taboos.® Bread and corn 
picked up from the road contain much baraka. In Andjra 

^ See alsû Laoust, op, cit p, 76. 

^ For flour and corn as rain-clianns see injrat p. 272 

® Supra, ii. 116 s^. 

^ Infray p. 463. For the ritual use of flour see also supra^ ii. 32, 
and * Index s.v. Flour. 

® Cf. Laoust, op. cit p. 76 n. 6. 

® Sîipra^ i. 239, 240, 252, For the ritual use of bread see also 
* Index s.v. Bread. 
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such corn is mixed with the seed to improve the crops, and 
among the Ait Yúsi, if an ear of wheat is found on the road, it 
is considered good to sow the seed iti it separately on a special 
spot; the grain resulting from the crop is again sown separ- 
ately, and the same procedure is repeated as long as the 
person remains alive. When he dies, part of this wheat is 
sold andthe money spent on buying his shroud and defraying 
the funeral expenses, whilst another part is used for the 
supper (zm^nst) given on the second day after the funeral; 
but there may still be left of it some for his children. 

There are superstitions connected with other things made 
of corn besides bread. When the Ulâd Bû'äzîz make 
g^lya by roasting corn or puîse in an earthenware pan 
(tajîn)t they stir it not with a stick but with their fingers, 
lest the kind of corn or pulse which they are roasting should 
become dear, They also believe that if a child eats gélya 
which has been standing over night, it will have pimples on 
its face. A similar belief prevails among the AiJ Sâddën 
and the Ait Yúsi with reference not oniy to children but to 
young people in general. The Ait Yüsi, however, think that 
they can cure this disease by making some fresh or 

tûrifî as they call it, this time without salt, and burying it in 
the grave of a stranger (îin^cdt ôp'ib) ; they evidently have 
the idea that they at the same time bury the pimples, which 
are actually called wheat", erdên. The same Berber tribes 
believe that if anybody is eating tûrifî and hides it when a 
cbild or young person comes, the latter will have pimples 
on his face; by such a method, I was told, the beauty of 
many a young woman is spoilt by others who are jealous of 
her. But a similar effect is also attributed to the hiding of 
other foûd besides îûrifî}^ 

Much baraka is ascribed to yeast, which is called in 
Arabic h^îra^ and in Berber îa^mirt (Igliwa), H/imirt 
(Amanûz), 0ntun (Temsâmän), îanpmî (Ai£ Yúsi).^ We 
have previously noticed that it is frequently used as a magical 
means of increasing the corn. It is a symbol of prosperity, 
whilst its absence means destitutîon; a common blessing is, 

^ For superstitions relating to gHya see also supra^ i. i66, 251; ii. 220, 

® See also Laoust, op. cit p. 77. 
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Ldh la yâqtd lek h^ira mm dâräk, “ May God ncvcr^cut 
off [the supply of] ycast from your house In the (îarbîya, 
the yiâina, and elsewhere nobody would give away yeast 
from the house or tent after 'â^ar ; to do so would be to givc 
away the resq or baraka (Ait Wäiyâger), At Fez it is 
believed that a person who should lend or give yeast to 
anybody else would have pustules, called round his 

mouth, which, however, may be cured by applying to them 
the scorched part of toasted bread made into powder. 
Among the Ait Yüsi and the Ait Sâddcn, again, if a young 
person asks the mistress of the household to give him or her 
some yeast and she refuses, that person's face will break out ♦ 
with pustules, called îantunt on account of their resemblancc 
to the blisters of yeast. The woman, however, has good 
reason to refuse ; for if she gives yeast to the person asking 
for it and does not in return get some yeast from the dough 
made with it, her children wÜl get tantunt As a remedy 
for this disease yeast is smeared on the affected part of the 
face ; but I was told that this cure is not infallible.^ 

Magical and medicinal qualities are also attributed to 
the bran ®—called in Arabic no^ftâla or no^^al^ and in Bcrbcr 
ildmmën (Amanûz, Ait Yüsi, Ait N^ër), an^fial (At Ubahti), 
tanhitalf (Ait Warâin) ®—^which remains in the sicve at thc 
sifting of flour. It is used for ihe curing of scorpion stings,* 
and the smoke of it for increasing the quantity of butter.® 
But ît is a dangerous substance, as may be cxpected in the 
case of a refuse.® A common belief is that anybody who 
trcads upon ox walks over it will get. an aSection of the 
leg or hip (sciatica) n'amed büzëllum (ú-arbîya, Ait N^ër, 
At Ubâhti) or azêllim (Ait Yúsi), which is described as a 
j^nn ; hence it is nevcr carelessly thrown away but is, mixed 
with water or buttermilk, given to the dogs or other domestic 
animals to eat, or put in a place where nobody walks. 

The sieve—called in Arabic garbäl {gârbSl^ gúrh§l\ 
kârbdllûj or gârbdllüj and in Berber tâllunt (Amanûz, 

^ See also ‘Index*, s,v. Yeast. ® See also ‘Index', s.v. Bran. 

* See also Laoust, oj, cit p. 77. ^ Infraj p, 355 sq. 

® Suproj i. 249; infra, p. 298. 

® There îs a similar belicf with regard to ashes. 
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Ait Wardin), iällunt (At{ Säddcn, Ait Yúsi), därdnnd (Ait 
Wäryâger), ârkkut (At Ubatiti)—^which is made of picrced 
sheep- or goalskin with a wooden rim, must also bc handled 
with caution. In the yiâina it must not bc taken out of the 
hûuse between 'â^ar and sunset, and among the Ait Warâin 
it is hung on the wall when not in use, since it is considercd 
bad to step over it, In the latter tribe it must on no account 
be seen the shcep or goats, and anybody who has to pass 
them with it must hidc it underneath his clothes ; it is said 
that îf they saw it thcy would gct rot {tâaêrsâst)^ no doubt 
because of the resemblance between this disease and the 
round holes in the skin of the sieve. So also among the 
Ait Yüsi the sieve must not be shown to the sheep or goats, 
though no other explanation of this prohibîtion was given mc 
than that it would be bad for them to see Among the 
Aî Ubâijfi the shepherd is not allowed to touch a sieve; 
and the Aiî N^êr maintain that if he takes it in his hands 
he will break the legs of the sheep and goats when he throws 
stones at them.® On the other hand, the sieve is also used 
as a fertility charm. Among the Aiî Wäryâgcr, when a 
person has bought some sheep or goats, he puts a sieve at 
the entrance to the yard and makes the animals walk over 
it with a view to rendering them very fertile ; and he then 
sprinkles the sieve with water to expel any evil influenccs 
which may cling to them. Among the Tsül, when the bridc 
arrives at the bridegroom’s bouse, she is received there by 
his mother carrying on her back a sieve covered with her 
hârj in order that the young wife shall give birth to children, 
the sicve representing a baby; and among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz 
the bridegroûm*s mother likcwise carries a sieve on her back.® 
The sieve also figures in the rites practised whcn a new-born 
child is named, presumably as an instrument of purification.^ 
It is shaken over the head of a new-born boy if the earlier 

^ In Syria ein Bauer ■wird nie ein Sîeb nach Sonnenuntergang 
ausleihen ; dies könnte seinen Kühen schaden ** (Eijûb Abëla, * Beiträge 
zur Kenntniss abergläubischer Gebräuche in Syrien *, in Zeiisckrift des 
Deuischen PalâsHna-Vereins, vii, [Leipzig, 1884], p. 98). 

See alöo stffraj i. 351, 

® See suprat i. 583 ; Westermarck, Marriage Ceretnonies in Moroccô 
(London, 1914), pp. ï 9 Si ^ 96 , I 99 - * Infra, p. 390. 
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children of ihe family havc dîcdJ It is cniployed as a mcans 
of producing wind ^ or rain.® 

Thc ceremonies connected wilh the growing of other 
cercals, pulse, and vegetables are by no mcans so numerous 
as those connccted with wheat and barley. One or two havo 
already bcen mentioned, and a few morc may bc added. 
In Andjra the sowing of maize and durra by preference 
begins on a Tuesday or Friday, two days which, so far as I 
know, are nowhere considered very suitable for the com- 
mencement of the first ploughing season, but on the contrary 
are specially avoided for that purpose. In the same district 
the person who sows these ccrcals must be without trousers 
so that the crops shall grow better; and when his work 
is over it is the custom for thc wife of the farmer to give him 
a goûd mcal, whether hc be her husband or anybody elsc, 
with a vicw to ridding him of his fatigue. This meal has 
the name ^âsat^ kêsraf ^'^jërúy “ the supper on ihc dog’s^ 
pieces of bread In thc (S-arbîya the sowcr of maizc or 
durra, but not of wheat or barley, must let the hair grow on 
his head till he has fînished his work so that thc crops shall 
prosper. In the same dislrict, on the day when the sowing of 
beans is going to commence, the ploughman takcs up bcans 
with the plough-point, three or four times, and gives them to 
thc mistress of the household to boil. Thcy are then catcn by 
the famîly ; and although no fât^a is made after the meal, 
its object is no doubt to bcncfit the future crops, This is 
cxpressly said to be thc case with the very similar custom 
of the Ulâd Bû*äzîz mentioned above. 

There arc, moreover, certain superstitions and cere- 
monies connected with the vegetable garden. It must not 
be entered by a person who is sexually unclean, as such a 
visit would do harm to it and also to thc person himself 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Andjra, Ait Warâin). Among the Ait 
Warâin women do not work in the tâbfiërt nor do they 
gather vegetables from it. The Ait Wäryâger believe that 

^ Infray p. 402. 2 jnfra^ p. 280. 

® Infrat p. 270. For the ritual use of the sieve see also * Index’, 
s.v. Sieve. 

^ Cf. the English expression ** dog-tired **. 
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a woman’s presence in a vegetable garden would make it 
dry ; and among the Ait Yüsi, I was told, a womati can enter 
it only by forcej if she is more powerful than her husband. 
In the yiaina, on the other hand, if the vegetable garden 
does not thrive, a clean woman is sometîmes asked to walk 
about in it, flicking the plants with her finger; but a Jew 
is by preference employed for such a task, and this is in- 
variably the case among thc Ait Yúsi and the At Ubâ^ti. 
The reason for these practices may be that a woman is a 
fertile being and the Jews are a fertile race; but the Jews 
are also in a curious manner associated with rain, great 
efficacy being attributed to their prayers for it.^ In similar 
circumstances the At Ubâ{iti often bury a fish in thc garden, 
either, I presume, as a charm for fertility or abundance ® or, 
owing to the natural connection between fish and water, as a 
rain-charm. In the IJiâina a vegetable garden, an orchard, 
or a cornfield is protected in the following manner against 
vermin, animals, and thieves : a little earth from it is taken 
to a fqï^ who reada an incantation over it seven times, and 
the earth is then returned. 

A method of influencing the orchard still deserves notice, 
In the mountains of Northern Morocco, where much fruit 
is cultivated, it is the custom that if women carrying fresh 
fruit meet a band of scribes on the road, they must each offer 
the scribes some fruit, which the latter themselves pick from 
the basket, returning a blessing for the gift. This is 
supposed to benefit the fruit in. the orchard. 

The rites and beliefs connected with agriculture in 
Morocco have no doubt a deep foundation in the antiquity 
of the Berber race, that, in some regions of North Africa, 
is known to have cultivated cereals even before the arrival 
of the Phcenicians.^ They present striking similarities to 
practices and ideas prevalent among peoples on the other side 
of the Mediterranean,* and therefore, like many othcr facts, 

^ Infra^ p, 255. * Cf. supra^ i. 590. 

® Gsell, Hisîoire emdenm de VAfrique du Nord, î. (Paris, 1913), 
p. 236. 

^ For rites and beliefs connected with agricuUure in Europe see 
Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884); Idemt 
Wald- unâ FeldkulU (Berlin, 1904-5); Frazer, Spirits of the Corn 
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suggest a common participation in an ancient Mediterranean 
culture. As an instance of these similarities may be men- 
tioned customs relating to the handful of corn which is left 
- standing last on the fieldj well known to students of European 
folk-lore and also found in Palestine, where to this day,^ as 
in times of old,® a portion of the field is left unreaped for the 
benefit of ** the widows and the fatherless **. In ancient 
Egypt, according to Diodorus, the reapers were wont to 
beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf cut, while 
at the same time they invoked Isis as the goddefes to whom 
they owed the discovery of corn.® The first-fruit offering to 
Sîdi Bel ‘Abb^s, again, has its counterpart in the tithe from 
the threshed grain which, in Paîestine, is still set apart for 
the derwîsh or village priest,^ as it was for thc ancient 
Levite.® 


and ofthe Wild (London, 1912); Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, ii. (Leipzig, 
1911), p. 53 ; Rantasalo, Der Ackerbm im Volksaberglauben der 

Finnen und Esten, mît enisfrechenden Gebrâuchen der Germanen 
mrglichen (FF Communications ni. 30-33, 55 ; Sortavala & Helsinki, 
1919-24); Skrifter uigivna av Svenska Litteraiursäîîskafet i Finîand, 
vol, clxxxiv. Vâxilighetsriter, ed. by 'Gunnar Landtman (Helsingfors, 
1935). In a learned review of my earlier essay on rites and beliefs 
connected with agriculture in Morocco, Dr. Hainmarstedt has pointed' 
out many remarkable similarities to Swedish rites and beliefs {Faiaburmt 
[Stockholm], 1914, p, 57 J^.). 

^ Conder, Tent Wcrk in Faîestine (London, 1885), p. 329 ; Robinson 
Lees, Vilîage Life in Palestine (London, 1905), i, 146. 

® Leviiicus, xix. 9, xxiii. 22. Cf Deuieronomy, xxiv. 19. 

® Diodorus Siculus, Bibîiotheca historica, i. 14. 

^ Conder, of, cit, p. 330. 

® Lêviticus, xxüi. 10; Numbers, xviii. 21. 


CHAPTER XVII 

RITES PRACTISED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INFLUENCING 

THE 'WEATHER 

In Morocco the failure of thc crops is mostly due not to the 
lack of sunshine or too much rain, but to drought, and to 
avert this danger many different methods are resortcd to. 

The orthodox method is to perform the so-called ^alät 
aUisHsqä in the morning at the mu^alla^ or public place of 
prayer outside the town or viliage. This ceremony consista 
of two rek'ät^ or ordinary forms of prayer, two ^otbät^ or 
sermons, and one du'â^ or supplication in which God is asked 
to send rain. In the prayer, however, the formula of takbïr 
{allähu akbar, “ God is most great ’*) is replaced by the 
phrasc istagfir allâh^ " implore the pardon of God ”, in 
accordance with the sayîng of the Koran, Ask God’s 
pardon, for he is merciful and will give you abundant rain; 
he has placed the rain as a reward for him who begs forgive^ 
ness for his faults * ’. After the first ^oiba the preacher changes 
his mantle from the right to the left shoulder and vice. versâ^ 
and the same is done by the congregation.^ That this, is 
intrinsically a magical act calculated to bring about a cbänge 
in the weather is apparent from the statement of the com- 
mentators that it is meant to show God the desire of the 

^ According* to somc Muhammadaii writers the Prophet reversed his 
inantle before he said the two forms of prayer, whereas according to 
others he did so after saying them (aï-Buhârî, Sahïb> xv. i, 4, i6 sgg,^ 
French translation by Houdas and Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], pp. 331, 
337 sg,). 
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faithful to see the threatening famine turned ” inlo 
abundance.^ 

At Fez Ihe ceremony of ihe istisqât locally called slât 
l-isfisga^ uscd to be pcrformed at the msâlla outside Bäb 
Ft®öh, and I was told that the men went therc with their 
ksâ^ or tûga, put on not, as usual, from right lo left but from 
left to right so that its loose end was thrown over the right 
shoulder instcad of the left. Nowadays, however, the 
isfisqa is not allowed at Fez since its performance is sup- 
posed to cause the death of thc Sultan. According to 
M- Mûulicras, who also makes mention of this belief, the 
reason for ît is that in 1859, when ihe last isfisqa took place 
at Fez, the ceremony was followcd by the dealh of Mûläi 
'Abdrrâhman,* lu other parts of thc country the istisqä is 
still practised, although I am not certain that it is carried out 
in all its details- It may also happcn ihat the Jews are called 
upon to pray for rain.® A story is told that once upon a 
time the Prophet and his disciplcs asked God in vain to put 
an end to a severe drought; then an old Jew went to a Jewish 
grave, took from it a bone, and, keeping it in his hands, 
prayed for rain together with the other Jews, and two hours 
aftcrwards a plentiful rain bcgan to fall.^ The Moors say 
that the prayers of Jews are readüy granted by God because 
thcy smell so terribly,® 

^ For the ceremony of the isHsqâ sce Bcl, * Quelqucs ritcs pour 
obtenir la pluie en temps de sécheresse chez lea musulmans maghribins 
in Recueil de mêmoires et de textes publié en l'honneur du XIV' Congrës 
des orientalistes (Algcr, 1905), p. 57 sgq. ; al-Bubârï, xv. i sqq. (vol. i. 
329 sqq.) ; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Siudien^ i. (Halle a, S,, 1889), 
P* 35 ; Idem, * Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet*, in OrientaHsche 
Studien Theodor Nöldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 
1906), p. 308 sqq. ; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heideniums (Berlin, 
1897), p. 138 sq.; Doutté, Magie et religion dans PAfrique du Nord 
(Algcr, 1909), p. 590 sqq. 

. * Mouliéras, Fez (Paris, 1902), p. 312 sq, 

® Cf. Bel, loe. cit. p. 60 sq. ; Doutté, op. cit. p. 593, 

* Several instances are known of rain-making by means of the bones 
or corpses of dead people. Thus an Armenian rain-charm is to dig up a 
skull and throw it into running water ; and the inhabitants of Ourfa for 
this purposc prefer the skull of a Jew, which they cast into the Pool of 
Abraham (Frazer, Tke Magic Art, i. [London, 191 r], p. 284 sq.). 

® Cf Windus, A Journey io Mequines (London, 1725), p. 62 sq. 
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A very common custom is to walfc in procession to a 
saint*s shrinc to pray for rain. This custom is found in aU 
parts of the Muhammadan world, and many instances of it 
are recorded from the past^ In the Rao 4 al-^Qarfäs we 
are told that in the year 711 of the Muhammadan era, when 
there was a drought in Morocco, the Ameer Abû Sa*ïd 
performed the salât aUUHsqâ with the usual ceremomes, and 
a few days afterwards went with the whole of his army to the 
tomb of Abû Ya*qüb al-Aäqar, whcre he prayed with such 
fervour that God almost at once sent an abundance of rain.® 
Nowadays, when rain is wanted at Fez, the 'ul^ma^ shereefs, 
and other men, assemble at Mûläi Idrîs and walk from there 
barcfootcd and with uncovered heads to the cemetery outside 
Bâb Ft®öh, where there are many tombs of saints. There 
they fcdtâlbü Ugcdf^ ** ask for rain ”, visiting the varîous 
shrines, reciting portions of the Koran, and making fâf^a, 
At Tangîer men and boys walk în procession with flags to 
the shrines of the muj§hédïn outside the town, crying oul, 
“ O God have mercy upon us for the sake of the Prophet ” ; 
and if rain does not faU similar visits are paid to the tomb 
of Sîdi Mûliammed who is the patron saint of Tangier, 

and other shrines. Here also rain is on these occasions 
called, not by its ordinary name Sfâj but gaift which means 
an abundant and widespread rain. The Ulâd Bû'äzîz in 
Dukkâla take all the little boys and girls of the village to a 
shrine, tie their hands behind their backs, and let them walk 
round the shrine till they get tired. While going round they 
chant, Géina yâ mülâna ärhämna yâ mül^na hâya râbbi^ 
ta^têna S^éta u djina mîtâllfa bein u d-drâ^ 

" Help us quickly O our Lord, have mercy upon us O our Lord, 
hear us God, give us rain and we shall have a variety of crops 
between the chick-peas and durra”. Or the huntsmen 
(r~rmd)i who also, like the little children, are considered more 
or less holy, go together to Mazagan, wHere their principal 
colleagues of the town join them; they then in a body visit 
the various shrines in the neighbourhood, and finally go 

^ Goldziher, oj, ât^ ü. 312 

® JüaCd al-QartäSt French transîation by Beaumier (Paris, 1860), 
p. 561 sq. 
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to that of Sîdi Bûâfi, where they shoot at targets and pray till 
rain comes. In the same province an ox or other animals 
are also sacrificed as *âr for a dead saint '' to induce him to 
intercede with God ", and the Koran is read by the scribes ; 
when the procession, consisting of men, women, and children, 
approach the shrine they take off their sJippers, and after thc 
recitation of the Koran, when they are going to make fâtha 
and pray for rain, the men remove their turbans. In the 
Garbîya sheep and goats are sacrificed and eaten by the men 
who on similar occasions visit the saint or saints of their 
neighbourhood, singing, Mülâna mülâna yâ sâm^' du^âna 
bi fââlak wa ^sânak^ lâ fâgtd ârjâna mülâna^ nës^âu rîctak 
wâ 7a bâbgk wâqîfm^ yä rahmânû yâ râhtm^ f Our Lord 
our Lord, oh give our invocation a favourable and bountiful 
hearing, do not dcstroy our hope our Lord, we ask for 
your favour and are standing at your door, 0 merciful, 
O compassionate*’. In Andjra the scribes and schoolboys 
pay a visit to some shrine, sacrifice there a bullock, and 
have a feast on its flesh; the scribes recite the Koran, 
they all remove their cloaks, and the fqï says the ^alâf 
Uisfisqa, while the others sit and Jisten, Among the Aif 
Wäryâger the people go to the mosque of the village or a 
shrine, walk three times round it, sacrifice a sheep or goat, 
and make fâtha. If this does not produce the desired effect 
the more religious members of the community, after thcy 
have said their evening prayer in the mosque, pray there a 
thousand times for the Prophet, each of them keeping count 
of his prayers by placing a pebble in front of him after the 
completion of every hundred. The Shlöh of Aglu sacrifice 
cattle at the tomb of Sîdi Waggag, praying for rain and 
remaining there overnight; they believe that if rain falls 
while they are making the sacrifice the year will be good, 
whereas the absence of rain is a bad omen. 

It is only natural that people who are in the habit of 
appealing to their saints on so many other occasions should 
also do sû when a drought threatens to destroy their crops ; 
and in this, as in other cases, they try to secure the assistance 
of the saint by a sacrifice, which in some instances at least 
is not looked upon as a gift to the saint but as which is a 
VOL. IX s 
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magical act implying the transference of a conditional curse. 
There is also another magical elemetit in the sacrifices made 
for the purpose of obtaining rain : the victims chosen for 
them are often black, in imitation of rain-clouds.^ Thc 
■walking with bare feet and the uncovering of the heads of 
the persons taking part in the procession have been repre- 
sented as acts of asceticism ; ® but these practices may also, 
like the alteration of the dress accompanying the salât al~ 
istisqâ^ have been intended to bring about a change in the 
weather, in accordance with the principle of homoeopathic 
magic. This is suggested by the Dukkâla custom of remov- 
ing the turbans and the Andjra custom of throwing oiF the 
cloaks immediately before the prayer for rain; and a similar 
idea probably underlies certain methods of making rain by 
a kind of masquerading.® At Tetuan a she-ass is in a time of 
drought dressed up in women*s clothes and, when it is dark, 
taken about by the women to the shrines of the town with 
prayers for r^in; and, as we shall soon see, a dressed-up 
donkey, cow, or sheep also figures in the rain-charms else- 
where in the country. Perhaps the widespread custom of 
dressing up a ladle or other object, of which we shall speak 
subsequently, partly belongs to the same class of customs. 

Islam, which regards dearth as a punishment inflicted 
by God on those who have transgressed his law, recom- 
mends not only prayer but also almsgiving as a means of 
regaining his favour and inducing him to send rain.^ 

^ Cf. Bel, îoc. cii. pp. 65, 91; Doutté, of. cit. p. 588. For other 
instances in which black cows figure in ceremonies intended to produce 
rain st^infrat p. 264^17.,and Motsetchoses beröëres{Bs.úst 1920), 

p. 244 sq. 

® Bel, loc, cii. pp. 54,79. Cf Doutté, op. cit, p. 589 ; Raô 4 ed-QartäSy 
• p. 562. 

® In some Algerian tribes "les paysans font leurs rogations dans 
un déguiseraent des plus bizarres et transforment la cérémonie en unc 
sorte de mascatade. , . . Dans la région de Palikao, par exemple, des 
hommes s’habillent en femmes et font des danses de femmes avec accom- 
pagnement de joueurs de flûte et de tambourin; d’autres s’enroulent 
dans de vieux morceaux d’étoffe des tentes. La plupart se noircissent 
la figure avec de la suie ou du charbon (Bel, loc. cit, p. 80). See also 
thid, p. 67 ; Dûutté, op. cif, p. 586. 

^ Bel, îoc, cii, pp. 55, 56, S 9 i 79» 
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Traces of this belief in charity*s efficacy in expelling a drought 
are found in the customs of the peasants of Môrocco, Among 
the Ait Yúsi alms (ssadâga) consisting of food and money 
are given to the women and children who are walking from 
village to village with a doll for the purpose of obtaining 
rain ; ^ these gifts are then used for a feast in the village 
mosque or at a shrine, where the men also assemble to 
partake of it, and after the meal they all make fâtl^a imploring 
God to send them raîn. Among the Ait N^ër the women 
who for the same purpose go about with a dressed-up ladle ® 
receive presents of corn, eggs, or a little money, and these 
alms are considered essential for the success of the whole 
ceremony. So also at Aglu eatables of various kinds— 
corn, figs, onions, and so forth—are given to the boys and 
women who are carrying about a dressed-up ladle and pot- 
stick with prayers for rain.^ AU this food-stuff is handed over 
to a woman who has five or six children alive, that is, a 
woman who is particularly blessed, and she makes of it 
tagúlla^ bread, and sêksû —^the last-mentioned dish, like the 
rest, without butter or oil (presumably on account of the 
antagonism between water and grease), only with the 
addition of water, salt, onions, and turnips. The food is 
then eaten by the children of the village, who have assembled 
in her house, nobody else partaking of the meal; and it is 
believcd that if they play with the food, throwing it at each 
other, the year will be plentiful, whereas if they behave quietly 
at the meal the year will be bad. Among the Arabs of 
'Abda a man rides about from tent to tent and village to 
village, and the people give him sêksttf salt butter, and 
money in charity. Two or three days affcerwards, when he 
has finished his tour, he goes to spend the night at a shrine 
situated in a cemetery, and there also the scribes of the 
neighbourhood and those who gave him food assemble, 
bringing with them a bullock or cow to be sacrificed at the 
shrine. Some old women prepare a meal of the food collected 
by the man, everybody present partakes of it, and the scribes 
recite the Koran. This is done at night, and it is believed 
that rain will fall in consequence. Essentially the same 
1 Infrat p. 266. * Infrat p. 266. ® Infrat p. 267. 
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custom is practised among- the Ulâd Bû‘äzîz, who call it 
sadâqa ^al “alms for the sake of the rain **. In Andjra 
all the men, women, and children of a village go to the 
cemetery, each family taking with them a dish of kâsksú^ 
which is eaten at the graves of their dead. The women eat 
first; the fql recites thc salâf I4sfisga^ after which the mcn 
partake of the food, and all the people, even enemies, shake 
hands with each other. The meal is looked upon as charity 
for the dead, and the handshaking means that henceforth 
all will become fricnds, both the living and the dead ; to 
pardon one’s enemies is indeed, .like almsgiving, recom- 
mended by Islam in a time of drought.^ On these occasions 
it may happen that the men, after they have removed their 
slippers and cloaks, form a ring round the graves, whîle the 
scribes and schoolboys are praying for rain; and I am told 
that all the people of the village must be present, since it is 
suppûsed that there may be among them some holy person 
whose prayer will be heard by God. It should be added 
that when the schoolboys walk to the cemetery or, as in the 
case mentioned before, to the shrine, they carry on their 
heads their writing-boards Qwâjf) with some passages of the 
Koran written on them, and sing, ôâiyfû ûgdiyfú bîka^ râbbi 
l~bh%b yâ rwîha^ " Ask for rain and ask for rain with the aid 
of it (the writing-board), dear God, oh give it drink", 

So'also among the Ait Warâin the schoolboys, who with 
their master visit shrines and the graveyard in order to make 
rain fall, carry on their heads their writing-boards and sing, 
Gétna yd mHgit gétna ya rdôbi, “ Help us quickly O helper, 
help us quickly O God After this all the boards are hung 
up in a tree in the cemetery, and the same night rain will 
inevitably fall—indeed, so certain are they of this that my 
informant would not even consider my question, how long 
the boards were to be left in the tree iî rain should not fall. 
A widespread method of producing rain, which I have 
found ptevalent among the Arabs of Dukkâla, the northern 
Jbâla, and the Shlöb of Amzmiz, is to write some passages' 
of the Koran on a writing-board with the characters dis- 
jointed and without dots, and then to hang it up on the roof 

^ Bd, loc, cit. p- 55. 
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of thc villagc mosque or on thc lop of its minarct (if it has 
any) or in a tree outside thc mosque or close to a shrine. 
Among the Igliwa the characters are written with the usual 
dots although thcy are disjointed, and the board is hung in a 
very high evergreen tree, where ît is left till rain falls. I 
was told in Dukkâla that God sends rain at once because he 
does not like to see his own words written badly; but this 
explanation is no doubt an after-thought. As we have noticed 
above, it is common in magical writings to leave out thc dots,^ 
and the disjointed characters may have been intended to 
imitate rain-drops. 

Homosopathic magic is frequently resorted to for the 
production of rain, and of all practices belonging to this 
class none are more common than those which are based 
on the association between rain and water or otljer fluids. 
At Tangier, when the men and boys comc back from the 
ceremony at the muj§hédîn^ the people pour water over them 
from roofs and windows. At Mogador I was told that in 
the year previous to my visit to that town the same had bcen 
done to the women and children who ran along the streets 
crying out, The barley is ihirsty, God give the barley 
water ** ; while the men were praying to God for rain in the 
mosque. In Dukkâla the schoolboys go from tent to tcnt 
praying to God for rain ; ihe women give them milk to 
drink and then throw water ovcr them. In Andjra, while 
the men are standing round the graves and recitations froih 
the Koran are being made, the women fetch water from a 
spring or well and drench them with it; and when the scribes 
and schoolboys return from the shrine where they sacrificed 
a bullock, they pour water over each other as they pass a 
spring or river. On the same day the women dress up a 
she-ass like a bride and take it to a spring, where an old 
woman of the company gives it water to drink; it has been 
fed on barley and straw in the early morning so that it shall 
be thirsty, When the donkey has finished drinking, the old 
woman passes the vessel with whatever water is left in it 
to the other women, who fill their mouths from it and spit out 
the water on the donkey. This, I am told, has the same effect 

^ Sufra, i, 217. 
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as pouring water ovcr a saînt, since the dressed-up donkey 
has the baraka of a bride. They then go with the animal to 
a watery and muddy place, which is believed to be haunted 
by jnün, There one of the women, who was once a widow 
or divorced wife but was afterwards married to a bachelor 
and still remains his wife, is tied up and thrown into the mud, 
and the same is done with the donkey after the clothes have 
been removed from it. Water is poured over both of them, 
the drenched woman is tied to the donkey, and they are thus 
brought back to the village, whîle the women all the way 
are praying to God for rain. ‘Until these prayers are 
fulfilled the woman and the donkey are not allowed to eat, 
and the woman besides, though freed from her bands, must 
spend her nights in the open air with her head uncovered and 
her hair dishevelled. It is interesting to notice in this 
connection that fasting, like prayer and almsgiving, is one 
of the practices recommended by Islam for the purpose of 
obtaining ' rain ; ^ but considering the circumstances in 
which it occurs in the present case, it almost looks as if this 
change of habits were supposed to cause rain for a similar 
reason as the change in the appearance. The dishevelling 
of the hair may be a female counterpart to the male custom 
of removing the turban ; but we shall later on see that the 
fluttering of the loosened hair is also believed to produce 
rain, and this would explain why the woman has to remain 
out-of-doors till the drought has come to an end. A much 
simpler custom practised for a similar purpose in Andjra is 
for boys to go to a spring and gargle with its water. 

A common method of producing rain is to take a holy 
man to the sea or a river or spring and thoroughly drench 
him there, and should he make resistance his hands are tied 

' i 

behind his back. It is considered essential for the success 
of this ceremony that he should be an irritable person ; as 
we shall soon see, noise or violent movements are character- 
istic of certain rain-charms, and I was told that rain is 
produced by the curses of the drenched man.® But he is also 

^ Bel, loc, cit, pp. 56, S 9 i ' 

* In some paxts of India cu^ses are supposed to cause rain (Frazer, 
aj, cit. i. 278). 
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askccl to pray for rain, and when drcnching him the pcople 
implore God to have mercy upon them. Once when my 
friend Sîdi ‘Abdsslam went with his sister to visit his relatives 
in a village in the Oarbîya, the people poured water over the 
young woman, who had a reputation for holiness ; and soon 
after it began to rain. In various places attempts are made 
to ensure an adequate supply of rain by sprinkling a bride 
with water,^ or by offering her water which she sprinkles on 
the people round her,® or by throwing thc grit removed from 
the wheat which is to be used at a wedding into a spring, 
river, or water-course.® Among the Ait Yúsi, women 
engaged in weaving think they can make rain by removing 
one of the pegs (sing. tagusf) of the web (azttd) from its 
socket and pouring water into the hole. At Fez the following 
ceremony is practised for the purpose of obtaining rain by 
the men of the Tlemcen colony residing in that town. They 
collect a large number of .little pebbles,^ which they put in 
palmetto baskets, and go with them in the evening to the 
shrine of Sîdi 'Äli ben Pärâzem outside Bäb Fföh, where 
they have supper together, rccite a verse of the Koran over 
each pebble, and then sew up the pebbles in the baskcts. 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Cerenwmes in Morocco (London, 1914}, 
pp. 180, 190, 303, 309, 316. 

® 3 iä. pp. 198, 216. ® IHd. pp. 90, 93 sq. 

* M. Eugëne Aubin (Descos), who also mentions this ceremony in his 
book Moroeco of To-day (London, 1906; p, 333), gives seventy thousand 
as the number of the pebbles, and says that they are arranged in seventy 
sacks. The custom of making rain by throwing stones into a rivcr is 
found at Tlemcen (Bel, loc. cit. p. 70). In Tripoli “ on creuse des fossés 
et Fon y jette soixante-dix outres dont chacunc doit contenir mille petites 
pierres ” (de Mathuisieulx, A travers la Trifolitaine [Paris, 1903], p. 70), 
“ The Turks of Armenia make rain by throwing pebbles into the water. 
At Egin the pebbles are h\ing in two bags in the Euphrates; there should 
bc seventy thousand and one of them. At Myndus in Asia Minor the 
number of the stones used for this purpose is seventy-seven thousand, and 
each of them should be licked before it is cast into the sea (Frazer, 
op. cit. i. 305). M. Doutté {pp. cit. p. $87 .r^.) justly observes, “ Probable- 
ment les cailloux représentent la terre durcie par la sécheresse et en les 
immcrgeant on force la pluie h venir détremper le sol In connection 
with the custom of licking the stones it may be mentioned that at Tangier 
a girl who wipcs the dish from which she has eaten with her finger and 
then licks the finger is supposed to havc rain at her wedding; and there 
is a similar belief with regard to a boy. 
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Whcn this is done they carry thcm to Ihc bridge over the 
Sbû and throw them into the water, afterwards returning to 
the shrine to pass the night there ; but before they throw 
the baskets into the river they take care to fasten them to the 
bank with pegs and ropes so as to be able to remove them 
in case the rain should be too plentiful. In the same town, 
if rain falls on the blue flag which every Friday morning is 
hoisted on the minaret, it is believed that it will continue till 
the next Friday.^ 

In some cases the shedding of tears or ceremonial weeping 
is supposed to act as a rain-charm. In the Andjra cercmony 
just described tlie women, before they give water to the 
donkey to drink, weep over the heap of rubbish which has 
accumulated on the edge of the spring through the yearly 
cleanings of it, and at the same time pray to God for rain. 
While I was staying at Amzmiz in the Great Atlas I was told 
that rain had been caused to fall at Lâlla Tâkërkust, a 
neighbouring holy place of great repute, by two boys being 
taken twice round its shrines with their hands tied bchind 
their backs and tears running down their cheeks. The 
weeping of children likewise forms part of a rain-making 
ceremony practised in the IJiâina, the details of which will 
bc given below, Among the Ait ^âssan, a subdivision of 
the Ait Warain, the women go with a black cow to the 
mosque and cemetery and take it about until it makes water, 
after which they sprinkle the little boys who accompatiy them 
with the urine of the cow, and pinch them so as to make 
them weep. 

In many other instances a ceremony is performed with a 
black cow, the urination of which is looked upon as a sign 
or a cause of rain.^ Among the Mnâsära the animal has 
a turban tied round its horns and is thus taken seven times 
round a shrine ; if it makes water there will be rain, if not 
the drought will continue. In Dukkâla the women of the 

^ In Andjra it is believed that if it rains on a Friday there -will be rain 
every day till the following Friday, Cf. al-Bubärï, oj>. dt xv. 6 sgg. 
(vol. i. 332 sgg). 

® M, Bel (loc. cit. pp. 66, 97) mentions an mstance of this from 
Algeria, and another case from the same country in which the urinalion 
of a ewe or lamb is regarded as a sign of rain, Cf, infra^ p. 271 sq. 
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village dancc and sing round a black cow at night; if it 
urinates at once rain will soon fall, whercas the longer it 
takcs till ît does so the longer ihe dry weather will lasl. 
Among the Ail Mjild a black cow is dresscd up as a woman 
and taken about in the village and three timcs round the 
mosque, accompanied by men, women, and childrcn. 
Among the Ait N^êr the men at night take a black cow 
seven times through the village, and the inhabitants of the 
tents they pass throw water over it; if it urinates during this 
tour the people believe that raîn will soon fall, whereas in 
the opposite case they leave the matter in the hands of 
God In Andjra it is supposed that if on thc day when 
the autumn ploughing commences the pair of oxen drawing 
a plûugh make water simultaneously, there will be rain on 
that or the following day and the year will be rainy. 

In the yiaina, again, a ewe which is still so young that 
it has not yet lambed is after sunset draped with a woman’s 
shawl and taken to a shrine by a party of men, who sing limc 
after time, Ya lldh négdiu m-mgârëf ya llâh n-nâu é-Sârfi 
*' O God we shall set light to the ladles, 0 God very much rain' *. 
By this they hope to frighten thc ewe into urinating ; and 
after it has done so they sing, Äf-fdila 'atsâna githa yä 
mulâna^ **The bean is thirsty, help it quickly O our Lord”. 
In this case a rain-producing effect is evidently ascribed not 
only to the urination of the drcssed-up animal but also to 
the mentioning of ladles in the song. Among the same 
people when rain is needed, the women and children visit the 
shrines of the village with a pitch-fork (mêdrd) dressed up as 
a bride, singing, T^agúnja yä morja ú lli flâbtH râh ja^ 
“ T®agúnja O mother of hope,^ and what you asked for, see 
there it comes At the shrines the women pinch the 
children to make them weep ; from there they go to a spring 
or well, hold T^agúnja over it without allowing it to get 
wet, and unexpectcdly splash water over the children so that 
they again begin to weep. This is done in the evening in 


^ The word mârja^ which I, like M. Doutté {Merrâhech [Paris, ^905^*,.,^ 
p. 383), translate “ mother of hopc ”, has perhaps been invent^d'^or ws 
occasion owing to its phonetical resemblance to mérjay whiph -Aéans a Oi 
shallow lake. S ^ ^ 

l 
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ordcr that it may not be seen by the men and youths. Thc 
name T^a^ünja is derived from the Berber word a^unja or 
agmja^ which means a ladle, and is given to the drcssed-up 
pitch-fork because in the original Berber rite a ladle is uscd, 
owing to its connection with fluids* 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is common 
among the various Berber groups. Among the Ait Wäryâger 
in the Rîf the women dress up a wooden ladle (agânjd) in 
Wûmen*s clothes and walk wîth it to the village mosque or 
some shrine, praying for rain. So also the At UbâJjti 
dress up a ladle as a woman and take it about to shrines, 
singing, Allah n-ni n~nú âllah n-nâ âllah ma fîha 
ijüf âllah n-nú âllah negdiu m-mgârëfy a n-nü 

z-z^lzâla ba! fâis l-hâjjâla^ “ God rain rain, God rain raîn, 
God there is no light in it, God very much rain, God we shall 
burn the ladles (that is, give us so much rain that we cannot 
even go out and fetch fuel but have to burn our ladles), 
0 thunder-shower, [fall] so that the widow shall rcmain 
alive **. Among the Ait Sâddën the women dress up a 
wooden ladl'e (agenjd) as a bride and tie it to a bamboo canc 
or some other stîck, after which they carry it round to the 
shrines of the neighbourhood, singing, A Tal^nja yâsi 
uraunénnem s î^énna^ gîr i râbhi^ y ânzar âtkker îûg^a^ 
“ O Tal^ünja, raise the palms of your hands towards the 
sky, call to God, O rain may the grass grow Among the 
Ait Yúsi a bamboo cane is dressed up as a bridc, with a 
ladle tied crossways on it to represent the arms. This 
puppet, called Tlgénja, is for a day or two taken about 
from village to village and shrine to shrine by women and 
children playing the tambourine (allun), singing, dancing, 
and clapping their hands, and, as has been said above, they 
receive alms at the places they visit. Among the Ait N^ër 
the women walk about in the village and perhaps go to 
neighbouring villages as well, with a large ladle dressed 
up as a bride, singing, Âgînja a bérrja, â rbbi uMn^g ânmr, 
“ Ladle O master of hope, O God give us rain They also, 
as we have seen, receive alms, with which afterwards a feast 
is made, The Ait Warâin give the name of tâslit ú^mar, 
"the bride of the rain”, to the dressed-up ladle which, 
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atlached to a bamboo slick, îs carricd by thc womcn lo Lhc 
cemetery of thc village and ncighbouring shrines. Among 
the Shlûh the dressed-up ladle is equally common as a 
rain-charm. At Amzmiz it is the custom to throw it into 
a river, pond, or spring, after it has been carried about from 
one shrine to another with prayers for rain, At Dcmnat the 
people pour water over the boys who go from house to house 
with a ladle dressed up in cloth, and present them with flour. 
Among the IgHwa, when the ladle (aginjiz)^ fastened to thc 
end of a bamboo stick and with a piece of cloth tied to it 
like a flag,^ is taken to a shrine, the children pray, A Tlgúnja 
a morja^ a râbbi dwid ânzar^ “ O Tlgûnja, O mother of 
hopc, O God gîve rain At Aglu a wooden ladle (agúnjd) 
and a pot-stick (ûffal) are togcther draped with thc head- 
wrap (a*brûg) of a woman who has never given birth to a 
child, the turban (rrzjsd) of a man who has never had more 
ihan one child, and the lurban of another man who has never 
married. Fastened to the top of a bamboo stick, this puppel, 
called Blgânja, is carried from house to house by boys and 
women who pray for rain and who also, as has becn 
already said, receive corn, figs, and other eatablcs, of which 
a woman blessed with a large family prepares a mcal for 
the children. The bamboo cane with the ladle and pot- 
stick is, like the food-stuff, handed over to thc woman, who, 
with a prayer for rain, places it on the roof of her housc aftcr 
she has loosened the married man’s turban ; it is believed 
that if the wind makcs the turban fly there will soon be rain, 
whereas in the opposite case the drought will continue. It 
should be added that the woman herself must have her hair 
uncovered and dishevelled, and that it is also regarded as a 
sign of rain if it flutters in the wind.® 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is found 
not only among the Berbers but among the Arabic-speaking 

^ M, Laoust suggests (0/. cit p. 230) that the frequent use of bamboo 
canes in the present conncction ia due to the fact that they particularly 
grow in humid places, 

® Since the first publication of the above facta, in 1913, similar 
customs among various other Berber tribes have been mentîoned by 
M. Laoust în his Mots et choses berbéres^ p, 204 sqq^ 
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people as well.^ In the Grarbîya the women dress up a large 
wooden ladle as a woman and carry it to a sîytd^ singing, 
Ag^nja tâlbet r-rja^ isabbâjj. a mülâna be *‘Agunja 

asked for hope, make the moming rainy, O our Jord Jn 
Dukkâla the women likewise dress up a ladle as a woman or 
a bride, and take it about from tent to tent dancing and 
singing, Tagênja ^âlUt râsha^ yä râbbi tbëll fyrâsha^ 
“ Tagénja has loosened her hair,® O God mayest thou wet 
her ear-rings But they may also make use of an ordinary 
piece of wood instcad of a ladle and carry this to a 
neighbouring shrine, where they place it in a standing posi- 
tion and dance and play round it singing as before. The 
same words are sung among the Mnâsära when a dressed-up 
ladle is carried to a shrine for the purpose of obtaining rain. 
At Marrâksh, when men, women, and boys walk without 
shoes to Sîdi Bel *Abbas* hdlwa on thc hill Gîliz outside the 
town to pray for rain, a wooden ladle fastened to the top of 
a bamboo cane and decorated with a flag—the so-callcd 
T*enôéja—is carried in front of the procession. At Fez the 
women dress up a bamboo cane in female clothing, take il 
up to the roof of a house, and sing there, ôânja Mennâna jib 
Sfa särbâna^ “ (jânja Mennâna, bring rain quickly Among 
the Tsül the women tie a ladle crossways on the handle of a 
shovel used for winnowing, dress them up as a woman, and 
walk with this puppet, which they call Mânta, from shrine 
to shrîne, taking it three tim^ round each place, singing, 
Ä Mânfa Ugarrâba jib jserrâba, nêmSi wJak le Ugâba, 
mâ wjfÄ jeîn neddérraq, ** O Mânta the stranger,® bring rain 
quickly, I shall go with you to the thicket, I shall find no place 
where to sheltcr myself ”, In the same tribe women for a 
simiJar purpose go to a place where they cannot be seen by 
men and play there, in a state of complete nakedness, a game 
of ball called Sérra with wooden ladles. In this case, how- 

^ M. Doutté (MerräkecÂ, p. 383) mentions its occurrence in tlie 
Rahâmna and M. Bel (toc, cit, pp. 64-67, 71, 85 sq,) in certain parts of 
Algerin. 

8 Notice the cases mentioned in this chapter in which the actual 
dishevelling of a woman*s hair serves as a rain-chaxm. 

® 1 take Ugarrâba to stand for î-^îba so as to rhyme to serrâba and 
Ugâba. 
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ever, it seems that the rain-producing effect is ascribed not 
only to the ladles but to the game itself. 

Thc dressed-up ladle is a widespread rain-charm in 
North Africa, and the Berber name given to it evcn among 
Arabic-speaking people may be taken as a mark of its 
origin. Diû Cassius testifics that magical rain-making was 
practised by the inhabitants of Libya.^ According to some 
modern writers the puppet represents an ancient goddess— 
either a rain-goddess,^ or a personification of the earth con- 
ceived sometimes as the terra mater and sometimes as a 
bride who 'is doomed to sterility “unless fecundated by the 
rain.® As to these conjectures it may be observed that the 
personification of a natural phenomenon does not necessarily 
imply deification ; that thc Berbcr word for a bride, taslit 
or tisliti is also used for a puppet; ^ and that effigies or dolls 
figure in the rain-charms of various peoples,^ for example the 
Arabs of Moab ® and other inhabitants of the same ncigh- 
bourhood.’ In any case there can be no doubt that the use 

^ Dio Cassiua, Historia Romana^ hc. 9. 

® This opinion has been expressed by M. Bel {loc. cit p. 86 sg,) 
and M. van Gennep, {Héiat actuel du firobUme ioiémigue [Paris, 1920], 
p.2r8n.). The existence of aDeaCaelestis maybe inferred from a fragment 
in Duris Samius (fitistoriae^ 34; in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum^ 
ed. by Müller, ii, [Parisiis, 1848], p. 478). In the Roman period this 
goddess appears under the title of Dea Nutrix {Cor^us InscripHonum 
Laünarumj vol. viii, InscrifiHones Africae Latinae [Berolini, 1881- 
1904], no. 2664 ; cf. ibiâ. no, 8245); and it would seem that it was 
this goddess, in her Punicized form, whom Apuleius (Metamorphosesy 
xi. 5) characterises as rerum naturae parens, elementorum omnium 
domina ”. See Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 203. 

® Laoust, ofi. cit. especiaUy pp. 214, 226 sqq, 

^ Cf ibid. p. 240; Herber, * Poupées marocaines *, in Les archives 
berbërest iii. (Paris, 1918), p. 68. 

® Frazer, op. cit. i. 275 sq. 

® Jaussen, Couiumes des Arabes aupays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 
326 sqq. Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, * Traditions arabes au pays de Moab \ 
in Journal Äsiaiique^ ser. x. vol, viii. (Paris, 1906), p. 365 sqq. 

^ Among the Greek Christians of Kerak in Palestine, whenever there 
is a drought, a winnowing-fork is dressed in women’s clothes and carried 
from house to house by girls and women singing doggerel songs (Curtiss, 
Primiiive Semitic ReHgion To-day [London, 1902], p. 114). In Syria, 
wenn eine längere Trockenheit eintritt, 30 nimmt man zwei Stôcke, 
bindet dieselben kreuzweîse zusammen und zieht ihnen die Kleider eines 
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of a ladle as a rain-charm is due to its connection with fluids. 
Thc same connection has led to the belief that if an unmarried 
person eats food from a pipkin with a ladle, there will be rain 
at his or her wedding (IJiâma, Temsâmän).^ On the other 
hand, if a person beats another with a ladle there will be no 
rain (Temsâmän) ; ® in such a case the ladle is, contrary to 
its designation, used for a “ dry ” purpose. 

In various cases mentioned above a method of producing 
rain is to raise the wind—by the fluttering of a woman^s 
dishevelled hair or of the loosened turban of a man, or by thc 
use of a flag.® A simüar idea underlies some other rain- 
charms. Among the Ait Warâin, when a person wants to 
spoil an enemy’s wedding with rain he plays on a sieve, which 
is also a method of making the wind blow. In Andjra the 
jaw-bones of a sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast are sus- 
pended’from a tree or a house-top or the end of a bamboo 
cane, as it is believed that when the wind makes them rattle 
there will be rain. In these cases, however, we have to 
consider not only the raising of the wind but also the homoeo- 
pathic effect of the sound. Noise may act as a rain-charm. 
The prayers for rain are often exceedingly loud ; the efïicacy 
of crying may be not merely due to the tears ; much bellow- 
ing of cattle or bleating of sheep or goats produces rain 
(Andjra). Violent movements may have a simüar effect. 
If the cattle are capering rain will fall (iiid.), In a rain- 
making rite mentioned above it is regarded as good fäl if the 


kleineii Kindes an, _ Dîese Art Puppe, welche man schôschballî nennt, 
rauss von einem. Derwisch durch die ganze Stadt getragen 'werden, 
Eine Schaar Kinder folgt hinten nach, welche singen: schSschballï, 
schöschballï, wir gehen nicht weg, bevor wir nass geworden sind 
(Eijûb Abëla, ‘ Beiträge zux Kenntniss abergläubischer Gebräuche in 
Syrien*, in Zeitschrifi des Deutschen Palâsiina~VereinStViï. [Leipzig, 

1884]* p. 94)' 

^ I have also heard that the same will happen if an unmarried person 
eats food directly from the pot in which it was cooked (Fez, Ait Warâin, 
Ait Wäryâger), 

® In other cases it is said that it is bad to beat a person with a ladle 
(^iâîna), or that if an unmarrîed person does so he or she will never 
marry (AiÉ Ndër), 

® For the use of flags as raia-charms see also Laoust, of, cit, 228 sgq. 
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children *throw food at each other.^ And games of ball ® 
and tugs of war are frequently supposed to bring about rain. 

Among the Ait Warâin two or four naked women play a 
kind of hockey—not like the women of the Tsûl with ladles, 
but with sticks—for the purpose of obtaining rain. Among 
the Ulâd Bû*äzîz some good old women play at ball when 
rain is wanted, whilst in the ^iâîna in similar circumstances 
the men of two neighbouring villagcs have a football match 
in the afternoon, after whîch they drape a ewe with a womati’s 
shawl, as has been said above. Among the At Ubâl^ti it is 
the custom for men and youths in spring to play at ball with 
sticks, as a means of producing rain. It may be asked why 
games of ball are supposcd to have a rain-producing effect, 
An explanation given me by an old Arab was that the 
ball is dark like a rain-cloud, but this only seems to express 
part of the truth. Among the Tsûl the men play at ball 
to put a stop to a long - continued raîn, the scribes and 
students playing with the feet and othcr men with sticks ; 
and I was told that in Andjra one game of ball is played to 
obtain rain and another to obtain dry weather, From these 
facts we may conclude that the essential function of playing 
at ball as a weather-charm is to bring about a change in the 
weather through the movements and changing fortunes of 
the game. In this respect it ia like the tug of war, which is 
also supposed to influence the weather sometimes in one 


direction and sometimes in another, Among the Iglfwa 
of the Great Atlas it is resorted to as a method of bringing 
about rain; ® the men pull at one end of the rope and the 
women at the other, and while they are pulling one of the 
men suddenly cuts the rope so that the women tumble down • 


and show their nakedness. The manner in which this pro^ 
cedure was described almost made it appear to me as if the 


^ Sufira, ii. 259. " Chez les Sejrâra (Oran), il y a une oua*da (banquet) 
de la pluie, au coura de laquelle on se jette des boulcs de boue ** (Doutté, 
Magié et religion dans PAfrique âu Nord, p. 587 ; Jdem, Merräkech, 
p. 387 j^.). 

2 Cf Doutté, Merrâkeek, p. 323 sqq .; Idem, Magie et religion 
dans VÂfrique du Nord, pp. 554, 387 : Laoust, op, cit, p. 243 sg. 

® See also Laoust, op. eit p. 244 (ïmsflwan); Doutté, Merrâkech, 
P- 387. 
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exposure of the urinary organs of the women formed an 
essential feature of the rite, owing to an association of ideas 
already familiar to us. The Ait Warâin likewise practise the 
tug of war (âjbâd n úsgnn) as a rain-charm, and among them 
not only the men but also the women now and then let the 
rope go so as to upsetthe other party. But among the Tsûl 
a tug of war, which they call jûbbîd ^bel^ is performed with a 
view to influencing the weather in a very different manner: 
it is arranged by men and women on a moonlight night in 
the autumn when there are raîn-clouds in the sky and the 
people want sunshine in order to dry their figs and grapes. 

The suggestion has been made that ceremonial combals 
for the purpose of producing rain occurred among the ancient 
Libyans. According to classical writers the Auseans, in the 
district about Lake Tritonis, worshipped a goddess spoken 
of as “ Athena ”, who had a sanctuary dedicated to hcr.^ 
Herodotus states that the Ausean maidens kept year by year 
a feast in honour of this goddess, whereat their custom was 
to draw up in two bodiea, and to fight with stones and clubs ; 
and if any one of them died of the wounds she receivcd she 
was declared to be a false maiden.® Mr. Bates maintains 
that thc significance of the combat is not hard to divine : ** it 
was a rain-ceremony in which was acted the strife between 
drought and rain St. Augustine speaks of an ancient 
feast called the Caterva^ celebrated every year at a fixed time, 
at which the inhabitants of Caesarea, divided into two camps, 
fought with stones.^ In neither case is the meaning of the 
rite disclosed to us ; and, as we have seen, ceremonial 
contests may serve other purposes than that of producing 
rain. 

There are, finally, certain rain-charms which depend on 
the close association between rain and the crops. At Tangier 
I heard that when other methods of making rain have failed, 
the people try to find a holy fool carrying barley or wheat 

^ Scylax, Perijlus^ i lo, 

® Herodotus, iv. i8o. Cj Pomponius Mela, De chorographia {sîiu 
orbîs)t i. 7. ® Bates, op. cit. p. 204 sg. 

^ St. Augustine, De docfrina Christianat iv. 24 (53) (Migne, Patro^ 
logiae curstis, xxxiv.-xxxv. [Parisiis, 1845], coL 115). 
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under his cloak; if they find one they take the corn and 
throw it on the ground, with the result that rain will certainly 
fall on the following night. At Demnat it is an old custom 
that bcfore the people go to the msâlla to pray for rain the 
scribes assemble at the place where wheat and barley are 
sold to recite the Koran and make fâtha and have a meal 
together ; a saint is said to be buried underneath a stonc in 
that place, but my informant told me that the scribes go 
there not only for the sake of the saint but for the sake of 
the corn. In the samc little town, as we have seen, the boys 
who walk about with a dressed-up ladle are prescnted with 
flour; and the At Ubâbti belîeve that unmarried persons 
who eat flour will have cold and rainy weather at their 
weddings. It is quite possible that the dressed-up winnow- 
ing-shovel and pitch-fork, which play such a conspicuous 
part in ccrtain customs mentioned above,^ are not meant as 
mere passive representatives of the thirsty crops but as 
actual rain-charms,® side by side with the ladle which is 
attached to the shovcl or the shedding of tears and the 
ceremonies at the spring; indecd, this is suggested by thc 
fact that the pitch-fork is called by the same name as is in 
other cases given to the dressed-up ladle. Among the Ait 
Temsâmän the womcn and children carry about a peel used 
in the baking of bread {tafarrak^ dressed up as a bride 
(^äsrii)^ singing, Gétna gétna yâ llah s únzar inSâ'ällah^ 
“ Help us help us quickly, O God, with rain, if God will In 
Andjra, if rain is wanted at the time when durra is sown, the 
ploughmen turn their ploughs upside down so that the points 
are directed towards the sky, and leave them in that position 
until ifc begins to rain ; or, if this proves ineffective, they go 

^ Sufra, îi. 265, 268. 

® With reference to the dressed-up winnowing-fork at Kerak in 
Palestine (see supray ii. 269 n. 7), of which we are not told that it is 
brought in contact with water, Frazer remarks {pp. cit. i. 276) that the 
charm would hardly be complete without this feature; but this remark 
does not necessarily hold good if the winnowing-fork, instead of being 
a mere representative of vegetaüon, is itself looked upon as a positive 
means of producing rain. 

® Cf Biarnay, Éiude sur les diaUctes berbéres du Rif (Paris, 1917), 
p, 174(Ibqqöyen). 
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to the shrîne of the patron saint of the village and place their 
ploughs therc as âr on the saint. A servant of mine, a native 
of the Shäwîa, told me that his people use their ploughs as 
raîn*charms by turnîng the points in the direction from which 
they hope rain will come, whilst their neighbours, the Z'air, 
try to obtain rain by ploughing in the ground without a 
plough-point. According to a story related by M. Bel, 
Mûläi ‘Abdrrâhman, wHen he was going to perform the 
istisqä outside Fez, stopped on his way at the sight of a man 
ploughing hîs inaster*s field, took hold of hîs plough, made 
three furrows with it, and implored God to send rain ; in 
the same moment a storm broke out and the rain lasted for 
three months, that is, as many monlhs as furrows madc by 
the Sultan.^ We have previoualy noticed the belief that if the 
ploughman shouldremove the carth from the plough-share with 
water, there might be so much rain that he could not plough.® 

While ploughs and ploughing thus figure in the rain- 
charms, they also, curiously enough, do so in the ceremonies 
performed for-the purpose of stopping an over-supply of rain. 
The reason for this may be that, however desirable rain is 
for the crops, the ploughing is generally done in dry weathcr; 
but at the same time it cannot escape our notice that the. 
ploughing which is intended to make the weather dry is of 
an altogether absurd and impossible kind. In Andjra a 
looking-glass, which, as we shall see, is by itself used as a 
dry-weather charm, is for the same purpose sometimes laid 
on the top of a plough and sometimes on a brass pestle placed 
outside the house in a standing position ; there can be little 
doubt that the latter object, like the looking-glass, is chosen 
on account of its shiny appearance, and this gives additional 

^ Bel, loc, cit, p. 63. The foîlowing method of procuring rain is 
found among the Muhammadans of Syria :—Nachdem sie ihre Kleider 
verkehrt angezogen haben, begeben sie sich in Procession, unter dem 
Absingen von geistlichen Liedem, vor die Stadt. Beim ersten Felde, 
das in der Nähe eines Heiligengrabes liegt, angelangt, lassen sie oin 
Paar Ochsen kommen; diese wcrden an den Pflug gespannt, und m an 
bîttet die Spitzen der Geistlichkeit, den Acker zu bepflügen. Diese 
Ceremonie wird gewöhnlich dreimal wiederholt, und die Muslimen 
glauben fest an den guten Erfolg derselben ** (Eijûb Abëla, loc, cU, p. 94). 

® Supra, ii 219. 
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support to the assumption that the plough, also, in the 
analogous case is regarded as a means of stopping the rain, 
At Fez, with the same object in view, a woman lies down 
on her stomach with the palms of her hands turned upwards, 
and another woman pushes a plough without its point along 
her back; the expanded hands are said to represent sunshine, 
but it is obvious that a magical effect is also attributed to 
the "ploughing”. A widespread method of stopping or 
preventing rain is to plough with two cats “ yoked ” to a toy- 
plough ; I have found this custom among the Arabs of the 
Mnâsära and (ïarbîya, among thc Brâber of the Ait Warâin, 
and at Mequinez.^ In the spring of 1910 , when I was staying 
in Fez, it was reported there that a woman at Mequinez had 
just becn put into prison because she had ploughed with cats 
and sown salt, repeating the words, L-gfôt ma iJltarfû Ä, 
l-mélfia ma tenbét /f, éfa ma fte^ Ä, *' The cats will not 
plough, the salt will not grow, rain will not fall It was 
said that she had been bribed to do so for four dollars a day 
by a man who had a large quantity of corn and conseq,uently 
wantcd its value to rise. In the (jarbîya I was likewise told 
that the ploughing with cats is an act of sorcery only done 
for wickcd and selfish purposes. 

In this cercmony, also, there is another rain-preventing 
factor besides the ploughing, namely, the cats, which are 
well known to have a great dislike for rain and therefore 
are made use of in ceremonies intended to stop it,® Thus 
among the Ait Sâddën, when there is too much rain, a woman 
takes a cat, ties up its legs to prevent it from doing harm or 
running away, and beats it, saying, S§âbb §^âbb 'âmmar 
é-éta ma ssabb^ “ S^^b ^sâbb (the exclamation generally used 
for driving away a cat), the rain will never fall Like the 
cat the fowl, which is also much afraid of rain, sometimes 
figures as a dry weather charm. Among the Igllwa, when 
it is raining at a wedding, a hen is thrown out through the 

^ See also Doutté, Merrâkechj p. 391 (Marrâksh), 

® See also Laoust, op, cit, p. 252. In the Malay Archipelago cats 
are, on the contrary, frequently made use of in ceremonîes intended to 
procure rain; but in these cases they are invariably drenched with 
water, ducked in a pool, or thrown into a stream (Frazer, cit. i. 289, 
291). 
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window of the house, and some sort of magic is then practiaed 
with it by a woman. In Andjra women try to make the 
weather dry by taking a neighbour’s cat and cock at night 
and smudging their eyes wîth soot from an earthenware pan 
used for baking bread {l~mâqla 4^ l-^pois). 

This ceremony, however, may be traced not only to the 
cat’s and cock’s dislikc of rain but also to thc natural anta- 
gonism between water and fire and the latter’s connection 
with soot. In order to stop rain the womcn of the At 
Ubâtjti blackcn the eyes of a bitch with antimony, which 
may pcrhaps be regarded as a more refined substitute for 
soot. As watcr extinguîshes fire, so firc is also supposed to 
destroy the rain.^ Among the Ait Wäryâger rain is stopped 
by a man whose name is ‘Êsa boiling some rain-water in an 
earthenware pan (ana^44^^) ordînarily used for the baking 
of bread, and then discharging a loaded gun in the air. At 
Aglu, when it is raining much at a wedding, the girls take 
some of the water with which the bride has washed herself 
before her first intercourse and boil it in a pot. They then 
throw into it scrapings from inside her slippers, as also a 
small bit of her clothes, cover up the pot, take it outside the 
house, and leave it there, with the result that the rain will 
cease to fall in the place where the wedding is held, though 
it may continue in the neighbourhood. The Mnâsära, in 
order to get dry weather, thrust thc plough-point into the 
fire on the hcarth or throw out fire in front of seven tents. 
The Ait Mjil^ put into the fire a big needle ; ® whilst in the 
^iâina a needle, which has been made red-hot in an earthen- 
ware pan kept over the fire, is thrust into the threshing-floor, 
to be removed again when there has been enough sunshine.® 
Perhaps we may assume that the threshing-floor plays a part 
in this and some other ceremonies, which will be mentioned 
presently, because it is only used in dry weather. In Andjra 
a fall of snow is stopped by some snow being thrown into the 

^ See also Laoust, op. cit. p, 250. According to au Arab historian, 
a tribe of nomads in Hadramaut in Arabia, în order to stop rain, cut a 
branch from a certain tree în the desert, set it on fire, and then sprinkled 
the burning brand with water (Frazer, op. cit. i. 252). 

® Cy. Laoust, op. cit. p. 250. 

® Cf. Bianiay, op. cit p. 179 sq. (Ibqqdyen). 
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fire ; and to make rain ccase, womcn secretly carry away at 
night a neighbour’s earthenwarc pan and bury it in a dung- 
hill. In the same district, when it is raining too much, a 
girl by name Râhma who is a first-born goes to the house of 
a woman who has been married a second time to a bachelor, 
and stealthily takes from its fire-place (kanün) a stone, which 
is then buried in an old threshing-floor no longer used, When 
the girl together with other women go to bury the stone they 
chant, D~dêrdûSa mâfef Uqâila âl^mâf^ “ The loaf of 
durra-bread has died, the sun has got hot”. A variation 
of this custom is that all three stones are taken from the 
fire-place ^ and that the woman who was married to a bachelor 
must not have given birth to a child. Among the Ait N^ër 
womcn for the same purpose take a stone from the fire-place 
and bury it in the waste land outside the village, pretending 
to scratch their faces as at a funeral and singing antiphonally, 
Immût bâba DérduS^ mâi tingan? “ Pathcr Dérdus has 
died, who killcd him ? ’’—n bédrany ** The 
gutter of pitch (which was made to prevent the rain from 
entering the tent) has killed him”. Among thc Ait Yúsi, 
who have the same custom, thc answer is that ** the hcavy 
rain has killed ddârdus Of this burying of a stone from 
thc fire-place the following cxplanation was givcn mc in 
Andjra :—“ What is the use of having a fire-placc when the 
rain is destroying the crops ? It is just as well to bury it in 
the ground ; then God will have pity upon us and make the 
sun shine.” This explanation agrees with the song about 
the death of the durra-Ioaf, but seems nevertheless to be a 
later religious interpretation of a magical practice closely 
allied to others just mentioned—^those of boiling water, 
throwing snow into the fire, heating a plough-point or 
needle, thrusting a hot needle into the threshing-floor, or 
throwing out fire, AII these practices may be based on the 
antagonism between fire and water, but some of them, 
including the burial of the stone or stones from the fire-place, 
may also have been directly intended to make the sun shine 
owing to the resemblance between fire or heat and sunshine; 
the latter explanation is, in fact, distinctly suggested by the 

^ Laoust, op, cit, p. 251, 
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phrase “ the sun has got hot ”, as also by kindred customs 
which depend on an association between sunshine and 
whiteness. 

Thus, in the Hiâina, when the rain threatens to destroy 
the crops and sunshine is much desired, a woman takes a 
raw egg, makes a hole in one end of it, pours out its contents, 
and keeps the empty shell under a leak in the roof so that it 
gets partly filled with rain-water; she then seals up the 
opening with paste and buries the shell in a threshing-floor 
or dunghill, from which it îs only removed when rain is again 
wanted. In Andjra women for a similar purpose steal an 
egg from a girl who is a first-born, and bury it together with 
a needle in an unclaîmed grave or an old threshing-floor. In 
the same district, on the occasion when the corn to be used 
for a wedding is cleaned in the bridegroom*s house, a raw 
egg in a bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps “ in order 
that the wedding shall be without rain and the life of the 
bridegroom shall be white*’. ^ Among the At UbaJjti and 
the Aiî N^ër, as well as in the tïiâina, the game called sïg — 
or ssïg^ as is thc Berber form of the word—is believed to 
cause sunshine. It is played with the quarter parts of a split 
bamboo cane, which are thrown up in the air, and the scoring, 
which is marked with pebbles, depends on which side is 
tumed upwards when they fall down; this game is regarded 
as a sun-charm on account of the shiny appearance of the 
cane, and such efficacy is attributed to it that if, in the Uiâina, 
persons are seen playing it when sunshine is not desired, the 
sticks are taken away from them and broken, The Ait 
Warâin make fine weather by putting a looking-glass on the 
roof of the house or tent, no doubt because the glittering of 
the glass is thought to produce sunshine.® At Marrâksh, if 
. rain falls at a wedding, the girls resort to a similar method lo 
stûp it; while at Tangier the bride for the same purpose 
gazes into a looking-glass. In Andjra, as we have seen, a 
looking-glass is laid on a brass pestle as a dry weather charm, 
In the same district sunshine is also obtained by a newly 

^ Supra^ ii. 19. For the idea that the whitewashing of a house 
causes sunshine see sufra^ ii. X72. Cf. infra^ p. 331. 

® Cf, Laoust, op. di, p. 249 jy. 
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marricd couple, still regarded as bride and bridegroom, 
taking ofF their drawers and lifting up their clothes as far as 
their shouldcrs; in this case thcre seems to be an association 
between sunshine and the brightness of the naked bodies, or, 
perhaps, between the latter and a cloudless sky.^ 

But while rain in many cases is thus stopped by actions 
that are in the fîrst place intended to produce sunshine, there 
are various dry-weather charms, besides those mentioned 
above, which have direct reference to the rain. Parallel to 
the antagonism between water and fire is that between water 
and oil, and this also has been used for the purpose of making 
the weather dry; thus among the Ait Yúsi, at a rainy 
wedding, the bride fills her mouth with oil, which she then 
‘ spits out into a hole in a stone. Moreover, written charms 
are used to put a stop to rain, as also they are to produce it. 
At Marraksh a man who is afraid that the rain is going to 
spoil the fruit in his garden asks a scribe to write for him a 
charm, which ia then suspended from a tree; and among the 
Ait Wäryâger, if there is too much rain, scribes write on a 
board the names of either ninety-nine or one hundred and 
one saints, and place the board on the roof of the village 
mosque. Sometimes the rain is, as it were, tied up. The 
Mné^ära girdle a dog with a qâffâl, or the cloth tied round 
the edgc of the steamer in which sêksü is made in order to 
prevent the steam from escaping; and among the Ait N^er 
a string is tied round the body of a bitch, which is then, in the 
evening, taken about in the village by the women, who cry 
out, Ast aSt a tîditt tag imâra lâllnnëm, “ Come come O 
bitch, distress befalls your mistress Among the Ait Warain, 

if there is a hailstorm, a woman whose first-born was a boy 
takes a hailstone and splits it with a sickle saying, NettS 
gärsag i uSirra immüt, ” I slaughtered the hail, it died 

^ In the Trichinopoly district in Southem India, ” when the tanks 
and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand naked on the bund, 
and beat their drums; and, if too much rain falls, naked men point 
firebrands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the poweis 
that bring the rain, and arrest their further progress. According to 
Mr, Francis, when too much rain falls, thc way to stop it is to send the 
eldest son to stand in it stark naked, with a torch in hand ** (Thurston, 
Omens <md Supersiitions in Southem India [London, 19x2], p. 309). 
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There are also means of dispelling a fog. Among the 
AiJ Yúsi it is done by a boy or unmarried youth, who is both 
his father*s and mother*s first child, lifting up his clothes, 
showing his bottom to the fog, and saying, 'Arra a iâg^utt 
ngadd a^'ârrag^ ** Make yourself naked O fog, or elsc I will 
make myself naked A similar custom is found among 
the At Ubâ^ti and in Dukkâla, whilst among the Ait 
Warâin some unmarried girls go out and raise their clothes 
a little, singing Ya tayútt ya tayútt ^ârri ngad 'ârrig^ O 
fog O fog, make yourself naked or else I shall make myself 
naked The words clearly indicate the association of ideas 
which underlie these practices, the fog being looked upon as 
a kind of clothing ; but the posture of the boy or youth also 
suggests the idea of driving away the fog. The Ait Saddcn 
turn away the fog by turning over seven big stones. In 
Andjra the boys say to the fog, Ahrâb yâ dbab qâbla yâkluk 
d'd'^âri de l- ârab^ ** Fly O fog before the dogs of the Arabs 
eat you 

In speaking of winnowing we have previously noticed 
certain ceremonies performed with a view to raising the 
wind, such as tbe making of a cairn, the suspension of an 
object in'*the air, and the telling of a lie.^ There are other 
methods of making the wind blow. One is to play on a sieve 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait N^ër, Ait Warâin, etc.), which is, no 
doubt, supposed to have this efifect partly because the sieve 
is in constant motion when heing used and partly on account 
of the sound. Among the Ait Yúsi a child who is seen 
playing on a sieve is stopped by its elders, as its action is 
believed to produce east wind. In Andjra, in order to get 
a coûling wind when the weather is very hot, an unmarried 
girl plays on a sieve with a little cat inside it, singing Ara 
rwalt yâ sîdh âna meryâ^a yä sîdit ** Give a breeze O my 
Lord, I am possessed with spirits (lit. winds), 0 my Lord 
It îs saîd that the noise of the cat also helps to bring about 
the desired result, and the samc is the case when, for a similar 
purpose, a cat is placed in the centre of a millstone which is 
then set in motion. At Tangier, if a baldheaded man removes 
his turban or fez in the street, the people say to him, " Cover 

^ Sufros ii. 231 sq. 
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your head cover your head, the east wind is coming **; the 
hairlcss head produces the cloudless sky characteristic of the 
east wind. Among the Iglfwa, when persons go to visit a 
certain place in thc mountains, old people tell them that they 
must not walk on loose stones, which are liable to roll down 
and knock against other stones, since this would produce a 
gale. Here, then, we have another instance of the connec- 
tion between stones and the wind. Moreover, when the 
mountaineers living near the miracle-working spring Imi n 
Tâla in the tribe Igdmiûn in the Grcat Atlas have a quarrel 
with their neighbours on the plain, they throw a stone into 
the spring to cause a gale, which does not abate until they 
offer up on its margin a plate of porridge prepared without 
salt, as the spirits of the waters like to have it. Again, when 
a strong gale has been blowing for several days, a black 
bullock is sacrificed at the same spring to make the weather 
calm. At Aglu, when there is much wind, a woman who 
has a sucking boy takes a little piece off his shirt, puts it into 
his right hand, and keeps the hand closed until an egg is 
brought—the first egg laid by a pullet; she wraps up the 
cgg in the rag and places it in an old earthenware pot no 
longer used, which is then burîed in an out-of-the way place 
by a barren woman. This resembles the Hiâina custom of 
stopping rain by burying an egg-shell filled with rain-water. 
The rag, which is shut up in the boy's hand and then buried, 
seems to represent the wind—^it should be noticed that in- 
the same tribe a rag is tied to a reed to raise the wind ^; and 
the whiteness of the egg may in this case also be supposed 
to make the weather bright, 

We have noticed instances in which the same ceremony 
is performed sometimes to make rain and sometimes to raise 
the wind, and so also the same method is occasionally used 
both for stopping rain and laying the wind. Thus the 
Arabs of Dukkâla tie up the wind by tying a black qâffâl 
round the body of a dog from the first litter of pups born of 
a bitch, just as the Mnâsära tie a similar cloth round a dog 
to put a stop to rain. In the Hiâina, when an easterly gale 
is blowing, people tie a blue cotton strip round the tail of a 

^ Sufra^ ü; 231, 
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dog so lightly as to make it howl, sprinkle its head with salt, 
and let it run. The Ait Wäryâger, again, stop a westerly 
gale by girdling a dog with a woollen belt, which is left on it 
as long as the gale lasts. The At Ubâ^ti, when there is a 
strong wind, hang a mallet {âzdui) under the stomach of a 
bitch,- and do not remove it xmtil the wind abates, At Fez 
I heard that people calm the wind by putting an olive leaf 
in water to prevent it from blowing about. The Ait Yúsi 
stop an easterly gale by burning a bit of the tail of an animal 
which has been sacrificed at the Great Feast/ and the people 
of the Uiâina by burning the dried blood of such an 
animal.^ 


^ Su^ra^ iî. 125. 


® Supra, ii. 123. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO ANIMALS 

The HorsE. —stallion is called in Arabic ‘aud, plur. ^ail ; 
a mare ; sl paLck''horse iidâr, ■plur. kiâdar; 
plur. feni. ^^jid*a. In Berber astallionis called agümar 

or agmar (Amanûz, Igliwa), plur. igümarn (Amanûz), ayis^ 
plur. îsan (IgHwa), iyis^ plur. iysän (Ait Sâddën), yis^ plur. 
ihsân (Ait Warâin) or ii.sân (Ait Wäryâger), yïs^ plur. 
iysân (Temsâmän); a mare tagümart or tagmart^ plur. 
tagmârin (Amanûz, IgHwa), täg^mâré^ plur. tigallin (Ait 
Sâddën), tâimârt^ plur. tâimârin (Ait Warâin), r*a«ô^fl,‘plur, 
rdyâd (Temsâmän); a male foal ajda\ plur. ijd'an 
(Amanûz) or ajd^an (Iglfwa), ijda\ plur. ijd'an or ijd^aun 
(Ait Warain), ijda\ plur, ijd'an (Ait Sâddën, Temsâmän), 

We have previously noticed a variety of beliefs and 
customs connected with the idea that the horse is a holy 
animaL^ It may be treated almost as a member of the 
family. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz a man on a feast day 
salutes his horse before he salutes any of his people ; he says 
to it, ^va^ l-b^âr^ ** Good morning ”, touches its head with 
his right hand, and then kisses his fingers. So also anybody 
who visits the owner of â horse during the feast goes first to 
the horse and salutes it; and the women of the family, before 
painting their hands with henna, apply the same colouring 
matter to some white spot on the horse. When a mare gives 
birth to a male foal the event is celebrated on the seventh 
day, like the birth of a child, by the firing of guns in honour 
of the owner and by a feast given by him. 

1 Supra, i. 97-99, 229, 230, 232, 233, 239, 242, 254, 256. For 
customs relating to horses see also ' ïndex s,v. Horse. 
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In the yiaina, if a mare foals, the wife of its owncr makes 
ôsîsat consîsting of parched wheaten flour mixed with butter, 
and gives a small portion of it to each family in the village 
that has milk-producing animais ; otherwise the foal would 
die and the villagers would get no butter from their milk. 
Moreover, for seven days both the mare and the foal must 
remain in the stable, so as not to be hurt by the evil eye. The 
Ait N^ër likewise believe that there will be little butter in thc 
village unless, on the birth of a foal, each of the various 
households receives a handful of parchcd flour mixed with 
butter and calls down blessings on the foal and its mother. 
Among the Ait Warâin, on a similar occasion, the milk of 
the mare is boiled and given to the children, in order that 
the mare shall bear many foals in the future—as many as 
there are children partaking of its milk; and the owner of 
the mare also kills a goat or a lamb and invites his neighbours 
to cat of it, or distributes among them some dried fruit, in 
order that they shall bless his animals. Among the Ait 
Sâddën, if a mare has foaled, no fire must be given out 
from the house or tent of its owner for three days. ‘ 

Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz, if a mare proves infertile or its 
foals die soon after birth, its owner takes it three times round 
a shrine and hangs round its neck some earth from the shrine 
(J-hânna dyâl s-sîyîd-^ " the henna of the saint ”), enclosed 
in a small bag, promising to give to the saint a sheep or a 
goat if he will cure the mare. In Andjra, if a horse, mule, 
or donkey is fond of rünning away, its halter (Skîma) is taken 
to a shrine and left there. 

In some tribes it is the custom for a man who buys a 
stallion to kill a sheep or goat and invite the mcn of the 
village to a meal; after they have eaten they make 
calling down blessings on the host and his animal (Ait Yúsi, 
Ait Wäryâger). Araong the Ait Ndër, when a man for the 
first time buys a horsc, mule, donkey, ox, or cow he invites 
the men of the village, or some of them, to a supper con- 
sisting of sêksû and meat and tea; if a horse is bought, all 
the men who are themselves owners of horses must be 
invited, and should anybody be omitted a fine fias to be 
paid to him. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, if a sheikh buys 
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a horse or a mulc, he gives some dates to everybody who 
calls on him, as a blessing, but all his subjects must also makc 
him a present of something—for example, a fowl or a sheep 
or a silver coin, the value of the gift being left to their own 
discretion. Among thc Ait Wäryâger, when a person has 
bought a horse, mule, donkey, bullock, or cow, or some shecp 
or goats at the markct, he treats those who accompanied 
him there with grapes, raisins, figs, or other eatables, and 
they in return call down blessings on him and the animal 
or animals he bought. In Andjra a person who buys an 
animal which is largcr than a sheep also buys some meat, 
with which he entertains his own children and the little 
childrcn of the villagc as well; this is supposed to safeguard 
the animal from evil influences and prolong its life. If the 
animal is a horse, mule, or donkey, he puts some silvcr 
object or dollar-pieces on the ground and makes the animal 
walk ûver it, and he breaks an egg against its forehcad. In 
the IJiäina, when a horse is bought, an egg is likewise broken 
against its forehead, and some white wool is tied to its right 
foreleg. Its new owner kills a sheep or goat or fowl and 
invites the men and women of the village to supper, and 
when the meal is finished they make invoking bless- 

ings on the horse ; and on the same evening its forehead, 
cheat, and forefeet are smeared with henna. Among the 
Ait Sâddën thc mistress of the house ties some white wool 
to one of the ankles of a newly bought stallion or cow and 
lets it remain there till it comes off by itself. Among the 
Ait Wäryâger a person who has bought a mare or somc other 
female animal puts a silver bracelet (damqayyâst) or a pair 
of silver brooches (dibzîmin^ sing. däbzind\ such as women 
wear over their breast, at the entrance to the yard (azqag) 
and makcs the animal walk over it, in order that it shall be 
fertile and good and not run away. Among the Iglfwa a 
newly bought horse or mule is taken over a bowl of milk 
which has been placcd on the threshold of the house, or over 
some flour strewn on it. I was told that the good effects of 
the egg, wool, milk, and flour are due to their whiteness, and 
in the case of the wool also to its baraka^ which it possesses 
as coming from a holy animaL 
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Among the Ait Sâddën the stallion must, on the day 
when it was bought, be fed with barley by some othcr person 
than its new owner ; and if no friend comes and feeds it of 
his own accord, the mistress of the house goes to a respectable 
person of good family and asks him to provide barley for 
the horse. Among the Ait Yúsi a newly bought stallion or 
mare is taken by its new owner to somebody in the village 
who likewise belongs to a “ big family ” (jd^amt tâmqqöranf)^ 
and he not only feeds it with barley, but smears its forehead 
with salt butter to give it the benefit of the baraka inherent 
in his family. Or if a person buys a horse or mule, the 
mistress of a housc or tent belonging to such a family smears 
the place between its eyes with milk or flour to givc it good 
luck; while if a bullock or cow is bought she for the same 
purposc ties some wool to its tail. In the same tribe it is 
regarded as a good omen if a horse, mule, bullock, or cow 
urinates when it is bought, or immediately beforc or after, 
or when it has just arrived at the place of its new owner, and 
one of ita feet is then dipped into its own urine; but if it 
dungs on any of these occasions it is considered an evil 
foreboding, and if it does so before being sold the would-be 
buyer refuses to buy it, It is said to be lucky both to scll 
and to buy horses :— Bé*â l-hqil u sri l-^qil Pnäl l-^qir 
(Uiâina). 

At Fez young girls smear their vulva with the lather of a 
stallion in order to prevent the growth of hair; and Höst 
says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy for the 
sting of a scorpion.^ To wash one's face with water from 
which a horse, a mule, or a donkey has drunk prevents the 
eyes from getting diseased (Tangier). In Dukkâla it is 
considered wholesome for a horse to eat its own excrements. 

THE Ass. —A he-ass is called in Arabic h^mâr^ 
kâmîr^ and a she-ass ^âmara. In Berber a he-ass is called 
agyuly plur. i^yql (Amanûz, Iglfwa) or i^âl (Ait Warâin) 
or ig^yâl (Ait Sâddën), agyur^ plur. i^âr (Xemsâmän) or 
igyer (Ait Wäryâger) ; a she-ass tagyult^ plur. tiguyql 
(Amanüz, Iglfwa) or ti^âl (Ait Warâin), iagyulf plur, 

t 

^ Höst, Efierretninger om Marôkos og Fes (Kipbenhavn, 1779), 
p. 282. 
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tig^yâl (Ait Sâddën), ta^ut^y plur. tigyär (Temsâmän). 
A young donkey is called in Arabic da^S^ plur. d^ôSa^ fcm, 
dâjisa ; in Berber asnus^ plur. isnas (Amanûz, Iglfwa) or 
isnâs (Ait Warâin, Ait Sâddcn, AiJ Wäryâ^er, Temsâmän), 
fem. tasnust^ plur. tisnq^ (Amanüz, Iglfwa) or tisnâs or 
tisnûsin (Ait Warâin), tasnusi^ plur. tisnâs (Ait Sâddën, 
Xemsâmän). 

While the horse is a holy animal, the ass is a wicked one. 
It is unlucky to kecp a donkey, because it is constantly praying 
that some misfortune shall befall its master. When it is 
braying it is cursing him, or Sftan is riding on its tail or 
blowing into its ear, or it sees thc devü and wants to drive 
him away by cursing him; hence some people, when hearing 
the bray of a donkey, resort to thc phrase, " In the name of 
God the mcrciful the compassionate^ When a donkey 
is ridden by some person it says, A sîdi Bäl ^Abbâs l^gúffa 
u i-fäSi ** 0 my lord Bël *Abbâs, basket and hoe **; which 
means a prayer for the death of the rider, as a grave is dug 
with a hoe and the earth îs removed with a basket (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz), A Berber from Aglu told me that a donkey with 
a black spot in its mouth, when ridden on, is continually 
saying, Târyält d úgëlzim, " Basket and hoe Among thc 
Ait Wäryâger donkeys, as also horses and mules, with black 
spots in their mouths are not bought by anybody, and a 
white spot on the forehead of a donkey or a mule, but not 
on that of a horse, is likewise considered bad/c?/. If a person 
falls off a donkey he is seriously injured or will die in con- 
sequence, whereas the fall from a horse is generally harmless 
(Ulâd Bû*äzîz).® Yet in spite of its wickedness the donkey 
is appreciated for its usefulness. It is good both for riding 
and for all sorts of drudgery; hence it is compared to the 
ridge-pole of a tent— L-i.mâr hûwa l~^ommâr (ibid,), And 
it is also good for a variety of medicinal and magical purposes. 

If a person has burned his skin he cuts o£F a small piece of 

^ Among the North African Hausa a braying donkcy is said to be 
calling Iblis (Tremeame, The Bon of the Bori [London, 1914], p. 222), 

® They also have the saying, Lraud bc^d yerkëh âHih múlgdi ikûn 
qdbru mählúl ta yinzël^ “ When the owner of a horse has mounted it, 
his grave 'will be open until he gets down ” ; but this only refers to 
reckless riding. 
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a donkey*s car and touches the burn with it (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). 
If a man treats his wife badly or she wants to take libcrties 
with other mcn, she boils a littlc piece of a donkey’s eai 
together with mallows {bqûT) and salt butter or oil and gives 
this mixture to her husband to cat; he will then listen to 
what she says, as a donkcy obeys its master (Andjra). Or if 
a married woman wants to rule over her husband she pro- 
cures a little piece of a donkey’s tongue and makes him eat 
it together with food (Fez). She may dry and pound it and 
put thc powder into sêksû or bread which he is going to eat 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz), or into his tea; but the woman who told 
me of this insisted that ihc lump of sugar used for thc 
sweetening of the tea should bc the top of a sugar loaf (Tsûl). 

• Powder made of the dried brain of a donkey is also for a 
similar purposc mixed with the husband’s food (Temsâmän). 
In the south of Morocco scribes dry and pound a piece of a 
donkey’s liver to make use of when they are digging for 
treasure; if a scribe has found money in the ground and is 
afraid of being killed by those who have been digging wîth 
him, he burns some of the powder so that the fume is inhaled 
by them and makes them sleep, and he in consequence can 
escape with all the money, The Ait Warâin give donkey's 
milk to little children to make them sleep. The milk of a 
donkey, though unlawful like its flesh, is drunk as a cure for 
whooping-cough {dmaggit ; Ait Wäryâger) ; ^ and a piece 
of bamboo filled with it and sealed up may, b'esides, be hung 
round the neck of the young patient (Aglu). It is believed, 
however, that the donkey’s milk will have a bad effcct on the 
intelligencc of the child who drinks it (Ait Wäryâger). It is 
also used as a remedy for a child who has bccome ill by 
sucking his mother while pregnant (ibid,), It is secretly 
given to quarrelsome women to make them quiet, and, by 
jealous and revengeful persons, to women to deprive them 
of their singing voice (Ulâd-Bû'äzîz), and to scribes to make 

^ Among the Shawia of Algena whooping-cough is treated by 
drinking hot ass*s milk (Hilton-Simpson, ‘ Some Arab and Shawia 
Remedies and Notes on the Trepanning of the Skull in Algeria’, in The 
Journal of the Royal Anthrofologicaî Insiitute^ voL xliii. [London, 

1913]. P. 71Û). 
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them unable to recitc the Koran properly, as it is supposed 
to make their voices rescmble Üiat of a donkey (ibid,^ Fez), 

A cure for gonorrhea is to have sexual intercourse with a 
she-ass on three days in succession (Ulâd Bû*äzÎ2).^ Young 
boys who have not yet attained the age of puberty have 
intercourse with she-asscs in order to get sexual capacity and 
make the penis grow (Ait Wäryâger) ; and for the same 
purpose they also dip it into a heap of fresh donkey’s dung 
(Tangier). In the case of grown-up men bestiality is 
dcspised or ridiculed. Among the Ait Wäryâger, if a man 
is caught in the act, a cairn is made at the place, a stick 
with a small flag is thrust into it, and peoplc dung on the 
cairn. In Andjra a person who has intercourse with another 
man’s animal has to buy for it new shoes, a ncw pack-saddle, 
and new panniers ; he must, besides, feed it for a day, and 
if it becomcs ill he will have to pay its price, as the sperm of 
a man is considered to be injurious to a female animal. 
But with his own animal a man can do with impunity what- 
ever he likes. 

The Mule. —Thc male is called in Arabic béaly plur. 
bgâl or bgélay and the female bâgla. In Berber thc male is 
called aserdun, plur. iserdan (Amanüz, IgUwa) or iserdq/n 
(Ait Warâin), aserâun^ plur, iserd^n (Ait Sâddön, Ait 
Wäryâ^er), asädun^ plur. isâden (Xemsâmän); the female 
taserdunty plur. tiserdan (Amanüz, Iglfwa) or tiserdan (Ait 
Warâin), taserdunîj plur. tiserdan (Ait Sâddën), tâsädunty 
plur. tisâden (Temsâmän). Ayoung male is called in Bcrber 
aînid^ plur. isnad (Amanûz, IgHwa), ainü^j plur. iSnu^ên 
(Ait Sâddën), az'âoqy plur. iz'âöqn (Ait Waréin), ifrîyâMy 
plur. ifriy^en (Temsâmän); and a young female taSnittj 
plur. tiSnad (Amanüz, Igliwa), tifrîyâ^-, plur. tifriyhin 
(Xemsâmän). 


At Fez I was told that if a mule, not a horse, is making 
a hole in the ground with onc of its fore-feet it is digging the 
grave of its master, and he is anxious to sell it. The Ulâd 


^ C/, Quedenfeldt, * Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und abergläubische 
Kuren in Maiocko in Das Amland^ Ixiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 
For a cure of syphilis by means of the pounded hoofs of a donkey see 
infrat p. 332. 
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Bû'äzîz maintain that a mule with a black spot in its mouth 
is ill-omened and should be got rid of; and, as already said, 
there is a similar superstition among the Ait Wäryâger. 
While procreative virtue is attributed to the ass, the mule is 
used in magic to produce sterdity; a woman who is înduced 
to eat brcad made of flour mixed with the charred hoof- 
parings of a mule will become as barren as this animal 
(Aglu).^ 

We are told of saints whose dead bodies, by their own 
command, have been carried by mules to the places where 
they lie buried—^for example, Sîdi IJbîb and Sîdi Mhâmmed 
ben Mensör; ® while Sîdi Bunäga was carried by a she- 
camel to his grave in the district of the Ait Wauzgit. 

The Camel.— ^The male is called in Arabic 
plur. and the female ^^jimla or nâga. In Berber 

the male is called ardm^ plur. irdman (Amanûz), algomj 
plur. ügoman (IgHwa), plur. ilúgman (Aiî Sâddcn), 

algam^ plur. ilgman (Ait Warâin) or ilâgmân (Ait Wäryâ^er), 
argim^ plut, irgmân (Xemsâmän); and a femalc tara^mt^ 
plur. Ura^min (AmanOz), talgomt, plur. Hlgomin (IgUwa), 
fârgënti plur. Urgmin (Temsâmän). A young malc is 
called in Berber igiZy plur. igîzn (Amanûz), awarai^ plur. 
iwarain (Igliwa), ab^êir aj^âujty plur, ij^âudën 

(Temsâmän); and a young female tawarait (Igllwa), 
tab^ëirt (ibidi)y faj'âuty plur. tij^âudin (Temsâmän). 

Many medicinal qualities are attributed to the camel. 
A piece of its larynx is hung round the neck of a child 
suffering from whooping-cough (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Fez, Ait 
Warâin) ; this medicine is offered for sale at Fez. Another 
cure for the same illness is to drink melted camePs fat (Ait 
Saddën, Ait Warâin). The head of a boy affected with 
ringworm is rubbed with camers brain (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). The 
urine of a camel is drunk as a remedy for fever ; but a Berber 
friend of mine told me that he had tried this cure for three 
successive days at Fez without any effect at alL A person 
who has a rank breath rinses his mouth with the same fluid 
(Iglfwa) ; and schoolboys who are afraid of being beaten 
by their master let a camel make water on their legs in order 

^ Sujfrat i. 576. ® See also supra, 1.-82 . 
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to become insensible to pain (Northern Morocco). A head- 
gear consisting of camel-hair cords, which is frequently 
uscd by men in many parts of the country, is considered a 
protection against headache (Ait Warâin). If a calf is 
troubled with vermin {l-gêmla dyâlt lë-bgär)^ a small piece 
of a camers skin with the hair on is tied to its right ear to 
relieve it of the trouble (Ulâd Bû‘äzîz). If a person suffers 
from scabîes, thc bone of a camel is charred and pounded, 
and his body is rubbed with the powder mixed with tar 
(Ait Ndër). Camers flesh is eaten as a cure for boils (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz); and it is considered good for every person to eat 
it at some time in every year, because it strengthens the 
body, the camel being itself a strong animal (Ait Warâin, 
Ait Sâddên).^ On the other hand, should a greyhound eat 
camers flesh it would become ill and die.® A Berber from 
the Ait Warâin told me that a person can protect himself 
against all sorts of witchcraft by pushing his arm into the 
mouth of a camel; but he shoidd first put a stick between 
its jaws to prevent it from biting him. 

Cattle, —An ox is called in Arabic f'mr (Jaur)^ plur. 
fïrdn Qïrân)f and a cow bâqra. In Berber an ox is called 
dâlluS, piur. fâllaH (Amanüz), OBger (ibid,y Iglfwa), 
akentôr^ iküntâr or isdggen (IgKwa), azeyer^ plur, 

izzyârn (Ait Sâddën), afHnâSt plur. ifûndsn (Ait Warâin, Ait 
Wäryâger, Temsâmän) ; a cow iamúgait (Igllwa), tafunâst^ 
plur, tisitan (ibid.), tafûnästt plur. Ufûnâsin (Amanûz, 
Ait Warâin), tafunâstt piur. Sifunâsin (Ait Sâddën), 
tafûnâsty plur, tifúnâsin (Temsâmän), dafúnâsit plur. 
4ifúnâsin (Ait Wäryâger), A calf is called in Arabic ^q/e/f 
plur. ^â/W, fem. ^d/la; in Berber igzz, plur. igéisn, fem. 
tigïztf plur. Ugéizin (IgHwa), ageiz, plur. igéizn (Ait 
Warâin), qinduz, plur. iyndúzn (ibid,, Temsâmän), fem. 
tâindusty plur. tiyndúzin (Tenisâmän), afli, plur. fâjlïn 
(Ait Sâddën). Cattle are collectively called in Arabic bqar, 
and in Berber izgêm (Amanûz) or izgâm (Iglfwa), (plur. 
of azger, ox), izzyârn (Ait Sâddën), ifúnäsn (Ait Warâin, Ait 
Wäryâger, Tcmsâmän). ■ 

We have already noticed some practices which are 
^ See also infra, p. 384. 2 Supra, i. 255. 
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observed when an ox or a cow is bought. Among the Ait 
Wäryâger, if a person buys a cow in the markct in order to 
keep it, he must also buy a small quantity of wheat or fish 
to take home with him to eat; this will make the animal 
lucky. On the other hand, hc must on no account buy 
meat on that occasion. In Andjra, if a cow gives birth to a 
calf, the owner of it should treat the cowherd eithcr with 
rgaif (round cakes made of dough without yeast and a 
little salt) and salt butter or oil, or with sponge fritters, 
called Sfi-yéj, If he omits doing it the cowherd will have 
his revenge : he takes the after-birth (sélwa) of the cow, 
which he got hold of secredy, to the place whcre the calf was 
born, and burns it there in the belief that this will cause the 
death of the calf. Among the Ait Wârain on the day whén 
a calf is born a few friends are invited to supper and treated 
with bâzin^ that is, siksû made of small lumps of flour with 
milk and salt butter; and the calf is for seven days kept 
inside the house or tent so as not to be exposed to the evil 
eye. Among the Ait Temsâmän a cow which has calved 
must for the same reason remain in the yard for forty days. 
Among the At Ubâijîi no fire must be taken out of a tent 
for sevcn days after the birth of a calf (or a child), lest its 
eyes should get diseased.^ At Aglu, when a cow which has 
calved many times dies it is not allowed to be eaten by the 
dogs, but is buried; the cow was good to you, and you 
should be good to her. 

The slaughter of cattle is sometimes accompanied with 
a ritual which makes it resemble a communal sacrifice. 
Among the Jbâla, or at least some of them, the villagers are 
êvery year visited by a so-called dëbbä^ l-bqar^ who selects an 
ox or a cow, or perhaps more than one, to be slaughtered at 
the expense of the villagers, who compensate the owner of 
the aniiïial for his loss. The dëbbdit l-bqar some 

money and food-stuff from the people; and the liver and 
some meat of the slaughtered animal are always given to 
him, while the other parts of it are divided between the 
villagers. During my stay at Dâr Féllaq, in the tribe of Jbcl 
ïJbïb, the village was visîted by such a person, who was a 

^ See aîso sujra, i. 294. 
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shereef of the Wazzan family ; all the cattle werc gathered 
at an open place, and the shecref called down blessings on 
the peoplc and their animals. It is believed that if thc 
selected animal were not slaughtercd it would soon die a 
natural death ; and in Andjra I was told that there also 
would be sickness and death among the other animals, 
whereas the slaughtered ox or cow removes the bas^ or evil, 
from the village. Therc, too, the dëbbd/i Ubqar is always a 
Wazzan shereef. At Mazagan I heard of a dibbdb, lê'-bgdr^ 
a holy man, who visited the villages in the neighbourhood, 
When the animal which he had chosen was brought to him, 
he and the people made fâtîta^ calling down blessings on 
its owncr. They said, Fâtha^ l-flân dtâna bâgra â^na 
a^fqinâh ^dsra^ flän llah yifilifha lih bë l-âira^ ** Fâtfta^ 
So-and-so gave us a cow, we gave him ten, may God recom- 
pense him for it by the ten **. The holy man stroked the 
back of the animal a few times, it fell down, and then he 
slaughtered it. Its body was divided equally between the 
men of the village, but a portion equal to that received by 
every man was also given to the dëbbâJ^ U-bgâr^ who after- 
wards might sell his portion at an unusually high price on 
account of the baraka ascribed to it. Fâtha was also made 
when the animal was dividcd, and once more aftcr the supper 
în the mosque, at which the men of the village, with the 
dibbâl^ li-bgâr^ partook of the mcat. My native informant 
had himself witnessed all this at Sîdi Mûsa, outside Mazagan, 
He said that if the chosen animal is not allowed to be killed 
it will be useless or die, whereas the blessings said in con- 
nection with the slaughter of it are good for the other animals. 
The place in Dukkâla, in the district of thc Ulâd Bû*äzîz, 
where I was staying for a considerable time, had not within 
the memory of the people been visited by a dëbbâh li-bgâr, 
I have not found this custom among any Berber-speaking 
tribes, although I have made fairly extensive inquiries for 
it, particularly among the Rifians and the Shlöti of the Great 
Atlas. 

Cattle are not so stupid as they look, If a funeral pro- 
cession meets a herd of cattle on its way to the cemetery, and 
the cattle are bellowing when it passes, the dead person will 
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go to hell; the cattle are aware of it (Andjra), Yel neither 
cattle nor sheep are intelligent in our sensc of the word, nor 
have they a good memory; hence, if a schoolboy eats the 
brain of either he will forget what he has learned (Fez). 
There may be medicinal virtue in cattle. If a person is 
affected with leucoma Qi-biâ^fi his eyes are painted 

with the gall of a black cow mixed with honey which has 
been procured without driving away the bees witK smoke, 
in the same manner as women’s eyes are painted with 
antimony ; the cow must bc black bccause of the whiteness 
of the affected eyc (IJiâina), 

While the excrements of men and any animals which 
are not used for food are much haunted hy Jnün, the dung of 
cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is regarded as clean and even 
as possessed of some baraka. Cow-dung is used as a means 
of purification.^ In Andjra hunters fumigate themselves 
with the smoke of burned cow-dung in ordcr lo be successful 
in the hunt,® At Midsummer the bees are fumigated with 
it in order that they shall produce much honey and not be 
harmed by the evil eye nor destroyed by ihunder nor robbed 
of thcir honey by vermin; they are purified by the smoke 
of cow-dung just as men are purified by water Among 
many tribes the women who scratch their faces at funerals 
rub the wounds with cow-dung,^ A remedy for ulccration is 
the fresh excrements of a calf: they are heated on one of 
the stoncs of the fire-place and then applied to the ulcer and 
left there for a day or a night (AiJ N^ër).® In the ^iâina, 
before a person is starting to catch partridges or pigeons 
or other birds, he pours some urine of a cow into a 
bowl, and puts into it some arsenic {zâmëfj) and, on the 
top of it, some wheat. He covers the bowl and lets it 
stand till the third day, when he strews the wheat, which 
has now absorbed the urine, at the place where he hopes 
to catch the bîrds ; and I was told that ihey will come 

^ C/. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p. 368 sq. 

* Supra^ l 240. ® Supraj ii, 183 sqq. * Infra^ p, 437 sqq, 

® Rohlfs states {Aäventures in Morocco [London, 1874], p. 90) that 
in some parts of the country wounds are dressed with cow-dung. 
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thcre in great numbers. There are euphcmistic names for 
coW"dung.^ 

The frcsh milk of cows, sheep, or goats is called in Arabic 
^lïb or hdlîb ; and in Berber akfai (Amanûz), takfit (IgHwa), 
ag^ âkffa (Ait Sâddcn, Ait Yúsi), agi (At Ubâhti), aSâffâi 
(Ait Wäryâger), asffâi (Temsâmän, Ait Warâin). Butter- 
milk is called in Arabic Iben ; and in Berbcr agû (Amanûz, 
Igliwa), aggtL anddu (Ait Sâddën, Ait Yúsi), agi asëmmam 
(At Ubâ^ti), agiy (Ait Wäryâger), agi (Xenisâmän, Ait 
Warâin), Curded milk is called in Arabic râyïb or raib ; 
and in Berber ikkil (Ait Sâddën), ekkir (Ait Yúsi), aklil 
(Ait Warâin), aitsil (At Ubâ^ti), aSSir (Ait Wäryâger, 
Xemsâmän),® 

The baraka ascribed to cow's milk and various observances 
connected with it have been described above.® In another 
work I have mentioned many înstanccs of the ccremonial 
use made of milk at the conclusion and celebration of mar- 
riages.^ These rites are largely represented as means of 
making the future of the bride or the bridegroom lucky or 
“ white but in some cases they are, or seem to be, looked 
upon as prophylactic or purificatory rathcr than productive 
of more positive benefits, Thus among the Ait Sâddën the 
custom of sprinkling the bride and the people accompanytng 
her with milk when they pass a village on their way to the 
bridegroom*s place is said to sei-ve the purpose of averting 
evü, namely, the fighting which would otherwise result from 
the discharge of gunpowder by causing encmies to come and 
attack the village with their guns; and a similar ceremony 
took place when the bridegroom’s party went to fetch the 
bride, on that occasion also amidst volleys of gunpowder, 
I am, in fact, inclined to believe that the idea of protecting 
the village which the bride passes from misfortune is a more 
primitive motive for customs of this sort than the intention 

^ Supra, ü, 27, 

® For Berber terms for milk see also Laoust, Mots et choses berbëres 
(Paris, 1920), p. 80. 

® Su^a, i. 102, 103, 221, 223, 236-238, 240, 243-245, 256, 258, 421. 
For the ritual use of milk see also ' Index’, sm. Milk. 

^ See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Moroceo^ ‘ General 
Index s,v, Milk. ® Supra^ ii. 18 sq. 
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to benefit her or to derive benefits from her baraka?' A 
bridal procession, as we have seen, is considered to be a 
cause of ill-luck to anybody who meets it on the road.® And 
when the bride arrives at the bridegroom*s place milk is 
offered her, or when she and her company come near the 
bridegroom*s village they are sprinkled with milk, in circum- 
stances which strongly suggest an intention to neutralise 
the evil influences which she might carry with her to her 
ncw home.® Milk is also made use of in the rites by which 
the animal ridden by the bride is purified after the journey 
to her new home : in Andjra the bridegroom’s mother throws 
an egg which shc has dipped into milk and flour at the fore- 
head of the mule, and among the Iglfwa the bride wipes 
the finger which she has dipped in the milk offered hcr on 
the mane of the animal. Among the Ait Warâin the bride- 
groom*s mother offers the bride on her arrival milk and flour; 
of the former she drinks a little and sprinkles some on the 
people, and of the latter she takes a double handful and throws 
it over her head to get rid of aU the evil influences attached 
to her. In the samc tribe, when the newly married couple 
pay their first visit to the wife's parents, they are received 
by ihe mother with a bowl of milk, of which they drink ; 
this is said to bring good luck. In the ^iâina, when the 
young wife for thc first tüne after her marriage visits her 
parents, the mother, on her arrival, washes her daughter*s 
feet with milk, which was said to be a good thing to do ; 
and when the young husband some days afterwards calls on 
his father-in-law he is received by his mother-in-law, who 
offers him some milk to drink. We have in another con- 
nection spoken of the custom of receiving guests with milk.^ 

Milk is also in some cases used in leave-taking. At Fez, 
when persons are going on a pilgrimage to Mecca, their 
families assemble at the shrine of Sîdi Mhâmmed bel 
lâ-]y[sen, who has the epithet msîfât (*' the sender of 

the jpilgrims **), outside the gate called Bäb g-Gîsa, from 
which the caravan starts. The women trill the sgârïf and 

^ See supra^ ii. 7 sq, ® Supra^ ii. 8. 

® Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco^ pp. 194, 203, 207, 
210, 21^ sqq, ^ Sîtpra^L 540.- 
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sprinkle the forefeet of the departing animals with milk. 
Among the Ait Sâddën, when a person who is going on a 
pilgrimage lcaves his village, the women likewise trill the 
zgârlf and one or two of them offer him milk ; he and the 
friends who accompany him to Fez drink of it, and are thcn 
sprinkled with any milk that is left. This is considered to 
be good fâL Afterwards, when he comes back from his 
pilgrimage, he is received on the road by the villagers, and 
bcfore he cnters the village women again ofîer him milk 
and sprinkle him with it. 

Milk is used as a medicine. We have previously noticed 
the rôle it plays in the ceremonies performed for the purpose 
ofexpellingy»M» from peoplc troubled with them.^ In Andjra 
I was told that when a band of ‘Esâwa are invited to cure a 
sick person they are received with milk. Each of them blows 
on the milk, after which they take it with them into the 
house and make a recitation with the vesscl containing the 
• milk in the midst of them. Then they all drink a little of it, 
and the milk which rcmains is given to the patient to drink. 
In the same district, whcn a cow has calvcd, a small portion 
of ils first milk is mixed with other milk, and this mixture, 
which is called klîla^ is left to dry and then put in drinlcs 
given to persons suffering from some illness. To drink 
much sour buttermilk is good for a person who has been 
stung by a scorpion ® or bitten by a poisonous spider.® At 
Fez a remedy for a cough {sÔHcL) is to drink hot milk which 
has been sweetened with sugar and mixed with pennyroyal. 

Fresh buttcr is called in Arabic zêbda \ and in Berber 
tudit (Amanüz), tamudit (Iglfwa), udi (Ait Warâin), tlussi 
(At Ubâhti), drussi (Ait Wäryâger), trussi^ (Xemsâmän), 
Salt butter is called in Arabic smen ; and in Berber udi 
(Amanûz, Igliwa, Aglu, Ait Warâin), ddhen (At Ubâ^ti, 
Ait Wäryâger, Temsâmän). The baraka ascribed to butter, 
has also been discussed before.^ Among the customs con- 
nected with it we have noticed various methods of protecting 
it from witchcraft, to which it is much exposed. There are 
other practices intended to increase the quantity of the butter, 

^ Supra, i. 34 ^, 347 » 35 i. ^ Infra, p. 3'56. ® Infra, p. 357. 

* Supra, i. 43, loa, 103, 221-223, 245-350, 254-256, 258. 
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though in certain cases ît tnay be difficult or impossible to 
distinguish this purposc from the first named. In order to 
make the butter more plentiful a small piece of a hyena*s 
brain is, either alone (Ai IJbâliti) or together ‘with some 
rock-salt, enveloped in a rag of calico (Ait Warâin) and hung 
on the churn; or it is enclosed in a sealed-up piece of bamboo 
and put into the vessel in which the milk is kept before 
churning (rriâba, Ait Sâddën); or a picce of a hyena*s 
btain (yiâina, Ait N^ër) or liver (Ait N^ër) is put inside 
the churn. In the IJiâina the brain of a hoopoe is put into 
the milk before churning. The Ait Wäryâgcr hang a dead 
hoopoe over the place where they are going to make butter, 
and they also burn its body underneath the aqäirdr^ or 
earthenware vessel in which they make their buttcr, and 
fumigate it with the smoke, leaving the head of the bird 
hanging, as said before. The Ait N^ër burn the feathers 
of a hoopoe and fumigate the vessel in which they keep the 
milk, as also the churn, with the smoke; or they burn a 
. sparrow's nest and fumigate them with the smoke on three 
successive mornings. These practices are supposed to 
increase the quantity of the butter. For the same purpose 
the At Ubâtjti smoke the churn, the milk-pan, and the 
funnel through which the nülk is poured into the churn, with 
bran (an^^oT) which has remained in the sicve at the sifting 
of flour. Among the Tsül a woman tries to make her 
butter plehtiful by the following method : she goes, without 
being seen by anybody, to a desert place where there is a 
crossing of two roads along which animals travel every 
day, takes from there a small stone and a few sticks, puts the 
stone into the vessel in which the milk is kept, and burns the 
sticks so that the smoke enters it. Among the Ait N^ër 
a woman goes to a place where nobody can hear what she 
is doing—^not even the dogs. She uncovers her head and 
the upper part of her body as far as the waist. With a 
hoe which she has brought with her she shovels up the 
earth round a plant of the species called addââ (Airactylis 
gummiferd)^ and strews some bran on the ground around it. 
Then she goes away, but returns the next morning and 
strikes the plant with the hoe, though only once. If it breaks 
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and falls down she takes it home with her, whereas îf it 
sticks to its root it is of no use. In the former case she 
clears it of the dust; she cuts ofï a little piece of it, which 
she pounds and dries in the sun and then burns so that thc 
smoke enters the churn and the vessel in which the milk is 
kept, while they are empty ; and she puts another piece of it 
into the churn, and buries the rest of it in the ground under- 
neath the milk vessel, The piece which she puts into the 
churn is left there for cver. A simpler means of making the 
butter more plentiful, which is used in the same tribe, is to 
put some Teucrium leaves into the funnel through which the 
milk is poured into the chum. I have previously spoken 
of certain methods of producing a similar result which are 
resorted to on New Year*s day and at Midsummer,^ as 
alsû of sorcerous practices by which people attempt to rob 
their neighbours of the baraka which provides them with 
butter,® 

The Sheep.— A ram is called in Arabic b^duli, plur. 
^wâla^ or kebî^ plur. khâî^ and a ewe nâ^ja or gânma (also 
pronounced gâlmci), In Berber a ram is called izîmer 
(Amanüz) or izimér (IgHwa), plur. ieiaTmm, al^âulif plur. 
ibulîn (Ait Séddën), aharfi^ iftarfm (Ait Warâin), 

i^ârrij plur, atyrârin (Ait Wäryâger), iîârri^, plur. aSârän 
(Xemsâmän) ; and a ewe tahruitj plur. tihrai (Amanûz), 
úlij plur, îatin (fbid.j Igliwa), tihsi (Iglfwa, Ait Warain ; 
in Shelha there is the plur. ta^siwir^j tifisi (Ait Sâddën), 
ti^si^ (Xemsâmän), dilpsi (Ait Wäryâger). A lamb is called 
in Arabic iprüff pJur. ^ârfän ; in Berber alqagj plur. 
ilqâgn (Amanüz) or alqagn (Igliwa), fern. tâlqagt (Amanûz, 
Iglfwa), plur. tilqâgin (Amanüz), ikrûj plur, ikrûan, fem. 
tikrutj plur. Hkruin (Igllwa), dâlltcîj plur, i'ällúîn (Ait 
Sâddën), iamerj plur. ismâm (Ait Warâin), iBmäj plur. 
izmân (Temsâmän). Sheep are collectively called xn Arabic 
gnem (also pronounced glem), hw^la (also used as plur. for 
a ram), or n^âj (also used as plur. for a ewe) ; and in Berber 
ulli (AmanüZj Igliwa, Ait Warâin, Ait Sâddën ; in the two 
latter tribes also used as plur. for a ewe), (also used as 

^ Supraj ii. 169, 191, See also sujra, ii. 97, 123, 125 sg. 

® Si^ra, i. 249 sg,f ii. 170. 
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plur. for a ewc; Aît Wäryâger), (also used as plur. 

for a ewe; Temsâmän). 

The sheep, as being considered a holy animal, has already 
figured in our discussion of the barakaj and in the present 
connection I have not much to add. In Andjra custom 
requires that on the day when a lamb or a kid is born thc 
owner of it should give thc shephcrd boiled beans to cat; 
if he does not do so the shepherd will thrust a stake into 
the ground on the spot where the young animal was born, 
and thîs is supposed to cause its death. Among the Ait 
Wäryâger, when a person has bought a considerable number 
of sheep or goats he slaughters one of them so that there 
shall be much baraka in the animals and they shall be very 
fertile.® We have previously noticed a method of improving 
sheep or goats which do not produce ihe usual quantity of 
milk ; ® and cases in which the deficiency in milk is supposed 
to be caused by a tortoise will be mentioned below.* 

There are rites connected with the shearing of the sheep, 
In the I^iâina, where they are sheared in March, the owner 
gives a feast called *örs lâ-glém^ '^the wedding of the sheep ", 
consisting of tä^âm (siksü) with butter, at the place where the 
shearing is performed. The Ait N^ër shoar their sheep 
shortly before the ntsânj that is, the time from 27th April to 
3rd May (Old Style), as they consîder its rain good for the 
growth of the wooL® The owner of the sheep gives in his 
tent a breakfast consisting of sêksit with butter, or bread and 
butter, and sour milk. There are hired men to help him 
in the work or who do it alone, whereas no woman takes part 
in it, If a man has many sheep hc slaughters one of them or 
a goat and, after the work is finished, gives to the workmen a 
meal consisting of sêksü with butter and meat of the slaughtered 
animal, of which he and his famüy also partake. After the 
meal the workmcn make fât^^ calling down blessings on the 
owner and his family and his sheep, and asking God to help 
them again the next year when they are doing the same kind 
of work. The Ait Warâin consider müt l-arâi the xjth of 

^ Supra, l 99-1011 230, 232, 237, 239, 241, 242, 350, 251, 254, 257 sg. 

® See also supra, ii. 350. ® Sujra, i. 199. 

^ Infra, p. 343. s Sufira, ii. 177. 
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May (Old Style), to be the best day for shcaring the sheep 
owing to its healing influcnce on wounds.^ When the work 
has been done—^whether on that day or on any other day— 
and the sheep are leaving the place, the person who did the 
work moves the shears a fcw times in the air as if hc were 
still shearing, saying, Altsum ttddunt iSniun tiSniwin^ 

” Meat, fat, male twîns, female twins ” ; if the sheep take 
fright and run away the flock will prospcr, whereas if they 
take no notice of it there will be sickncss and deaths in the 
flock. Among the At Ubâhti the shearing of the sheep 
also takes place on lyth May. When they have been sheared 
they are sprinkled with water and then frightened with 
shears in the same way as among the Ait Warain. When 
they have run a little the people shout after them derrrrrr ; 
if they stop ît is a good omen, but if they continue to run it 
is bad—^they will be stolen by robbers or eaten by jackals. 
After the work there is a feast consisting of porridge mixed 
with salt bulter, a dish called iuzän. On the same day the 
At Ubâbti also mark the ears of their lambs. The Ait 
Yúsi shear on that day only such ewes as have recently 
lambed, the others having been fleeced before. The place 
where the sheep are sheared is a holy place—^like a mosque. 
There are consequently taboos connected with it,® and people 
are made to swear there on the day when the sheep are 
shcared (Ait N^ër). 

Certain parts of the sheep are used for magical purposes. 
At Fez the horn of a ram is in the autumn hung in every 
pomegranate tree with a view to preventing the fruit from 
dropping ; the horn, I was told, serves the same object as the 
gúrtat, or male figs, which are hung in the female fig trees, 
being likewise regarded as the “ husbands ” of the fruits. 
Among the Ait Yúsi a person, in order to become an early 
riser, washes some sheep*s-wool which has never been washed 
before and drinks the water. In Andjra a wpman who wants 
to tame her husband procures some urine of a Jew and a 
piece of the liver of a sheep or goat and boils it with oil; by 
partaking of this mixture he will become timid like a Jew 
or a sheep or a goat, The Ait N^êr believe that if an 
^ Supra, ii, 181, ® Supra^ i. 232, .241, 251, 
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unmarried woman eats the nose of a sheep, she will have a bad 
husband ; a married woman may do so, but no man, whether 
married or not. In the yiâina pulverised sheep’s dung is 
strewn on the wound of a circumcised boy.^ 

The Goat. —he-goat is called in Arabic plur. 
jedyän^ or 'atrüs^ plur. ^âtâres^ and a she-goat jédya or md^za, 
In Berber a he-goat is called ankkor^ plur. inkkûran (Amanûz), 
abukir^ plur, ihukim (Igliwa), üqbit plur. aqban (ibid,), dtrus^ 
plur. i^äirâs (Ait Sâddën), aqtrib^ iqtrîbën (Ait Warâin), 
amyân^ piur. imüyân (Temsâmän) ; and a shc-goat tagaît^ 
plur. tigittqn (Amanúz) or tigdtpn (IgHwa), plur. 

tigâttân (Ait Warâin), taggap plur. tigattan (Ait Sâddën), 
tgät (Temsâmän). A kid is called in Arabic ^^jdîwi^ fem. 
m^âiza ; and in Berber igjd^ plur. igjdén^ fem. ti^tt^ plur. 
tigjdin (Amanûz, Iglfwa), igêjdi plur. igéjden (Ait Sâddën), 
igid^ plur. igidn (Ait Warâin), igidj plur. igaidên, fem. 
tigidët, plur. tigaidin (Temsâmän). Goats are collectively 
called in Arabic jédyän or m^qz and in Berber tigattan (Aiî 
Sâddën), tigâitân (Ait Warâin), Sheep and goats are col- 
lectively called in Shelha uUi (Amanüz). 

While there is baraka in the sheep, the goat, like the 

donkcy, is a wicked animal, and jnün often appear at night 

in the shape of goats. In order to induce a jenn to give a 

person a bad dream a charm is written on a piece of red paper 

with the blood of a perfectly black he-goat and then fumigated 

with coriander seed {qâsbôf^ and storax {mi^d) (Fez).® In 

Andjra children are not allowed to eat the heart or kidneys 

of goats lest they should get pimples on their faces which 

would last for ever. Yet there is medicinal virtue in the 

goat. A cure for night-blindness is to eat the so-called rbïb 

{processtcs caudatus ?) of the liver of a goat—an animal which 

is said to be able to see by night ®—on which a scribe has 

written something from the Koran and which has then been 

sprinkled with the pounded dry leaves of a herb called 

baénêl^a ; a Berber told me that he in this way had bccn 
1 

^ Infra^ p. 426. 

® Fot the use of the fat of a black he-goat see injra, p. 340. 

® Pliny also says (Historia naiuralis^ xxviii. 47) that goats are able 
to see by night. 
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cured of hîs night-blindness by a scribe from an Arabic- 
spcaking mountain trîbe, The same Berber, a native of the 
At Ubâhtî resident among the Ait N^ër, mentioned the 
following cures for an affection of the eyes called lefsâ^, 
which makes the eye watery, painful in the morning, and 
sensîtive to light, and which is supposed to be caused by 
another person's rank breath or the exudations from his 
armpits or pubes : if the person who has caused the complaint 
is known, the patient procures a piece of hîs clothes, burns it, 
and lets the smoke enter the affected eye, whereas, if he is 
not known, the patîent burns some hair taken from a he-goat 
and exposes the eye to the smoke. Among the Ait Wäryâêûi* 
whooping-cough is cured with the mîlk of a perfectly black 
she-goat, which is taken in the morning on an empty stomach 
warm as it comes from the udder. The Ulâd’Bû'äzîz use 
dung found in the intestines of a goat as a cure îor pcople 
who have been bitten by a poisonous spider.^ In Andjra, on 
the circumcision of a boy, dry goat*s dung is, together with 
other things, put on the wound to make it heal sooner.® 

The DOG, — A, male dog is called in Arabic kelb^ plur. 
kläb^ or plur. or ^ârz^ plur. dwâri^ and a bitch 

kélba or ^^yârwa, In Berber a male dog is called aidi, plur, 
îdcm (Amanuz, Iglfwa), îdi, plur. î^ann (Ait Sâddën), aidi, 
plur. etan (Ait Wäryâger), aidi^, plur. ifan (Temsâmän), 
aqsin, plur. iqninn (Ait Warâin); and a bitch taidit (Amanûz, 
IgUwa), tikninty plur. tiksînin (Igliwa), taks'âunt^ plur. 
tiküz^an taqzint, plur, tiqzinin (Xemsâmän), 

daqzint, plur. diqzinin (Ait Wäryâger). A pup is called in 
Arabic klîyîby fem. klîyba, or ^^^jrîwi^ fem. ^^jrîwa ; and in 
Berber ikzin, plur. ikzinn (IgUwa), akz^âun, plur. iküz^an 
(ibid,), aqzin, plur. iqzinn (Ait Sâddën) or iqzinin (Ait 
Wäryâger, Xemsâmän), a}tdur, plur. ihdûrën (Ait Warâin).® 
The dog has fifty-two properties, one half of which are 
saintly and ihe other half devilish. For example, it watches 
at night, as a saint prays at night; it waits while its master 
is eating, as patient as a saint; it does not bite its master, 
just as a saint does not hurt his friends. On the other hand, 

Stzinfra, p. 357. ® See infra, p, 422. 

® For euphemistic terms for a dog see supra^ îi. 26 sq* 
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ihe dog only watches till daybrcak, when it goés to sleep, 
which is a devilish thing to do ; it makes water even at the 
door of a mosquc ; it barks at scribes ; and so forth. The 
faithfulness of the dog is praised in sayings like these :—Li 
ma ^âddi^ h^ôt Lkläb húma '' If a man has no brothers 

the dogs are his brothers ; L-kelb gélb^t ^âla gelb mûlâhy 
**Thc heart of the dog is in accord with the heart of ils 
master ” (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). At the same time dogs are unclean 
animals.^ They are not allowcd to enter a mosque, and 
scribes have no dogs, nor do they like to touch a dog. If a 
dog enters a dwelling-house the angels of the house will 
leave it (Tangier, Iglfwa).® If a dog eats from a vessel or 
licks it the vessel will break, unless it is washed seven times 
with hot water (Andjra) ; or it must be washed with water 
into which seven stones have been put in order to make it 
clean (AiJ Wäryâger).® To kül a dog is polluting; a 
Rifian said it is as bad as to kill seven men, an idea which 
may be connected with the bdief that a dog has seven lives 
(Ait Sâddën).^ A person who has committed such an act 
must never after perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast with 
his own hands (Hiâina, Ait Yúsi, Ait Ndër, IgHwa, Aglu). 
If he slaughters an animal its meat will be bad to eat (Ait 
Sâddën, At Ubâ|iti, Ait Wäryâger), even worse than the 
meat of an animal which has been slaughtered by a man- 
slayer (Ait Warâin). A Berber from Aglu told me that on 
the death and burial of his brother a dog dug up the corpse 
and ate a portion of it; then a friend of the dead man shot 

^ Cyi Lane, Manners md Cusioms of ike Modern EgyfÜans (Paisley 
& London, 1896), p, iio. 

® The Muhammadans of Syria believe that angels never enter a 
house in which there is a dog (Eijûb Abêla, * Beiträge zur Kenntniss 
abergiäubischer Gebräuche in Syrien’, in Zeifsckrift des Eeutscken 
Paläsiina-VereinSj vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 93. 

® According to a tradition, the Prophet said that when a dog drinks 
from a vessel it must be washed seven times and that the first cleansing 
should be with earth {Miskkät, iii. n. i; English translation by 
MattkewSi vol. i. [Calcutta, 1809], p. iio). 

* The Prophet is said to have forbidden thc killing of dogs, with the 
exception of black dogs liaving two white spots upon their eyes, which 
he ordered to be killed, this kind of dog being the devil {Mishkât^ xviü. 
z. I, voL ii. [Calcdtta, 1810], p. 308). 
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the dog, but was taken ill in consequence, after twenty days 
began to bark like a dog, and after forty died. Some people 
said that that dog was a saint, but others that it was a jenn. 
We have seen that jnün very frequently appear in the shape 
of dogs, particularly black ones,^ which many people refuse 
to keep.® 

If a dog is present when a person is eating hc should give 
food to it; otherwisc he incum great guilt (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) 
or will himself become a dog in the future state (Andjra). 
On the other hand, if he shares his food with the dog it will 
ask God to grant him a great number of children, each of 
whom would give the dog something to eat (Ait Ndër). But 
if a dog or a cat steals food belonging to the scribes of the 
mosque it will have the itch (Ait Wäryâger). If the dog eats 
the flesh or blood of a camel it will bccome blind or die 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz) ; and if it eats the blood of a person it will 
lose its hair (Andjra) or it is bad for the person (Ait Wäryâger), 
If a bitch is addicted to stealing food, its owncr puts its pups 
on the road leading to the market-place so that passers-by 
shall take them up and teach them how to behave; then 
their mother will cease lo steal (iöiä,), We have previously 
noticed certain practices calculated to makc a dog a good 
watch'dog or hunter or to prevent it from running away.® 
In Andjra, if a person wants for all future time to prcvent 
a dog from biting him, he puts a piece of bread on his bare 
foot and offers it thus to the dog. A bitch is made infertile 
by being taken seven times through a slirrup while still a 
little pup (Ait Ndër), or by being made to cat whitewash 
mixed with flour and water (At Ubâhti) or a piece of bread 
into which have been put some dead bees (Andjra). Among 
the Ait Temsâmän a person who kills somebody else's dog, 
unless he has been bitten by it, has to pay for it in whcat, 
which is measured in a somewhat peculiar manner : the 
owner of the dead dog holds it by its tail so that the head 
just touches the ground, and the offender pours wheat over 
it until it is completely buried in the heap. 

If dogs howl (Ait Sâddën, Ait N^ër, At Ubâhti), par- 
ticularly at nlght (yiâina), the village will become empty: 

^ Sufira, i. 267 sq. ® Su/>ra,a. 16. ® Supra, i. 598 sq, 
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its inhabitants will either die or move to another place.^ 
When people hear a dog howling at night they say, Bdsâk 


'âla rdsâky ** [May] your evil [fall] on your head ** (yiâina) ; 
or, ^Â/a ras mûlak^ “ On the head of your master " (Andjra). 
At Fez it is considered bad fâl for a person to meet a dog in 
the morning before sunrise, unless he averts the cvil by 
saying, Yâ nâbbd^ nt^ïn t^énbâlk w dna nérbäh u l-krïm 
*âlîya yéffâh^ barker, you will bark and I shall gain 
money and the generous one will open for me [the gates of 
fortune] But if a dog makes water on a man it brings 
good luck to him: he will become a governor (yiâina). 

Dog*s flesh is used as a medicine.® Little pups are eaten 
by women as a cure for barrenness,® and a piece of a new-born 
male pup is eaten, or some urine of a male dog is drunk, as a 
method of securing the birth of a son.* A Berber from Aglu 
told me of the following custom, which he had himself 
witnessed in his native place and the details of which he 
had learned from his wife, a woman from Mogador. A 
married woman who suffers from an effusion of blood in hcr 
genitals accompanies some unmarried girls when they go out 
to the wood, and she takes with her a dog which has thrce 
colours. The dog is stranglcd, its head and legs are cut off, 
its entrails are removed, and the rest of its body is enveloped 
in a clean piece of cloth and put inside a bunch of wood 
which has been cut, not by the woman herself, but by the 
girls. She carries the bunch to her house, where the girls 
open it, take out the body of the dog, and cut it in little pieces, 


^ Among eastem Arabs the howling of a dog near a house îs 
believed to forcbode death (Burton, Personal Narraiive of a Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madinah and Meccah, i. [London, 1898], p. 302) or to be a bad 
omen, especiâlly if there is a sick person in the house (Eijûb Abêla, loc. 
cii. p. 87 [Syrial). See also supra^ i. 270. 

® For thc eating of dog*s flesb in other parts of North Africa see 
Lyon, A Narraiive of Travels in Norikern Africa (London, 1821), 
p. 52 (Tripoli); Monchicourt, * Répugnance ou respect relatifs â cer- 
taines paroles oû â certains animaux in Pevue tunisienne^ xv- (Tunis, 
1908), p. i8 sqq, ; Bertholon, ‘ Essai sur la religion des Libyens *, ibiâ. 
xvi. (Tunis, 1909), p. 438 sq, ; Bertholon and Chantre, Recherches 
anthropologiques dans îa Berbérie orientale (Lyon, 1913), p. $37 î 
Bates, The Easiern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 177. 

® SuprOj i, 585. ^ Supra, i, 585. 
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which are then boiled and together with siksû eaten by the 
woman for three days. Among the Ait N^ër, if a little child 
is weak, its mother kills a pup, boils it with butter, salt, and 
various spices, and gives a piece of it to the child to eat. A 
Berber from the Ait Warâin told me that he had seen a 
woman eating the flesh of a little pup as a cure for syphilis.^ 
The Ait Temsämän give the flesh of a pup which has been 
boiled in oil to a person who shows symptoms of poisoning. 
At Tangier the flesh of a new-born dog or cat is eaten as an 
antidote againöt witchcraft. In Andjra the first milk of a 
bitch which has pupped for the first time is, mixed with food, 
given to a man who is in trouble; my informant said ihat 
he had himself been released from prison by partaking of 
such a dish.® In the same district men secure themsclves 
against ever being put in prison by having sexual inter- 
cûurse with a black dog. 

Persons who have been bitten by a mad dog are generally 
treated by holy men or shereefs of certain families,® or with 
water taken from a saintly spring; * but there are also othcr 
cures.® Among the Ait Temsâmän sucb a person is taken 
to the sea-shore and forty mdüd (sing. mudd) of sca-water 
are poured over him ; ® but this old method is now becoming 
obsolcte. The following cure is also practised in thc Rïf, 
as well as among Arabic - speaking people in Northern 
Morocco. Some cockroaches are killed, dried in the sun, 
and pounded ; the powder is taken with cold water, and 
immediately afterwards the patient drinks chicken-soup 
without salt; and for seven days he is only allowed to eat 
unsalted food, In order to be effective this cure must be 
undergone within fifteen days after the person was bittcn. 
It is also applied to bitten dogs, with the difference, however, 
that no soup is givcn them. I was told that a person who 
is not cured will have rabies after forty days. In another 
place I have spokcn of the belief that if a person who is 

^ For the use of dog’s flesh as a medicine for syphilis eisewhere in 
Northern Africa see Bertholon and Chantrc, cii. p. 537 ; and Bates, 
op. dt. p, 177 (Sîwah). 

® For a custom relating to the first pups of a bitch, see supra^ i. 607. 

® Supra, i. 157 sq'. ^ Supra, i. 167. 

® See also supra^ ii, 124 sq. ® See also supra^ i. 158. 
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sexually unclean does not keep out of sight of one who has 
been bitten by a mad dog, he will cause the rabies to break 
out^ 

Unlike other dogs the greyhound is regarded, not as 
unclean, but as possessed of haraka?* It is called in Arabic 
slêqi^ plur. slâq^ fem. slôgîya ; and in Berber üskai^ plur. 
ûskain^ fem. tûskait^ plur. tüskdyin (Amanûz, Iglfwa), 
oss^a^ plur. osshain (Aiî Sâddën), ÚsSa^ plur. ûSsâyën (Ait 
Wäryâger), usSa, plur. uSSâin, fem. tTdSSâSij plur. tuSSâyin 
(Temsâmän), abärhuS, plur. ibârhaS (Ait Warâin). Many 
people take care to protect their greyhounds against the 
evil eye,® and paint them with hcnna at the Great Feast.^ 
Their feet are smeared with henna before a hunt in order 
that they shall run well (Uiâina), or after a hunt in a thorny 
country (Ait Sâddën). 

The Cat, —It is called in Arabic qatt^ plur. qfôf^ fem. 
qdtpa^ or mfSS^ plur. mSâS^ fem. méSSa ; and in Berber améSS^ 
plur. iméSSiun (Amanûz), mûSS, plur. imúSSa or imâSSün 
(Iglfwa) or imiSSún (Ait Sâddën) or imúSSwún (Ait Warâin), 
múS, plur. imúSwün (Temsâmän), amSiS, plur, imSîSen (Ait 
Wäryâger), fera. tamúSSa, plur. timûSHwin (Amanüz), 
tamâSSût, plur. timúSSa (Igliwa), tmúSSu^p, plur, pimúSwin 
(Temsâmän). 

The cat, also, has some baraka^ It is good to eat food 
of which a cat has eaten before. This is a cure for nervous- 
ness (Andjra) ; and so it is to wash oneself with water from 
which a cat has drunk (Tangier), or to eat the fiesh of a cat 
(Ait Wäryâger). If a person has been bitten by a venomous 
snake, a live cat is cut up and its opened stomach applied to 
the wound (Temsâmän). Magic qualities are in particular 
ascribed to a cat which is perfectly black.^ Its flesh is given 
to a prisoner to eat to procure his release,® The blood of a 
perfectly black cat is used for the writing of powerful charms. 
A man who is going to see the Sultan procures such a charm 
to prevent anybody at the court from speaking badly about 
him (Uiâîna). A person who is going to dig up money 

^ Supra, ii, 4. ® Supra, i 103. ® Supra^ i, 423, 443, 451. 

* Supray ii. 108, ( 7 / supra, i. 540. ® Supra, i, 103 sq. 

® Supra, i. 599. 
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which has been buried in the ground provides himself with 
the charm i^erjsi Mûrj^na^ written with the same fluid. 
While he is digging, the scribe who wrote the charm is 
fumigating it with gum-lemon and reading an incantation, 
with the result that the Jnün haunting the place will run away 
and leave the digger unmolested. The blood of the black 
cat was said to produce this effect because such a cat is itself 
a jenn (titd,), Jnün frequently show themselves in the 
disguise of cats ; hence nobody would dare to hit a cat in 
the dark.® A cat has seven lives ; hence to kill one is as bad 
as to kill seven men (Tangier, Ait Wäryâger). 

If a cat mews for food while you are eating, she is pra^dng 
that you may become blind so as to be able to take your food 
(Aît N^ër). If a cat walks over a little child which is lying 
on the ground the child, when older, will begin to purr like a 
cat (Ait Waräin). At Fea kittens which are born at the time 
whcn the pumpkins are ripe, so-called qar^âiyen^ are thrown 
away because they will become thievish, whereas kittens born 
at the time when the rose-bushes are flowering, so-called 
wûrdiyfnt are preservcd because they will be good catchers 
of rats and mice. 

In some parts of the country cats are caten not only for 
medicinal or magical purposes but as nourishment. This 
is the case among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, though scribes and 
saintly persons among them refrain from this sort of food. 
The inhabitants of a tent, however, never eat their own cat, 
which has shared food with them and, like the dog of the tent, 
is in their 'är. A servant of mine who was a native of Andjra 
was quite shocked when hc heard of the practice of eating 
domestic cats, although* the people of his own tribe have no 
objection to eating the wild-cat. 

The Domestic Fowl. —^A cock is called in Arabic 
farrüj^ plur. frârâjt or dïk, plur. dyük, and a hen ^^jdâda 
or ^^jâja. In Berbcr a cock is called ajüllus, plur. ifûllûsn 
(Amanûz, IgHwa), afullus, plur, ifuÜúsn (Ait Sâddën), 
yazef, plur. iyazitn (Ait Warâin), yassif, plur. iyazifn 
(Temsâmän), yazif, plur. yaziden (Ait Wäryâger) ; and a 
hen tafûllust, plur. tifûUúsin (Amanûz, IgHwa), tasiiaut, 

^ See suj^a, i. 214 sg, ^ Supra, i, 267 sq. 
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plur. UHMwin (IgUwa), tafullust^ plur, tifullúsin (Ait 
Sâdden), tyaBetf plur. UyaBêtin (Ait Warâin), tyoBit, plur. 
tiyazifin (Temsâmän), ^yazit^ plur. dyazi^in (Ait Wäryâger). 
A chick is called in Arabic fdlüs^ fem. fellûsa^ or if very 
young, i^xa.flîlsa ; and in ’^txhtrftftiSy plur. iflfjusn 
(Xemsâmän), dHSaUy plur. iUSaun (Ait Sâddën), asïpSaUy 
plur. iïhMun (Ait Warâin). Fowls are collectively called 
in Arabic ^^jdäd or and chicks flâlës ; and fowls in 
Berber ifûUûsn (Amanûz), iyazidn (Temsâinän). 

White fowls are looked upon with some regard on account 
of their colour. They are said to belong to the zâwiât of 
Mûläi 'Abdlqâder and are often taken and left there. In a 
house which I occupied at Fez a white hen was allowed to 
walk about freely because my servants said that it gave good 
luck to us, and they refused to kill it.^ In the same town it is, 
for a similar reason, the custom to keep a white cock—a 
so'Called Mg múlâi *Abdlqâder —in a state of liberty in the 
open centre of the house and to refrain from killing it; and 
such a cock, and a farrûj sé6*d Iwäny or cock of seven 
colours ", as well, fetch twice the ordinary price for a cock. 
The latter is used for 'ar-sacrifices intended to influence the 
jnün? but so are black cocks and cocks of other colours also. 
Charms written with the blood of a black hen or a white cock 
are used as a remedy for illness caused by those spirits ; ® 
while the head of a black hen with a charm containing the 
names oijnün written on it with its owri blood is a means of 
causing mischief to an enemy.^ 

A person who eats the liver of a fowl is supposed to 
become a coward (Iglfwa, etc.) ; hence it is not eaten by 
men and boys (Aglu, Ait Warâin) or is not given to young 
boys to eat (Ait Wäryâger, Temsâmän). Yet in Andjra a 
father secretly makes his young son eat the liver of a fowl 
ao that the boy shall become afraid of him. A person, or 
‘ at least a child (Aij Wäryâger), who eats the head of a fowl 
will become night-blind, because the fowl is unable to see 

^ Among the ancient Arabs it was considered unlucky tû kill a 
white cock (GoldziheT, Muhammedanisehe Studieny Ü. [Halle a. S., 

1890]. p. 349)' 

* Supray i, 285, 345. ^ 335^ 4 Sufray i. 360. 
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in thc dark (Andjra, Ait Saddën, Ait Warâin, Ait N^ër); 
and the same will happen to anybody who interferes with 
cocks or hens which are fighting (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). 
In Andjra I was told that it is bad to gnaw at the bone of a 
fowl. In the same tribe, if a little child is fond of eating 
earth, the mother takes some earth from the fire-place and 
puts it at the place where the fowls spend the night, leaving 
it there for three days so that they shall make it dirty. She 
then puts the child on that earth in order that he may eat 
of it and, owing to its nasty taste, never again feel inclined 
to eat earth. The crowing of a cock is sometimes supposed 
to prcdict the weather : if it crows shortly after sunset there 
will be a strong easterly wind, and if it crows in the evcning 
at ^âSa there will be rain (yiâina).^ 

If a newly bought fowl is inclined to run away, it is taken 
seven times round the fire-place and some feathers are pulled 
from its wings and buried underneath the stones of the hearth 
(Andjra). If a hen does not lay eggs, it is hung in a trce with 
the head downwards while it is raining or oil is put 

into its mouth and.genitals (AiJ Wäryâger). 

An egg (in Arabic called bdi4(t^ plur. coll. bai4\ and 
in Berber taglait^ plur. tiglai [Amanüz, IgUwa], tig^lit^ plur. 
$ig^lâi [Ait Sâddên], tamëîlâlt^ piur. timëllâlin [Ait Warâin], 
tând^jätî, plur. tiwj^jârin [Temsâmän]) is used in magical 
or medicinal practices for a variety of purposes ; to promote 
fecundity in a woman,® to increase the capacity of reproduc- 
tion in a man,® to facilitate child-birth,^ to make the weather 
fine,® and at weddings also to make the life of the bride or the 
bridegroom or both bright and happy,® or to help the bride- 
groom to consummate the marriage.’ Charms are written 
with the white of an egg, or on hard-boiled eggs or egg-shells. 

The Bee, —It is called in Arabic näî^la^ plur. coll. ni^âl ; 

1 In Syria it is believed that if a cock crows at night there will soon 
be a change in the weather (Eijûb Abëla, loc. cit p. 9S). 

® Supra, i, 585. ® Supra, i. 581- ^ Infraf p. 370 sq, 

® Supra^ ii. 19, 278, 281, ® Supra^ ii. 19 sq. 

^ Supra^ i. 581 sq. For the ceremonial use of eggs see also * Index \ 
s.v, Eggs; and Laoust, * Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez les 
Berbëres du Haut et de 1 *Anti-Atlasin Hespéris^ i. (Paris, 1921), p, 

53 m- 
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and in Berber täsuit (Amanûz) or tizsuit (Demnat), plur. 
tiz(s)uat tizizwity tiziswa (Ait Sâddën), tsizwitj plur. 
tiaizwa (Temsâmän), dzizwitj plur. ^izizwa (Ait Wäryâgcr). 
Honey is called in Arabic *âsel ; and in Berber tamment 
(Igliwa), tament (Ait Sâddën), tamemt (Ait Warâin), 
tâmmënt (Temsâmän). 

We have seen that baraka is ascribed to the bee and to 
honey, and noticed many observances connected with the 
idea of their holiness.^ If the person who is robbing the 
bees of their honey eats a great quantity of it on the spot 
while the sun is shining and then lies down and sleeps until 
he is in a perspiration, he will always be in good health 
(Ait N^ër, &c.). In the ^iâina, when a young horse is 
bridled for the first tîme, the bridle is smeared with honey, 
which is considered to be good for the horse. It is also said 
to be good to offer honey to a guest. At Fez, after a proposal 
has been accepted, honey is used as a means of making the 
girl ** sweet ” to the family of the future husband ; ® but it 
is never served there at the wedding itself, the partaking of 
it being a regular feature of a funeral. The bridegroom, 
however, not infrequently makes use of honey as an aphro- 
disiac.® We have noticed various rites relating to bees and 
honey which are practised at Midsummer.^ 

The Wild-Boar. —It is called in Arabic ^allûf l-gâbaj 
plur. iklâlëfj dim. ^lîläf \ the domestic boar is called hallûf 
mräbbij and a sow, whether wild or tame, famúda, In 
Berber the wild-boar is called ilfj plur. alfiun (Amanüz) or 
alfan (Iglfwa) or ilfaun (Ait Warâin), irf, plur. irfân 
(Tcmsâmän), irefj plur, irfän (Ait Wäryâger), abtil}ierj plur. 
ibûlkêm (Ait Sâddën), ahällufj plur. ijiâlfân (ibid,)^^ 

The wild-boar, as well as the domestic pig, is an un- 
clean animal and must not be used for food; swine^s flesh is 
strictly forbidden to Moslems in four different places in the 

^ Supraj i, 104, 320 n. 2, 222, 223, 229, 230, 232, 241, 242, 253 sq. 

® SuprUj ii, 22. 

® Cf Hilton-Simpson, îoc. cit. p. 714 (Algeria). 

* Supraj i. 234, ii. 183-186, 193 sg, For the use of honey see also 
Hndex’, s.v. Honey. 

® For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 37. 
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Koran.^ In Andjra I heard the following story as regards 
the origin of the prohibition. In ancient times the Muham- 
madans used to eat pork. It then happened that the hunts- 
men of a village shot a wild-boar and divided it between the 
various households, but omitted to givc any share to a poor 
widow. She began to cry and complain, and God heard 
her complaint and punished the villagers with thunder and 
rain, sickness and death. The people went to the qâ^i of 
the Prophct, Sîdna ‘Omar bel öattab, and asked him why 
they were thus punished by God. He wanted to know if 
they had not done something which might have provoked 
God*s anger, and after thinking the matter over they told 
him about the boar. The qâdi then said that God had heard 
the widow*s cry and decided thatthat part of the animal which 
they ought to have given to the widow must never be eaten 
by anybody. It is thus only a small portion of the pig that 
is unlawful as food, but as nobody knows what part it is the 
Muhammadans must abstain from pork altogether, 

The Koranic prohibition, however, is not always strictly 
observed ; ® in fact, for medicinal purposes it is quite fre- 
qucntly transgressed. The boar is appreciated on account 
of its strength; it is a compliment to call a person a hallûf 
—^it mcans that he is a strong man or a good warrior. In 
Andjra a piece of the livcr of a wild-boar is given to persons 
or animals to eat in order to impart strength to them. The 
person should take such a piece on an empty stomach on forty 
successive mornings; to the animal it is given mixed with 

^ Korany ii. 168, v, 4, vi. 146, xvi. iï6, For the abstinence from 
swine’s üesh among ancîent Semitîc peoples, in ancient Egypt, and 
elsewhere, see Westermarck, The Origin and Develofment of ike Moral 
IdeaSf ii. (London, 1917), p. 326 sgg, Hcrodotus says (iv. 186) that none 
of the Libyans bred swîne, and that the women of Barca abstaîncd 
from pork. 

® Cf de Chénier, The Present State of the Empire of Moroccoy i. 
(London, 1788), pp. ny, 176 ; Rohlfs, Ädveniures in Morocco (London, 
1874), p. 45 ; Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, i. (Paris, 1895), p. 57, ii. 
{ibid, 1899), PP* 297, 492 sg, ; Idem, Une Trihu Zênbie antûmusulmane 
au Maroc {les Zhara) (Paris, 1905), p, 33; Doutté, Merrâkeck (Paris, 
1905), p. 42 sqg, ; Monchicourt, loc, dt, p. 16 sg, (Tunis); Baker, Tke 
Nile Trihutaries of Abyssinia (London, 1871), p, 114 (Arabs of Upper 
Egypt). 
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barlcy. So also the fat of a wild-boar is given to horses in 
order to strengthen them (Fez, Salli). Wild-boar's flesh is 
frequently used as a medicine for delicate children (Iglfwa, 
Ait Wardin, At Ubä^îi). Moreover, to cat such flesh gives 
immunity from pain : persons who eat it in thcir youth will 
never feel pain if they are flogged (Iglfwa), and îf a pcrson is 
afraid of being punished by his governor he may likewise 
make himself insensitive by eating swine’s flesh (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz). Such flesh is also eaten as a remedy for syphilis 
Ait N^êr, Aglu); or a person suffering from this 
disease rubs his body with thc blood of a wild-boar (Andjra). 
The brain of a boar is used externally as a cure for rheumatic 
pain (Aglu). If any one has a sore throat, which makes 
swallowing diffi'cult, he may get rid of his coniplaint by 
putting his hands seven times round the throat of a little 
wild-boar which has been caught alive, as if he were going 
to strangle it (Ait N^êr). A cure for whooping-cough is 
administered by a person who has strangled a wild-boar 
and affects to strangle the patient by pressing his throat 
with his hand seven times, the last time rather severely 
(Ait Warâin). 

Governors and wealthy Moors very frequently keep a 
boar or two in their stables. The smell of thc boar is said 
to be good for the horses and mules (Dukkâla); it makes 
them strong (yiaina, Sallî), or it removes evil infiuences from 
them (Fez)/ Or the boar protects'them from the evil eye 
(Igliwa),® by attracting the first glance of anybody who 
comes into the stable (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). A wüd-boar*s tusk 
is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it from thc same 
danger (Beni Ähsen, Ait Sâddën, AiJ N^ër, At Ubâfeti), or 
from other evil influences as well (Ijjiâina), and it will also 
make the horse strong (Ait N^ër), The Ait Warâin hang 
a boar’s tusk on their churns as a charm against the evil eye. 
In Andjra such a tusk is likewise used as an amulet against 
the evil eye, and the head of a wild-boar is buried underneath 


^ Cf, Höst, of, ciL p. 275 î Doütté, Merrâkech^ p. 44 sq. 

® In Pcrsia a wild pig kept in a stable is supposed to keep the evil 
eye ofF the horses (EUa C. Sykes, * Persian Folklore \ in Folk-Lore, xii, 
[London, 1901], p, 369). 
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the entrances to a garden and to the place where thc animals 
are kept at night {srîbd), A small piece of the skin of a wild- 
boar is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it agaînst 
the evil cye (Dukkâla, Ait Saddën). 

The wild-boar is said to have been once a fql, While he 
was teaching the boys somebody brought to them a dish of 
sêksû. The boys began to throw the siksû at each othcr, 
and the/yf, instead of correcting them, only laughed. Then 
the voice of an angel was heard saying, O wild-boar, tell 
your monkeys that they should let alone the food given by 
God At the same moment the/j ‘2 was transformed înto 
a wild-boar and the schoolboys into monkeys. Even now if 
children, after eating sêksH^ do not clean their fingers by 
licking them, as they ought to do, but by shaking thcm over 
the dish, their mother frightens them by saying that if they 
do so thcy will become monkej^ (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). 

The Monkey. —It is called in Arabic qërd^ plur. 
fem. qirda^ dim. qrîyïd ; and in Berbcr (or azdd'^d ; 

Igliwa), plur, ud^^dn (Amanûz) or (Igl^wa), fem. 

tazddûtfi plur. tim*4d4in (Amanûz), aba^üs^ plur, ibagúsn 
(Ait Saddcn), giddûu^ plur. igiddwaun (Ait Warâin), ärqêâd^ 
plur. ärqwâd (Temsâmän). 

It is a general belief that the monkcy was originally a 
man, who for some fault of his was transformed into a 
monkey, but there are different opinions as to the nature of 
his fault.^ Besides the story told above, there are others 
according to which he became a monkey because he com- 
mitted incest with his sister .(tJiâina), or because he had 
sexual intercourse in the daytime in the month of Ramadän 
(Aglu), or because he urinated in milk, washed his face with 
milk, and cleaned himself with bread after doing his needs. 

The Lion. —It is called in Arabic sbq\ plur, sbô^ât and a 
lioness lëbîya, In Berber a lion is called is^niy plur. izmaun 
(Iglfwa, Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin, Ait Wäryâger), bûharrüy 

^ For similar beliefs cf, Klunzinger, XJfper Egyft (London, 1878), 
p. 400; Eijûb Abêla, loc, cit, p. m (Syria); Brehm, From North Poîe 
to Equator (London, 1896), p. 282 sq, (quoting an Arab story); Pallme, 
Travels in Kordofan (London, 1844), p. 188 ; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of Indiaj ü. (London, 1832), p. 220 sg. 
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plur, ibüharrútën (Temsâmän), and a lioncss tisimt^ plur. 
tinmémin (Iglfwa). 

The lion and lioness were also once human beings, 
husband and wife. As they had no children they went to a 
shriiie to pray for one, the man promising the saint a sheep 
and the woman her bracelet if he granted their request. 
Subsequently the woman gave birth to a child, and they 
went back to the shrine to give to the saint what they had 
promised him. But just when they wcre going to fulfil their 
promises Sitan appeared and told them that it was stupid 
of them to give away such valuable things, since God had 
already blessed them with a child. They followed his evil 
advice ; but they had hardly left the shrine when an angel 
from above said to them, " O lion, why have you and your 
lioness betrayed the saint ? ** At once the man was trans- 
formed into a lion and the woman into a lioness, and thcy 
ate their new-born baby, whom they had brought with them 
(Ait Warâin). 

If a man eats lion’s flesh he will becomc very brave.^ 
Chénier states that mothers used to decorate thcir children 
with the remnant of a lion*s hide on the head, ** thinking that 
by this means they acquire strength and courage **.® The 
claw of a lion is used as a charm against the evil eye (Fez), 
and so is that of a leopard {ibid,, Andjra ; a leopard is called 
in Arabic nmer, plur, nmúra, and in Berber wa^'erzdmmên, 
plur. idwagerzämmën [Igliwa], wagrâr, plur. idwagrär 
[ibid,]j waguiläs, plur. idwaguiläs [ibid^, agilas, plur. 
igiidsn [Ait Sâddën, Ait Warain], agirâs, plur. igirâsn 
[Temsâmän]). But the lion is a dangerous animal. If it 
lets its spittle fall on a person (Ait N^ër) or if it makes 
water on him (Casablanca), he will foUow the beast and be 
devoured by it. A similar story, however, is more frequently 
told of 

The Hyena. —It is called in Arabic dbd, plur. 4^6^d\ 
and in Berber ifis, plur. ifasiun (Amanûz, Igliwa) or ifisn 
(Xemsâmän), fem. tifist (Amanüz, Iglfwa) or îifist, plur. 

^ Cf Jackson, An Account of tke Empire of Morocco (London, 
1814), p. 87. 

® de Chénier, of cit. i. 120. 
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tifisin (Temsâmän), mejjgiul^ plur. imjjgial (Ait Sâddën, 
Ait Warâin). 

It is generally believed that the hyena possesses the power 
of fascinating people with a view to devouring them, a 
belief which is also found in the East ^ and is spoken of by 
Pliny as existing in classical antiquity.® If a hyena makes 
water on a person (Casablanca, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Iglfwa, Aglu) 
or wets its tail and then sprinkles him with the urine (Ait 
Sâddên, Ait Warâin), or when seeking him makes a noise 
(Ait Wäryâger), he-becomes enchanted or loses his senses 
and follows the animal to its den, where it eats him. Or if 
it finds a man in a desert place, walks round him,® and then 
vomits upon him, the man will fall down and be devoured 
by the beast (Temsâmän), But it has no power to enchant 
and do harm to a brave man. There was once in yâha a 
hyena which on the 27 th of Râmadân made water on forty 
scribes, one after the other, as they went out to urinate. It 
took each of them in turn to its den and went then to fetch 
another victim, ao that at last only two scribes were left. 
These became anxious about their friends and went to look 
for them, one taking a gun with him*. The hyena came and 
made water on them also. They did not lose their heads, 
however, but only pretended to be fascinated by the animal 
and followed it. They thus found their friends, and the one 
who carried the gun shot the beast. I was also told that 

^ The natives of Palestine bclieve that the hyena bewitches a person 
and lures him to his den by rubbing against him endearingly and then 
running on ahead (Hanauer, Folk~Lore of tke Holy Land [London, 
1907], p. 270); or that it posts itself near a road and by an irresistible 
power of fascination obliges a traveller to follow it, “ leading him through 
rough and thorny places, in hopes that he may fall and bleed to death, 
or be wom out by fatigue and so bccome a defenceless prey But 
the magnetic force of the beast has no effect upon two persons (Pierotti, 
Customs and Traditions of PaUsUne [Cambridge, 1864], p. 40). 

® Pliny says that magicians have attributed to the hyena “ the power 
of alluring human beings and depriving them of their senses ” {pf. cit. 
xxviii. 27); and that it imitates the human voice among thc stalls of 
the shephcrdsj and while there, leams the name of some o£ them and 
then calls him away and devours him ” {jbid. viii. 44)* 

® Pliny {pp. cit. viii. 44) speaks of the belief that the hyena, by certain 
magical influences,*can render any animal immovable round which it 
has walked three times. 
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, if a man sees a hyena and has enough presence of mind to 
take two stones and strike them against each other, or also 
if he shows the animal his penis, it will not come and make 
water on him (Aglu). 

At the same time the hyena, with its vacant stare, is 
regarded as a stupid animal; hence a stupid person is said 
to be mä^bö^i^ or ** hyenaised Among the Shlöh of Aglu 
and Glawi, whenever a hyena is slaîn, the people of the 
village are anxious that the head shall be cut off and burned, 
because even if a small particle of it comes into contact with 
the head of a person, the latter will become silly or mad for 
■ ever. They are particularly afraid that some woman may 
get hold of the head with its brain and cause mischief with it. 
In many places married women give a small portion of a 
hyena*s brain to their husbands to eat in order to make them 
stupid; the wife thereby gains power over her husband and 
he becomes obedient and indiffcrent to her behaviour (Fez, 
Ulâd Bû*ä 2 Îz, IJiâina, Ait N^ër, At Ubâ^ti, Xeiï^sâmän).^ 
The same effect is produced by givihg the husband a small 
piece of a hyena*s liver (Ait N^êr). Women also secretly 
induce othcr women, whom they hate, to eat a trifle of a 
hyena’s brain. 

Certain parts of the hyena are used for medicinal or 
prophylactic purposes.® At Aglu, if a horse becomes ill, 
the fat of a hyena is burned and the horse is made to inhale 
the fumes ; it falls down and begins to kick, and remains 
on the ground until it is in a bath of perspiration, and then 
it is cured, Among the Ait Temsâmän a person who goes 
to a village at night to steal takes with him a piece of a 
hyena’s or lion’s skin which he waves in the air, with the result 
that the dogs will be frightened by the smell and run away. 
Among the At Ubâ^ti robbers tie round their right arm the 
tongue of a hyena on which a scribe has writtcn something 
from the Koran; this alao wiil frighten away the dogs and 

^ Cf. Leared, Morocco and th$ Moors (London, 1891), p. 300. 
Among: the Shawia of Algeria " hyena's brains are secretly uiixed with 
a person's food in order to send him mad ** (Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit, 
P* 715)- 

® Cf. Klunzinger, of. cit» p. 400 sg. (Upper Egypt). Pliny (0/. cit. 
xxviii. 27) speaks of seventy-ninc remedies derived from the hyena. 
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prevent them from barking.^ In the same tribe people 
protect themselves against the evil eye and jnün by wearing 
a little piece of skin taken from a hyena’s head with some 
words from the Koran written on the smooth side of it.® The 
piece of skin is first put into a mixture of salt and water; 
after it has become dry it is put into water mixed with pounded 
cloves (eqSdan) and henna, and after it has become dry 
again it is fumigated with benzoin. Then it is given to the 
scribe to be written upon, and is finally sewn up in a piece of 
skin. The Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi hang round the necks 
of their animals a piece of a hycna's skin, to counteract 
malignant looks ; but they also say that the smell of the 
hyena is good for the aiiimal*s health. We have previously 
noticcd the use made of a hyena’s brain, liver, and excrements 
for the purpose of increasing thc quantity of the butter ® or 
counteracting spells cast on it.'^ 

The Jackal. —It is callcd in Arabic plur. dyâb^ fem. 

dîbay dim. dwîyïb ; and in Berbcr ussn or uHënt plur. 
uHânn (Amanûz, Iglfwa, Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin) or 
uSSânën (Aiî Wäryâ^cr, Xetnsâmän). 

The jackal coijitains much medicinal and magic virtuc. 
Persons suffering from Uberd —a term applied to various 
complaints attributed to the catching of cold—^have their 
bodies rubbed with melted jackal's fat (Ait N^ër), or eat 
jackal’s flesh which has been boiled in salt butter and flavoured 
with garlic, onions, and cummin ; but after being boiled the 
mcat must be removed from the pot with a spoon and not 
with the hand. The patient partakes of this dish for seven 
days, and eats it with bread made of corn which has not been 
kept in the granary, ** so as not to be cold **; and for the 
same reason the bread should be made without yeast (Aglu). 
If a woman becomes pregnant while she has a suckling at her 
breast and her milk makes the suckling ill, she boils jackaPs 
brain in butter and makes the cbild eat of it a few times, with 

^ Pliny says {of, cit, xxviîi. 27) tbat dogs will never bark at persons 
who have a hyena’s tongue in the shoe, beneath the sole of the foot. 

® Pliny [pj, cit, xxviii, 27) mentions the belief that the skin of the 
forehead of the hyena is a preservative against all fascination. 

® Supra^ ii. 298. * Supra, i. 248 sq. 
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the result, I was told, that ît will recover (Ait Warain), Child- 
less men and women who are desirous of ofFspring burn the 
dried intestines of a jackal and fumigate themselves with the 
smoke, letting it pass underneath their clothes (Ait Wäryâ^er), 
A tnan who is incapable of having sexual intercourse hangs 
the dried gall-bladder of a jackal at his right groin ; I was 
toldthatthis produces a marvellous efFect(Fez). Alying-in 
woman whose breasts contain no milk cures herself by eating 
jackars gall, cooked with butter, on three mornings before 
breakfast (Ait Sdddën). A married woman who wants to be 
divorced by her husband procures from a scribe a charm 
written with the gall of a jackal, and puts it inside thé 
husband*s mattress or buries it at the place where he sleeps ; 
he will then divorce her on the following morning, however 
unwilling to do so he has bcen before (öiâina). 

A man from the At Ubâljti told me that the jackal has 
seven livers, and that a person who eats them in the evening 
will keep awake not only tbat night, but for the future also ; 
hence they are eaten by watchmen. In the same tribe a small 
bit of a jackal is hung round the necks of sheep and goats 
as a charm against the evil eye. Among the Ait Wäryâger a 
person who is going out to steal puts the ear of a jackal in 
his bag in order to keep the dogs from barking ; they will 
scent the smell of the jackal, of which they are much 
afraid. The tongue and the throat of a jackal are eaten 
by young womeu who want to perfect themselves in trilling 
the $gârït (Ait N^ër). Charms are written on the skin of a 
jackal. 

On the other hand, there are also evil tnagic qualities in the 
jackal. If a boy before the age of puberty eats its flesh he 
will have trouble in the future and, however well he behaves, 
will be accused of wrongs done by others (Andjra) ; one of 
my servants, who was often punished for disorderly behaviour, 
exculpated himself by saying that he had eaten jackaTs 
flesh as a boy. Among the UÜd Bû'äzîz, though it is eaten 
as food by ordinary people, it is refrained from by scribes and 
féqra, or saintly persons; otherwise the charms they write 
would be useless and the spittle of the fgër would lose its 
baraka, Yet they maintain that jackaTs flesh is not 
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unlawful, but only makrôhi or “ abominable ”, that is, coU' 
deiïined but atill lawful.^ 

To meet a jackal when you start oti a journey is by some 
people said to be a good omen (Hiaina ^ Ait Wäryâgcr), but 
by others a bad one (Andjra, Aglu).® If a person who is 
travelling sees a jackal in a trap he should turn back ; once 
a man who was going from Aglu to the Wad Sûs failcd to 
observe this rule and was in consequence caught on his way 
and detained as hostagc for some persons who had been 
captured by people living near Aglu. In the yiâina it is 
considered a good omen to see a jackal in the morning ; it is 
then called f-fâleb^ or ^scribe”, ^Âli^ whilc the Ait Sâddön 
call it ftälb ^ÂH at any hour of the day. It is also held to be 
good fâl if the jackal shrieks at nîght during the ploughing 
season : it means that the year will bc good (Hiâina), But 
oncc whcn jackals were heard shrieking in the daytime not 
far from my camp, one of my servants, a native of Andjra, 
became very serious and said that something bad was going 
to happen on that day,* 

The Fox, —It is called in Arabic ak^äb^ plur. aka'b§n^ 
or plur. kdb§ny or fdleby plur. f'âleb ; and in Berber 
arakuky plur. irakukn (Amanüz), aMaby plur. ih'âbaun (Ait 
Warâin), it-'âby plur. iffâbaun (Ait Sâddën), U'aby plur* 
iïdbaun (Temsâmän), ^häry plur, ûhârën or Hhrâwën (Ait 
Wäryâger).® 

The fox contains 366 medicines. If a person is in love 
with somebody and wants to cure himself of it, he burns the 
dung of a fox and fumigates himself with the smoke. If a 
little child cries at night the eye-tooth of a fox is hung round 
its neck. If a person has a molar tooth which is aching he 
hangs outside it on the cheek a similar tooth of a fox taken 
from the same side of the mouth. If a boy sufFers from 
ringworm the blood of a fox is smeared on his head after 

^ C/. Drununond Hay, Western Barbary (London, 1844), p. 18;— 
“ The Mahommcdans of this country . . . will feast upon the jackal 
as a delicacy ® Infra^ p. 333. 

® Cf. Musil, Ârabia Petraea^ iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 311. 

* In Syria it is bcQieved that the shrieking of a jackal at an unusual 
hour forebodes a drought (Eijüb Abëla, loc. cit, p. 109). 

® For euphemistic terms see sufrat ii. 27, 
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it has been shaved. A deaf pcrson pours the meltecl fat 
of a fôx intû his ear to get rid of his deafness. The same 
substance is applied to the armpîts to prevent the growth of 
haîr, and to the chest and the pubes as a preservative against 
disease in those parts of the body. The melted brain of a 
fox is put on syphilitic sores and kept there for four or five 
days, and should this cure prove ineffective the hoofs of a 
dead he-ass ate charred and pounded and the powder is 
mixed with the brain. All these cures are practised in the 
yiâîna. Another remedy for syphilis is to roast a fox with 
head and hair and entrails until it is charred, and to give 
the powder made of it, mixed with honey, to the patient to 
eat (Ulâd Bû'äzîz); among the Ait Tcmsâman it is to be 
taken on forty mornings before sunrise. Among the Ait 
Warâin a part of the body of a fox, aJways including the 
head, is charred in an empty earthenware pot which has 
never been used before; it is then pounded and the powdcr 
is boiled with either butter or oil, which should be very old 
and rancid, and the mixture is partaken of by the syphilitic 
pcrson seven mornings on an empty stomach. 

In other tribes the powder made of a charred fox, mixed 
with honey, or with honey, butter, and spices, is taken in 
the morning before breakfast as a cure for an affection of 
the heart (AiJ Wäryâger) or for Iberd (Ait N^ér). Men who 
have been made impotent by witchcraft burn the penis of a 
fox and fumigate their own with the smoke.^ The gall of a 
fox is üsed by women for practising witchcraft, for example, 
with a view to inducing a man to divorce a rival wife.® In 
the Uiâina a person who is going out to steal at night hangs 
on himself the dried ears of a fox to prevent the dogs from 
barking. If a fox makes water on a boy while he is sieeping 
the boy will become ill or die, because when he wakes up he 
will'be frightened by the smell (Ulâd Bû'äziz), 

If a person meets a fox in the morning when he is going 
somewhere, he should turn back because it is a bad omen 
(Andjra, Uiâd Bû'äzîz, Uiâina, Ait Warâin, Ait N^ër, Aj 
Ubâljti). This belief, however, does not seem to be universal; 
for a man from Aglu told me that it is on the contrary a good 

1 Supra, i. 573. ® Supra, ii. 23. 
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omen if a person meets a fox when he sets out on a journey.^ 
The Ait Warâin maintain that if a person who is going out 
at night to steal hears a fox making a noise; he ought to 
go back. They also believe that if a fox barks in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, somebody in the village will die. 
Among the Ait Wäryâger the barking of a fox is supposed 
to indicate that the wind will be westerly, in Andjra and the 
ôarb that it will be easterly. Charms are written on the 
skin of a fox. 

The WeäSEL. —It ia called in Arabic/^r^ l-'hail^ " the 
mouse of the horses ” ; and in Berber iâsrit igaddyên^ ** the 
bride of the mice ** (Ait Wäryâger), tabgagat^ tibgagatin 
(Temsâmän), 

The weasel is used as a medicine for horses and mules 
and, less often, for men. It is dried and burned, and the 
* sick animal (Ulâd Bû‘äzîz, IJiâina, AiJ N^ër, Ait Wäryâg^er) 
or person (Xemsâmän) is made to inhale the smoke, The 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz also fumigate abscesses in persons with the 
smoke of a burned weasel. 

The GazellE. —It is called in Arabic gjsSl, plur. 
gûzlän, fem. gzâla ; and in Berber aznkuS, plur. iznk^ad 
(Amanûz), amilal, plur. imëlâln (Iglfwa), amlâl, plur. 
imlâln (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin), tigâiSit wúzgar (Tem- 
sâmän). 

Among the Ait Warâin, if a gazelle is caught, it is taken 
to the women to look at, so that they may give birth to 
children with eyes as big and black and beautiful as those 
of the gazelle.® Their women fasten a small bag with 
gazelle’s dung to their necklaces on account of its scent. In 
the Arab portions of the tribe men mix ^ome dry gazelle's 
dung with the klf, or Indian hemp, they are smoking in 
order to become jolly. Charms are written on the skin of a 
gazelle, 

The Hedgehog. —It is called in Arabic qanfüd (in 
Dukkâla gânfüd), plur. qnâfed, fem. qanfûda, dim. qnîfed \ 

^ Cf, Musil, op, cit. iü. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

® Jackson says {of. cii. p. 80) that “the greatest complmient that 
can be paid to a beautiful woman, is to compare her eyes to those of the 
gazel ”. 
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and in Berber hûmjiamd^ plur. idbúm.}iamd (Amanûz), 
búmhâmd^ plur, idbúmbiâmd (Igliwa), inikf^ plur. inâkfën 
(ibid^f insi, plur. insaun (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin), insi^, 
plur. ansâin (Temsâmän).^ 

It is said that the hedgehog was once a man who prosti- 
tuted his sister and in punishment was transformed into a 
hedgehog (IJiâina). It is very rich in medicinal virtue,® 
and some parts of it are used as charms against the evil eye. 
Women burn the skin of a hedgchog with its bristles on, 
mix the ashes with henna, and put the mixture in their hair 
to make it grow strong (Igliwa), The bristle of a hedgehog, 
together with a written charm, is worn as an amulc^against 
the evil eye (Demnat). A horse which has a cold in the head 
is made to inhale the smoke of thc skin and bristfV of a 
hedgehog, which are burned under its nose (Agl^ If a 
person suffers from fever, the bristles of a hedgehbg are 
burned and the patient is fumigated with the smoke i(Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz). A bridegroom who îs incapable of consummating 
the marriage during the first night fumigates his penis with 
such smoke ; and it is perhaps on account of the bristles that 
the melted fat of this animal is used as an aphrodisiac, a 
man smearing his penis with it to increase his sexual power 
(Uiâina), Another cure for impotence in a man is to eat 
the penis of a hedgehog W'hich has been boiled in oil or 
butter, but it must not be eaten together with other food ; 
and the same part of the animal is also dried and pj;Merved 
for future use in case of need (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâiiî);^^^ 
person who cannot see well chai^ the head of a hedgehog, 
pounds it and mixes thê powder -with antimony, and paints 
his eyes with the mixture (Ait Sâddën). Women hang the 
right jaw-bone of a hedgehog on the chest over their clothes 
to prevent sleepiness (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). Its jaw-bone is, 
together with other charms, hung round the neck of a little 
child as a protection against the evil eye (Andjra), and 
grown-up people wear a similar charm for the same purpose 
(Ait N^ër). The blood of a hedgehog is smeared on the 
head of a boy suffering from ringworm {daqâHâr), so that it 

^ For a euphemistic term see sufra, ü. 37. 

® Cf Hilton-Simpson, lûc. «V. p. 712 (Algeria), 
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shall be covered with hair as the hedgehog is covered with 
bristles (Ait Wäryâger) ; -wonien smear it on their cheeks 
if they are losing their natural colour and bcgin to look 
blackish, a complaint called dess (IJiâina) ; and it is also 
applied to feet with a cracked skin (ibid!) and to warts (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz). Among the Ait Warâin, if a little child is affected 
by the milk of its mother because she has become pregnant, 
or if its stoxnach becomes tender and swollen, the intestines 
of a hedgehog are dried, pounded, and mixed with old and 
rancid oil or salt butter, and the mixture is given to the 
child to eat. The Amanüz give the gravy of a boiled 
hedgehog to a child suffering from the first of these com- 
plaints. The gall is uscd as a cure for deafncss : it is boiled 
in oil and a little of it is put a few tîmes into the affected ear 
(At Ubâjiîi). The liver contains medicine for night-blindness 
(bute^^jis) ; it is kept over fire for a moment at smiset, and 
its blood is then squeezed into the eyes of the patient (Xem- 
sâmän). The roasted and pounded liver of a hedgehog, 
mixed with honey, is also given to schoolboys to eat in the 
morning on an cmpty stomach in order that they may 
remember their lessons (Ait Wäryâger). The boiled flesh 
of a hedgehog is caten as a remedy for witchcraft (Tangier). 
But to eat the flesh of this animal may also be attended with 
danger: it may cause dysury, and in some cases it makes 
syphilis break out afresh in persons who seemed to have 
been cured of it (Ait N^ër).^ 

The hedgehog is said to belong to the domcstic animals 
of the jnün and therefore to be meskûn (Ait Sâddën, Ait 
Warâin).^ The same is the case with 

Thk Porcupine, —It is called in Arabic dêrb^ 
drüb^ fem. dirba^ dim, drîyîb ; and in Berber aruS^ plur. 
irtisan^ fem. tarust^ plur. tarúiin (Igliwa ; the Amanüz also 
use tarûHn as plur. for artôî)^ ärui, plur. âruin (Ait Sâddën), 
arui, plur. aruin (Ait Warâin, Xemsâmän).® 

The flesh of the porcupine is used for food. Among the 
Ait Warâin the man who cuts it in pieces says, for each piece, 

^ For the use of the gut of a hedgehog see stijra, i. 403 sq. 

® Supra, i. 277. 

® For a euphemistic term see supra, iî. 27. 
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Awili awîlii ** Woe woe I ” This wîll make the meat increase, 
whereas if he omits saying these words it will become less. 
So also the woman who puts the meat into the pot repcats 
the same phrase for each piece. Although awîli is generally 
a bad word, used by people in wailing, there is in this case 
baraka in it. While the meat is being boiled the pot must 
be well covered up. In the yiäina the dish from which it 
is eaten must also be kept well covered, on account of the 
baraka attributed to the flesh of the porcupine. 

The flesh is used by the Ait Warâin as medicine for 
l-berd^ or, as they call it, asmaiy showing itself in rhcumatic 
pain or various other symptoms. A woman who suffers from 
sore breasts rubs thcm with the forefoot of a porcupine (Ait 
Warâin), or hangs thc foot of a porcupine, which has becn 
painted with henna, over the affected breast (IJiâina) ; ^ 
remedies of this sort used by women in childbed will be 
described in the next chapter.® Women use the bristle of 
the same animal for painting their eyes with antimony, 
which is supposed to be good for the eyes (Temsâmän). 

Another animal belonging to the domestic animals of the 
jnün is 

The Hare. —It is called in Arabic drneb or usually 
lârnebj plur. rwânëb^ fem, arnâba or larnâba ; and in Berber 
autil^ plur. iutlan (Amanüz, Iglfwa), buigran^ idbuigran 
(Igliwa), autuly plur. iutlan (Ait Sâddën), âirzez^ plur. ierzaz 
(Ait Warâin), ayâziz^ plur. iyâzaz (Temsâmän) or iyâzizn 
(Ait Wäryâger), fem, tayâzist, plur. tiyâzaz (Temsâmän). 

The hare is said to have been once an old woman, who 
was transformed into a hare because she acted as a panderess 
(Ait Sâddën). It menstruates like a woman and is therefore 
an unclean animal which should not be eaten ; but this rule 
is not strictly observed. It is eaten both as food and for 
magical and medicinal purposes. At Aglu, if a hunter has 
killed a hare, he eats its head in order to be lucky in his 
hunting in the future; and if a boy who is three years old 
is not yet able to stand on his legs, the charred and pounded 
head of a hare, mixed with salt butter, honey, and oil, is 

^ Cj Hilton-Simpson, ioc. cit. p. 711 sg, (Algeria). 

® Infia, p. 400 sg. 
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given to him to eat on difFerent occasions until he has eaten 
the whole of it. Among the Ait Sâddën, if a woman is 
troubled with a constant eifusion of blood in her genitals, 
she eats the liver, lungs, and spleen of a female hare, boiled 
with oil or butter. Among the Ait Wäryâêer, if a person 
suffers from nîght-blindness (bütâllis)^ the liver of a hare is 
roasted and cut into three pieces by the schoolmaster of the 
village, who then writes something from the Koran on them, 
The patient takes one of the pieces and goes with it in the 
evening after sunset to the dung-heap (4ä8ubâit) of the house, 
calls a dog, and eats the piece of the liver, giving little bits 
of it to the dog as welL On the two following evenings he 
does the same with the other pieces of the liver ; and then 
he will get rid of his complaint. At Aglu and among the 
Igliwa scribes write love charms and other charms with 
the blood of a hare, saffron, and Moorish ink, a few words 
with each of them separately. We have previously noticed 
charms against the evil eye written with the blood of a hare 
and saffron, and other charms against it consisting of the 
dried blood of the same animal together with a fierB?' 

If you go anywhere in the morning and meet a harc it is 

a bad omen (Dukkâla, Andjra, Ait Wäryâêcr, IgKwa), 

especially if the hare is asleep and wakes up and runs ahead 

of you (öiaina). The Ait Sâddën and the Ait Warâin 

maintain that it is a bad foreboding to see a hare shortly 

after setting out on a journey, although not so bad that you 

need go back on that account; and that if a person goes out 

hunting and sees a hare the first thing, he will get no bag 

» 

on that day, 

The Mouse, —It is called m Arabic/âr, fïrâny fem. 

fâra, dim. fúiyar ; and in Berber agärda^ plur, agârdain 
(Amanûz), a^day plur. igrfain (Iglfwa, Ait Warâin), dim. 
ta^d^i^ (Iglfwa), a^fa^ plur. igrfain (Ait Sâdden), agâda^ 
plur, igâdâin (Tenisâmän). 

Mice are given to sucklings to eat as a medicine if they 
have become ill because their mother is pregnant with a 
male child (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). 

The Bat. —It is called in Arabic tair /-/?/, plur. tiôr 

^ Supraj i. 442 
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/“/î/, or (in the dialect of the Ulâd Bû'azîz) 14U ; and 
in Berber iailâlt (Iglfwa), tamzzigst (Aglu), Iwútwai (Ait 
Warâin), ârwú^wa^ (Xemsâmän). 

The bat is used as medicine for fever. It is dried and 
burned and the smoke is made to pass underneath the clothcs 
of the patient (Ait Wäryâger) ; but among the Ait Temsâmän 
the bat must havc been caught and killed by a person whose 
name is Mûhâmmed and it is burned at once. In Andjra 
the smoke of a bat is inhaled by persons suffcring from fever 
which is supposed to have been caused by the moon. Among 
the Ait Warâin something from the Koran is written on a 
bit of the skin of a bat and on a piece of paper ; these pieces 
are then burned and the person suffering from fever fumigates 
himself with the smoke, and this is done for three days. 
In the Hüâina, if a man*s children die at an early age, he 
procures a bat, splits it open, puts harmel inside it, and 
fastens it to his wife*s belt, with the result, I was told, that 
hcr future childrcn will remain alive; this is a protection 
against ^tjnün^ who are supposed to havc caused thc earlier 
children’s death, A bat which has had its entrails removed 
and then been dried is hung in houses and shops to bring 
prosperity (Tangier). The right wing of a bat is hung on 
the churn if the milk does not produce the usual quantity 
of butter, and witchcraft is supposed to be the cause of it 
(Ait Warâin). Young girls smear their genitals with the 
blood of a bat in order to prevent the growth of hair (Fez), 
The bat, however, may also be the causc of disease. The 
Shlöb of Aglu and Glawi believe that if a bat flies over a 
little child at night, the child will be affected with an illness 
called tamszigst or tailâlt, like the animal itself, which makes 
it vomit the milk it has sucked and also shows itself through 
other symptoms ; hence mothers are afraid of taking their 
infants out in the evening, and shut the door of the house as 
soon as they hear the flight of a bat outside. This illness 
is cured by certain scribes who can tell when a child is 
suffering from it by measiiring various parts of its body and 
comparing the measures with those of a bat. In Aglu the 
mother may take the affected chüd to the shrine of Sîdi 
‘Abdrrähman Lhänbûbi, on the sea-shore. She gives a 
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white cock lo one of the saint*s descendants who is on the 
spot. He removes the covering from the chest of the saint, 
dresses himaelf up in it, puUing it over his head, kills the 
cock over the head of the child, collects ihe blood in a vessel, 
and rubs the body of the child with the blood. If on the 
following morning the blood is stül found on its body il 
will dic, but if it has disappeared thc child will recover. 

There are families who on the birth of a child have to 
hang on it some earth from a shrine, since otherwise it 
would become ill or die ; but this charm loses its efficacy if 
a bat flies over the child, or a person or animal steps over it 
(Tangier). 

The StORK. —It is called in Arabic bdlârij (plur. the 
same) ; and in Berber aswû^ plur. isüa (Iglfwa), bellärj^ 
plur. idbêllârj (Amanûz), berrârj^ plur. iberrârjn (Ait 
Sâddcn, Ait Warain), bellêrjf plur. ibëllérjên (Xemsâmän). 

The stork was once a judge who married and after the 
consummation of the marriage madc his ablulion with 
buttermilk; and he committed another sin also. He 
smeared the threshold of his office wiLh soap so that the 
people who entered it slipped and fell down, He only 
laughcd and laughed ; but an angel of God said to him, 
** O stork, why did you do wrong to Moslems ? ” At the 
same moment he was transformed into a stork; and he has 
still a black cloak and a white cloak, he has the henna of the 
bridegroom on his fcet, his eyes are black with antimony, 
and he is going on laughing as before, (Ait Warâin ; a 
similar though less dctailed story was told me by a man from 
the Hiâina). According to another account the stork was 
a wealthy man who once when there was a famine sold corn 
to the people and smeared the staircase of his house with 
soap, so that the customers should fall whcn they walked down 
with their corn, and he only laughed at it (Iglfwa).^ Or the 
stork was once an agurram^ or saint, who was changed into 
a stork because he had sexual intercourse with his daughter 


(Aglu). Old writers on Morocco tell the story that a company 
of Arabs who plundered people going on a pilgrim^ïS^I^" * 

^ Cf, Saîd Boulifa, Textes berberes en dialecte de VAtiag^atocain'' \ 
(Paris, 1908), p. 252 sg, (Dcmnat). \ 
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* Mecca were at the request of the Prophet transformed into 
storks byGod.^ According to Ali Beythe Moors believe that 
the storks are men from some distant islands, who at certain 
seasons of the year take the shape of birds to come here; 
that they return agaîn at a certain time to their country, 
where they resume their human form till the next season 

Nobody is allowed to kill a stork ; to do so (Ait Warâin) 
or to take an egg or a young bird from a stork*s nest (yüâina) 
would cause fever. According to an old writer storks are 
reckoned to be ** an Enchanted People, that have a peculiar 
Dialect to themselves : And so infatuated is the King him- 
self, that if the best Moor in his Dominions should Kill one 
of them, he would infallibly take away his Life for it 
Chénier suggests that this repugnance to killing storks may 
be due to the regularity with which these birds utter their 
cries, and the motion they make with their bodies, which, 
in some sort, resembles Âat of the Mahometans when at 
prayer Among the Ait Warâin it is the custom to bury 
a stork which is found dead, and to make a small on 
the grave, and this is afterwards visited by persons suffering 
from fever, as though it were a sîyïd. AU Bey states that a 
great part of the funds to maintain the hospital used for the 
treatment of lunatics at Fez " has becn bequeathed by the 
wills of various charitable testators for the express purpose 
of assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of 
burying them when dead 

In Andjra there are women who, before they begin to 
make butter, burn some powder made of dried stork's eggs 
and fumigate the churn with the smoke. But the stork may 
also be the cause of evil events. If it builds its nest on the 

^ St. Oloa, TÂe Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1695), p. 30; Höst, op. cit p. 276. 

® Ali Bey, Travete in Morocco, &c., i. (Londoti, i8i6), p. 74. 

^ An Account of South-Wesi Barbary, edited by Ockley (London, 
1713), p. 66. 

* de Chénier, op» cit i. 289. 

® Ali Bey, op. cit i. 74. Cf. Budgett Meakin, The Land of the 
Moors (London, 1901), p. 70 sg. ; van Gennep, Vétat actuel du prO’ 
bUme totémique (Paris, 1920), p. 239, quoting a communication of 
W. Margais. 
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roof of a house the house will become empty, either because 
its inhabitants will abandon it or because they will die ; yct 
this will not happen if the bird is driven away in time. So 
also, if a stork sits down on the roof of a house or in the yard 
outside, the place will become empty. If it builds its nest 
in a fruit tree, the tree will wither away. If the storks are 
white and clean when they arrive there will be much sun- 
shine and heat and the year will be bad, whereas if they 
are gray and dirty there will be enough rain and the year 
will be good (yiâina). 

The Raven. —It is called in Arabic grâb^ plur. göräb^ 
fem. grâba ; and in Berber ageiwar^ plur. igeiwâm^ fem. 
tagêiwart^ ^XutJigeiwârin iKm^tm.’tj^akaqqai^ il^<tqqain^ 
fem. taftaqqait^ plur. tik^qqâyin (Iglfwa), dâqqar^ plur, 
Vaqqâm (Ait Sâddën), baqqar^ plur. ibaqqâm (Ait Warâin), 
dbagra^ plur. dihagriwin (Ait Wäryâ^er), tbagra, plur. 
tiha^iwin (Tcmsâmän). 

The raven was also formerly a man who committed a sin : 
he was intrusted with something belonging to another person 
and, when it was claimed back, denied that he had got it; 
in consequencc of which he was transformed into the black 
bird he is at present (IJiâina). I have also heard that the 
raven was once a blacksmith; and this may be the reason 
why it is so difïicult to shoot a raven—it sees the bullet and 
flies away (Aglu). To shoot a raven may also be attended 
with evil consequences. I was told of two men among the 
Bni Msâuwar who did so and whose guns burst, and similar 
things are said to happen among the^ Ait Wäryâger. In 
Andjra I heard of a man who became mad because he killed 
a raven. 

If a woman is losing her hair, a raven is killed and charred 
and her head is smeared with the powder mixed with honey 
(Andjra) or with water or oil (Ait Warâin) ; this will give 
her a good growth of black hair, like the feathers of the 
bird. But the pipkin in which she' roasts it must never have 
been used before (Andjra). If a person suffers from fever, 
the feathers of a raven are burned and the patient is fumigated 
with the smoke (Xemsâmän). A childless woman who is 
desirous of offspring tries to get hold of a raven to kill and 
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drink its blood, warm as it ôows from the body (Aglu). 
The raven is eaten as a cure for syphilis (Ulâd Bû^äzîz, Ait 
N^ër, Igiïwa) ; thîs is particularly the case with its liver 
(Dukkâla), but the bird must have been caught and killed 
“ in the name of God ** (Aglu). The gall is used for various 
purposes. A woman who for some reason of other wants to 
induce a man to divorce his wife procures some hairs from 
her head, a piece of her chemise, and some earth from her 
fûotprint, and mixes these things with the gall of a raven. 
Some of the mixture she gives to the man in his food, another 
portion she burns so that he inhales the smoke, and a third 
portion she puta underneath his bed. Then his wife will 
appear to him black like a raven, and her speech will be as 
bitter as gall, and he will send her away in consequence 
(Ulâd Bû^äzîz). The Ait Sâddën drink the gall, still warm, 
as a aafeguard against bulleta, and also to rcmove a^qqaf 
(fqâf) caused by witchcraft 5 but they say that the gall of a 
raven is difïicult to procure, because when the bird is shot 
it generally drinks its own gall before it dies so as to prevent 
people from getting hold of it—a belief which I have also 
found elsewhere (Xemsâmän). If possible to procure, the 
gall is also drunk as a remedy for fever Among the 

Amanüz it is, mixed with honey or sugar, given as medicine 
to a child who has become ill by sucking his pregnant mother. 
In the Uiâina it is used as medicine for leucoma (Jë-biâd fi 
l-'ain)t the eye being paînted with it just as when women 
paint their eyes with antimony; but it is necessary that the 
gall should have been removed from the bird immediately 
after its death. The Aij Sâddën paint an eye suffering from 
the same disease, which they call Hmëllit with a mixture of 
the dried and pounded brain of a raven and safFron. The 
neb of a raven is hung round the neck of a little child as a 
protection against the evil eye, and for the same purpose a 
raven's foot is tied to the chum (Ait Warain). Charms are 
written with the blood of a raven (Uiâina). 

If there are many ravens gathered together and crowing, 
they are calling for rain (Ait Warâin), or even a deluge of it 
(Ait Sâddën), If one raven is heard crowing in the yard 
of a house, somebûdy in the house or in the village will soon 
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die (Ait Warâin)> If when settîng out on a journoy in the 
morning you see a single raven, it is a bad otnen and you 
should go back (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, tliâina, Ait N^ër, Ait Warâin, 
Temsâmän, Iglfwa) ; ® but if another raven turns up (Tem- 
sâmän) or if you see two ravens together ® (IJiâîna, Ait N^êr) 
or even separately (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) it is a good omen, or at 
any rate you may go on if you wait for an hour or two (Ait 
Warâin). The Arabs of the Hiâina say, /«;' ^rébbgn u dlb 
hdrbân u zêrbân —meaaing that it is good fâl to see two 

ravens or a jackal or snake which takes to flight. If you 
see more than two ravens, some people say that you may 
go on (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Ait Warâin, Ait N^er); but others 
maintain that three or any odd number * of ravens are a bad 
omen, though four or any even number of tho^e birds are a 
good one, and that in the latter case it is not necessary that 
the even number of them, if more than two, should be seen 
together (yiâina), The AiJ Wäryâger believe that if a 
person goes somewhere at any hour of the day, it is a bad 
omen to see one raven ahead of him but a good one to see two. 

The Owl. —It is called in Arabic mAhaj yúkaj or some- 
times sarsâra ; and in Berber auwöé (Amanûz, IgUwa), 
piur iwôka (IgUwa), fem. tauwöktj plur, tiwôkin (Amanûz ; 
also used as plur. for auwô^ or tiwâka (Iglfwa), iwûétj plur. 
tiwúHn (Temsâmän), dgûiiy plur. figúyin (Aij Wäryâger), 
mûkka (Ait Sâddën). 

The following story is told about the owl. Sîdna Sulei- 
man's wife once said to her husband, " If I am dear to you, 
you wül make for me a bed of the feathers of birds He 
then sent for all the birds, and they came, every one except 
the owl. He ordered the eagle to fetch the owl, and so he 
did. Sîdna Suleim^n asked the owl why he did not come 
at once. The owl said, I was thinking of three things 

^ Cf. WeUhausen, Reste ar<dischm Heideniums (Berlin, 1897), 
p. 203. 

® For similar beliefs cf. Villot, MceurSj coutumes et instituiions des 
indigënes de VAlgérie (Alger, 1888), p. 225 ; Eijüb Abëla, loo. cit 
p. 107 (Metâwile); Musil, of, cit, iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea); Wilson, 
Peasmt Life in ihe Holy Land (London, 1906), p. 51. 

® Cf Musil, of, cit, iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

* Cf, Villot, op, cit, p. 22$ (Algexia). 
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—** What were they ? —** I was thinking which is longer, 
the day or the night, and I found that the day is the longer, 
because the moonlight night belongs to the day**.—“And 
the next thing ? "—I was thinking who are more numerous, 
the men or the women, and found that there are more women 
than men How ? —" Because a man who does what 
women say is himself one of them **. There was yet a third 
question to be answered; and Sîdna Suleim^n approved 
of the answers so highly that he sent away the birds without 
depriving them of their feathers, all except the bat, who 
had been in a hurry to ask him to take his feathers and there- 
fore has none on his wings (Iglfwa). 

The eye of an owl is used as a means of preventing a 
person from falling asleep. Hc ties it round his right arm 
(IJiâina), or fastens it to his head (Iglfwa), or eats it boiled 
(Ait Warâin, Xemsâmän), and a shepherd boy has it hung 
round his neck (Ait Warâin). Both eyes are also removed 
and put into water. I was told that one of them always 
sinks and the other one floats ; but while some people sew up 
thc eye which sinks in a small leather case and wear it as a 
charm to prevent sleepiness (Ait N^ër), others eat the eye 
which floats for the same purpose (Ait Wäryâ|^er). Another 
method of keeping awake is to paint one*s eyes with powder 
made of the eyes of an owl (Andjra). At Demnat an eye of 
this bird, attached to a string, is worn by a child round the 
neck as a charm against the evil eye. It is said that a gun 
which has killed an owl will never be hurt by envious looks 
(Ait N^ër). At Aglu, if a child has sucked its mother while 
she is pregnant she procures a young owl, cooks it with salt 
and cummin, and eats of this dish—which should be kept on 
a looking-glass—and gives it to the child to eat of for seven 
days ; thia is supposed to save îhe life of the child. 

We have seen in earlier chapters that owls, like bats, 
may be dangerous to lîttle children.^ For an illness caused 
by an ôwl flying over the head of a child there is the following 
cure ; the mother places a brass bowl (úas) on the top of the 
child*s head and makes water in it, saying, ÉarMra gâlbef 
sarsâra^ ^*Sariâra (an onomatopoetic expression referring 

^ Supra, i. 166, 401. 
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to the splashing and used for the sake of the rhyme) conquered 
the owl 

In Morocco, as elsewhere,’* the hooting of an owl is 
regarded as a death portent. The Ulâd Bû'äzîz believe that 
if an owl hoots on the roof of a tent or house the life of its 
owner is in danger. He then tries to turn the danger of 
death upon the owl itself by saying, Fâlâk fi qrâbäfi Your 
Jäl be in your bag ” ; but some people prevent owls from 
coming to the tent by tying to its roof a stake with a piece of 
black tent-cloth attached to it. The belief that thc hooting 
of an owl on the roof of a house at night forebodes the death 
of its owner is also found among the Iglfwa. The Arabs of 
the Hiâina have the idea that if an owl is heard hooting at a 
house in the evening or at daybreak somebody in the house 
will die, unless it is driven away or shot, as in such a case the 
bqs^ or evil, will go away with it; when it is heard the people 
say, Mâka fâlâk *âla râsakf “Owl, your fâl be on your own 
head The Ai{ Wäryâger maintain that the hooting of 
an owl outside a house indicates that somebody in that or a 
neighbouring house will die, and thcy drive the bird away 
by throwing at it a sooty piece of a br^cn old earthenware 
pan or fire at it with a gun. The AijrSâddën and the Ait 
Wârain say that if an owl is heard at night in a village some- 
body there will die before long, and they try to shoot the 
bird so that it shall not be heard another night. If a person 
has died and been buried and the owl is still hooting, the 
whole place will become empty—not through the death of 
all the inhabitants, but because they will have to abandon it 
for some reason or other. Among the Ait Temsâmän an 
owl which is heard hooting at night is driven away witfa 
stones, lest some person or animal in the village should die 
or some other evil should befall its inhabitants. 


^ Villot, cii, p. 225 (Algeria); Wilson, op. cit, p, 51 (Palestine); 
Felkin, * Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa in Proceedings of 
ihe Royal Society of Edinônrgh, xiii. (1886), p, 230 (the Fors are 
Muliammadan negroes); Wuttke, Der dentsche Vôîksaberglauhe der 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), §§ 165, 274, pp. 124, 203 (Germany); 
Elworthy, The Evil Eye (London, 1895), p. 91 sq, (generally). In 
Syria it is believed that a house on which an owl is heard hooting will 
soon be destroyed (Eijüb AbSla, îoc, ciU p. 87), 
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It is a bad foreboding to see an owl in the morning (Ait 
Sâddën^ Ait Warâin), If a person who is starting on a 
journey hears an owl hooting he should turn back at once/ 
whereas it is a good omen to hear an owl producing a quick 
and trilling sound (Aglu). 

In the Ijliâina the right eye of an eagle-owl Qpäl mûkd)^ 
after being dipped into pounded harmel, is worn by a person . 
who wants to keep awake. It is also used for the purpose 
of finding out the secrets of women : if a man puts it into 
the right hand of his wife or daughter while she is asleep, she 
will begin to talk and tell what she has done during the day. 

The Vulture.—I t is called isgi by the Rifians of 

Xemsâmän, 

They char and pound its body and use the powder, mixed 
with water, as medicine for persons who have eaten poison. 

In order to attract and catch one of these birds they throw the 
carcass of an animal in a desert place. The powder made 
of the chatred body is also offered for sale. 

The Partridge.^ —It is cailcd in Arabic plur. colL 

kjel or yül ; and in Berber taskkurt^ plur. tiskkih'in 
(Amanûz) or tiskurin (Igllwa ; there is also the masc. form 
askkur^ plur. iskuran [the Amanûz use the fem. plur. 
t%skkürin\ for the male bird), tâskkurt^ plur. Hskkurin (Ait 
Warâin), ^äsikurî, plur, is^úrân (Ait Sâddën), îâskJ^uê^ 
plur. Hssérin (Xemsâmän), 

If a partridge takes flight dose to a person in the morning 
it is a gûod omen (Ulâd Bû^ädz, bliâina)—is then called 
** bringer of profit ’*; but at the same time it causes 
misfortune to the hare because it wakes up the sleepy 
grayhounds (Ulâd Bû*äzîz). If a woman finds a nest of 
partridge eggs when she is out gathering fuel, she removes 
her belt, lays it down over the eggs, and puts it on again; 
and she then takes the eggs and eats them when she comes 
home again. It is believed that if she does not do this 
she will be divorced by her husband; for her finding the 
eggs means that some other man is desirous of having her, 
and by.putting the belt over them she drives away the 
bas (yiâina). A person who is troubled with watery 

^ Cf, Musil, op, ciU iiî. 3ii’(Arabia Petraea). 
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eyes (dêm*d) paints them with the gall of a partridge 

(ibid.). 

The Pigeon. —^The wild-dove is called in Arabic limâma^ 
plur. coll. lïmäm ; and in Berber timilla^ timälHwin 
(Amanûz), tmälla^ plur. timâlliwin (Ait Warain), tmâ^^ja^ 
plur. timâj^jiwin (Xemsâmän), jâKmâmty plur. tâlimâmin 
(Ait Sâddën). The tame pigeon is called in Arabic Ikmâmaj 
plur. coll. Jl^mâm ; and in Berber atbir^ plur. itbzrn (Amanüz, 
IgHwa, Ait Warâin), adbir^ plur. idbiân (Temsâmän), 
tâl^mâmtf pltir. tâl^mâmin (Ait Sâddën). 

The wild-dovc is holy—a shereef (Hiâina) or shereefa 
(Ait Warâin) or jqir (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). It is the herald of the 
reaping season— Ila jät^ limâmajâbef l-mênjelfi l-h^8^mha^ 
** When the wild-dove comes it brings the sickle in its belt ** 
(yiâina)- A wild-dove once saved the life of the Prophet 
when he was persecuted by Christians, by telling them that 
he had gone one way although he had gone another, and 
for this reason the faithful were forbidden to kill any bird 
of its species. Yet there are people who seem to have no 
scruple against killing this bird, for examplc the Ait Sâddën. 
The tame pigeon is frequentiy killed and eaten. But the 
Shlöh of Aglu and Glawi refrain from killing any pigeon, 
whether wild or tame; if a person shoots such a bird his 
gun may burst because it may be a saint (Aglu), and if any 
one sees somebody else shooting a pigeon he covers his eyes 
and says, DdnubAnëk fihfiënnïk^ " Your sins be on your head *' 
(Igliwa). The Ait Temsâmän believe that if a person sees 
a single tame pigeon and shoots it he will become ill, because 
it may be a jenn ^ or a saint, but that if he sees many such 
birds together there is no dangcr in shooting them. The 
Ait Wäryâger consider it unlucky if doves are living in a 
house, because they want to make it empty. In the same 
tribe, if a person suifers from fever, the dried dung of 
pigeons is burned, thc smoke is made to pass undemeath 
his clothes, and he inhales it as it comes through. Among 
the Ait Sâddën a charm written with the blood of a white 

^ Cf ?L tradition mentioned by van Vloten, ‘ Dilnionen, Geister und 
Zauber bei den alten Arabem in Vienna Orienfal Journalt viî. (1893), 
p. 240. 
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tame pigeon is worn as a cure for illness caused by insêlmën 
{jnün)j and the patient may besides be made to eat the bird, 
boiled without salt, and to drink the gravy. In the IJiâina, 
also, charms are written with the blood of pigeons. 

It is believed that if a wild-dove lays three eggs one of 
them will become a turtle-dove. This bird has, from its 
cooing, got the name dukrû4lak {4^krú~llak ; in the dialect 
of the Ait Sâddën dkôr-lldK)^ which means ** praise God 
It is a scribe among birds, who says his prayers at the regular 
hours. If kept in a house it gives blessing to it, though only 
on condition that it is well looked after—^he who does not 
feed his turtle-dove contracts much sin ; but I have also 
heard the opinion that there will be little prosperity in a 
house in which a turtle-dove is kept. AIl agrce, however, 
that it is good to take such a bird to a shrine as a present to 
the saint, and this is frequently done. It is forbidden to kill 
a turtle-dove ; but magic is sometimes practised with its 
feathers. In Aglu, if a girl is anxious to get married, she 
gets hold of some feathers of this bird, lays them underneath 
a she-camel which has never given birth to young ones, and 
lets them remain there until the camel has made water on 
them ; she then puts them into a piece of cloth, which she 
ties round her right arm, and hopes to get a husband soon. 

The Hoopoe {Upupa epops). —It is called in Arabic 
hâdhud or bel hädhud ; and in Berber 4^uibaht (Ait 
Wäryâger), tbuibakt^ piur. ibüibâgën (Temsâmän), hudhud^ 
plur. idhudhud (Amanüz), Ihâdhüd (Ait Sâddën), Ihäthut • 
(Ait Warâin). 

The hoopoe is rich în magic and medicinal virtue.^ After 
its entrails have been removed it is dried, and then worn as 
a charm; it makes him who wears it feared by others, it 
protects him against witchcraft and the evil eye, it neutralises 
any spell which has been câst on him. It is also hung up 
in a shop as a safeguard against theft and evil looks and as 
a charm for good luck (Tangier). Among the Ait Warâin 
the dried head of a hoopoe, enclosed in a small case of 
leather or brass, makes people friendly to him who wears it; 

^ Cyi HÖst, op, dt, p. 278 (Morocco); Hilton-Simpson, loc, cit. 
p. 707 (Algeria). 
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he will have nothing to fear even though his sheikh sends 
for him with a view to arresting him, because the charm will 
cause the sheikh to change his mind. We have seen that 
the hoopoe is used for protectîng milk and butter from witch- 
craft or increasing the quantity of the butter,^ as also for 
preventing the jnün from haunting buried money and from 
striking the person who subsequently digs it up.® The Ait 
Sâddën believe that the right eye of a hoopoe, tied between 
the eyes of a person, enables him to see buried treasures and 
other things under the ground. This belief is founded on 
the idea, also prevalent among the Ait Warâin, that the bird 
itself can see those things ; hence it says hut hut huty meaning 
there, there, there ! from which it has got its name. 
At Fez the eye of a hoopoe, attached to a string, is hung 
round the neck of a child as a charm against the cvil eye ; 
while a man hangs it on himself in order to increase his 
sexual capacity. 

The blood of this bird, ndxed with water and sugar, is 
given as medicine to a child who has sucked his pregnant 
mother (Amanüz). In many parts of the country the heart 
of it is eaten by scribes and schoolboys to strengthen their 
memory (Ulâd Bû‘äzîz, Uiâina, Ait Warâin). Thus among 
the Iglfwa and at Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive and then killed is boiled and given to a boy to 
eat, with the result that he “ will learn by heart anything 
he sees At Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive is also used for another purpose, It is removed 
from the live bird, its blood is squeezed out and mixed with 
saffron and Moorish ink, and a love charm is written with 
the mixture, to be used by a man who wants a certain girl 
to fall in love with him. He buries the charm at the threshold 
of the house in which she is living, and hopes that the girl 
by walking over it will be induced to love him. But the 
charm may be deprived of its efficacy by a counter-charm 
made of a crested lark, 

* 

The Crested Lark {Gaîerita cristata).—It is called in 
Arabic msîsi de l-harf or, in the dialect of the Hiâina, 
musstsi ; and in Shelha tamkrâzt (Aglu). 

^ St^ray i. 248, ii. 298, ® Supra, i. 311. 
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If a 'woman suspects that a man is charming her to love 
him in the manner which has been just described, she may 
frustrate him in his endeavour by roasting alive a crested 
lark until it is charred, pounding it and mixing the powder 
with salt butter, and partakîng of the mixture for seven days 
in succession. In the Idiaina the charred and pounded body 
of a crested lark, mixed with honey, is eaten on sevén con- 
secutive mornings before breakfast as a remedy for dysury. 

The Swallow.—I t is called in Arabic \oftâifa^ plur. 
coll. h'Ottaif] and in Berber aflillis^ plur. iflillisn^ fem. 
taflillist^ plur. tiflillîsin (Igliwa), tiflillst, plur. tiflillsin 
(Ait Warâin), plur. difriddas (Ait Wäryâger), 

tifr^^jisti plur. tifrif^jâs (Temsâmän), talilwaffj plur, 
ililwâ^ên (Ait Sâddën). 

There is baraka in the swalîow ; it is said to be a shereefa, 
and swallows are called ^ôffaif n~nbij '' the swallows of the 
Prophet”. They bring good luck to the house in which 
they nest. Nobody must kill a swallow; to do so would 
cause fever (Ait Warâin). And if a person takes hold of a 
swallow his hand will tremble ever after (Tangier).^ 

I am told, however, that the prohibition of killing swallows 
is sometimes transgressed by jugglers from Süs. Seven 
young birds are charred and pounded, and the powder is 
mixed with râs UfiânS (literally, ‘*snake*s head”, an incense 
which I cannot identify), the fat of a black he-goat, and human 
excrements, This mixture is put into a jug, which, covered 
up, îs buried in a dunghill and left there for twelve days. 

It is then kept out-of-doors for twelve nights in starlight and 
for six days in sunshine so that its contents shall get dry. 
The stuff is pounded, and when the juggler puts a little of 
the powder in his mouth he will be able to transform one 
thing into another simply by spitting. He can do so with 
the assistance of the jnün, 

Swallows are also caught to be used for medicinal pur- 
poses. The neb of a swallow is put into the mouth of a 
little chüd in order that it shall soon begin to speak (Temsâ- 
män). A person keeps his eyes in a good condition by 

^ In Syria it is believed that a person who takes hold of a swallow • 
încurs the risk of getting fever (Eijüb Abëla, loe. ctU p. 95). 
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touching the inside of the eyelid with a raw and unbroken 
egg of a swallow or with a young bird newly hatched (Ait 
Wäryâger). The Ait Warâin have the following cure for 
jaundice The young.swallows in a nest are, during 

the absence of their mother, painted with saffron diluted in 


water. When the mother, on her return to the nest, finds 
her young ones yeJJow, she thinJcs that they suffer from 
jaundice, and brings a small stone to cure them with. This 
stone is removed from the nest, and the patient eats a little 
gravel taken from it as a remedy for his illness, The 
remaining part of the stone is preserved fof future occasions 
or is sold as medicine for* jaundice. When the young 
swallows are painted yellow it is necessary to use a feather, 
lest their mother should feel the smell of a human hand and, 
in consequence, desert her young ones instead of bringing 
a stone to cure them. 

The SPARROW.~It is called in Arabic búrfäl^ plur. 
brâfäl ; and in Berber plur. izakkiun (Amanüz), 

azukkij pluf. izukhin (Demnat), ajjâuj^ plur. ajjäujn 
(Iglfwa), zâkit plur. izôkiyän (Ait Wäryâ^er), plur. coll.jyawf 
(Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin) or bûtqabbézin (Temsâmän). 

The sparrow is used as an aphrodisiac. In Andjra a man 
chars and pounds the bodies of some eight or ten sparrows 
and mixes the powder with lâ~sél 4^ l-mâtrünt that is, honey 
which has been sucked from the str,awberry-tree and is noted 
for its lack of sweetness. Into this mixture he puts forty 
quite small scraps of paper, and takes the mixture on an 
empty stomach on forty successive mornings ; his sexual 
capacity will then become as great as that of a sparrow. A 
sparrow^s nest, as said above, is used for the purposc of 
increasing the quantity of the butter.^ 

The Night-Heron (Nycticorax griseus), in Arabic 

called fair 

It is an ominous bird. The Ulâd Bû'äzîz believe that if it 
flies towards the east people will die, and that if it flies towards 
the west domestic animals will die. It is onthe move atnight.® 


^ Sufiraj îi. 298. 

* Cf. Ifby, The Omithology of the Strcdts of Gihraltar (London, 
1875), p. 187, 
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The Tortoise. —It is called in Arabic fëkrün or afkevy 
plur. fkârén \ and in Berber butëgra (Amanûz), Ifkron, 
plur. lëfkârn (Aît Sâddën), afkrûn, plur, ifkr^n (Ait Warâin), 
ikfär, plur. i^fârën (Ait Wäryâger), iifä, plur. isfâraun 
(Temsâmän). 

A tortoise is never killed except for medicinal or magical 
purposes, and -water tortoises, I believe, are not killed in any 
drcumstances. People are afraid of them, as they are 
frequently supposed to be jnün ; but when living in a spring 
or pond connected with a saint-shrine they are regarded as 
the servants of the saint and help to cure patients visiting the 
place.^ Even when thc water in which they live is not 
associated with a saint they may act as doctors. At Aglu 
there is a haunted pond, called tamda Uglu, ** the pond of 
Aglu", which îs visited by persons who have an obstinate 
wound on the foot; the patient dips the foot into the water, 
and some of tbe tortoises living there which are looked upon 
as lëmluky or jnün, come and remove the alfected part of the 
flesh, 

At Fez land-tortoises are kept on the roofs of houses as 
charms against the evil eye.^ Among the Ait Wäryâger the 
boiled flesh of a tortoise, prcpared with salt, is eaten by sick 
people. In several tribes the flesh of a tortoise boiled with 
butter or oil and spices is given to a suckling whb has become 
ill because its mother is with child (Ait Sdddën, Ait Warâin) ; 
but it may be necessary for the efficacy of the cure that the 
tortûise shall be killed by a boy or man whose name is 
Mûhâmmed (Xemsâmän). The Ulâd Bû^äzîz give such 
flesh boiled with salt butter and onions, together with the 
gravy, to a child which has been sucking its mother while 
pregnant with a male child, as also to the foal of a horse 
or a young mule or donkey which has become sick from a 
similar cause. The flesh and cggs of a female tortoise, 
boiled with butter, are given to a boy who is weakly (Aglu) 
and are also eaten by a woman who is desirous of offspring ; 
she eats of it wbile in bed, well covered up, so as to induce 
a perspiration (Ait Warâin). Tbe shell of a tortoise is 

1 Sufra, i. 85 sqq. See also sujra, i. 392. 

'® Swôra, i. aöa. 
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burned and the smoke inhaled by a person who has become 
thc victim of witchcraft (Tangier). Oii the othcr hand, a 
piece of a tortoise-shell is also used by a married woman for 
thc purpose of taming a rowdy and quarrelsome husband : 
she throws it into the fire without his knowlcdge, and when 
it begins to crack he becomes quiet (ibid,), We have 
previously noticed a sorcerous rite in which a married woman 
makes use of a tortoise to prevent her husband from taking 
another wife.^ 

A tortoise may have an evil effect on cows, sheep, and 
goats. Among the Ait Wäryâger, if the owner of a cow 
which has calved does not give the cowherd the usual meal 
of bread and salt butter, the latter takes rcvenge by throwing 
a tortoise at the cow, which in consequcnce will never again 
give birth to a calf. The Ait Ndër believe that if a tortoise 
enters the place where they keep their sheep and goats, the 
female animals will have diseased udders and producc only 
a small quantity of milk. But there is a cure for it. The 
whole fiock is taken to a shrine and a cut is made into thc 
ear of one of the lambs or kids, or a small picce of its ear is 
cut off, and at the same lime a promise is made to the saint 
to give him the animal when it has grown bigger. Moreover, 
some earth from the shrine, enveloped in a piece of calico, 
is hung round the neck of the ram or buck-goat which is 
the propagator of the flock, or, if there are several such 
propagators, round the neck of one of them Among the 
At Uba^ti) if a sheep or goat is deficient in milk and the 
cause of it is supposed to be that a tortoise has come near it, 
an unmarried girl removes the kerchief from her head and 
wipes with it the udders of the animal, The Ulâd Bû^äzîz 
believe that if a tortoise enters a tent and remains there, 
the milk in the churn will only give a very small quantity of 
butter. Contact with the blood or urine of a land-tortoise 
is said to cause warts (ttâlâl ; Ait Sâddën), 

Frogs AND Toads, —K frog or toad is called in Arabic 
grâna^ grâin^ or jrânat plur. jrâin ; and in Berber 

alfsa^ plur. ilfsiun (Demnat), agruy plur. igi^a (Amanûz, 
Iglfwa), ag^ru, plur. ig^ra (Ait Sâddën), cjrû^ plur. ijra (Ait 

^ Supra, i. 575. 
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Warâin) or ijâwan (Xemsâmän), ^ärfsiuti plur. iqarqriwên 
(Aiî Wäryâger). 

There is a general fear of killing a frog or toad. At 
Aglu a man killed one with a stone, and his arm became 
paralysed. Among the IgHwa a person who killed a frog 
had fever for a year, and elsewhere also fever is supposed to 
be the consequence of such an act (Ait Wäryâger, &c.).^ 
At Tangier I heard of a boy who died because he had killed 
a frog; and many persons are said to have died or become 
ill because they have caused the death of a frog by treading 
on it, or their childten have died or become ill in consequence 
(Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). Frogs and toads are frequently 
supposed to bejÄÄÄ, or haunted hq jnün ; but I have also 
been told that the frog is a fqêra^ or female saint (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz). It is constantly repeating the phrase, ** There is 
no God but Alläh ” (Aglu, Igllwa). When a frog is found 
inside a house or tent it is poUtely asked to go away or is 
gently removed with a slipper or otherwisc. Somc people 
say, when they see a frog, “ ïn the name of God the merciful 
the compassionate **; and among the Ait Warâin the person 
who sees a frog also shuts his mouth and covers it with his 
hand so as to prevent his teeth from getting bad and falling 
out. At Fez, if a person sees a frog or a toad sitting and 
looking at him, he spits towards it and says, A^mîfek qbel 
fa*mîniy I made you blind before you make me blind " ; 
he thinks that it is z.jenn. In the same town there is a belief 
that if a frog is found in the water inside the house it is a bad 
omen : the house will become empty becausc its inhabitants 
wiU either die or abandon it. 

My Berber secretary from the Ait Sâddcn told me that 
he had heard from an old woman who was a witch that if a 
person puts on the top of his head the skin of a green frog, 
he can go to the market and take from there anything he 
likes withoüt being seen. The same man had been told by 
scribes from other tribes that if a person puts on his head 
the skin of a toad with something from the Koran written 
on it, he will be invisible as long as the skin remains there, 

^ In Syria a person who takes hold of a frog is supposed to incur the 
risk of getting fever (Eijûb Abëla, lac, cit p. 95). 
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and can consequently commit Lheft without heing detectcd-^ 
They had also told him that the fat of a toad prevents any- 
thing which is smeared with it—a person*s hand, a piece of 
paper, calico, or anything else—^from being affected by fire, 
A method of preventing a visitor from coming back to the 
house is to kill a frog and rub the threshold of the entrance- 
door with its body ; this will act as a kirâha ^ as soon as he 
has stepped over the threshold (Tangier). A woman who 
is losing hair may put a stop to it by sprinkling the hair with 
the powder of a charred toad mixed with henna (Aglu). A 
cure for an abscess on the hand or arm or foot is to split 
open a frog, apply it to the abscess, and leave it there for a 
day or a night (Aiî N^ër)- ûarbîya women kiss a 

kind of a small green frog called jrîng^f s-súlfan in order to 
be able to trill thc sîgârît nicely. At Amzmiz I was told 
that if two partners want to divide the property they have 
in common but cannot agree as to the division of it, they 
make a frog the arbiter by putting it on the disputed border 
and making it jump by touching it. My scribe from Glawi 
doubted the accuracy of the statement, but at Demnat I 
heard that this practice is known to exist among some of 
the Great Atlas mountaineers. 

The Chameleon. —It is called in Arabic fâfa or (in 
Dukkâla) bútúa ; and in Berber tUkâ^fia (Shelba)> mmhäbâis^ 
plur. immä^âiUn (Ait Sâddën), tâta (Ait Warâin), tâtaf plur. 
tâtiwin ('X'emsâmän). 

The chameleon is used for many magical and medicinal 
practices.® It is a remedy for witchcraft.^ Among the 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz tents and persons are fumigated with the 
smoke of burned chameleons if there is a suspicion that 
witchcraft has been practised in the tent or an illness has 
been caused by it. Among the Ait Warâin, if a person has 

^ For witchcraft practised with the skin of a toad see infra^ p, 555. 

® See sujfrat i. 212. 

® Cf. Hilton-Simpson, îoc, cit. p, 710 (Algeria). 

* According to Emily, Shareefa of Wazan [My Life Siory [London, 
P‘ 307)» fhe leg of a chameleon, seven needles, a piece o£ steel, 
some gum'ammoniac, a small piece of myrtle root, and seven leaves 
of the same plant, all sewn into a doth bag, are worn as a curc for 
witchcraft. 
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been made ill by be'witched food, a chameleon which has been 
roasted and then boiled with bulter is given to the patient 
to eat. A woman who has been made infertile by witchcraft 
burns a young female chameleon alive on a Friday at the 
hour of the mid-day prayer and fumigates her genitals with 
the smoke, and when it cracks the spell is broken. A piece 
of a chameleon is burned underneath the churn to prevent 
the butter from being affectcd by sorcery (a custom also 
practised by the Ait Sâddcn). If a suckling is injured by 
the milk of its mother because she is with child, she roasts 
a chameleon and then boils it in butter, and gives it to the 
infant to eat.^ If a domestic animal has been bitten by a 
snake, a piece of a chameleon is burned and the wound is 
fumigatcd with the smoke.* These cures are supposed to be 
particularly effective if the chameleon has been born and 
caught in the month of the 'ÂSûr; hence the Ait Warâin 
are in the habit of catching chameleons in that month and 
keep them dried to be used when occasion requires. Among 
the Ait Temsâmän a chameleon is caught on the 'âiûra day 
and made to lick a young boy, who is then able to cure a 
burn in another person by licking it. In the ^Jiâina, when 
a horse or mule or donkey is supposed to have been injured 
by the evîl eye, a dried chameleon which has been caught 
on the ^âsúra day is burned underneath the animars nostrils 
so that it inhales the smoke. At Tangier a live chameleon 
is put into a piece of bamboo, which is then sealed and kept 
in the house or worn by a person as a charm against the 

^ Höst says (0/. «V. p. 380) that powder made of a dried and pounded 
chameleon is given to a child who has been afFected by its motheris milk, 
that persons suffering from fever are made to eat the dried flesh of the 
same xeptile atid are besides fumigated with the smoke of its burned 
naîls, and that women boil and eat chameleons in order to become stout. 
At Demnat, according to Saïd Boulifa {of, cit p. 33), a woman when 
getting up after her deliverybums the head of a chameleon and fumigates 
herself with the smoke. 

® According to Budgett Meakin {The Land of the Moors [London, 
1901], p, 75), the dried body of a chameleon is used as an antidote to 
snake-bite and as an aphrodisiac. Leared states (0/. dt, p. 305) that the 
chameleon is supposed to destroy snakes by droppîng a portîon of its 
glutinous saliva on the head of the sleeping reptile {cf Höst, of, cit, 
p. 280; Jackson, cit, p. 102). 
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evil eye or witchcraft, and it is said to be a most effective 
charm ; and in the same town powder made of a charred 
chameleon is used as a remedy for boils.^ 

The chameleon is also used for divination. Among the 
Ait Temsâmän, if a person is absent from home and a 
woman of his family is anxious to know how he fares, she 
takes two stones, one of which she calls good and the other 
bad, and holds a chameleon by the tail between the stones ; 
if it seizes the good stone with its feet she is satisfied that her 
friend is all right, whereas the contrary is the case if it seizes 
the bad stone. A chameleon may also cause mischief.® 
Among the Ait Sâddën a person who sees one shuts his mouth 
and covers it with his hand in order to prevent his teeth from 
falling out. 

Lizaiuds. —^At Fez there is in summer-time in the houses 
a lizard {wúzgd) living on the rafters, which is said to eat 
fûod from the lower part of the room by means of an invisible 
thread of spittle ; if anybody eats of the same dish he will 
have boils, and should anybody point at the lizard he would 
have to wash his finger. The Ait Warâin believe that if a 
person kills a lizard (ta^ennémmui^i plur. tiffermémmâi) his 
hands will become as shaky as a lizard. Among the Ait 
Temsâmän a certain lizard (täfférmmüst) which has a reddish 
neck is used by women as a remedy for barrenness : it is 
killed and burned and the woman lets the smoke pass under- 
neath her clothes, inhaling it as it comes through, At Tan- 
gier persons who think they have been bewitched fumigate 
themselves with the smoke of a dried and pounded lizard.® 
Snakes. —A snake is called in Arabic ^âiya, plur. 
ikâyâiy or hânSy plur, hänûS or hânâS, fem. l[tdnSa ; and in 
Berber algümaâj plur. ilgümâdn (Amanûz), abnïkalj plur. 
ibnïkaln (IgHwa), ifigr^ plur. ifâgm (ibid) or ifigraun (Ait 
Sâddën), figar^ plur, ifigran (Temsâmän), dfigra^ plur. 
ifigriwën (Ait Wäryâger), megz, plur. imegfféun (Ait Warâin). 

1 According to Leared {pp, cit, p. 277), a chameleon split open alive 
is applied to wounds and sores. 

® Cf Bertholon, * Exploration anthropologique de rîle de Gerba 
(Tunisie) iu UÄnthropoiogie, viii. (Paris, 1897), p. 576, 

® See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op. cit, p. 310. 
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A snake may be a j&nn or a saint. If found at a shrine 
it is taken to be the dead saint himself; a snakc which once 
stayed for a considerable time on the grave of a certain saint 
in Dukkâla was kissed by the people, who thought it was the 
saint. In the village Bné yiu in Andjra there is the ruined 
house which belonged to my friend Sîdi *Abdsslam*s grand- 
fathet, Sîdi 1 -Hösni 1 -Baqqâli, who is regarded as a saint; 
and among the ruins a snake as thick as a man’s arm and 
with Jong hair on its head, quite diflferent from all other 
snakea in the neighbourhood, is sometimes seen by the people, 
who say that it is the dead saint himself. A scribe from 
Glawi told me of a man who found a gtave as long as a 
palm tree. He said, “ This cannot be a grave **; and at 
the same moment a snake of the same length as the grave 
appeared, and he took it for a saint. In Dukkâla, if people 
are sitting together and a snake comes near them and looks 
at them, they believe that it is a saint or a j§nn^ because 
ordinary snakes generally run away from people when they 
see them, I was told of a scribe who every evening when he 
recited the Koran in his room saw a snake on the rafters. 
Once when he wanted to kiU it the snake suddenly changed 
into a man, who said to him that he was listening to his 
recitation because he too was a scribe ; the snake was a 
goody^w, 

The Ulâd Bû*äzîz believe that a snake which appears at 
the place where people are pitching a tent may be mül 
lë'^mkân, “ the master of the place They ask it poHtely to 
go away, and if it does not do so they kill it; but if they 
dream of the snake in their sleep they remove the tent on 
the fûllowing morning, because then they know that the 
snake is the master of the pJace and does not want them to 
remain there. The Shlölji of Aglu call a snake found in 
their granary bâb Imâkän^ the Rifians of the Ait Wäryâger 
bäb both expressions being equivalent to the Arabic 

mül le-mkân, The IgHwa name a snake which they find in 
their granary Iharaka n tgimmiy ** the baraka of the house ”, 
and they neither touch it nor speak about it to anybody. 
Among other Berbers, alao, it is considered lucky if a snake 
comes into the granary or into the house or tent or if it is 
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found at the place where a tent îs going to be pitched (Ait 
Warâin, Ait N^ër) ; and there may be more than a super- 
stitious reason for such vicws, since the snake kills or keeps 
off mice and rats. At Fez, if people fipd a snake in their 
house, they say to it three times, Ana hä llâh u S-sra^ m'ak^ 
“ I am protected from you by God and the religious law ” ; 
if it is a j^nn it goes away, whereas if it is only a snake it 
remains and is killed. The same or very similar customs 
prevail in other parts of the country (Dukkâla, Ait Warâin, 
Aglú). The Ulâd Bû'äzîz maintain that the snake may also 
be a saint and that, whether it be a j^nn or a saint, it will 
leave the tent when the phrase Âhna b llâh u I-Jfra* m^ak is 
said tû it three times. They refrain from killing a snake 
during a rcligious feast. 

There are many stories of evils resulting from the killing 
of snakes. In Dukkâla a woman killed a snake which came 
to her tent, becauso she was afraid that it would cat hcr 
fowls; but she was severely punished for it—^her tent was 
burned down at once. A man from Aglu told me that once 
when he and his wife \vere sîtting together in their house a 
vcry big yellow snake entered and appeared threatening. 
He said to the snake, ** If you come here to hurt us the fault 
be on your head ; if not, go away now, good-bye! " The 
snake thcn crept along the wall into the neighbouring house 
and greatly frightened a girl, who cried out. Her father 
came and shot the snake ; but at the same moment his arm 
was paralysed, and so were both the arm and the leg of the 
girl. At Salli I was told that many persons have died 
because they have killed snakes in their houses. A man 
informed Höst that his wife once killed a snake in his house 
with the assistance of a negro and a negress, and that the 
negro died on the same day and the negress on the following 
day, and that his wife had been ill- for nearly eleven years 
from the day when the snake was killed.^ Among the Aiî 
Wäryâger a snake which is seen on the rafters is driven away 
by shooting or by the burning of the horn of a goat, the 
smoke of which is supposed to put it to flight. People try 
to prevent snakes from entering a house by hanging some 

^ Höst, op. ciu p. 281» 
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{Ärtemisia albd) on the wall insîde or by painting a cross 
with tar on the outside of the house (Fez), or simply by 
keeping in it a vessel containing tar (Tangier). 

Jackson wrote :—''Everyhouse in [the city ofj Morocco 
has, or ought to have, a domestic serpent: I say ought to 
have, because those that have not one seek to have this 
inmate, by treating it hospitably whenever one appears ; 
they leave out food for it to eat during the night, which 
gradually domiciliates this reptile. These serpcnts are 
reported to be extremely sagacious, and very susceptible. 
Thc superstition of these people is extraordinary; for rather 
than offend these serpents, they will suffer their women to be 
exposed during sleep to their performing the office of an 
infant. They are considered, in a house, emblematical of 
good, or prosperity, as their absence is ominous of evil. 
They are not often visible; but I have secn them passing 
over the beams of the roof of the aparlments In various 
parts of the country, however, I have made inquiries as to 
the existcnce of snakes which are permanently kept and fcd 
in houses without finding any evidence of it. At Demnat I 
was told that there are snakes which are supposed to be 
house-mates ; such a snake, which is called ‘‘ the good luck 
of the housc and is considered to bc the master of it ", is 
generally seen once a year, but no food is given to it. In 
Dukkâla I heard that if a snake comes to a tent, for instance 
in summer when the weather is hot, the people ask it why 
it has come and if it wants drink or food, and if it does not 
go away they give it some. The snake may afterwards come 
back again, and it is again fed, but there are no household 
snakes which are kept and fed regularly. I have heard 
stories of snakes, regarded as the spirits of houses, showing 
themselves once in three years on the rafters and sometimes 
sucking the breasts of women and drinking milk out of 
the mouths of children. Sîdi 'Abdsslam told me that 

^ ‘Abd-es-Salâm Shabeeny, An Account of Timbuctoo anâ Housa, 
edited by Jackson (London, 1820), p. 213. See also Jackson, qp. cit. 
p. 112. Leo Africanus says {The History anâ Description of Africa^ ii. 
[London, 1896], p. 559) that in “the Ziz mountains*’ there are serpents 
so familiar with men "that at dinner-time they wül come like dogs and 
cats and gather up the crumbs under the tablc 
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once when he was a baby his mother, to her surprisc, found 
that a snake was sucking het breast when she believed 
that she was suckling her child^ When he grew oldcr she 
told him that he would never have anything to fear from 
a snake, since there was a milk-tie between him and 
that reptile. 

Beliefs and practices similar to those I have just described 
are found among other Muhammadan peoples in North 
Africa and farther east,® and also prevailed in ancient 
Arabia. Speaking of early Arab beliefs, Wellhausen 
observes, In every snake there is a spirit embodied, some- 
times a malevolent and sometimes a benevolent one The 
Prophet ordered his followers to kill obnoxious snakes, but 
forbade them to kill those innocuous ones which were living 
in the houses, because they were not snakes but a kind of 
jïnn^ He is also reported to have said, with reference to 

^ Cf. Höst, ûf. cit. p. aSi. 

® In Tunis an innocuous snake which is found in a house is neither 
hurt nor driven away, because it is regarded as the patron of the house 
and is believed to protect it and its inhabitants against the evil eye 
(Monchicourt, Iûc. cit. 12; cf Vassel, La iittérature fofulaire des 
israélifâs iunisîens [Paris, 1905-7], p, 164 sq.), In the same country 
there is a proverbial saying that “ blessed is the habitation where the 
serpent dwells We are told that “ neither hunger nor thirst is ever 
known to this member of a family. His food is prepared and his 
presence expected before the commencement of the daily meaîs. No 
one eats till the serpent has finished and has crept back satisfied to his 
hole ” (Graham and Ashbee, Traveîs in Tunisia [London, 1887], p. 27 
sqJ^. In Arabia, according to Niebuhr {Traveîs through Arabiaf and 
oiher Couniries in the Easti ii. [Edinburgh, 1792], p. 278), harmless 
snakes “ take refuge in the walls of houses and are esteemed agreeable 
guests by the inhabitants The Arabs of Palestine say, “ Do not kill 
the serpents, they are the friends of our houses and of the neighbours **. 
Our informant adds :—“ These ‘ faithful friends * are rarely wanting in 
the oid Arab houses at J erusalem, where their presence is regarded as a 
good omen by the inhabitants. . , . Neither the women nor the babies 
fear thcm, and the older children even make pets of them. Mothers are 
not unfrequently awakened in the night by the reptiles, which have 
fastencd on their breasts, and are sucking their milk. Sometîmes also 
they find them in their infants’ cradles, but instead of beîng alarmed 
at tbis, they treat it as quite an ordinary matter. . . . In fact, they 
appear thoroughly domesticated ” (Pierotti, op, cii. p. 47 sq^. 

® Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 153, 

* Mishkâti xviii. 3. i (English translation, vol. ii. 311). 
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snakes found in houses, that some of them are believers and 
some infidels. Therefore when you see anything of those 
inhabilants turn them out; but do not hurry in killing them, 
but say, * Do not incommode me, if you do I shall kill you 
Then if it goes away, so much the better ; but if not, kill it, 
because it is an infidel According to another 

tradition the Prophet told his followers first to admonish the 
snake three times to depart, and if it did not move, to kill it 
because it was a dcvil.® AU this, however, by no means 
proves that the regard for snakes among the Muhammadans 
of North Africa is merely an Islamic importation. On the 
contrary, îts prcvalence both among the Berbers and so 
many other African peoples,^ ancient and modern, suggests 
a much earlier origîn. 

There are various kinds of medicinal and magical 
qualities in snakes. Among the Ulâd Bû^äzî? a woman who 
is anxious to give birth to a son swallows the heart of a 
snake; the wife of my host, for this purpose, swallowed the 
hearts of three snakes one after the other, Among the Ait 
Warâin a person who has hangnails {bunttâf) rubs the nail 
against the stomach of a snake which has been killed, Persons 
who have watery eyes, or who want to prevent their eyes from 
becoming watery, rub them with the cast-off skin of a snake 
on account of the reptile's excellent eyes (Ait Warâin, Ait 
Sâddën), and some people do so seven times as a preventive 
(Ait N^êr),^ A certain charm used by hunters for attracting 
prey is fumigated with the smoke of the burned slough of a 
snake.® The head of a snake is used for murderous purposes. 
If it is dried in the sun and pounded and the powder is mixed 

^ Miskkâtj xviii. 3. i (vol. ii. 312). 

® Nöldeke, * Die Scblange nach arabischem Volksglauben *, in 
Zeitschrift für Völkerfisychologie und Sprachwissenschaft^ i, (Berlin, 
1860), p. 415 sq, 

® MacCulloch, * Serpent-worship (Introductory and Primitive) *, in 
Hastings, Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, xi. (Edinburgh, 1920), 
pp. 400, 402, 404; Tremearne, ofi, cit. p. 413 sqq. (North African Hausa). 

* “ The fellâhs of Upper Egypt believe that the slough of a serpent 
is good for sore eyes, and carefuUy preserve any they may find ” (St. 
John, Village Lifê in Egyft^ iî, [London, 1852], p. 112 sq.). 

® Supra^ î, 213. For witchcraft practised with the slough of a snake 
see infra, p. 555. 
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wîth the food a person eats, he will die ; hence when a snake 
is killed its head is cut off and buried so as to prevent people 
from making a bad use of it (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). If a 
person who sees two snakes copulating throws his cloak over 
them, he will, when he removes it, find gold instead of the 
snakes, which out of shame have “ melted *' into gold {ibid^ ; 
or if he throws over them a garment which he afterwards 
sells, and buys with the money a ewe or she-goat or hen, that 
animal or hen will become exceedingly fertile (Andjra) ; or 
God will in any case make him prosperous if he covers the 
snakes with some clothing (Fez). An ambulating musician 
told me that once when he, together with other musicians, set 
out on a tour from Marrâksh, they saw a snake, which they 
killed on the advice of a scribe who was among them, and 
that in consequence they earned a lot of moncy ; the scribe 
cut off the tail of the snake and kept it, but my informant 
could not tell what he was going to do with it. If you see a 
snake in the morning you will succecd in your business— 
$Sba^ *âl l-h'diya ^âjfü maq^âya (I^iâina; Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Wäryâger, Xenisâmän, AiJ Sâddën, Aiî N^ër, IgUwa). 
At Salli I heard the following curious story. Once when a 
woman was cooking and removed the cover from the pot, 
a snake slipped into the latter without her notice. When she 
offercd the fbod to her husband he found the snake in it and 
said to his wife, “ You have done this in order to kill me, and 
now you will yourself have to eat what you have given me 
He cut the snake into seven pieces, which the wife had to 
swallow. The result was that she gave birth to the seven 
holy men who are buried at Salli, 

There are the highly venomous spedes Naia haie 
(büsëkkd) and Bitis arietans (in Arabic /d/‘aj plur. Ifâ' ; in 
Berbcr tablinka^ plur. tiblaükiwin [Amanüz], tabnilka^ plur. 
tibnâlkiûin [IgHwa], tâlfsa^ pitir. tilfsiwin [Ait Warâin], 
tâlfsay plur, ti^fsiwin [Ait Sâddën]), which are carried about 
by snake-charmers belonging to the order of the *]Esâwa, 
They handle them with impunity, play with them, suffcr 
them to twist round their bodies, and devour them alive.^ 
They can do so without being hurt, because their sëh, Sîdi 

1 Cf Jackson, op. eit p. iio n.* 
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Mhammed ben ‘Êsa, rules over all venomous creatures ; 
but I was told by a member of the order that they make the 
snakes harmless by giving them eggs to eat.^ When a 
person has been bitten by a snake an 'Esâwi is employed to 
cure him, which he does by making cuts in the skin round the 
bite and sucking the blood and the poison ; but I was informed 
by one who had himself acted as a doctor that his teeth are 
liable to be hurt unless he smears them wîth honey, as also 
that the part of the patient’s body which has bcen bitten by 
the snake is smeared with the same substance. An 'Esâwi 
may also prevent a person from ever being poisoned by a 
snake by winding one round that person^s neck.® 

SCORHONS. — A. scorpion îs called in Arabic ^âqrab^ plur, 
^âqârâb \ and in Berber igér^ëiHy plur. igâr^miun (IgHwa), 
igêrdémy plur. igardmiun (Amanûz), tgêrdämt, plur. 
tegêrdmin (Ait Warâin), tigêrdânty plur. tigerdmiwin (Ait 
Sâddën), t^âdenty plur. ^i^âdmâwin (Xemsâmän), dig^trdând 
plur. iigârdnin (Aiî Wäryâger). 

There are families that, when a child is born, have to 
procure from some shereef belonging to the so-called éúrfa 

^ There can be little doubt that, before handling the snakes, they 
remove their poison-fangs, or at any rate make the snakes exhaust their 
poison by repeatedly biting cloth (see Robert-Houdin, Confidences d*un 
^restidigitaUur^ ii. [Paris, 1859], p. 331 sq. ; Doutté, JLes Aîssâoua â 
Tlemcen [Cbâlons-sur-Marne, 1900], p. 27) or onions [cf. Quedenfeldt, 
loc. cii. p, 129). 

® Similar beliefs are ancient in North Africa. ïn classical antiquity 
the Psylli, like the Marsi and Ophiogenes (Pliny, op. cit, vii. 2, xxviii. 3 ; 
Cdsus, De imdicinat v. 27) were credited with a marvellous power of 
charming serpents and curing their bites (Pliny, op. cit. vii. 2, xi. 25 ; 
Dio Cassius, Historia Romanaj E 14; CaÜias, ‘ De rebus Agathoclis 
3, in Fraginenta historicorum Graecorum^ edited by C. MüUer, vol, ii. 
[Parisiis, 1848], p. 382 ; ïdemt quotedby Aelian, De natura animaiium, 
xvi. 28; Zonaras, Annales, x. 31). It was believed Ihat the persons of 
the Psylli were in some mysterious way antipathetic to poisonous animals 
(Lucanus, Pharsaîiay ix, 891 sqq ,; Aeïian, op, cit. i. 57, xvi. 27 sqj), 
Pliny wrote {op* cîi. vii. 2), In the bodies of these people there was by 
nature a certain Idnd of poîson whîch was fatal to serpents, and the 
odour of which overpowered them with torpor**. In this account, as 
Mr, Bates observcs {op, cit. p. i8o), Pliny narrated the Greek explana- 
tion of the pretended immunity of the PsyUi. The same reputation for 
charming snakes and curing their bites is to-day enjoyed in Egypt by 
the Rifa'yah dervishes {ibid. p. 179). 
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t-'Péida (among the Bni *Äro$), of Mûläi 'Abdsslam*s family, 
a live scorpion, which then, enclosed in a piece of bamboo, 
is hung round the neck of the infant, because otherwise he 
would become ill'or die ; it is left on the child until he is 
able to walk and begins to speak, after which it is deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier). The Ait Wäryâger hang a live scorpion 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo round the neck of a sick child. 
Boils in children are cured by being rubbed with powder 
madc of a charred scorpion and mixed with oil (Temsâmän). 

As an *Esâwi is not hurt by a venomous snake, even if 
it bites him, so he is not hurt by a scorpion. I was told of 
one who filled his mouth with live scorpions, which were 
all dead when he blew them out; but my informant had not 
seen this himself. The 'Esâwa also cure persons who have 
been stung by scorpions in thc same manner as pcrsons 
bitten by snakes ; ^ but the poison of a scorpion is not so 
strong that they need smcar their teeth with honey before 
sucking it out.® Another cure used by them is to remove the 
sting of the scorpion and put it into a dough made of bran, 
the white of an egg, and the milky juice of a fig tree, which 
is tied on the affected part of the paticnt*s body and left 
there till he rccovers. Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the limb 
stung is well bound, so as to preventthc poison fromspreading, 
and is covered with earth which is then heated with fire, the 
heat being supposed to extract the poison ; but it is also 
considered important that the scorpion itself should be 
killed and rubbed upon the sting and left there for a while, 
which is said to make the poison “ cool In other tribes 
also the scorpion is killed and rubbed on the wound caused 
by it (AiJ Sâddën, Ait Warâin, Temsâmän) ; ® and in Andjra 

^ The Psylli were also employed as doctors to “ charm ” scorpion 
stings (Pliny, op. cit, xi. 25). * See also supra^ j, 303. 

® Cf, Tremearne, op. cit p. 180 (North African Hausa). Jackson 
states \op, cit p. 108) that most families in Marrâksh keep a bottle of 
scorpions infused in olive oil, which is used when a person is stung by a 
scorpion, this reptile carrying an antidote in itself; and according to 
Höst {op. cit p. 282) such a bottle should have been left hanging in the 
sun for forty-eight days, after which time the oil has turned quite white. 
The latter writer also says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy 
for a scorpion's sting, and that another cure is sexual intercourse. 
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the wound is then cauterised with the end of a bamboo which 
has been set alight. The Aiî Wäryâger apply to the wound 
a hot compress of bran of wheat soaked in water, It is 
considered good for a person who has been stung by a 
scorpion to drink a great quantity of sour buttermilk (Ait 
Sâddën, Ait Warâin). 

People protect themselves against scorpions by hanging 
a written charm over the entrance inside the house (Iglfwa). 
At Demnat I was told that the first scorpion of the season 
which comes into the house is hung over the door in order 
to prevent others which will follow from doing harm to the 
inhabitants even if they sting them, There are said to be 
persons, besides the *Esâwa, who are never affected by the 
sting of a scorpion, because they are beHeved to have the 
pûison in their bodies serving as an antidote; but if such 
a person bites or scratches another, the latter will be infected 
with the poison (Aglu). 

Spiders, in Arabic called rfâil^ sing. rfUa. 

Black spiders are bad and should be killed ; if one of 
them passes over the cye of a sleeping person it will make 
the eye swell (Tangier), On the other hand, white spiders 
must not be killed. For a white spider once saved the life 
ûf the Prophet by weaving a web across the mouth of a 
cave in which he was hiding from his enemies ; when his 
persecutors came there in their search and saw the web, they 
thought that nobody could have recently entered the cave 
and so passed by, and the Prophet escaped. 

There is a poisonous spider, smaller than the ordinary 
tarantula, called in Arabic bü^ê^a or and in the 

Berber dialect of the Ait Sâddën iâkkält^ plur, iâkkâlin^ 
Its bite is compared with the evil eye : if a person is supposed 
to hurt another with his glance he may be told, Kafâârâb 
bë l-ain bftal bâsêf^a^ " You strike with the eye like a búséha 
(Tangier). At Rabat I was înformed that if a person is hurt 
by this spider he is laid in a hole in the ground and covered 
with a mat, and on the mat is put some earth which is heated 
by the burning of straw or wood ; after he has spent a nîght 
in the hole in a bath of perspiration he will be all right.^ A 

^ cy. Budgett Meakîn, The Landofthe Moors^ p. 76 n.*, quoting Kerr, 
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scribe from thc Ulâd Bû'äzîz told me that once when he 
had been bitten 'by a bûsâ^a four men seized his arms and 
legs and held him over a fire turning his body round ; he 
then spent the night in a hut where there were a lot of fleas, 
which, by biting him, removed the poison from his body. 
Another cure practised among the same tribe is to kill a 
goat and rub the bite with the dung found in its intestines. 
Among the Ait Sâddën and the Ait Warâin a person who 
has been bitten by a spider of this kind drinks as much sour 
buttermilk as he can. 

AntS. —^An ant is called in Arabic némlat plur. coll. 
nmêl ; and in Berber auttûf^ plur. iétffan^ dim. tautfüft^ plur. 
Hútffin (Igliwa), tû4fity plur, iú4fin (small ant; Amanüz), 
aliffofy pluf. iühdfân (Ait Sâddën), tasfâfty plur. tiéffin 
(Ait Warâin), fak^ttûffy plur. tik'ttúfin (Teinsâmän), da}fäf 
fofty plur. di^âdfin (Ait Wäryâger). Rcd ants are called 
in Arabic Semmämi 

The Ait Warâin say that the red ants are Christians, the 
big black ants Jews, and the small black ants Muhammadans 
and shereefas. If there are small black ants in the house 
or tent there is blessing and prosperity, though they must 
not be too numerous (Ait Warâin, Tangier). The Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, on the other hand, maintain that the red ants have 
barakay probably because they only appear in their granaries 
and are not common. We have previously noticed certain 
methods by which ants are driven away from, or prevented 
from coming to, houses, tents, threshing-floors, or the heaps 
of threshed corn,^ 

If a person sleeps too much live red ants are put into his 
food ; it will give him the wakefulness of an ant (Tangier, 
Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). Another remedy for sleepiness is 
to eat earth from an ant-hill (Ait Sâddën, Ulâd Bû'äzîz) ; 
while persons who want to keep awake eat ants mixed with 
honey or butter (Ait N^êr) or the eggs of red ants (IJiâina), 
Pounded red ants mixed with milk are given to little children 
when they cry at night (Tangier), and a child who is in the 
habit of making water in bed is made to eat a little earth from 
an ant-hill and then to urinate on the hill (Ait Wäryâ^er). 

1 Sufra, iL 233. 
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In Andjra an animal or anything else which is to be offered 
for sale is sprinkled with earth from seven different ant-hills 
with a view to attracting buyem ; ^ and so is the heap of 
threshed corn on the threshing'floor in order that it may 
increase in quantity.® In the same district a thief protects 
himself from being caught by fastening to the string of his 
bag the little finger of a dead person and some earth from 
an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and sewn up in a piece of cloth. 
A method of causing enmity between friends (IJiâina) or 
quarrels between husband and wife (Ait Warain) is to strew 
earth collected from seven ant-hills (in the IJiâina of red 
ants) in their beds or their rooms. 

SnaILS. —snail is called in Arabic glâlay plur. coll. 
glâl^ or bâbhéia^ plur. coll. bâbhüs\ and in Bcrber agülaly 
plur. igülaln (Amanûz, IgHwa), aglâly plur. ibûglâlën (Ait 
Warâin), a^âr^ plur. igräm (Xemsâmän) or igrârën (AiJ 
Wäryâger). 

Pounded snails are applied to corns (Aiî Sâddcn, Ait 
Warâin), and mixed with oil (Aiî Sâddën) or saffron water 
(Tangier) to boils. A spoonful of snails of a small species 
found in profusion on trees, mixed with a spoonful of stinging 
nettle seed and some salt, is taken by a person troubled with 
cough; and a certain snail which has no shell is, boiled in 
butter, given to a chüd suffering from the same complaint 
(Ait Warâin). Snails boiled with salt, pepper, and penny- 
royal or thyme are eaten on the evening of Midsummer day, 
being supposed to be good for the health (Mnâ^ära, Ait 
N^ër). Sea-snails (bâbbüi dyäl bbar) are used as medicine 
for typhoid fever.® Water in which snails have been boiled, 
mixed with menstruous blood or something else, is given 
by married women to their husbands to drink as a means of 
bewitching them. If a man is indifferent to the improper 
behaviour of his wife he is asked, Klîfi shdr fë Umraq dâ 
glâlj ** Did you eat sbSr in the gravy of snails ? ” (Tangier). 

LûCUSTS. —They are called in Arabic ^^frädy sing. ^^'^jrâda ; 
and in Berber tamorgi (Amanûz), tammorgi (Iglfwa), imâgi 
(Temsâmän), ti’^orgiwiny sing. tamorgi (AiJ Sâddën). 

The locust combines the qualities of many animals—^it 

^ Supruy i. 593« * *Supra, ii. 233, ® Supra, i. 89 sq. 
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has legs like a camel*s, a ncck (or eyes [Tangier]) like an 
elephant’s, a head like a bullock’s, and so forth; and the 
female lays each lime ninety-nine eggs. It contains three 
hundred and sixty-six medicines. The females, fried in 
salt butter after the head', legs, and -wings have been removed, 
are good to eat: it is a kind of food which strengthens the 
body in general and increases the sexual capacity in a man 
(Fez), Dried and pounded locusts, mixed with cinnamon 
or cloves and honey, are eaten in the morning before breakfast 
as a remedy for cough or pain in the chest or heart (Tangier). 

Moths AND Flies. —On one evening when I was working 
with my Arabic secretary at Fez a moth came and fluttered 
round the candles ; he said it was a good omcn and callcd 
thc moth pmtyj^r j-jénna^ “the little bird of Paradise A 
man from Andjra would have said to it, ^air }tair i>§ir ^§ir, 
yâ râbbi u jibna “ Good good good good, O God, and 

bring us good ” ; then the moth ipiîrd) would be a herald of 
luck, whereas otherwise it would be a bad omen.^ Among 
the Ait Wäryâger a moth (^abâiiarj) fluttering about a light 
is considered a good omen if it is white or red, but the reverse 
if it is black; 1n any case, however, the person who sces it 
would say, ** If you bring with you good leave it here, if you 
bring with you evil take it away with you There is a 
similar superstition in Tangier. My friend Sîdi 'Abdsslam 
tells me that a lettcr from me is generally heralded on the 
evening before he receives it by the fluttering of a moth 
about his candle. 

If a horsefly (debbânf l-kait) settles on a person he will 
soon have some new clothing, either given to him as a present 
or bought by himself (Tangier), but only if he lets it alone 
or gently envelops it in wool and puts it in a -hole in the 
wall and leaves it there (Fez).® In Andjra and among the 
Ait Temsâmän, again, it is believed that a person who kills 
a horsefly (in Andjra called among the Ait Temsâmän 

^ Pliny says {pj. cii. xxviii, 45) that ” the moth which is seen fluttering 
about the flame of a lamp is generally reckoned in the number of the 
noxious substances 

® In Syria a horsefly settling on a person’s shoulder is supposed to 
indicate tlxat some honour 'will sooaer or later be conferred on him 
(Eijûb Abëla, loc. cii. p. 95). 
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isâmbâb) which has settled on him wiU eat meat on the same 
day if he finds blood in it, but 'will havc a beating if he only 
finds in it whitc juice. 

Lice. —A louse is called in Arabic qâmla, plur. coll, 
qmül^ or (in Dukkâla) gimla^ plur. gmel ; and in Berber 
tilkit, plur. iilkin (Amanûz, Ihahan), tillît, plur. Ulliyin 
(IgHwa), Hihtt, plur. tisHn (Ait Warâin), plur. HHïn 

(Temsâmän), ^iJfHti plur. diHin (Ait Wäryâger), 
plur. ijtipûin (Ait; Sâdden). 

Some people say that there is a little baraka in the louse. 
It is fond of holy persons ; and to have lice is characteristic 
of the Moslems, There is a saying that he who has no lice 
haa not the true faith.^ Lice and fleas were given to the 
faithful that they should not sleep at the early hour of prayer 
but get up and do their duty (Ait Warâin). If Christians 
have no lice, that is because they cut a vein in the neck of 
their infant children, which will for ever keep away thc 
vermin (^bid.^ Ait Sâddën). We have previously noticcd 
various taboos relating to lice.® If you find a louse on your 
palm or in your cyebrow you should not kill it but throw it 
away, because it is a pilgrim (Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin). If 
you kill a louse on the nail of your finger and afterwards 
touch your nose with the nail, the blood of the insect will 
cause a pimple on your nose (^bid., Temsâmän). If you 
throw a louse on the road it will become a scorpion (Ait 
Sâddën, Ait Warâin). If you see a louse on another person 
you should remove it; otherwise he will have to do so in the 
future life with his eyelash (jbid^, or you will contract sin 
(Temsâmän). If you scratch your skin at a place where no 
louse can be seen and then one comes out of the flesh, you 
will go to Paradise after death (Ait Warâin). 

It is generally considered bad to burn lice. The Ulâd 
Bû'äzÎÄ hold the belief that if a louse is thrown into the fire 
there will be very Iittle butter, or none at all, in the chum. 
It is also said to cause poverty (Aglu) ; ^rëq l-qmül y^dUu 
bë l-faqr (Tangier). The Igliwa maintain that the fumes of 
a burning louse will give you a headache. I have only heard 
of one case in which the louse is used as medicine : if a 
^ St^ra^ i. 105. 3 Sufray i. 238, 239, 258 
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person suffers from typhoid fever {sdlma or mkêlljä) seven 
lice are killed and given hîm to eat în food or milk (Tangicr). 

Killing AND Eating OF Animals.— An animal should 
not be killed unless it is either harmful or allowed to bc 
eaten or otherwise useful to man or killed in hunting.^ In 
Muhammadan law animals, regarded as food, arc either 
Italäly "lawful’*, or mubâ^y “indifferent*’, or makrüh^ 
“ abominable ** (that is, condemned but yet lawful), or 
harâm^ unlawful As to what animals are lawful and 
what are not, thcre are certain difîferences of opinion. Thus, 
according to the Hidâyah, the welhknown book on Sunnï 
law, all quadrupeds that seize their prey with their teeth and 
all birds which seize it with their talons are unlawful, the 
Prophet having prohibited man from eating them, “ lest 
by eating of these animals their bad qualities might be 
communicated to him, and affect his disposition But 
although this is the doctrine of Abû I^anîfah, the great Sunnî 
imâm and jurisconsult and the founder of the yanïfî sect, the 
founder of another of the four orthodox sects of Sunnîs, 
ash-Shâfi'î, holds that hyenas and foxes are lawful; and he 
regards horseflesh as indifferent, whereas Abû Hanîfah and 
Mâlik say ît is unlawful.^ Yet unlawful animals, with the 
exception of hogs and men, though they cannot be eaten as 
ordinary food, may be made use of in medical compositions 
on condition that they have been killed according to the 
prescribed forms.® In Morocco, as we have seen, certain 
animals which are distinctly unlawful are nevertheless quite 
frequently eaten, not only for medicinal or magical purposes, 
but as food. 

Not even clean animals, however, are generally lawful 
food unless they have been slain agreeably to the prescribed 
forms. The person who is going to slaughter an animal 

^ Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 183 
sq, ; Hidâyaht xlvii. 2 (English transîation by Charles Hainilton, voi. iv. 
[London, 1791], p. 187). 

® Hughes, A Bictionary of Jslam (London, 1896), p. $8. 

® Hidâyah^ bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 74). See also Mishkâi, xviii. i. 2 
(English translation, vol. ü, 306). 

* Hidâyaht bk. xlii. (vol. iv, 74). 


® Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 62). 
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for the food of man must say, “ In the namc of God, God is 
most great”, and then cut its throat at the part next the 
head, taking care to divide the windpipe, gullet, and carotid 
artcries ; ^ unless it be a camel, in which case he should, by 
preference, stab the throat at the part next the breast.^ If 
a person is going to kill an animal by shooting he should, in 
order to make it eatable, repeat thc same phrase at the time 
of discharging the arrow from the bow or the shot from the 
gun,® and if he hunts with a hound or falcon or hawk he 
should do so when he lets it slip ; ^ but if the animal has not 
been killed, only struck down, by the shotor the dog or taken 
by the falcon or hawk, it must be slain in the usual manner.® 
As it may be inconvenient to say the prescribed formula at 
the moment whcn the gun is dischargcd it is, in Morocco at 
least, usual to repeat it when the gun is loaded. In the 
IJiâina a hunter says, when he loads his gun, Bismillâh 
âllâh âkbaTy rabbâna faqâibel m^nna ^âla t~pâira u n-nésla^ 
“ In the name of God, God is most great; our Lord, accept 
from us that which is flying and that which is on the ground 
And if hunters are going to take grayhounds with them they, 
before starting, stroke the head and back of each hound, 
repeating the same phrase as when they load their guns. 
Fish and locusts may be eaten by Moslems without having 
been slain,® 

When eggs are to be used as food it is in Morocco the 
custom for the person who breaks them to say, " In the 
name of God ”, or, " In the name of God, God is most 
great This may be said before the breaking of the first 
egg only (Andjra), or before the breaking of each egg (Ait 

^ Hidâyah^ bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 63 sqq^ ; Lane, Manners anâ Cusîofns of 
the Mûdem Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1B96), p. 109, In cases of 
necessity, however, when in danger of starving, a Muhammadan is 
allowed to eat any food which is unlawful in other circumstanccs {Koran^ 
ii, 168, vi. 146, xvi. 116 ; Lane, op, cii, p, 109). 

® Hidâyahi bk. xlii, (vol. iv, 72). 

® lôid, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 66), xlvii, 2 (vol. iv. 181); Mishkât^ xviii, 
I. I (vol. ii. 302 jy.). 

* Hidäyahi bk. slii. (vol. iv. 66), advii. i (vol. iv. 173); Mishkâi^ 
xviii. I. I (vol. ii. 303). Cf, Korant v, 6. 

^ Hidâyah, xlvii. i (voL iv. 175 xlvii. 2 (vol. iv. 181). 

® Ibid. bk. xlii. (voL iv, 62); Miskkdt^ xviii. 3. 2 (voL ii. 313). 
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Wäryâger), or when the eggs are dipped into water to be 
cleaned (^iâina); and in the last-mentioned case, also, the 
phrase may be repeated before the dipping of each egg in 
water (Ait Sâddën). 

In Morocco there are families who refrain from eating 
the flesh of one or another of the species of lawful animals 
for fear lest otherwise some member of the family should die. 
I have mentioned such cases in an earlier chapter together 
with other family taboos of various kinds, which entirely 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as survivals of 
ancient totemism.^ More frequently the members of certain 
families are forbîdden to eat some particular part or parts 
of any animal—^the head, the tongue, the ears, the fat, and 
so forth. But there are also taboos of this kind which have 
reference, not to families, but to special classes of people. 
Among the Ait Sâddën women were formerly prohibited 
from eating the tongue of an animal, although they nowadays 
eat it; there was perhaps some fear lest the eating of it 
would makc them too talkative. I was told that among the 
Aiî N^êr a married woman does not eat an animars tongue 
but gives it to her husba'nd to eat, whereas girls and other 
women who have no husband are not bound by any such 
restriction. The same Berbers believe that if an uniharried 
man or a girl eats the spleen of an animal, he or she will have 
dark spots on the face. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz unmarried 
men and girls refrain from eating the nose of any animal, 
lest they should have rain at their wedding. Among the 
same tribe scribes and boys who are studying the Koran must 
not eat an animars throat, because the eating of it would 
make their voices hoarse.® Among the Ait 'Wäryâger the 
same part is for a similar reason not given to children to eat. 
They also prohibit their women from eating the testicles of 
any male animal, which are eaten by the men; and they 
believe that if a child ate the kidney of an animal it would 
come out as lumps on the face and body of the child. Among 
the At Ubâ^ti it is an old custom held to be very obligatory 

^ Supra^ ii, 37 sqq, 

^ Among the Ait Ndër, on the other hand, women like to eat the 
throat, as they think that ît will enable them to trill the zgârïi nicely. 
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that if a guest is entertained with that part of an animal’s 
body which contaîns the kidneys, these must be served 
together with the flesh and the fat; if they were removcd 
the host would have to pay a heavy fine, consisting perhaps 
of a horse or a gun. But the guest, on his part, must leave 
them uneaten in the dish ; otherwise he would have to pay a 
fine to his host. The ideas underlying this custom are that 
if the host had removed the kidneys he would have deprived 
the dîsh of its barakai and that if the guest had eatcn them 
he would have deprived his host of the baraka duc to him ; 
as we have seen above, a guest must always leave behind 
some portion of the food offered him.^ 

In the yiâina womcn never eat the heart of any animaL 
The reason given for this custom is that when the sultan 
Mûläi Slîm^n once attackcd the yiâina some of the people 
ran away to a place called 1-QaIb, "the Heart*’, in the 
mountains of thc Tsül, where many of them were aflerwards 
killed by the Sultan’s soldiers; since then the women of 
the tribe have mourned for the men who were killed by 
refraining from eating hearts, and a transgression of this rule 
would be fraught with evil consequenccs. At Aglu a man 
does not eat the chest of an animal—a custom for which I 
could find no reason,—and women must neither eat eggs nor 
the marrow inside the bones of animals in the presence of 
their husbands, although they may eat these things when they 
are alone; if there is a big marrow-bone in the food of which 
people partake together, it is considered to be the privilege of 
the bravest man in the company to eat it. Among the Iglîwa, 
when the head of an animal is eaten, the meat must be 
removed with the fingers, not with the teeth; the person who 
eats it will have toothache if his teeth come into contact with 
the teeth of the animal. At Aglu the bones are removed 
from the boiled head before the people begin to eat it. 

A man who has killed an edible wild animal or bird 
eats its head in order to be successful in hunting (Ait 
Wäryâger, Tômsâmän), or he eats, for the same reason, both 
the head and the heart, though he may share them with his 
wife and children ; and even if a party of hunters have agreed 

1 Supra, i. 197, 541. 
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to divide belwcen themselves their prey, the heads and hearts 
are excepted (Ait N^ër). There is a belief that a person 
can deprive another of his luck in hunting by drinking the 
blood of ihe animal killed by the latter (IgHwa), 

HUNTING AND TARGET-PRACTICE.— Various customs 
relating to hunting,^ target-practice,^ and guns ® have been 
mentioned in earlier chapters, but othcrs may be added. 
In Andjra a party of hunters, before startîng, make fâfl^a, 
praying that they may be successful and that there shall be 
no unlucky person—no 'Êsa, as the hunters call him—among 
them ; and when they start they arc headed by some hunter 
who is regarded as a particularly good and honest man, If 
one of them uses bad language he is an 'Êsa and is sent back ; 
but if important members of the band quarrel and curse 
each other, the whole party may break up and its chief will 
curse the culprits. If a hunting excursion is not successful 
and there is in the band somebody who is not really a hunter, 
he îs consîdered to be the cause of the ill-luck and will have 
to kill a goat or a sheep, according to his means, and give 
a feast to the other hunters as a compensation. 

Among the Ulâd Bû^äsîz in Dukkâla, if one of the hunters 
misbehaves, the others draw round him a circle, a so-called 
gârt ^-rrnay and he has to remain inside it until he pays a fine 
(Jtaqq or d'äirä)^ after which the hunters surround him and 
make fât^a, An offence which makes a hunter subject to 
this treatment on the evening after the hunt is the shooting 
or killing of a hare which is asleep, in which case he will have 
to give a feast to his companions; for both in Dukkâla and 
elsewhere (Ait Wäiyâger) a hunter must not kill a sleeping 
hare becausc it deprives his companions and the grayhounds 
of the pleasure of hunting it. 

In the Hiâina, when the party of hunters come back 
from the hunt, the chief examines their guns to see whethcr 
any of them is unloaded. If this is the case the owner of 
the gun has to pay a fine of one dollar ; and all fines of this 
kind are spent in buying food, which is eaten by the whole 

^ See * Index s,v. Hunting. ^ See ' Index s.v. Targêt-practice. 

® See * Index s.v, Guns. 
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party for lunch on the following day in the mosque of the 
village, On their return from thc hunt the game is divided 
equally belween all the huntcrs, who then make fâfka, In 
the evening they have a common mcal in the mosque, 
together with the fqï and all the important men of the village, 
and afterwards the other men and bo^rs have a meal in the 
same place. The supper consists of game brought home by 
the hunters, as also of food contributed by the various house- 
holds ; it is the custom for the men and boys of a village to 
have their suppers in common in the mosque together with 
the fqî. Among the Ait N^ër, again, the hunters make an 
agreement as to the division of* the spoil before they start, 
They may decide either that it shall be divided between 
them equally or that each one shall be allowed to keep for 
himself whatever animal or bird he may shoot or catch; 
and in the latter case a hunter may even take and keep game 
which has been caught or killed by a grayhound belonging 
to another member of the band- The hunters have no 
meal in common on their return, but before starting they 
breakfast together in the tent of their or their mqâddem 
or, in the absence of both of them, in the tent of one of the 
men who takes part in the hunt. Among the Ait N^êr 
also any hunter who is found to come back with his gun 
unloaded has to pay a fine ; and the same is the case with a 
hunter who has been caught handling his fiint-lock so care- 
lessly that the gun could not go off. 

Thc hunters of a district have their chief, who is called 
in Arabic dd r-rma^ “ the chief of the shooters In 
order to become a good shot a man must have a regard for 
his : he must give hîm food if he is in need of it, assist 
him in building his house if asked to do so, and generally 
help him in every way required. He should respect him 
like a father. A man who respects his from his heart 
can shoot an animal or bird without aiming at it; even if 
it is behind him he may simply put his gun on his shoulder 
and hit it without turning round. On the other hand, if a 
man does not sincerely respect his Ufp he will not see an 
animal though it passes him. So I was told by an old 
hunter from Andjra who was himself a Siïy, He said that 
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the office.is hereditary; his father had been a and so 
had his grandfather. If there is nobody in a family 
to siACceed hina the vice-^J'^, or mqâddem^ may do so; but 
a of the ‘j^ma generally has sons, since the ihna are con- 
stantly praying for his welfare. He must be a good and 
religious man ; then he has much baraka^ and the hunt will 
be successful, unless it is spoiled by somebody else, especially 
t some hunter who is not clean. The also writes charms 
for the fma to protect them against the evil eye ; but if 
they wear them while they are not clean the charms will do 
them harm and may even drive them mad. 

The following account was given me by an old Berber 
who was a nâ rrma^ living among the Ait N^ër though 
born in the tribe of the At UbâJ^ti. When a man wants to 
become a rrâmi he goes to the HiJt nd rrma in his own 
village or, if there is none, to a ssëA resident in some other 
village accordin^to his choice; it is not necessary that all 
the h-nia in a village should have the same if none is 

living there. He tells his wish to the ///^, who says he is 
welcome and makes fâtAa^ calîing down blessings on him. 
The novice pays some money to the : he is henccforth 
regarded as his son and regards the Hëk as hisfather, although 
they do not address each other as such. A Ssëli receives 
presents of money and other things from the and from 
others as well; accompanied by two or three ^rma he visits 
neighbouring villages and tribes, even though he has no 
“ subjects ” in them, and there also the people give him 
presents. He is considered to have much baraka^ and is 
even more highly respected than a shereef. If a rrâmi has 
,any complaint to make against another rrâmi he addresses 
himself to the Hëjt, who examines the case and fixes the 
fine to be paid by the guilty person; and it is not only 
criminal offences which may be thus punished by the 
but also transgressions of what may be called the code of 
honour, for example the breach of a promise. The fines 
paid do not become the property either of the ssëh or of the 
injured party, but arc used for the common entertainment 
gf the H'ma. As already said, there is not a siëk^ nâ rrma 
in every village, but on the other hand there may also be 
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more than one in the same village, namely, if a Hê^ has come 
from another place and settled there. Such a Hëlf. is also 
much respected; and it may be that if a rrâmi has a com' 
plaint to make to his own Hëh the latter asks him to address 
himself to the other one, who is then expected to decide the 
case. When the office is vacant a new Hë^ is elected by the 
^rmai but a son generally succceds his father if he is fit for 
the post. Besides the Hêk there is a Umqâddem^ or more 
than one ; but there is not necessarily a lëmqdddem in each 
yillage where there are i^rma, The Berber Hê^ who told 
me all this said that if any rrâmi kncw of it he would have 
to pay a very heavy fine, having betrayed such secrets to an 
infidel, and would no longer receive any presents. The 
great së^ of all the fma in Morocco is Sîdi 'Äli ben Nâsär, 
but above him is Sîdna Sa‘îd ben Wâqqäs, whose grave is in 
Syria. 

Baraka is ascribed not only to tbe of the i^ma but, in 
some degree, to all of them. Thcir blessings are highly 
valued. In the Uidina a person who has some unfulfilled 
wish—who, for example, wants to buy a horse or a gun or 
take a wife or make a pilgrimage to Mecca or be cured of 
an illness—^promises the ^ma a sheep or some other hand- 
some present in case his wish be realised ; and the ^ma then 
make fâtii.a callitig down blessings on him. They are thus 
treated almost as saints, the promised gift being a sort of 
wâ'da?- We have noticed above that oaths are made in the 
presence of a band of ^-ma or even by ^ma who are not 
present,* and that ^âr is raade on them as being particularly 
effective.® 

The fma of a place assemble not only for hunting but 
also for target-practice. Everybody who takes part in the 
latter asks the people who are present to give him their 
blessings by some phrase like these :—Sellmú li (or sellmú 
nnd) msêllmïn (Jbâla), or As'âma lâkum tr-tslïm a siâdna 
(jyidina). The answer is, Älldh ifâl ménna fêhat “ May 
God let [the bullet go] from us into it (that is, the target) ” 
(Jbâla) ; or, Ällâh ijâHek ménha lêha^ May God let you 
[fire the bullet] from it (that is, the rifle) to it (that is, the 

1 Supra^ i. 173. 2 Supra, i. 500 sq, ® SuprUy i. 522. 
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target)'' (yiâina). In Andjra ihe rifleman first invokcs 
Sîdi Wâqqäs. Among the Ulâd Bû^äzîz, the assembled 
address themselves to the saînts of the district by the phrase, 
Äima diljân llâh ü düfânkum â rijâl Wblâd^ We are thc 
guests of God and your guests, O men of the country ; and 
each râmi says to the people round him, Dddâu m^âya a 
syâdii “ Pray with me O my lords ”, and the people answer, 
Llah igâllbâk dlêha^ “ May God give you victory over it ” 
(that is, the target). It is everywhere forbidden to shoot at 
targets in the direction of the East—some people even main-. 
tain that nobody should shoot al an animal in that direction. 
It is bad to shoot at targels over water : he who does so 
will miss the mark (Andjra), or he may bc struck by jnûn 
(Ait Säddën, Ait Warâin). In Dukkâla it is believed that 
target-practice in the dîrection of the sea will not be success- 
ful; but a Rifian told me that it is just the reverse, because 
the land of the Christians lics in that direction. Target- 
practice is hcld to be very beneficial; it makes people strong 
and skilful; there is mcrit in it. It is considered particularly 
excellent when performed at a religious feast or on a Friday 
after the mid-day prayer ; but as to the latter there is also a 
different opinion. 

In Jbel IJbîb I was told that if a person asks another. 
to put up a target for him and misses the mark, he must give 
a good meal both to the person who put up the target and to 
the people looking on. Among the Ait Wäryâger, if one 
of the irnia has misbehaved, the others punish him when 
they are shooting at targets by filling the hood of hîs cloak 
with stones and compelling him to sit at a distance from 
them ; and they do not remove the stones and admit him 
to their company until he has repeated the prayer for the 
Prophet a certain number of times, fifty or a hundred or 
more, according to their discretion. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


RITES CONNECTED WITH CHILDBIRTH 
ANT) EARLY CHILDHOOD 

When a woman is going to give birth to a child, or if her 
delivery proves difficult, certain practices are often resorted 
to in order to facilitate it. 

A widespread rite is that the husband of thc parturient 
woman washes his right foot (Temsâman) or its big toe 
(I^iâina, Aiî Yiisi, Ait Warâin with water and then gives 
her the water to drink. I was told that it makes the delivery 
easier because the father*s baraka is in the water, and I 
presume that the washing of the foot or the toe is suggested 
by the fact that the foot is an organ of locomotion.® Among 
the Ait Temsâmän the father may also for a similar purpose 
step over the woman, and in Andjra he does so three times 
in succession, Among the Ait Yâsi, immediately before 

^ See also Doutté, Merrâkeeh (Paris, 1905), p. 339 (Rahâmna). 
M. de Segonzac states {Äu ccsur de l*Atias, Mission au Maroc igo^- 
^ 9<^5 [Paris, 1910], p. 274) that among some Berbers a parturieixt woman 
for the same purpose drinks water with which her husband's feet have 
been washed. 

^ In Syria a parturient woman whose delivery is difficult drinks 
water from her husband’s shoe (Eijûb Abëla, * Beiträge zur Kenntniss 
abergläubischer Gebräuche in Syrien’, in Zeiisckrift des Deutschen 
Palästina^Vereins, vîi, [Leipzig, 1884], p, 89); and if such a woman 
suffers pain iix consequence of her childbirth, her husband*s shoe is 
without her knowledge put undemeath her pillow {ibid, p. 96 sg,), 
Among the Bogos of North-Eastem Africa, if the delivery is difficult, 
the husband pulls off his sandals, beats the oulside of the house with the 
fiat of hîs sword, and walks round the house (Munzînger, Über die 
Siiten und das Recht der Bogos [Winterthur, 1859], p, 36). 
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a child is born, the midwife (tamqâbëlf) warms an egg in the 
ashes of the fire-place and pours îts contents into the mouth 
of the woman in order to expedite the delivery and relieve 
her pain ; and if this does not prove effective she fumigates 
the region between the woman*s legs with Sudanese pepper 
{tifëlfëlt ssudâni). At Tangier, if the delivery is delayed, 
an egg is put on the woman's imr (a rectangular seamless 
piece of material worn at Tangier by brides and lying-in 
women) and children walk about with it from house to house, 
singing, Häd n~nfisa daq bêha n-nfäs^ yä râbbi afêha l-^las^ 
This lying-in woman is in throes of childbirth, O God give 
her delivery The people put eggs on the garment or 
pour water over it. I was told that the object of the eggs is 
to make thc woman bear as easily as a hen lays an egg/ 
while the pouring of water was explained by reference to 
the popular saying, L-mâ amân^ “Water is safety**. My 
informant denied that there is any attempt to break the egg, 
as is said to be the case in similar rites recorded by others.® 

The Ai{ Yüsi also have the following methods of pro- 
ducing an easy childbirth. The kerchief (ahënbuf) of a 
woman who is known to bear easily is placed on the head of 
the expectant mother. Or a person who once killed a snake 
just as it was in the act of swallowing a frog fills his mouth 
three times with water which he has poured into a vessel and 
spits it back again ; the woman drinks of the water and the 
child will then leave her just as the frog left the mouth of the 
snake when the latter was killed. Or the midwife puts 
some barley three times underneath the woman's clothes at 
the neck and lets it slip down, and the barley is then placed 

^ For the same purpose some Russian Jews set a raw egg before a 
bride (Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden [Bielefeld & Leipzig, ï88i], 
p. I4S). Addison says {Tke Fresent State of the Jeivs [London, 1676], 
p. 52) that among the Jews of Morocco the bridegroom on the marriage- 
day " takes a raw Egg, which he casts at the Bride ; intîmating thereby 
his desire that shc may have both an easie and joyful Child-birth 

2 Dan, Histoire de Barbarie, et de ses Corsaires (Paris, 1649), p. 
286 sq, (Algiers); Trenga, ' Contribution â, l’étudc des coutumes 
berbëres in Les arehwes berôéres, ii. (Paris, 1917), p. 221 (Fez); 
Biamay, quoted by Laoust, ‘ Noms et cérémonies des feux de joie chez 
les Berbëres du Haut et de rAnti-Atlas’, in Hesjéris^ i. (Paris, 1921), 
p. 55 (Tangier). 
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on the roof of the house or tent, where it is left until the cbild 
is borti. When the delivery is about to take place the par- 
turient woman seizes a rope tied to the pole supporting the roof 
or to a nail in the wall, another woman grasps hcr shoulders 
from behind, and the midwife helps her to be delivered of the 
child invoking the aid of Mûläi 'Abdsslam and other saints. 
Among the Ait Sâddën the midwife on the same occasion 
invokes the assistance of Mûlâi 'Abdlqâdcr. Among the 
Ait N^ër, when a woman feels that her delivery is at hand, 
she puts a tray or bowl filled with wheat or barley on the 
roof of the tent as an offering to the same great saint with a 
view to making the delivery easy ; and the corn is after the 
birth of the child givcn in charity to some poor person. 
Among the Ait Wäryäger, before a woman gives birth to a 
child, the fql of the village write^ something from the Koran 
in a bowl, and water is pour^ over the writing and then 
given to the woman to drinjt. This is likewisc supposed 
to facilitate the delivery. AtFez an expectant mother whoae 
delivery is delayed gives hei/tsär to a group of schoolboys, 
who carry it to the mosque/of Mûläi Idrïs, the Qarwîyin, the 
zdwia q{ Mûläi 'Abdlqâ^r, and^Sîdi Fraj, sprinkle it with 
water at all these holyplaces, and iriake fâf^a ; and when they 
return they will find that the woman has been delivered of 
her child. Among the Bni ‘Äros the woman^s belt is hung 
at the minaret of a mosque, and the people who see it say, 
Älldh isdhhâl ^âl$hay “ May God make it easy for her 

Among the Ait Yüsi the midwife cuts oS the navel-string 
(Jimett') so that four fingers' breadth of it remains on the 
child. Later on, when this portion of it gets dry and drops 
off or is cut off, it is preserved and, when occasion occurs, 
boiled in salt butter, which is then used as an ointment for 
diseased eyes. The other portion of the navel-string is 
thrown into a river or buried underneath the pole supporting 
the roof, together with the after-birth (timättin)^ seven 
grains of barley, a piece of rock-salt, and a little henna, 
The blood of the mother must not be left exposed because, 

^ Some other practices are mentioned by Dr. Mauchamp in his 
posthumous book La sorcelUrie au Maroc (Paris, p. it6 sq, See 
also supra^ i. 69. 
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if a woman who has only given birth to girls trcacls on it, 
as she may do out of cnmity or jealousy, the result will be 
very sad : should the mothcr of the new-born child in thc 
future give birth to as many as five children they would all 
be girls if the woman trod on her blood with five toes, and 
should she give birth to ten children the whole lot of them 
would be girls if the woman trod on the blood with ten toes, 
The knife with which the navel-string was cut is put under 
the head of the child as a protection against jnün ; but on 
the seventh day it is taken away by the mother, who uses it 
for cutting up the meat of the animal sacrificed on that day. 
It is then given back to its owner, who, according to one 
account, may use it as he likes ; but according to another 
account, the knife with which the navel-string is cut is ncver 
afterwards used for any other purpose. 

In the IJiaina also the midwife is careful to remove all 
blood, and the after-birth and the navel-string arc thrown 
into a river or buried in the ground ; nothing of it must fall 
into the hands of an encmy, who might practise magic with 
it. The Ait Wardin say that if food mixed wilh thc blood 
of a parturient woman is given to her husband to eat, hc will 
no longer care for his wife; or if a charm is writtcn with 
such blood and water poured over it and this water is given 
to the woman herself to drink, shc will lose her hair, Among 
the same tribe the navel-string when dry, is fastcncd 

to thc string with which the swaddle-clothes are tied up and 
is subscquently buried in the ground; while the knife with 
which xt was cut is put inside the pillow of the child but 
later on buried together with the navel-string, as it must 
never again be used. At Fez the navel-string (súrrd) is tied 
up by the midwife {qâbld) and is allowcd to remain till it 
comes oIF, when it is put inside the pillow under the baby's 
head. In Andjra the midwife {qabbâld) sprinkles it with 
ashes and henna and ties round it a silk string, and thcn 
buries it in the Ikarm oî a saint together with the after-birth 
(sélwat in Arabic generally called slä). Among the Ait 
Wäryâger the aftcr-birth {q^ân) and navel-string {^mïf) are 
buried at the bottom of the dunghill of the house to prevent 
thcir being walked over. 
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At Tangier the women in the liouse, or one of them, trill 
the si^ârï^ seven times when a boy is born, and threc times 
on the birth of a girl. Elscwhere it is done three times in 
the case of a boy and twice (Fez, Andjra, Ait Warain) or not 
at all (Ulâd Bû*äzÎ 2 , I^iâina, Ait Yiisi, Aiî Sâddën, Ait 
N^ër) in thc case of a girl; and among country people the 
arrival of a boy is also frequently accompanied with gun-fire. 
These ceremonies may be somethîng more than mere 
announcements ; the z^ârît and the firing off of guns may 
at the same time—as they do at weddings ^—serve the 
object of frightening away evil spirits.® It is, however, 
commonly said that the birth of a girl is a greater blessing 
than that of a boy. A man from the Rïf explained this belicf 
by arguing that men are ao frequently killed. The Bni 
'Ärû§ say that a girl is “ the key of the house — mâffa^ 
d-âär —because ahe looks after the house and her parents. 
The Ulâd Bû^äzîz maintain that a year during which the 
women of the village give birth to daughfcers only will be a 
prosperous year. There is also a saying among them that 
''if a person haa no daughters the people will not know 
when he is dead — Li ma *âddtir bnät ma fârfûk n-nâs 
imta mât] it is a person’s daughters, not his sons, who 
express grief at hia death, and hence, if he has sons only, 
people cannot know whether he is dead or alive. On the 
other hand, they also say of persons who only have daughters 
that “their house is empty”, because daughters leave the 
house as soon as they marry* The people of Fez have a 
similar saying ;— Dyör b-bnâf fi Lffîn ^âlyât\ Houses of 
girls will soon be empty ”, The IgUwa express their feelings 
on the birth of a girl by the phrase, “ The kitchen fell down 
upon So-and'so ” (mentioning the name of the father)— 
Fl§n îdër fellâs únwâL There can be no doubt that a boy 

^ See Westermarck, Marrmge Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914)» P- 322. 

® Amoûg the Mnhannïiadans of India the birth of a son is announced 
by a discharge of artillery or, in the lower grades of the people, by 
musketry ; and “ the women say the object in firing at the moment the 
child is bom, is to prevent his heing startled at sounds by giving him sû 
early an introduction to thc report of muskets ** (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
OhservaHûns on the Mussuîmauns of Jndia^ ii, [London, 1832], p. 3). 
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is gencrally much more welcomc than a girl. I was told 
that among the Ait Warâiii the father even dccHncs tho con- 
gratulations ofFered him on the birth of a daughter, and 
among the Ait Sâddën his disappointment may be so great 
that he scratches his facc, somewhat in the fashion of women 
on the occasion of a death ; this is said to occur among 
those of them who live in the neighbourhood of thc Ait 
Warâin and, thcrefore, are in great need of fighting men. 
If the child is a boy there are, among the Ait Sâddën, many 
visitors—also relatives and friends from other villages—for 
some days after his birth. They congratulate the parents, 
saying, Mbärk mäs^Bud d^zri, May the bachelor be blessed 
and lucky The son is called â^zrii " bachelor ", instead 
of /*J/, "boy", in order that he shall in time become a 
grown-up man. The parents answer, Véqba gors âgud 
Hgg (or, if said to a woman, Vôqba gorm dgu4 Hmn^y 
** May you also have the same If the child is a girl, the 
visitors are much less numerous and only a fcw of them 
congratulate thc parents, saying, Mbârk mês^ôud tdmfûfy 
'* May thc woman bc blesscd and lucky " ; nobody conver- 
sant wilh the propcr custom would on this occasion call thc 
child tarbätty ** girl", In the same tribe, if a boy is born, 
the schûolboys of the villagc ask thc father to get a holiday 
for them by paying a small sum of money to the school- 
master ; and should he refuse to do so they would take 
revenge by making a ** fdtlka " in ordcr to kill the 

baby. So highly is a boy valued that if his father died 
before he was born, the mother has no longer to continue 
her mournîng, but dresses herself up as she would otherwise 
do on the birth of a child- 

In country places it is the custom that at the moment of 
delivery the women, or the married women, of the village 
assemble in the room or tent of the parturient woman, They 
encourage her with their good wishes, and some of them 
hplp the midwife; and after the delivery they bless the child:— 
Abbâräk l-âzri (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) or D ânbar^ d â^r^im (Ait 
Yüsi),^'* May the bachelor be blessed " ; or, if the child is a 
girl, Âbbârâk l-âzba (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) or D ânbark / tq^Trimf 
(Ait Yúsi), ** May the maiden be blessed ", or Abbârâk 
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l-^attâbay May the hewercss of wood be blessed (UlRd 
Bû'äzîz). Similar congratulations arc subsequently offercd 
to the father of the child both by the women and the men. 
The parents or the mother reply ;— Llah ibârëk fi Jtasnâték^ 
May God bless your goodness ** (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) ; or (if 
said to a woman), Liah ibârîlt fihemy Véqba gêrem^ “ May 
God bless you, may you have the same ’* (Ait Yüsi). The 
presence of the women is supposed not only to benefit the 
mother and the child on account of their blessings, but also 
to be beneficial to the women themselves owing to the 
baraka of the lying-in woman, which will help them to 
become mothers in their tum. And they participate in it 
also in another way than through words and good wishes, 
namely, by eating. 

Among ihe Ait Sdddën the womep have in advance 
prepared a considerable quantity of binsstSj that is, powdered 
roaat durra and wheat with salt butter or oil, and on thc 
birth of the child some of it is given to thc lying-in woman 
{jamzüri or ianfisf) to eat as a kind of medicinc,^ and thcn 
all others who are present partake of it to get the bencfit 
of the mother's haraka. If the mother is a poor woman who 
has not got the necessary ingredients for this dish, they are 
brought there by other women, an act which is considcred 
to confer religious merit on them. There is a similar custom 
elsewhere (Ait Yúsi, Ait Ndër, IJiâina) ; and a scribe from 
the IJiâina pointed out to me that the dish in guestion, 
called bsîsUy îs permeated with the baraka of the new-born 
child. The Ait Yúsi call it The mother and the 

midwife eat together the first portion of it, into which have 
been put some dates or red raisins to make it sweet and Lucky. 
Then it is partaken of by everybody else who is present, and 
by any other women who may come in afterwards ; and a 
portion is also sent to the mosque of the village to be eaten 
by the fql and the other men, or, if there is no mosque, 
to the tent where the bacheîors are assembled. All -the 
men who have a share of it send to the mother somc 
money in return, except the /yj, who writes a charm for the 
child instead. Among the Ait Wäryâger the mother is 

^ The saine dish is also given to persons who have been wounded. 
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immediately on her delivery given a dish of eggs and 
butter or oil to partake of, and after that the gravy 
of a fowl. Pieces of thin cakes, eggs, and butter are 
mixed together in an earthenware pot {dahâbbif)^ which 
is placed on the hqad of a boy—a brother of the new- 
born child if there is one, otherwise a neighbour’s son. 
The other children of the house and the women who are 
present eat from this pot on the boy’s head ; I was told 
that should they not do so something bad would happen 
to the child. 

Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the father does not see the 
child at once, but generally only on the following morning or, 
if it was born at an early hour, later on the same day. When 
he sees it he kisses it between the eyes, saying, Llah ijâLêk 
âbbâräk ms^âúdj May God make you blessed and lucky 
So also among the Ait Sâddën the father is not present when 
the child is born; it would be shameful for him to see his 
wife then and the women who are with her. On the following 
day he sees the child and, if it is a boy, kisses it on its forehead 
between the eyes, saying, Râbbi aki^ d dnbarh gêfnah^ 
May God make you a blessing to us Among the Ait 
Yúsi even seven days may pass before the father sees his 
child ; and should his father or mother live with him in the 
same house or tent he, out of shyness, never enters it while 
they are there and takes his meals somewhere else. There 
may, however, be a reason other than shyness which keeps 
the father away from his new-born child. Klunzinger 
states that in Upper Egypt a father in many cases does not 
dare to look upon his own child till the seventh day, “ since 
he might possibly, and quite against his will, do some harm 
to his tender offspring by a glance of his eye A similar 
explanation has never been given me of the corresponding 
custom in Morocco ; but, as we have seen, it is a general 
belief there that certain persons can kill their fellow-creatures 
unawares by a cast of the eye, and I wäs told of a man whose 
eyes were 'so terrible that he killed all his children as soon 
as they were born by looking at them.® At the same time 

^ Klunzinger, U^per EgypHLondoiXf 1878), p. 186. 

® SufirUf i, 417. 
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scxual bashfulness is also a strongly developed feeling among 
the Moors, Among the Ait Warâin a man out of shyncss 
never holds his child in hîs arms in the presencc of his 
father.^ 

Among the same tribe, if the new-born child is a boy, 
the father is compelled by custom to pay a small sum of 
money to the first person who comes and congratulatcs him ; 
if he refuses to do so, the person in question deprives him of 
his slippers when he is sitting outside his house, and does 
not give them back until he has paid his due. In Andjra, 
on the birth of a boy, the fathcr touches the child*s forehead 
with two of his fingers and says into both its ears the múddefûs 
call to prayer, so that thc boy shall become a scribe. This, 
howcver, is evidently a local interpretation of an ancient • 
custom, founded upon the example of the Prophct, according 
to which, on the birth of a child, some man should pro- 
nounce the adäni or call to prayer, in its right ear and the 
' iqâmah —which is the adân with thc addition of the words, 
'' The time for prayer is come **—in its left ear.®* Lanc says 
that the object of each of these ceremonies is to preserve 
the infant from the influence of the jinn? Among the Ait 
Wäryâger, when a boy is born, the father puts into his right 
hand a knife {daj^admif) to make him a man, and when a 
girl is born he puts into her right hand a foot of a fowl tû 
make her a good housewife; but the knife may also be a 
charm against the jnün, Among the Ait Sâddën, if the 
child is a boy, the midwife immediately on his birth puts 
into his hand a twig of the lotus tree {âzüggar), as I was told, 
in order that he shall become dangcrous like the lotus tree 
with its thorns; but thorns are also used as charms against 
the evil eye. 

^ In Morocco a young man is very shy of his parents in all sexual 
matters, even such relating to his marriage, I have dealt 'with this 
subjectin Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914, p. 313 sqg.) 
and The Hisiory of Human Marriage (vol, i. [London, 1931], p. 
434 sq.); cf also Leo Africanus, TheHistory and Descriftion of Africa 
(London, 1896), p. 184, 

^ Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p, 186. 

® Idemt An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
BgypÜans (Pp.isley & London, 1896), p. 67. 
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It is a widesprcad custom that on thc birlh of a child the 
falher kills a fowl. I have found this rile not only among 
country people—the Arabs of Dukkâla and the I^Iiâina, the 
Brâber in the ncighbourhood of Fez, and the Jbâla of Andjra 
and ihe Bni *Äros—^but at Fez and Tangier as well; and 
ihere and elsewhere a hen is killed if the child is a boy and 
a cock if it is a girl,^ in order that the boy or girl shall marry 
when they rcach the propcr age, the hen representing a wife 
and the cock a husband. Among the Ait Warâin the fowl 
which is killed on the day when the child is born should be 
white, so as to bring gdod luck; on the following day the 
father kills a hen, whelher the child be a boy or a girl, and 
on the third day a cock if it is a boy and a hen if it is a girh 
■ The fowl is boiled and the gravy is partaken of by the motlier 
of the child. Among the Ait Yúsi the vessel from which she 
has drunk the gravy, and also thc spoon with which she has 
just before eaten somc are at once sent to the father 

that he may make a similar use of them. This is looked 
upon as strictly compulsory on his part, and the women 
would insist on his doing it in case he should refuse, for 
cxample, oul of disappointment that the child was a girl. 
When I asked why so much importance was attached lo 
this custom, I could get no other answer than that it was 
really ihe father who was the author of the child and that 
without him there would have been no child at all. It is 
only on the first day, however, that he is obliged to eat of 
the ug^nûj whereas the mother partakes of it for seven days. 
If he can afford it he also kills a sheep or goat at the birth 
of the child so that his wifc shall have strong and good food ; 
but he may buy the meat from the market. As for the custom 
of killing a fowl on the birth of a child, I was told that its 
object is to preserve the life of the child by removing its 
(Tangier).® 

At Tangier a knife and some salt are put underneath 

^ M. Michaux-Bellaire also mentions this custom in his book 
Quelques tribus de moniagnes de la région du Habt (Paris, 1911), p. 135^ 

* In Mesopotamia a black cock is secretly killed immediately on the 
birth of a child (Tfinkdji, *Au pays d’Abraham’, in Antkropos^ vii. 
[Wien, 1912], p. S 70 ). 
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the head of the child to serve as a protection against jnün} 
In the same town and elsewhere therc are familics whosc 
custom it is to fetch a little earth from a shrine and hang it, 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck of the child, 
*as it is believed that otherwise the child would become ill 
or die ; but this prophylactic would lose its efficacy if a 
person or an animal should walk over the earth or a bat fly 
over it. When it is brought from the shrine a fowl has to 
be killed there, a cock if the child is a boy and a hen if it is 
a girl. Thcre are other families who for the same purpose 
have to procure a live scorpion from some shereef belonging 
to the Silrfa t-THida of Mûläi‘Abdsslam*s family and to hang 
it, likewise enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck 
of the child.® Among the Bni ‘Äros the bed of the expcctant 
mother is sprinkled with salt before her delivery, and both 
then and when the child is born the room is fumigated with 
benzûin, gum - ammoniac, and gum-lemon. Moreover, a 
charm is written in a bowl, water is poured on it, and thc 
breasts of the mothcr are wetted with the water for thc 
benefit of the suckling, In Andjra and among the Ait 
Wäryâger the room of the lying-in woman is likcwise 
fumigated with benzoin, which is said to be shunned by 
the jnün but liked by the angels, who are consequently 
induced to remain there, Among the Ait Temsâmän the 
infant is protected against the jnün by a piece of brcad ® 
or some salt or a knife, which is put underneath its head. 

^ Salt is also frequently used in the birth customs of other Muham- 
madan countries (Pierotti, Cusioms and Traditions of Palesiine Ulusirat" 
ing the Manmrs cf the Ancieni Hebrews [Cambridge, 1864], p. 191); 
Klein, * Mittheilungen über Leben, Sitten und Gebräuche der Fellachen 
in Palhstina*, in Zeitschrifides Deutschen Palâsüna- Vereim, iv. [Leipzig, 
1881], p. 63 ; Robinson Lees, Villagâ Life in Paksüne [Londoix, 1905], 
p. io6 j Wilson, Peasani Life in the Holy LoHd [London, 1906], p. 89; 
Musil, Ârahia Petraea, iii. [Wien, 1908], p. 215 ; Lane, Manners and 
Cusioms of ihe Moâern EgyfUans, p. 510; Klunzinger, Uffer Egyft, 
p. 186 ; Falls, Three Years in the Libyan Desert (Londbn, 1913, p. 319 
[Menas]). Cf Esekiel, xvî. 4. 

® See sufra, îi. 354 sq. 

® In the city of Menas, in the Libyan desert, salt and bread are for 
the ürst three days placed besîde the infant as a protectîon against the 
dev 41 and evil spirits (Falls, op. cîf, p. 319). Bread is also used as a 
prophylactîc in Scandînavian birth customs (Burjam, Den skandinaviska 
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Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the midwifc {gâbld) Lies round 
the right wrist of the child a string lo which she has attached 
a small picce of calico containing earth from a shrine to 
protect it from the evil eye, as also a silvcr coin to make 
the child good, and a date to make it swcet ” and pleasant 
in its speech, This is done on the day aftcr its birth ; and on 
the same day the men and womcn of the village who come 
tû the tent of thc lying-in woman give her some silver 
money and the women chicken and eggs besides, a present 
which is called 0 -zrúra, The coins are perforated and 
threaded on a string together with some shells and corals, 
and this so-called mgélläd is then slung over the right 
shoulder of the child as a charm against the evil eye, and is 
worn by it as long as it remains a suckling or until the 
mother gives birth to another child. To protect the infant 
against jnün^ alum, harmel, and coriander seed are in the 
afternoon or evening burned in the tent, and the child is 
held over the smoke. At Casablanca and Rabat: the midwife 
burns the same kinds of incense, as also black bcnzoin, in 
which the jnün delight, and she sprinkles salt in the room, 
no doubt in order to keep them at a distance. The alum, 
harmel, and coriander sced werc said to ward ofF the evil 
eye ; and to catch it and take it away the midwife calls in a 
dog and puts a piece of thc burned alum into its ear* She 
also paints with tar five vertical lines on two of the walls 
of the room which are opposite one another, and between 
these figures she draws with the same material a horizontal 
line along the walls round the place where the mother has 
hcr bed; the two figures, consisting of five lines each, are 
meant as charms against the evil eye, and the tar serves 
as a protection against jnün^ In the Uiâina harmel and 
rock-salt arc for the latter purpose tied to the swaddling- 
clothes of the infant and to the belt of the mother, while 
alum and a few shells are tied to the swaddles to safeguard 
the child against the evil eyc ; and for both purposes a looking- 
glass is put underneath its head and left there until the 
child gcts old enough to eat ordinary food. 
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Among the Ait Yüsi a looking-glass is likewise, together 
with some salt and the knife with which ihe navcl-string 
was cut, placed underneath the head of thc infant. The 
looking-glass, which is left there for forty days, was said 
to protect it from ihe evü eye, and the othcr things were 
represented as charms against jnün^ particularly a certain 
tajënmt (^jmniyd) who appears in the shape of a bird but 
with brcasts like thosc of a goat and is a great danger to 
ncw-bora babes. We have in an earlier chapter noticed 
other^precautions taken against this dreadful enemy/ such 
as the placing of a vessel filled with water close to the head 
of the child every night during the first week.* Some salt, 
harmel, dry gum-sandarach, and a picce of charcoal, are 
tied up in a little bag and, together with a silver coin, a 
shell and a red coral {a^.ôrri)^ arc fastened with 

a blue string to the right ankle of the molher; there they 
are left for forty daya, aftcr which period the mother goes 
to a river and removes them, not with her hands but with 
hcr left foot. Similar charms are ticd round the wrist of 
the child*s right hand and are likewise allowed to rcmain 
there for forty days. Then they are removed, but the silver 
coîn, coral, and shell are tied to the lock of hair which is 
left on the child's head when it is shaved on the fortieth day ; 
or if it is shaved later, as ia the case in certain families, they 
are attached to a string and worn by the child over its shoulder 
untü it is shaved and then tied to the lock. In some parts 
of the tribe harmel, a shell, and a silver coin, or something 
else of silver, are tied to the chi]d*s swaddling - clothes 
(tasúnnt). AIl these charms are supposed to serve as a 
protection either against jnün or the evil eye or against both 
of these enemies, so closely connected in Moorish beliefs. If 
the baby cries, and is supposed therefore to have been hurt by 
the evil eye, it is fumigated with alum and gum-sandarach, 
the latter of which is also thought to excite fear in the jnün. 

1 Supraj i. 314* 401, 

* In Egypt, durmg the uighfe before the seventh day, a water-bottle 
full of watcr, with an embroidered handkerchief tied round the neck, is 
placed at tbe child’s head while it sleeps (Lane, Manmrs and Customs 
ofthe Mociern Egyitianst p. 510 sqj). 
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Among the Ait Warâin the midwife protects the child 
against the evil eyc by drawîng with soot on its forehead 
five vertical lines, which are left there until it is named. It 
is wrapped up in swaddling-clothes (agemmat) which have 
bcen collected from sevcral difFerent houses, so that it shall 
not look too tidy and thereby fall a victim to the evil eye. 
To protect it both against this danger and against jnün^ 
various charms are fastencd to the string with which the 
swaddles are tied up, over the chest: a silver coin, a picce of 
rue, a shell, a coral, a piece of rock-salt, and some harmel. 
Among the Ait Sâddën harmel and rock-salt and frequently 
also a fcw glass beads, a shell or two, and a silver coin are 
tied on a string just above the left ankle of the mother to 
guard her against jnün and the evil eye ; and similar charms 
are fastened round the right wrist of the child and tied to 
the string of thc swaddles (agëmmâtf) over the chest. The 
room or lent in which the child is born is fumigated with 
bcnzoin or gum-lemon. 

Henna, antimony, and walnut root or bark arc applicd 
both to the lyiug-in woman and to the child; and on this, 
as on othcr occasions, they are undoubtedly uscd as mcans 
of pi'oLection against supernatural dangers, although they 
may also serve other purposes. At Fez, on the day after 
the birth of the child and on. the two following days as well, 
the midwife rubs ils body with a mixture of henna, sugar, 
alum, marjoram (mârdädciüS)^ mint (nâ'na^)^ mastic (méskd)^ 
water, and a small quantity of pil, “ in order to strengthen 
its skin In the Hiâina the mother has her hands an*d 
feet painted with henna, her eyes with antimony, and her 
lips with walnut root; a Kttle henna mixed with butter is 
put on the navel of the child, and its head and body are 
every evening smeared with salt butter. Among the Ait 
Warâin the lying-in woman is even before her delivery 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root in the same 
manner, ** so that she may enter Paradise as a bride if 
she dies in childbirth" ; such a woman is said to become 
a Houri (Ihörît) after death. The body of the baby is rubbed 
with oil or, in defaull of it, with fresh butter, and is painted 
with henna all over, " to prevent its catching cold Before 
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this is done a green candle or, if no such candle can be 
procured, the twig of a fir (täïda) is lighted closc to the 
child ; the candle should be green, which is an auspicious 
colour, to make the child good, and it is lighted by a jolly 
girl, who should laugh when lighting it, to make the child 
jolly. When the baby has bcen painted, the midwife extin- 
guishes the light and keeps the candle for herself. Among 
thc Ait Saddën the mother’s hands and feet are repeatedly 
smeared with henna during the-first seven days, and every 
day during this period her eyes are painted with antimony 
and hcr lips with walnut root. If the weather is hot the 
body of the child is rubbed with butter or oil, and some 
powdered henna is sprinkled in its armpits, on its navel, and 
between its legs to prevent perspiration and consequent 
chill. Among the Ait Yiisi the mother is painted with henna, 
antimony, ahd walnut root on the third day aftcr her 
delivery ; and if the child is a boy, a roll of white wool with 
seven spots of henna on it is on the same day ticd round thc 
crown of her head. This is allowed to remaln Ihcrc for 
four months, after which it is tied above the knee of thc right 
foreleg of a camel, so that the child shall become strong; 
it is a common expression to say of a strong person that he 
is like a camel. The Ait Wäryâger have the custom of 
smearing henna on the top of the child’s hcad on the day 
after its birth, to make tiie head strong**. To smear 
antimony above the eyes of the child and along the edges of 
the cyelidsia awidespread practice (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Uiâina, Ait 
Warâin ; among the Ait Sâddën antimony is smeared above 
the eyes) ; at Fcz it is done every day for a week. It is 
usually said that the object of this practice is to cause the 
child's eyebrows and eyelashes to grow black and beautiful; ^ 
and the Ait Warâin believe that if a horizontal black line is 
also painted above its nose it will have united eyebrows. 
At'the same time I have also heard that the antimony is 

^ Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier rcgion 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan antimony is applied to the head of 
the new-bom and round his eyes, ”in order to encourage the growth 
of strong black hair ” (Thorburn, Bannú.; or our Afgkân FronUer 
[London, 1876], p, 145). 
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intended to protect the child agaînst jnün, Among the Ait 
Yúsi artificial eyebrows are made with the first cxcrements 
of the child, which are black ; they are probably looked upon 
as a kind of manure, 

Among the Ait Warâin a lying - in woman often has 
round hcr finger an iron ring made on the ^äMra eve, which 
is supposed to protect her against witchcraft. For fear of 
witchcraft nobody but the midwife is allowed to carry her 
to her bed after she has been delivered of her child ; and as 
soon as she has been placed on the bed the midwife hangs a 
curtain in front of it to prevent her being seen. So also at 
Fez and in the IJiâina a curtain is made, behind which 
mother and child remain for seven days, and during this 
time a candle is kept burning or at least is lighted every 
evening before sunset, probably as a safeguard against jnün> 
In Andjra it is said that the candle which is burned for a 
whole week in the room where the mother is with her child 
causes the angels to remain there, whereas jnün would takc 
thcir place îf it were dark. On the delivery neither mother 
nor child must be washed, presumably for fcar of those 
spirits ; ^ I was told in Andjra that if they were they would 
die. Among the Ait Warâin the child is washed for the 
first timc on thc seventh day, when it is named ; but then 
only the middle and lower parts of its body are washed, 
with warm water, whereas no water is allowed to touch its 
face until it is big enough to eat bread—it is said that the 
angels wash its face till then.^ Among the Bni *Äros the 

^ For the custom of refraining from washing new-born children in 
Morocco see also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 
1911), p. 310; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qqar el-Kebir’, in 
Ârchives marocaineSi vol. ü. no, ii, (Paris, 1904), p. 74 ; lidemi * Les 
tribus arabes de la vallée du Lekkoûs iöid, vi. (1906), p. 233 ; de 
Segonzac, Au Coeur de VAilas, p, 274; and among thc Muhammadans 
of other countries, see Klunzinger, Ujfer Egyft, p. 185 ; Klein, loc. ciL 
p. 63 (peasants of Palestine); Thorburn, op, cit p, 144 (Muham- 
madan peasants inhabiting the frontier region between Afghanistan and 
Hindustan). 

® Al Tunis, where a new-born child is bathcd on the seventh day, but 
neither before nor after, le préjugé veut que les lavages, surtout de la 
tête, atrophient le cerveau de Tenfant” (Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherches anthrojologiques dans la Berôérie orientale [Lyon, 1913], 

VOL. II 2 C 
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child remains unwashed for a month or longer. Among the 
Ait Yúsi it is on the seventh day smeared with some gravy 
of the slaughtered animal before salt is added to it, mixcd 
with henna and the milk of its mother, and subsequenlly, 
from time to time, with a mixture of such milk and henna ; 
it would be bad for the little child to be washed with water. 
Among the Ait Sâddën it ia never washed until it is able to 
walk and talk, and may in fact remain unwashed for years 
till it washes itself with its own hands. At Tangier children 
under a year and among the Bni ‘Äros even a little older 
children are not allowed to drink water, lest they should be 
hurt by jnün. Among the latter the room must not be 
swept for seven days after a birth, while at Tangier, during 
the same period, the sweepings must not be taken out of the ‘ 
room.^ Several Iribes have the rule that if a woman has 
given birth to a child no fire must be given from her dwelling 
to another house or tent for seven days ; if this rule is trans- 
gressed the baby will die (Ait Warâin) or its eycs will 
become diseased (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Aî Ubâ^iti).^ Thc pcople 
of Fez maintain that if a widow who is in mourning should 
enter the house of a lying-in woman {nfîscC) whilc she is 
still behind the curtain, either the mother or the child would 
die. At Tangier it is belicved that the same will happen 
if a funeral procession passes a house in which there is a 
woman in childbed,® 

In most cases the child is named on the seventh or, 
especially if it was born in the afternoon, the eighth day; 
and the person who mentions its name at thc same time 

P* 574 )' ii' Palestine, when water is poured over the head of a child, a 
certain verse of the Koran is oftea recited as a protection against evil 
spirits (Lydia Einszler, * Der Name Gottes und die bösen Gcister im 
Aberglauben der Araber Palästina's in Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palâsüna- Vereins, x. [Leipzig, 1887], p, 177 jg.). 

^ See supray i. 594 n, i. 

® In Syria the parents of a new-bom child do not allow their neigh- 
bours to fetch fire from their house until the navel has completely healed, 
for fear lest otherwise some misfortune should happen to the child 
(Eijub Abêla, loc, cit p. 100). 

® For a similar belief in Palestine see Baldensperger, * Birth, 
Marriage, and Death among the Fellahin of Palestine', in Palestim 
Expioration FUnd. Quarterty Statementfor i8g4 (London), p. 143, 
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slaughtcrs an animal—a sheep, a goatj or, though very 
rarely, an ox. With his knifc drawn to kill the animal he 
says some words like thcse:— Bismilldh alîâhû âkbar^ 
'âla . . . (the name of the child) ben (son) or benf (daughter) 
. . . (of So-and-so) ; or, as I heard at Fez, Bismillâh Ha 
dkîyff . . . (the name of the child, the son or daughter 
of So-and-so). In some places the child is referred to as the 
son or daughtcr of its father (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Wäryâger, 
Amanûz and other people of Süs), and in other places as 
the son or daughter of its mother (Fez, Idiâina, Ait Warâin, 
Ait Sâddën) ; but the Ait Yusi mention the names of both 
its father and mother, in order—I was told—^that the child, 
if it dies young, may be able to find its parents in the other 
- world. A feast is made in connection with this ccremony; 
and various minor rites arc observed which often differ 
in details. 

At Fez the mother gets up on the sevcnth day, when thc 
curtain is removed. She mxist have slippers on hcr feet and 
covcr up her head, only leaving thc eyes, nosc, and mouth 
uncovcrcd; othcrwisc, it is believed, she would becomc ilL 
On this and on the following day shc abstains from work, 
although shc directs what is to be done in the house. On 
ihe eighth day, called s-sâba' or nhâr s~sâba\ therc is thc 
feast of the ^aqêqa^ comprising the sacrifice of a ram and the 
naming of the child. On the morning of this day the malc 
relatives and friends of the parents come to the house by 
invitation and are entertained with tea and food. A censer 
with burning agal-wood is carricd around among the guests, 
who inhale the smoke and fumigate their clothes with it; 
and they arc also sprinkled with rose-water. In the middle of 
the house the ram of the name-giving {l-kâuU dë s-smîyd) 
is slaughtered by the father of the child or, if he does not 
know how to do it, by his father or some person who has 
baraka —a shereef or a fqï, The women who are watching 
this ceremony from the upper floor of the house trill the 
zgârïf while il is performed. When the animal is slaughtered 
a female slave or servant or some old woman puts salt into 
the wound as a safeguard against jnün. The head of the 
animal is skinned because the hair on it must not be scorched 
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ofF, as is usually done ; if it 'were, the infant would dic. If 
the child is a boy the shoulder-blades of the animal must be 
left unbroken in order that he shall become vigorous and 
active ; of a man who is Icthargîc and lazy it is said that his 
“ ram of the name-givîng *’ had its shoulder-blade broken. 
But if the child is a girl no such rule is observed. 

After the male guests have left, the child is washed by 
the midwife and dressed in clothes sent by its mother*s 
father if it is a first-born child, or otherwise in clothes pro- 
cured by its father. The water used for the washing of the 
child must not be poured into the drains, which are hauntcd 
by jnün^ but is thrown into the garden or on the plants 
cultivated on the roof. After the baby has been bathed 
it is not again smeared with the mixlure of hcnna and other * 
things, but its eyes are still painled with antimony. 

In the evening thcre is a feast for femalc relatives and 
friends. They are entertained in the same way as the men. 
The midwife carries the baby round, and thcy all kiss iü 
on the cheek and put silver coins on its forehead ; this 
money is called bMra^ and is looked upon as the midwife*s 
fee, The women stay over night and depart in the morning 
after breakfast. At both feasts music* is performed by a 
band of musicians, consisting of men in the morning and of 
women in the evening. ^ If the child is a first-born the meals 
are largely composed of the meat of sheep and other food 
sent by the mother's father, and the sacrificed animal is 
also one of those sheep, When friends come to these feasts 
or, otherwise, when they meet the parents for the first time 
after the birth of the child, they congratulate them, whether 
it be a boy or a girl, with the words, Mbâräk mes^ûd^ “ Be 
blessed and lucky **; to which the reply is, Allâh ibârëkfïk^ 

** May God bless you **• 

In the yiâina a ram, which must be entirely white, îs 
killed by the fqï of the village or a shereef or some highly 
respected man, to whom the father hands a knife, telling 
him the name of the child and its mother's name, No other 
man is present at this ceremony, but there are a few Women 
who trill the sgârïf and sing, Sfahramnâ lëk yâ llah b 
sîdna A*marf îji zéinu zein Uqmaryâ llah, “ We took refuge 
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with you O God through our lord A'mar (that is, 'Umar ibn 
al-^Jattäb, whose daughter the Prophet took as his third 
wife), O God ; his (that is, the baby*s) beauty will become 
like the beauty of the moonlight, O God The infant is 
held in the arms of the mother or some other near female 
relative. This ceremony, which takes place at mid-day, is 
called s-s^ia^ and the sacrifice itself is called dbihf s-smîya^ 
“ the sacrifice of the name-giving ” ; the word 'aqêga is not 
used in the Uiâina. The liver, heart, and other internal 
parts of the animal must be cooked with the meat and not 
prepared separately ; I was told of a case in which its liver 
was given to a shereef of the Wazzan family, who had it 
roasted as búlfâf^ with the resuît that the person at whose 
name-giving the animal had been killed was shot dead at 
night while still a lad. The stomach and other internal 
parts, except the liver and the heart, as well as the head, 
feet, and skin of the ram are given to the midwife ; but from 
the skin some wool is first plucked out to be made into a 
rope which is tied round the swaddling-clothes (l-gmâf) of 
the child. On the same day a feast is given with music 
and powder play. 

In Andjra, on the eve of nhâr s-sdbd 4^ n-nfîsa^ **the 
seventh day of the lying-in woman'*j^ the mother sends 
her husband to thc mosque with bread, eggs, and fowls for 
all the villagers. On the following morning the midwife 
comes and removes her from the bed where she has been 
lying since the birth of the child, and puts her on the ground. 
She washes her, dresses her in clean clothes, and paints her 
hands and feet with henna, She also smears henna on the 
head, neck, navel, feet, and finger-nails of the baby, and 
in its armpits and between its legs. I was told that this 
painting with henna, like all other henna ceremonies, is 
intended as a safeguard againsty««« and the evil eye ; and 
in order to keep away those spirits she also burns benzoin 
in the room. The father comes with a sheep or goat, which 
must be at least a year old, and kills it in the yard of the house. 
This sacrifice is called l-gézra 4e t-fesmîya^ “ the slaughter 
of the name-givingIt is made whether the child be a 

^ In Andjra a woman in childbed is also called mûîûda^ 
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boy or a girl, and should it be omitted the child would be 
said to be a jénn^ a Christian, or a Jew. The skin of the 
animal must on no account be inflated ; if it were, the child 
would also later on become inflated. It is dried and then 
put underneath the baby in its bed. It is kept for some three 
or four years, and may then bc thrown away but must never 
be sold; if it were, the child would die. The liver of the 
animal is eaten by the parents of the child, Its meat is cut 
up and distributed among the villagers. Ita shoulders are 
given to the midwife and its feet and head to some poor 
people. 

About mid-day the schoolboys of the village come to the 
father and ask him to procure them a holiday. He goes 
with them to the fqï and pays him some money to comply 
with the wishes of the boys.^ The fqï writes a charm for 
him and puts the papcr into a small piecc of bamboo, which 
he seals with wax, This charm is tied to a silk string, togcthcr 
with aome blue, a shell, a sÜver coin, thc jaw of a hedgehog, 
and a piece of the larynx of thc sacrificed animal; and thc 
string is hung round the baby's neck, where it is allowcd to 
remain for three years, after which time it is deposited at a 
siyîd, It serves as a charm against the evil eye, jnün^ and 
all kinds of misfortune, 

The women of the village with their little boys visit the . 

mother, bless her with the words Nbârâk mês^ôûd. ** Be 

' • • • 

blessed and lucky ”, and give her a small sum of money. 
The midwife placcs a bowl containing water, henna, and a 
boiled egg on a sieve (^gârbâr)? and puts the child over it, 
whilst the other little children who are present are seated 
round the sieve with eight wax-candles in their hands. The 
sieve is probably looked upon as an instrument of purification.® 

^ We have noticed the revenge taken hy the boys if the father refuses 
to pay the money to the fqî {suprat i. 6 oï ). 

® In Egypt, on the seventh day, " the child is put into a sieve and 
shaken, it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its stomach 
(Lane, Manners and Cusîöms of the Modern EgyjiianSy p. 510), 
According to another account, the child, by being shaken in the sieve, is 
believed “ to lose fear for the rest of its life ” (Klunzinger, op, cit, p. 186). 

® In Upper Egypt the new-bom child is immediately laid upon a 
com sieve (Klunzinger, op. cit. p. 185). 
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The midwife paints thc hands ancl fcct of thc baby with 
ihe henna-mixture in ihe bowL The egg is givcn to thc 
baby*s brother to eat so that they shall becomc grcat friends ; 
but if thc child has no brother it is put aside in a clean place, 
nobody being allowed to eat it. Should anybody else than 
the brother eat the egg the child would no longer care for 
the milk of its mother, and, when grown older, it would 
become very fond of the person who ate the egg and at the 
same time havc no affection for its mother. Kúsksü with 
meat is given to the gucsts to eat. 

Among the Ait Wäryäger the mother generally gets up 
on the third day, but kecps to the house till the seventh day, 
when she washes, fumigates herself with benzoin, and paints 
her hands and feet with henna, her eyes with antimony, and 
her teeth with walnut root. She also combs and oils her 
hair, puts a long silk scarf (râksc^fft) round her head, and 
dresses herself in her best clothes. On this day there is the 
ccremony of name-giving. The father kills a sheep or a goat 
with the assistance of his wife; but if he does not know how 
to slaughter an animal in the proper manner, the ceremony 
is pcrformed by ihe fqï of the village. The meat of the 
animal is served at the fcast which is given on this occasion, 
the scribes being entertaincd in the mosque, thc other men 
outside the house, where they amuse themselves with shooting 
at targets, and the women inside the house. The liver is 
caten by the members of the household, thc head is given 
to the midwife, and the skin is sold. I was told that if this 
sacrifice were not made the child would die. The mother 
must present some money to the schoolboys of the village to 
induce the fql to give them a holiday.^ On the previous day 
the nearest relatives brought boiled meat, bread, and butter 
as prescnts to the parents. 

Among the Ait Warâin, on the morning of ass n ssbé^Öy 
** the seventh day ", which may also be the eighth, the child 
is named and a sheep slaughtered by the fqï of the village 
outside the door of the parents’ house. The sacrifice is made 
in the presence of the male members and friends of the family 

^ For their revcnge, in case she refuses to give them money, see 
sufray i. 601. 
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and some shereef, whilc the women inside ihe housc arc 
trilling the ssgârît {tililati). But before the animal is 
slaughtered the men, including the fql^ are served with a 
meal; and they all put some money in the empty dish as a 
present for the mother, or, if they know her well, give it to 
her directly. This present, like that of the women offered 
on the third day, is called im^i. 

At the feast which is given in the evening the meat of 
the sacrificed animal, with sSksú, is served to the men ; 
while the head, lungs, heart, liver, and other internal parts 
suitable for food, which have been boiled together, are eaten 
by the women with bread. The liver must on no account 
be cut into pieces and fried into bûlfâj\ if it were, the result 
would be that when the child has grown up and married 
and become the parent of a child, that child would die. The 
head is skinned, as the hair must not bc singcd off; the 
penalty for transgressing this rule would bc that no hair 
would grow on the head of the child. The throat and thc 
right shoulder-piece are not boiled till the following morning, 
when they are eaten by the parents ; but they must takc care 
not to break the gristle of the larynx or the shoulder-blade. 
If the former were broken the child would have a distorted 
neck, while the latter must be left unbroken in order that 
the child may in the future have a numerous progeny ; they 
are in consequence put among the corn which is kept in 
the house, or are hung on the rafters, so that no dog or cat 
can get hold of them. There is baraka in them, and thc 
gristle of the larynx is used as a charm against the evil eye. 
The other bones and those entrails which arc not good for 
food are thrown into a river or buried in the ground; for 
should a cât eat them, the child would become like a cat 
and scratch people when they speak to it, and should a dog 
eat them, the child would become very disagreeable and 
quarrelsome. The skin of the animal is often given to the 
midwife, but it may also be used as a praying-mat or as 
bedding. If it is given to the midwife, she receives in addition 
half a dollar for her services*; otherwise her fee is one dollar. 

Among the Ait Sâddën the ceremony of cbsêmma^ or 
name-giving, takes place in the forenoon of ass n ssibâ\ 
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The fqï of the village slaughters a sheep or a goat in front 
of the house or tent of the family, in the prcsence of thc 
father and male relatives and others who care to come, but 
the mother is not among them. As soon as the sacrifice is 
performed, a member of the family fires off a gun, which is 
a signal for a few of the women to trill the zéârït (as^rf) once. 
The liver, heart, and entrails of the animal are partaken of 
by the father, the fqï^ and other men who are there. In the 
afternoon or evening the meat, togethcr with sêksúy is served 
in the yard at a feast to which persons of both sexes with 
their children have been invited as gucsts. After the meal 
the mother comes out, carrying her baby, well dressed and 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root. She sits 
down in the yard, with lighted candles near her if it is dark, 
and all the people present her with silver coins, which they 
put into her lap ; but if the child is a girl the contributions 
are generally few. One of the coins given on thîs occasion 
is tied to the string of the swaddling-clothes of the baby, 
and subsequently to the lock of hair left on its head, when it 
is shaved for thc first time on the fortieth day after its birth. 
In the evening the house or tent, and also the mother and 
child, are fumigated with various kinds of incense bought 
(generally at Fez) on the ^âsûra day; and if any of the guests 
has such incense, which is looked upon as particularly 
effective against jnün and witchcraft, he presents it to the 
mother, this being considered a meritorious act. The skin 
of the sacrificed animal, and often some internal part of it 
as well, are given to the midwife, besides some money, 
Very frequently, however, the sacrifice of an animal is omitted 
when a child is named ; indeed, in the case of a girl such a 
sacrifice is quite an exception, and there is no fear that the 
child will dic in consequence. On the name-day the midwife 
draws blood from the child by making cuts on its chest with 
a razor, as it is thought that otherwise the first blood of the 
child would make it ill, and henna is put into the wounds.^ 

^ Among the Arabs of Upper Egypt “ young infants are scored with 
a razor longitudinally down the back and abdomen, to improve their 
constitutions ** (Baker, The NiU Tributaries of Äbyssinia [London, 
1871], p. 186). 
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Among the Ait Yúsi the mother is confined to her bed 
till the morning of the seventh day (ssibâ^^j when she gets 
up and has a bath. A sacrifice (tthdf) of a sheep or goat is 
made in connection with the naming of the child, and among 
them also the animal is slaughtcred by the fqï of the village 
or, if there is none, by the chieftain of a band of huntsmen 
(sSe^ n drrma^ or Imqâddêm n ârrma) in the presence of the 
parents only, After the dead animal has been removed, the 
mother, with the child on her back, walks three times round 
the place wherc it was slaughtered, holding one of her 
breasts and squeezing milk over the blood. While doing it 
she says some words like these ;— Hâtin Hârg idun búsëb^a 
ây idämmnai **Look here, I shared with you thc breast 
(literally, 'that which has seven^ [holes]), O this blood ; 
or, instead of ây idâmmna^ shc may say, ây âi^ wânsdyO'i 
" O people of this place or, ây âit ribbi^ * O peoplc of 
God’*. Hcnceforth the jnün of thc place, to whom this 
invocation is addressed, will be on friendly tcrms with the 
child and its mother, treating the former as a brothcr or 
sister and the latter as a mother. After this the mother, still 
carrying the baby on her back, goes to her tent and walks 
three times round it, in a like mannor squcezing some milk 
on the tent-cloth; and if she lives in a house, she squeezea 
it on the door-post, without walking round the house ; but 
in neither case does she repeat hcr invocation. If the tents 
of the village are removed to another place within forty days 
of the birth of the child,the mother repeats the same ceremony 
after her tent has been pitched anew. 

On the name-day a feast with invited guests is given on 
the meat of the sacrificed animal. Its throat, lungs, liver, 
and other internal parts are boiled together. The mother 
and midwife first eat the throat, and then the other womcn 
eat the rest together with séks-a, Care must be taken that 
the gristle of the throat is not broken, lest the child should 
get a distorted neck, and in order to prevent animals from 
getting hold of it, it is hung up ; nor must the shoulder-blade 
be broken. The heart is eaten by the tnother, so that the 
next child shall be a boy, and the fat of the stomach is like- 
wise eaten by her alone. One of the legs, with siksû^ is 
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given to the midwife, as also the skin and head of the animal; 
and in addition the father gives her some money or perhaps 
a live sheep. Before the gucsts leave they put some money 
in the empty dish or on the tea-tray, as a present to the 
mother. A small sum of money is also given to her by 
people meeting her within forty days of the birth of 
the child, even though they be strangers, who recog- 
nise her motherhood by the charms she wears round her 
ankle ; there is relîgious merit in such a gift, and she rewards 
it with her blessing, The money given to her is called 
tässrurt, Her women friends bring her small presents, such 
as hehna, a kerchief, or a shirt for the baby. 

At Aglu, in Sûs, a sheep or a goat is, as usual, killed 
when the child is named, on the eighlh day. The mcat is 
eaten by the family and friends, who give to the mother 
some money, which becomes the child*s property. Some of 
the silver coins presented on this occasion are pierced and 
threaded on a string, together with a small piece of bamboo 
into which has been inserted one of two charms which a 
scribe has been asked to write on the birth of the child; 
the other onc has been hung round thc mother*s neck or 
round the upper part of her arm. The string with its charms 
is hung round the neck of the child and is allowed to remain 
there till it is shaved for the first time; then the coins, or 
some of them, are tied to the lock left on its head to protect 
the child against the evil eye, and the written charm is 
hung at a shrine. The right foreleg of the sacrificed animal, 
and also some seksú^ are given to the midwife to take home 
with her ; and she regularly rêceives the right forelcg of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast. After the sacrifice has 
been made, some gum-ammoniac, harmel, and benzoin are 
burned on the threshold of the room in which the mother is 
with the baby; and she has to walk over it with the child 
in her arms in order to expel evil spirits. 

Among the Iglfwa of the Great Atlas the child is likewise 
named on the eighth day, by its father ; and, in the case of a 
boy, a sheep or, if the parents are well-to-do, even an ox is 
slaughtered on this occasion The head, entrails, and skin 
of the animal are given to the midwife, and some portion of 
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it is also presented Jo thefgï of the mosque, In the evening 
all the people of the village are cntertained with the meat of 
the sacrificed animal and other food. Before leaving the 
house the women guests give some money to the mother 
saying, Mubârk dm^ä^âr, “ May the schoolboy be blessed 
In the case of a girl no animal is killed, nor is any feast 
connected with the naming of her. At Demnat, also, the 
head, skin, heart, lungs, stomach, and other internal parts 
of the sacrificed sheep or goat are given to the midwife. 
In the evening the father*s friends are invited to partake of 
the meat. When the male guests have gone away the 
mother goes out of the house, carrying the child and accom- 
panied by the other women of thc family, who are singing 
and beating drums; and when they rcturn they burn 
benzoin, harmel, and coriander seed on the threshold of the 
house, which is said to make the child bring luck to the 
family 

Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz, contrary to the usual custom, 
the child is named as early as the third day after its birth, 
without any special ceremony. The mother, howevcr, 
remains in bed till the seventh day, during which time her 
husband goes to the market and buys for her eatables and 
henna, and also presents her with money. Of everything 
he gives her she must give a portion to the midwife. On 
the seventh day she gets up, has a hot bath in an enclosure 
inside the tent, paints her teeth and lower lip with walnut 
• root, her cheeks with ochre, making a spot on either cheek, 
her eyelashes with antimony, her eyebrows with }iârgüs 
(a pigment prepared from wood ashes, tar, and spices), 
and her hands and feet with henna, and dishevels her hair 
and smears it with a mixture of coriander seed and rose- 
water. In other words, she gives herself the appearance of 
a bride; and it is believed that should she not do so her 
child, if a son, would not be fond of his bride when he 
marries. The midwife makes cuts all over the body of the 
child to prevent its blood from killing it, and puts henna and 
soap-stone {gasûT) into the wotmds ; so deep are these cuts 
that I saw scars due to them on the arm of a middle-aged 
man, On this day the father of the child kills a sheep, if 
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he has any; and if he has a sufScient number of sheep of 
both sexes, hc kills a ewe if the child is a boy, and a ram if it 
is a girl. The skin and a portion of the meat are given lo 
the midwife. Among the Beni Ähsen also the child is named 
on the third day, but a sheep is killed at the same time, A 
ring or some other object of silver is placed close to the 
sheep, so that some of its blood shall drop on it—a custom for 
which no explanation was given me. 

The naming of the child and the performance of a sacrifice 
on the seventh day are enjoined by the • Muhammadan 
traditions.^ The victim should be a ram or a goat; or 
two such animals should be sacrificed for a son, and one 
for a daughter.® The person performing the sacrifice should 
say, ** O God, verily this 'aqîqah is a ransom for my son such 
a one ; its blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and its hair 
‘for his hair ; O God, make it a ransom for my son from 
hell-fire From this it appears that the sacrifice is looked 
upon as a kind of life insurance, the sacrificed animal being 
a substitute for the child ; and the same is suggested by thc 
idea, mcnlioncd above, that if no animal wcre slaughtered 
the child would die.^ The sacrifice is held obligatory by 
Ibn ^anbal, but the founders of the three other orthodox 
schools regard it as less important, in spite of Muhammad’s 

^ Hughes, Â Diciionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 50 

® Lane, Arabian Socieiy in the Middle Ages^ p. 191 ; Mishkät^ 
xviii. 4. 2 (English translation by Matthews, vol, ii. [Calcutta, 1810], 
p. 316). 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p, 191 ; sce also 
Jaffur Shurrecf, Qanoon-e 4 siamj or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India (Madras, 1863), p. 20. Cf Job, ii, 4. 

* In their book La Kabylie et les coutumes habyles (vol. ii. [Paris, 
1873], p. 210 sq)j Mcssrs. Hanoteau and Letourneux write;—“ Le sang 
des victimes est répandu en rhormeur de Tenfant, et Ton en fait couler 
quelques gouttes sur son visage. Cette lustration doit écarter les 
mauvaises infiuences et assurer k l'enfant un avenir prospëre ", The 
nomad of Palestine, when suffering from some ülness, ** thinks that the 
death of his camel or a goat from his flock, if its blood is poured out for 
him, will be accepted for his own life, and that he will be restored to 
health” (Robinson Lees, The WitmssoJthB Wilderness [London, 1909], 
p. 179). Cf supra, i, 607. 
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example and the tradition prcscribing the *agïgak^ In 
Morocco it is very generally observed ; but the case is different 
in many other parts of the Muhammadan world.® 

For forty days the mother is regardcd as unclean, and is 
consequently not allowed to pray nor to observe the fast of 
Ramadân. She is considered to be in a delicate statc, very 
liable to catch cold and much exposed to the evil eye ; I was 
told that for forty days her grave is open In some placcs 
she has her first bath only on the expiratîon of this period, 
whereas in other places, as we have seen,® she bathes on the 
day of sacrifice. At Fez she goes to the hot bath about a 
week after the ceremony of name-giving, accompanied by 
some women friends, who on entering the bath light a wax^ 
candle and trill the jsgärïf. After washing the mother, they 
all have a meal of eggs and bread which they have brought 
with them. But forty days aftcr the birth of the child she 
has another bath; and only then is the husband allowcd 
to aleep with her. That matrimonial intercourse should be 
suspended for forty days is a gencrally recogniscd rule, but 
in many places this rule is by no means strictly observed. 
In the yiâina husband and wife frequently sleep together 
from the night of the seventh day onwards, and among thc 
Ait Yúsi it is the regular custom for them to do so. In 
Andjra I was told that if the husband sleeps wxth his wife on 
the evening of the day when the child is named, he may also 
sleep with her every night afterwards ; whereas if he refrains 
from matrimonial intercourse on that night he must also do 
so till the forty days have passed. But before thcy have 
intercourse he must put under her one of his own garments ; 
otherwise the children borne by her will suffer from ringworm 
on their heads. Among the Ait Wäryâger, also, the 
husband may have intercourse with his wife on the evening 
of the day of the name-giving if he puts his cloak under- 
neath her head. 

For forty days, if not longer, the child is kept in its 
swaddling-clothes ; and it must nevcr be left alone, lest 

^ Lane, Araôian Sociefy in the Middle Äges^ p, 191. 

® IHd, p, 190. 

^ This is also the case iti the Shäwîa. 
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some jptnîya should come and exchange it for her own child ^ 
(Aglu, Ait Yüsi, Ait Sâddën). At Fez, if a httle child is 
left alone in a room, a copy of the Koran is put close to its 
head to prevent jnün from exchanging it for another babe. 
Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz alum, harmel, and coriander seed 
are for forty days burned in the tent in the afternoon and 
evening, and the child is held over the smoke ; and the same 
is also done aftcrwards when it cries. No witch is allowed 
to see it, and the mother must refrain from practising 
witchcraft for a still longer period. If she is a prostitute 
she is not allowed to prostitute herself for a year or a year 
and a half; if she did, the chüd would become ill or die. 
Among the Ait Warâin nobody must for forty days take a 
pair of ârkâsn^ or sandals made of cowhide, into thc room 
where the child is lying, since the holes for the laces would 
give it smallpox. At Tangier, if a young mother mects 
another young mother before the children are forty days 
old, it is bad both for the mother and the child,® At Fcz, 
when the child is forty days old, it is carried to Mûläi Idrïs* 
sanctuary by a woman, who takes with her a wax-candle 
to leave there as'a prescnt for the saint, On the fortieth day 
therc arc frequently other ceremonies, which will be described 
later on. 

Thcre are still some beliefs and practices which may be 
mentioned in the present connection. Persons who are born 
on a Friday,® in Ramadän, or during one of the Muhammadan 
feasts are regarded as particularly fortunate. At Tangicr 
it is held lucky to be born in the month of the Âäûr or on a 
Monday, because the Prophet was born on that day, but 
unlucky to be born on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or Saturday. 

^ For similar beliefs in the East see Eijüh Abëla, loc. cU. p, 84 
(Syria), and Musil, op. cit. iii. 323 (Arabia Petraea); and in Scandi- 
navia, see Burjam, oj>. cit. p, 13 sgg. 

® Cf, Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op, cit p. 308. In Syria, if two 
young mothers mcet before forty days have passed, they must not 
speak to each other, lest the child of the woman who speaks first should 
die (Eijûb Abcla, ioc. cit. p. 88). In Andjra I was told that if two 
pregnant women mect and speak to each other, one of them will die in 
childbed. 

® C/., however, i. 133, 325 (Ulâd Bû'äzîz). 
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At Fcz, on thc other hand, I was told that it is lucky to bc 
born on a Wednesday, but unlucky to be born on a Tuesday 
or Saturday, Elsewhere also Saturday is hcld to bc an 
ominous day in this respect, although some pcople say that 
it is a lucky day; ^ and at Marrâksh I heard that a child born 
on a Tuesday about *â^ar is sure to die. Among the Ait 
Yúsi, if a child is born on a Friday, the mother will ever 
after abstain from work between ^âsar on Thursday and 
Saturday morning, lest some evil should happen either to 
her or to the child ; it is said that she shares blood with 
Friday Otherwise their women work through the whole 
of Thursday and on Friday after *asar. 

The Iglfwa think that if a boy is born feet foremost he 
will become a smart fellow, whereas if he is bom head 
foremoat the opposite will be the case. It is considered 
lucky for a child to be born with a s^^er, or caul (Tangier, 
Andjra), pieces of which may bc used as charms both for 
the child and its father.® The women of Tangier believc 
that if a candle gutters whcn a woman is in labour, a girl 
may bc expected, whereas a steady light presages the advent 
of a boy,® 

When a woman has given birth to a child her first milk 
is squeezed out, as it would be very injurious for the child 
to suck. In Andjra it is gathered in a new bowl, in which 
a scribe has written something from the Koran with ink 
made of the charred horn of a sheep sacrificed at the Grcat 
Feast. It is left there till the eighth, or sometimes the third 
day, and is then given to the infant to drink. The writing 
of the scribe has imparted baraka to it. 

Among the Ait Yúsi, if the mother has not sufficient 
milk to feed her child, she eats roasted seeds of hemp and 
wheat mixed with melted butter and saffron. If her breast 
pains her she hangs over it the foot of a porcupine, by 
preference one of its right feet; and if both breasts pain her 
she hangs it between them. It is left there for three days, 
and when it is removed it is smeared with a mixture of henna 
and water, so as to retain its curing power until the next time 

Su^ra^ ii. 46. ® Sufra, i. 209. 

® See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op, cit. p. 309. 
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it is needed. Among the Ait Warâin, if the young mother 
is deficient in milk, shc eats roasted beans, chick-peas, and 
wheat, and only bread which is made without yeast; and 
séisú and other hot foods are also considered good for her. 
If she has a sore breast, she procures the right forepaw of a 
porcupine, passes it seven times over the breast, puts it into 
henna and lets it remain there^until it becomes quite red, 
passes it again seven times over the breast, hangs it round 
her neck so that it comes in contact with the breast, and 
wears it thus for seven days. If she has borrowed it from 
another woman she must put it into henna again before she 
returns it, lest she should once more be affected with the 
disease. 

It is a widespread belief that if a pregnant woman suckles 
a child the suckling will get an illness called lâ-gyd (l-gyel )— 
which literally means the sucking of a pregnant woman 
—from which many children die in Morocco (Tangier, 
Fez, Ait Warâin, Ait Wäryâger). Various remedies for this 
illness have been mentioncd above.^ The Ulâd Bû^äzîz 
maintain that if a pregnant woman suckles a boy he will die ; 
if she suckles a girl in similar circumstances, the danger is 
much less ; but if thc child in her womb is a girl, the sucking 
child will not sufFer at all. A woman therefore ceases to 
suckle her child as soon as she feels that she is pregnant.® 
I was told, however, that the evil consequences otherwisc 
rcsulting from sucking a woman who has a boy in her 
womb are averted if the child who sucked his mother 
partakes of the first meal which she eats after his brother is 
born. 

Among the same tribe, when a woman whose last child 
has died shortly after it was bom, again feels that she is with 
child, she goes to a shrine, taking with her a sheep or some 
other present for a descendant of tbe saint living close to 

^ Supra, ii. 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 332, 334, 339, 342, 346. 

® The Kabâbïsh, an Arab tribe of the Ang'lo-Egyptian Sudan, believe 
that if a woman becomes pregnant while nursing, the child at her breast 
will sicken if the unborn child is of tbe opposite sex, but not otherwise ; 
in any event the child would be weaned (C. G. Seligmfln and Brcnda 
Z. Seligman, ‘ The Kabâbîsh, a Sudan Arab Tribe *, in Harvarä 
African Studies, ii [Cambridge, 1918], p. 147). 
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the shrine. He rewards her by writing a charm, which 
she hangs over her stomach or round her neck. On the 
fortieth day after the birth of the child she visits the shrinc 
again, accompanied by her husband and some other members 
of the family, They present the descendant of the saint 
with a sheep, a cloak, a shirt, a turban, a pair of slippers, 
and some candles, sugar, and other little things, and he 
entertains them with food and gives to the mother an ijsâr 
and to the child a shirt (tMmîr or qmújjd). He shaves the 
hcad of the child in his house, iu accordance with the custom 
which requires that children shall be shaved for the first 
time when they are forty days old. Among the Mnâ^ära 
a woman who has lost her previous babes by death asks 
each bachelor in the village to give her a mâeâna \ she then 
changes thc coins into silver and has an earring made of it 
for the new-born child. At Aglu a company of Gn^wa are 
called in when the child is seven days old ; they dance round 
it and their mgâddem makes in its right ear a hole, in which 
a silver ring is inserted as soon as the wound has healed. 
Among the Aiî Yúsi a woman in similar circumstances asks 
another woman, whose children have remained alive, to 
provide her with swaddling-clothes for her babe in order 
to preserve its life. At Tangier a sieve is for the same 
purpose shaken over the head of the child, if it is a boy; 
but if a sieve were shaken over the head of a girl she would 
never marTy. In a previous chapter we have noticed various 
other mcthods of preventing the death of an infant, which 
is generally supposed to be caused by the T®ab*a.^ 

Twins are very welcome if they are boys, Among the 
Ait Yüsi it is in such a case the custom for the woman who 
announces their birth to trill the zgârîf six times instead of 
three, as is usual when one boy is born ; but the birth of two 
boys may also be concealed by one of them being reported 
to be a girl. At Tangier, on the birth of twins, the zgârïf 
is trilled the same number of times as for a boy in order to 
safeguard them from the evil aye; and elsewhere also the 
birth of twins is kept secret for the same purpose, nobody 
outside the family being allowed to see tbem until the 

^ Supra, i, 400 
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seventh day (Uläd Bû*äzîz, Ait Saddën). On that day two 
animals are generally sacrificed in the case of twins ; but I 
was told that this is not the custom at Aglu. 

The Ulâd Bû'äzîz say that if one of the twins becomes ill, 
the other one will also become ill; but a man from the Rïf 
told me that one of them as a rule dies in chüdhood. In the 
Uiâina and among thc Ait Warâin (who call twins isniün 
if both are boys, tisniwin if they are girls, and iin tiSntt if 
one is a boy and the other one a girl) there is the belief that 
if both twins remain alive either the father or the mother 
will die, whereas the death of one of them will save the life 
of the parent. At Fez it is the custom for those who visit 
a mother of twins {fwâm) while lying-in to kiss her hand 
and address her as lâlla (“ my lady ”), an epithet generally 
given to holy women ; and nobody is allowed to go on the 
roof of the house in which she is lying, just as it is forbidden 
to go on the roof of a saint's shrine. A mother of twins, as 
has been said above,^ is generally considered to have haraka. 
Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz she cures persons who are ill by 
putting her right heel on the affected part of the patient’s 
body ; and this power of curing illnesses is possessed by her 
not only shortly after the birth of the twins, but for the rest 
of her life. The Ait Sâddcn believe that a woman who has 
given birth to twins (ifpniun or, if both are girls, tifiniwin) 
will ever after be able to heal the illness called Ibäb, If this 
illness affects the wrist or ankle, causing a painful swelling 
with stiffness, she treads on the affected part three times in 
the morning before she and the patient have had their 
breakfast. In doing so she asks the sufferer, **When did 
this IbSb break out in you ? " The answer is, ** On the day 
when you gave birth to twins Then the mother of twins 
says, *' I never gave birth to twins " ; to which the patient 
replies, ‘* Nor did Ibäb ever break out in me Another 
form of Ibâb^ called aqras uksum, which is caused by a strained 
muscle giving the patient pain^and preventing his walking 
erect, is likewise healed by a mother of twins, who in the 
morning before breakfast slightly bites the injured part of 
the body three times, putting similar questions and receiving 

^ Supra, i. 47, 
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similar answcrs.^ Among the Ait Wäryâger women take 
their sick children to a mother of triplets, who cnres the child 
by making cuts on its head and chest and ihe sides of its 
body, so that blood issues, and by pricking the top of its head 
with a red-hot oleander twig. 

The name of the child is in certain cases fixed by custom. 
If a son is born after his father’s death he is named after the 
father ; this is a very general and stringent rule. Moreover, 
if a saint has been invoked by the parents to help them to a 
son, the latter is in most cases called by the name of the saint, 
who is then supposed to become his protector. In Andjra, 
for instancc, if a woman for this purpose visits Mûläi 
‘Abdsslam*s grave the son will be called ‘Abdsslam, and if 
she visits the shrine of Sîdi Nbârak outside Ceuta, which is 
especially frequented by women desirous ^of offspring, he 
will be called Nbârak; and if she appeals to a band of 
*5lsâwa ^ he will be called Mbâmmed, after Sîdi Mbâmmed 
ben $sa, the founder of their order. The first-born son is 
very frequently called Mûbâmmed, and in many parts of 
the country invariably so, unless he has been born after the 
death of his father or a saint has been asked to bring him 
into being; but even in the latter case it is in some places 
the custom to give him that name (Demnat, Ait Wäryâger). 
Among the Ulâd Bú'äzîz, however, if the fatber is a holy 
man (Jqêr)^ he may give his own name, whatever it be, to 
his first-born son, to impart to him baraka. In other circum- 
stances a son is called by the name of a living father only if 
the name is Mûhâmmed. This is a very widespread practicc ; 
and it is believed that if the son were called after a living 
father whose name is not Múhâmmed, either the father or 
the son would soon die (Tangier, Ijjiâina, Ait Warâin, Ait 
Wäryâger),® The people of Pez say of such a case, L-wald 

^ These cures may also be practised by a woman who once suffered 
from ringworm but got rid of her complaint. A third person who may 
cure either kind of Ibab is one who has killed another with a dagger; 
he feigns stabbing the affected part of the patient’s body three times, 
without touchiug it, with that same dagger, and this, too, should be done 
in the carly morning on au empty stomach, 

® See supra^ i. 203: 

® A very similar belief prevails in some parts of Italy (Placucci, Üsi 
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ifiébb bâbâh imúf, " Thc son 'wants hîs father to dic The 
baraka of the name Mûhâmmed, however, will remove the 
danger ; but among the Ait Warâin there are cases in which 
even a father bearing that name is afraid of calling his son 
after himself and calls him Belqâsëm instead. Among the 
Ait Sâddën the first son, unless born after hîs father's death 
or with the assistance of a saint, is given the name of his 
paternal grandfather if he is dead, and, if he is alive, the namc 
of his maternal grandfather, provided that ke is dead; and 
if the grandfather dies after the birth of the first son, his 
name is given to the next son born. Among the Ait Warâin, 
again, the second son is named after his paternal grandfather ; 
while among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz and in Andjra he is called 
Ähmed. In the IJiâina it is the custom that if a child dies 
its name is givcn to one born afterwards ; and at Fez 
and among the Ait Sâddën, if a pcrson having the name 
Mûhâmmed dies, this name is given to a boy who is subse- 
quently born in the same houschold. Among thc Aij N^ër 
a man may give the name Mûbâmmed to two of his sons 
if there are several sons between; and among the AiJ 
Wäryâger it seems to be the rule that if a man has more than 
onc wife the eldest son of cach wife is namcd Mûhâmmed. 

As the first son is called after the Prophet, so the first 
daughter is called after his daughter Fâümah, the wife of 
'Alï and thc mother of al-yasan and al-btusain, from whom 
arc descended the posterity of the Prophet known as Saiyids. 
Her name—^which is in Morocco pronounced Fatuma, 
Fâtma, Fâtma, Fâtna, or (by some Berbers) Fâ^ma—is 
generally given to the eldest daughter, cven though it be the 
name of the mother, which is otherwise avoided ; but among 
the Ait Wäryâger the daughter is in such a case callcd 
Fâtto§, and among the Ait Warâin sometimes Zzâhra—the 
Arabic an epithet commonly given to the Prophet*s 

daughter Fätimah, “ the beautiful Among the Ait 
Sâddên the first daughter is named ,after her paternal 

e fregiudizj dei contadini della Romagna [Palermo, 1885J, p. 23) and 
Sweden (Hyltén-Cavallius, Wärend och Wirdarne^ i. [Stockholm, 1863], 
P* 37 S î ii* [1868], p. 278). Cf, Westermarck, Tke Origin and Develof- 
ment of tke Moral Ideas, i, (London, 1912), p. 460. 
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grandmother or, if she is still alive, after her matcrnal 
grandmother, providcd that she is dead ; and if the grand- 
mother dies after the birth of the first daughter, her name is 
given to the next daughter born. Among the Ait Warâin 
the second daughter is named after the patcrnal grandmothcr. 

In many places children who are born at the mûlüd or the 
^ldl-kbtr are named after the feast, no doubt because the name 
is supposed to partake of its baraka, Thus a boy born on 
the former occasion is often called Méilûd or Meilûdi, and 
one born on the latter occasion Kabbôr, l-Kbïr, or *Äiyad; 
while a girl is called Meilûda or Meilûdîya, l-Kbîra, or 
*Äiyâda tespectivcly. Atnong the Ait Sâddën a girl bom 
at the ^îä ^"■^gér or the *ïd l-kbïr is called ‘Äiyâda (though 
no boy is called 'Äiyäd). Among 'the Ait Warâin a boy 
born during the first night of Ramadän is named Bûrämc^ân, 
and a boy ot girl born on the *äMra day, ‘Aäûr and 'Aäura 
respectively. At Fez twins are called, if both arc boys, 
1-I^âsan and l-Hûsm; if both are girls, Fâtma (or by a 
name derived from it) and 1-yusnîya, or ^lúsna and 
1-IJusnîya ; and if one of them is a boy and the other one a 
girl, HJâsan and HJusnîya or IJúsna. Among the Ait 
Warâin they are called, respectively, Lâlisën and Lhôsin, 
Fâtma and Zzâhra, and Lâhsën and Fâtma or Lhôsin and 
Fâtma. In the IJiâina twin boys are named lâ-IJsen and 
1-IJûsein, and twin girls, Fâtma and IJâsna. The Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz call twin boys—^to whom they give the epithet 
uldd Ti'^nbiy ‘*the sons of the Prophet—lâ-^Jsën and 
1-Hausein ; the AiJ Sâddën Lähsën and Lhosain. Among 
the Ait Warâin, if several children in a family die, the 
following ones are often called by names commonly given to 
slaves, such as Mbärk, Farâji, Malimud, Mbârka, Jdhra.’* 

At Fez, when parents cannot decide upon the name to 
be given to their child, they go to the gate of the house, and 
the first natne for a person o£ the sex of thc child which 
they happen to hear is given to it, At Aglu a common 
method of finding a name for the child is to take some three 
or four small sticks and give a name to each of them, and then 
to ask the first person who appears to draw one of the sticks, 

^ C/. Seligmau, loc, cit, p. 147 (Kabâbîsh), 
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thc name of which is givcn to the child. Among the Ulâd 
Bú^äzîz, if the father and mother disagree as to thc name of 
the child, they takc two small pîeces of wood, give to one of 
them the name suggested by the father and to the other orie 
Lhe name suggested by the mother, and then ask a little 
boy to draw one of the sticks ; the stîck he draws determines 
the name of the chüd. I was told that in the case of a similar 
disagreement between the parents among the Aît Saddën 
the mother’s choice is decisive. 

In Berber tribes Arabic names given to children are 
altered in ordinary conversation.'*- Mûhâmmed is changed 
into Mûhând (Ait Yúsi), Mohând (Ait Sâddën), Möhând 
(Ait Wäryâger, in the case of a scribe or a man who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca), M6möh (Ait Sâddën, Ait 
Warâin), Mâhha (Ait Sâddën), Moha (téiä,), or Möh (Ait 
Wäryâger). Mlj.âmmed is changed into Uämmû (Ait 
Warâin), and Umed into Uâddû (ibid,) or Uämîdus (Ait 
Sâddën). Among the Ait Warâin 'Ali becomes 'Alläl or 
Bû'âli, 'Abdllah ‘Alla, ‘Abdrrâtiman ‘Abdërräyfm, 1-Uâ§mi 
yâääûm, lâ-Usen Uâssi, Belqâsem Qâssû, Sa‘îd Bâ‘ddi. 
Among the Ait Sâddën ‘Abdsslam becomes Séll&m, 
‘Abdlqâder Qâddur or *Aqa, ‘Abdrrâhman Râhhû, Jilâli 
Jfllul, Fâtma Yftto, Märyem Mérrû or Bérri, Ulîma Uallûma, 
Mähjûba Uâjjû or Ijjú, Yâmna Mîna or Minnâna, I;Iâdda 
ijâdhum or Uadâda, Zîneb Zinnûba, Meinûna Mûna, 
Rqéya Rqqos or Rqqôäa, ‘Aiäa ‘ÄbêSa, Uaddüj Uä^êja or 
^Jâddjú. But there are also Berber names which have no 
equivalents in Arabic, such. as Bâ§Sû, which is a common 
name for men both among the Ait Warâin and the Ai^ 
Säddën; and Tûda (Ait Warâin) or Tûda (Ait Sâddën), 
Tsfa (Ait Warâin) or Tïhfa (Ait Sâddën), and Tllû (Ait 
Warâin) or Téllû (Ait Sâddën), which are names for women. 

According to the Muhammadan traditions the child 
should have its head shaved on the seventh day after its 
birth,® when it is named and a sacrifice is made. Indeed, 

^ C/. de Segonzac, op. cit. p. 97. 

* von Tomauw, Dcls moslemische Recht aus den Quellen dargestellt 
(Leipzig, 1855), p. 85. 
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most authors define ^aqtqah to be thc hair of the new-born 
infant, although the term has become applicable to the 
sacrifice connected with the cutting of it.^ It is also pre- 
scribed that the fathcr of the child should givc in alms to the 
poor the weight of the hair in silver or gold.® In Morocco 
these rules are rarely followed. At Tangier the first hair- 
cutting occasionally takes place on nhär s-sâbd —^though 
usually forty days after the birlh of the child or later— 
and M. Doutté was told that the same occurs in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Mogador; ® but these cases are certainly 
exceptional. Very frequently the child is shaved for the' 
first time on the fortieth day (Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Uiâina, Ait 
Sâddën, Ait Warâin, Demnat, Iglfwa), and in many cases 
at a sûmewhat later age. Among the Ait Yúsi the time 
when it is shaved depends on the traditional custom of the 
family: many families have theîr children shaved on the 
fortieth day, but others only after the child has completed 
its first year. At Aglu the shaving is performed within four 
montha of the birth of the chüd, among the Amanûz hardly 
before it is six months old. At Fez no child of either sex 
must be shaved until it is one year of age ; while among the 
Ait Wäryâger a boy is shaved a year after his birth and a 
girl never, In Andjra the top of the head is left untouched 
until the child is one or even three years old, though the hair 
on the lower part is clipped before. The rite we are dis- 
cussing may consist either in shaving the head of the child 
with a razor or in cutting off thc hair closc to the skin. 

At Fez it is the custom that on the day when the shaving 
{lâ-^sâncC) oî a boy takes place for the first time the family 
give a feast in their house. The boy is seated on a cushion 
or a chair, well dressed, with a towel round his neck. Before 
he is shaved one guest after the other fixes with saliva a silver 
coin on his forehead; this money, which is called grâmaj 
is taken by the barber (l-i^âjj^m) as his fee, but it is not 

^ Matthews, in his translation of the Mishkät^ ii. 315 n.*; Houdas 
and Man;ais, in their translation of al-BuI>ân*s vol. iii. (Paris, 

1908), p. 681 n. I. 

® Mishkât, xviii. 4. 2 (EngUsh translation, vol. ii, 316); Lane, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages^ p. 191. Cf. 2 Samuel xiv.'aô. 

® Doutté, Merräkech^ p. 348. 
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necessary that every guest should givc a coin. The hair 
which is shavcd oS is handed by the barber to the boy*s 
mother, who puts it into the pillow used by her child when 
sleeping. Some hair, however, is always left on the hcad, 
in accordance with the custom of the family. In all families 
it is the custom to leave an ‘orft consisting of a narrow line 
from front to back, but in some families a garnt or tuft, is 
in addition left on the right side, and in others a garn on 
the left side as well, When the boy becomes seven years 
old the head is shaved all over, but hc may previously have 
lost the 'orf and the left garn, or the left g-am alone, or the 
two grân (plur. of garn)^ whercas the two grôn are ncver left 
if the ^orf is shaved. The son of an ‘Esâwi is shaved for the 
first time when he is seven years old, and then a patch, 
called geftâyay is left on ihe top of the head and is allowed 
to remain there, although it may be trimmed from time to 
time. Thc son of a IJamdûäi has on the same occasion a 
smaller patch (gfétya) left, and this is ixever allowed to grow 
long. When a girl shavcd for the first time no feast is 
given, nor are any silver coina fixed to her forehead. The 
hair on the front part. of the hcad is shaved off ; the hair 
lcft behind is callcd gä^sa and subsequently, when it grows ■ 
longcr and is made into a plait, geftâya or gfêtya, When 
thc girl becomes sevcn years of age shc is no longer shaved, 
and the hair left in front now takes thc name gús^a> At 
Tangier, on the other hand, no hair is left on ihe head of 
the child, except among ‘E^âwa, Hmâdäa, and the families 
of Rifian or other immigrants \ and the same is generally 
the case in Andjra and also in other districts inhabited by 
Jbâla. 

Among the Ulâd Bû‘äzîz some person who is regarded 
as ms^ôúd, or “ lucky ”, is asked to come and shave it, or, if 
he lives far away, the child is taken to his tent; but in either 
case he shaves it with his own razor. Before the operation 
begins the mother presses some milk from her breast on the 
child^s head, to be used instead of water. In some families 
a gâffâya is left on the top of the head, in other families an 
'orf (also called gtûb) and two grön, one on either side, are 
left, Boys and girls are shaved in the same manner The 
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man who shaved the child is entertained with a meal and is 
always g’iven some bread and dates, which hc partly dis- 
tributes among the people present and partly eats himself; 
he then makes fât^a^ invoking God*s blessings upon the 
child, and the others join in the ceremony. He also receives 
some money as zrûra^ but must himself give to the child a 
silver coin, which is taken by the mother and threaded on 
the string with charms worn by the child. Besides the new- 
born child, the preceding one, whether boy or girl, is shaved 
on this occasion, after its hair has been allowed to grow for 
forty days. If it is a boy, the gutfâya or the ^orf and the 
left gam are now shaved off, but on the right side of its head 
a gam is left, even though the boy had none before. If 
the child is a girl, the g&ftâya or the 'orf is likewise shaved, 
but twû grön are left and a fringe over the forehead 

as well. The shaved-off hair of the two children is deposited 
at a shrine. 

In the Hiâina the child is shaved by the fql of the village 
or some other respected man, either in the house of the family 
or in his own house. Here aiso the hair is wetted, not with 
water, but with the milk of the mother. On the head of a 
boy an ^orf is left, as also a garn on the right side or, if 
previous sons have died, on the left side ; and in the latter 
case it becomes an hereditary custom for sons in the family 
to have the gam on that side. When the boy becomes about 
ten or eleven years old, the ^orf is shaved, and when hc 
arrives at the age of puberty the right garn ; but a garn 
on the left side must never be shaved. Girls have an 'orf^ 
two grôni ïind a gdssa in front, and from the age of about 
eight years they are not shaved at all, but when the hair 
grows long enough it is made into three or four plaits on 
either side. In Qâsba Ul^d 'Aiyad, in the Hiâina, the 
boys have only a güftâya^ which is left throughout life, and 
the girls have a similar patch called gdtba, As regards the 
shaved-off hair, I was told that the father of the child may 
tie a portion of it to his shirt or turban as a charm against 
buUets. 

Among the Ait Sâddën the shaving {azzâr) is done by the 
fql of the village in the home of the family, or by a shereef 
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of the Wazzan family, or at the sanctuary of Mûläi Idrîs at 
Fez; or also by a person who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, or by some old man who is in the habit of praying, 
In these latter cases, however, he must, before commencing 
the shaving, give to the mother of the child a small silvcr 
coin, as a compensation for not bcing a fql or a sherecf ** ; 
it is said to impart baraka to him. The shaver is paid with a 
silver coin or, if the family have no such coin, with some 
eggs, and this present also is supposed to be auspicious. On 
the head of a boy a gam (Jajptûit) and an 'orf (J^arf) are 
left. The gam is regularly on the right side, but if one or 
two of the boy*s brothers have died shortly after being 
shaved, it is made on the left side for the following boys and 
their future male descendants. If the left gam also proves 
fatal, a geptâya (tagûptait) is made on the crown. The 
^orfÏB shaved on the day when the boy is going to be circum' 
cised, but the gam is as a rale preserved for ‘ever, although 
there are scribes who shave it, because they maintain that 
the garnt but not the geppâya, is Ptârâm^ ** forbidden **. 
When a girl is shaved for the first time two grön (pijppúyin) 
and a gâ^a {taúnjsd) are left. After a few years shc is no 
longer shaved, and when the hair grows somewhat it is made 
into two plaits (idulâlj sing. a^plâr), one on each side, which 
are tied together behind ; and the crown of the head is now 
always kept covered with a cotton kerchief (alhtän or, if. 
small, tâlbtânf), The shaved-off hair is buried in the 
ground; it is believed that if anybody should walk over it, 
the child would fall ill. On the day when the child is shaved 
a ring (Jiwtnést) is often inserted in the ear on the same side 
where the gam îs made ; but this may also be done at a 
later date or altogether omitted. The sraall ring is sub- 
sequently exchanged for a larger one; but if the child is 
a boy thiö ring is removed when he becomes grown-up, 
unless he becomes a professional flute-player, in which case 
the ring is worn for ever. Girls have rings (Jiwînqs) in 
both ears, at least on festive occasions. These rings, unlike 
those of boys, which are always made of silver, may also be 
made of brass, and they are worn by women of all ages. 

Among the Ait Wardin the chüd should be shaved by 
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a fqï who is nice and jolly. For thc shaving {tamqq^'ant) 
hot water is used, but the head is then smeared with oil or 
with the milk of the mother, which is considered to make 
the hair grow soft, In the case of a boy a garn {tagêttaH) 
is left on the right side of the head, but no ^orf, and in thc 
case of a girl two grön (tigëttâyin) and a gússa (taúmd) are 
left. In the former case the garn is preserved there through- 
out life ; I saw a man from this tribe who had become an 
‘Esâwi and consequently had ^g&ttâya (also called tagëttast)^ 
but there was, nevertheless, a small garn united with it. A 
girl is shaved only for some years. When her hair has grown 
somewhat it is made into one plait on each side of the head, 
while the taúma is trimmed ; but unmarried girls also plait 
both sides of the taúnza^ and these plaits are united with the 
longer plaits of the grôn. When the child is shaved a small 
ewc or a she-goat is taken to the place, and this animal and 
all its future bffspriug will become the property of the child. 
Two or three months after its being shavcd the child ceases 
to be swaddled. When the swaddling-clothes are removcd 
a nice and jolly girl is asked to carry it on her baclc for a 
while, so that the child also shall become nice and checrful. 

At Demnat two grôn (fukuyaâi sing. fakiyûpt) are 
ordinarily left whether the child is a boy or a girl, and 
besides an ^orf (azig) in the case of a boy and a taúnssa in the 
case of a girl. ' But here, as elsewhere, the custom differs 
in difFerent famüies and in different religious orders. The 
governor*s little son had an 'orf and two grônt one of which 
consisted merely of a patch of hair and the other one of a 
fairly long plait; this was in accordance with the custom of 
the Ulâd Mül lä-Q§ör. I aiso saw at Demnat a little girl 
with a small round patch over thc forehead ; the Arabic 
name of it is gûfdâba^ and I was told that it has no name in 
Shelha, because it is used among Arabic-speaking people 
only. On the day when the child is shaved for the first 
time a cock is kiiled, but only in the case of a boy. 

Among the Igliwa there is no sacrifice when the child is 
shaved. The shaving is generally performed by the father, 
but even if done by a stranger it must be gratuitous. At 
Arg n Sîdi *Äli Mûsa, in the section (f}^$) Tâfga, it is done . 
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at the sanctuary of Sîdi 'Älî Mûsa, just outside the village, a 
garn {takiyûfp ; a large one îs called akiyû^) being left on 
the head of a boy and a gam and a taúnza on the head of a 
girl. Subsequently, when the garn of the boy is shaved, 
it is hung on a cork tree growing close to the styid ; the 
gam and the taúnza of the girl, on the other hand, are never 
shaved, There are families among the Iglfwa who leave no 
hair at all on the heads of their infants, and others who leave 
one or two grôn (tikuyad) and an ^orf (azig), but the latter 
is not cotnmon among these Berbers. Among the Amanüz 
in Sûs the garn (takyüf) of a boy, which is left on the right 
side of his head, is preserved there until he becomes old 
enough to observe the Ramadân fast; while the garn of a 
girl, worn on the top of the head, and her taúma are never 
shaved. An ^orf (a^ag) is only left on the children of negroes 
and mulattoes. 

Among the Rifians of the Ait Wäryâger a gam (dâmsört) 
is likewisc left on the right side of the head of a boy, and it 
should not be shaved before the death of his parents. The 
shaven hair is put in a place where nobody can walk over it; 
should anybody do so the boy is supposed to lose his hair— 
a bclief which I also found in Andjra. 

The first shaving of the child has a purificatory character ; 
according to onc of the Muhammadan traditions it expressly 
serves the object of cleansing the child from the impurities 
of the mother.^ Robertson Smith suggests that the cere- 
mony of ^aqïqah^ which among the Arabs in the time of 
Muhammad implied a sacrifice and the shaving of the 
infant and was designed to “ avert evil from the child 
was otiginally a ceremony of initiation into manhood, and 
that the transference of the rite to infancy was a later 
innovation ; ® but this suggestion is not sufficiently sub- 
stantiated. At the same time it is easy to see why the child 
is not shaved until the most critical period of its existence has 

^ Quoted by Doutté, Merrâkech^ p. 348 sq, 

® Al-Bubârï, Ixxi. 2. 2 (French translation by Houdas and 

MarQais, vol. üi. 682). 

® Robertson Smitb, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 
1894), p. 328 sqq. 
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passed. The operation is not free from danger.^ Even 
adults may have to abstain from it when in a more or lcss 
perilous state.® If a person is ill his head must not be shaved 
nor his nails cut, lest hc should get worse. A pilgrim must 
not cut or dress his hair ; and there are holy men who never 
do it.® That the shaving of the head is not looked upon 
with indifference also appears from the widespread fear of 
being shaved on a Wednesday.^ It is believed that if the 
shaving of a person’s head is left unfinished, because the 
razor is not sharp enough or for some other reason, his 
head will be affected (Ulâd Bû'äzîz) or he will become ill in 
one way or another (Ait Wäryâger). There are persons who 
not only say the usual hismillâh when they are shaved, but 
recite something from the Koran holding the shaved-off hair 
in the hand, which is supposed to protect them against 
headache for the future (Andjra). So also the baraka of the 
holy man or fql who is chosen to shave the head of the 
new-born child serves as a prophylactic. Thc ^aqtqah 
sacrifice which was originally connected with this act was no 
doubt supposed to have a similar effect, the head of thc 
child being daubed with the blood of the victim. Burdayah 
said, " We used in times of ignorance, when children were born 
to us, to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood; then, 
when the religion of Islâm came, we slew a goat on the seventh 
day, and shaved the chüd’s head, and rubbed saffron upon it 
The custom of shaving one part of a child*s head and 
leaving another unshaven was forbidden by the Prophet.® 

^ Many peoples believe that the hair is the spedal seat of strength 
(Frazer, Folk-Zore in the Old Testament, ii. [London, 1919], p. 483 sgg,), 
Robertson Smith suggested {op, cit, p. 324 n. 3) that the strength and 
vigour of the body was believed to be located in the hair, and also to less 
extent in the nails and teeth, because they grew more visibly and quickly 
than the body and continued to do so after it had attained to maturity, 

2 Cf, Frazer, Taboo and the Perils ofthe Soul (London, IQH), p. 261. 
® For many instances of this in other countries see ihid, p. 258 sqq, 

* Supra^ ii. 43 sq, 

® Mishkât^ xviii. 4. 3 (English translation, vol. ii. 316). 

^ Lane, Manners and Customs of fhe Modern Rgyptians^ p, 574; 
Burton, in his translation of The JBook of the Thotisand Nights and a 
Nightt i. (Lûïidon, 1894), p, 284 n. 2. Cf, Wellhausen, Rsste arabischen 
Neideniums (Berlin, 1897), p, 197 n. 4. 
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Yet it is extremely prevalcnt in the Muhammadan world ; ^ 
in Morocco it is certainly thc rule, the contrary custom being 
restrictcd lo ccrtain localities or certain families only. It 
was undoubtedly a measure taken to lessen the danger which 
was supposed to attend the operation.® In Morocco there 
is a belief that if it is the custom of a family to leave a garn 
on the head of a child, the latter will become ill and most 
probably die if this custom is not observcd. The Ait Warâin 
and the Ait Sâddën maintain that the same will happen to a 
boy if the gam left on his head is ever shaved. The Ait 
Wäryâger say that if it is shaved bcfore the death of his 
parents, either the father, the mother, or the boy will die, 
At Demnat I was told that the child will become ill if the 
garn is shaved too soon. The place on the head where hair 
is left is also considered to be of importance ; it is believed 
that if the custom of the famiîy were not followed in this 
rcspcct thc child would die (Fez, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Igllwa).’ In 
thc yiâina and among the Ait Saddcn, as wc havc seen, the 
place on which hair is left is changed in thc case of a boy 
whosc cldcr brothers havc dicd ; ® and a scribe from thc 
IjJiâina told me that if any descendant of a man who for 
this rcason had a tuft of hair prcserved on thc lcft side of ihe 
head instead of the right werc shavcd in a difFcrent manner, 

^ Lane, Manners and Cusiotns of the Modern Egyftians^ p. 69; 
Coiider, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 313 ; Van-Lennep, 
Bible Lands (London, 1875), p. 517 ; Pierotti, of. cit. p. 139 (Palestine); 
Conder, Heth and Moab (London, 1885), p, 341 ; Nicbuhr, Travels 
through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, i. (Edinburgh, 1792), 
p. 114; Doughty, Travels in Aradia Deserta^ i. (Cambridge, 1888), 
p. 237 sq, ; Thorburn, op. cit. p, 146 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting 
the frontier region betwecn Afghanistan and Hindustan); Wilson, 
Persian Life and Cusioms (Edinburgh & London, 1896), p. 210. For 
other instances see infra^ p. 416 n. i. According to Herodotus (iii. 8), 
thc ancient Arabians cut their hair in a circular form, shearîng it round 
the templcs. 

® For measurcs taken to lessen that danger in various countries see 
Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul^ p. 263 sqq. 

® Of the Kabäbïsh, an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Professor and Mrs. Scligman write [foc, cit. p, 147), “ Little boys were 
seen with the hair of the head shaved, leaving a number of tufts, and we 
were told this was done because their elder brothers had died young 
Cf, Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament^ iii, 188 sq. 
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he would die in consequence. During my stay at Mazagaii 
I had a neighbour whose wife was said to have givcn birth 
to three or four sons with one of the eyes blind. She was 
then adviscd by a nâsêriy that is, a descendant of Sîdi I^med 
ben Nâ§är, to leave on the head of the ncxt boy two nwâd^âr 
(sing. nâd^r)y or tufts, one at each templc, such as are worn by 
the descendants of that saint. So she did, and not only that 
boy but all the following ones were born with normal eyes. 

I have heard different explanations of the custom of 
leaving a garn on the head of the boy and of preserving it 
also when he grows up. Sometimes it is said to protect him 
against the evil cye, sometimes to be useful after the person*s 
death by ofFering a hold when his body is washed and 
thereby saving him from being hurt. According to the 
accounts of some early travellers, the Moors let a lock gfrow 
on the crown of the head because they expect that the 
Prophct will pull them up to Paradise by it; ^ and thc samc 
story has been repeated to me by Europcan rcsidents in thc 
country. I need hardly say that similar cxplanations arc 
of no value in tracing the origin of thc custom. 

The next impörtant event in the life of a boy is his 
circumcision, The age at which it takes place varies greally. 
M. Doutté states that in Dukkâla boys are as a rule circum- 

^ Dan, op, cit p. 280; An Account of South-West Bardary, edited 
by Ockley (London, 1713), p. 43; Braithwaite, The History of ihe 
RevoluHons in îhe Empire of Morocco^ upon ihe Death of the îate 
Emperor Muley Ishmaeî (London, 1729), p. 368 ; Ali Bey, Travels in 
Moroceo^ etc,^ between the Years i8oy and 1807^ ii. (London, 1816), 
p. 133. In other Muhainniadan countries the tuft of hair is likewise said 
to be left as a handle by which the wearer 13 drawn into Paradise (Burton, 
in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Nighi, i. 
284 n. 2), either by the Prophet (Chavanne, Die Sakara [Wien, Pest, 
& Leipzig, 1879], p. 396) or by angels (Certeux and Carnoy, DAlgérie 
iraditionnelîe [Pans & Alger, 1884], p. 179; Duveyrier, MxploraHon 
äu Sah&ra [Paris, 1864], p, 433 [Tuareg]; Anderson, ‘ Medical Practices 
and Superstitions amongst the People of Kordofan in Third Report of 
the Wêlîcome Reeearch Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial College^ 
Khariovm [London, 1908], p. 311; Conder, Tent Work in Palesiinet 
p. 313), Certain other beliefs are mentioned by Van-Lennep, op. cit. 
p. 517 (Palestine), and by Wilson, Fersian Life and Custofns, p. 210. 
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ciscd scvcn or eight days aftcr birth ; ^ but among thoso 
tribes of that provincc with whosc customs I am familiar 
thcy are gencrally circumciscd al a much laiter age. Accord- 
ing to M. de Scgonzac, there arc Shlöh who havc thcir boys 
circumcised sometimes on the sevcnth, but most frcquently 
on thc fortieth day; ® but this is ccrtainly not tho casc 
among the Shlöh of Aglu, Glawi, or Dcmnat, who have no 
fixed date for this operation ® Leo Africanus wrotc that at 
Fez circumcision took place on thc seventh day after birth ; ^ 
but at present the age varies between two and seven years, 
every family having its special custom in this respect. I was 
told that among the Rifians of the Ait Wäryâgcr boys are 
as a rule circumcised when they are about onc year old, but 
that there are instances of boys being circumcised a few 
months after their birth. This is the earliest age I havc 
hcard of anywherc în Morocco. In many parts of the 
country it is held desirable that thc operation in question 
should be pcrformcd so latc that thc boy can rcmcmbcr it* 
in the future. Mouölte, who livcd in Morocco as a captivc 
in the lattcr part of thc sovcntccnth ccntury, says that boya 
wcro gcnerally circumciscd at thc agc of six or scvcn ycars, 
but somctimos only at thc agc of fourteen,^ Thc opcration 

^ UüuUc, Merrâkcchj j), 262. 

® de Sogonzn.c, 0/, eit, p. 275. 

® For Dcmnat cf. .Saïd Boulifa, Textcs herbhrcs cn dialccie de l'AUas 
marocaiv (Parîs, ujo8), p. 35, 

* Leo Africanus, Thc History and Descrifiion of Africa, ii. (Lontlou, 
1896), p. 452. 

® Mouëtle, Travels m ihe Kingdoms of Fes and Morocco dvring . , . 
Eleven Years' Cafiiviiy in ihose Parts (London, 1710), p. 97. Statc- 
ments as to the agc when circumcision lakes place in different parts of 
Morocco have bcen made by sevcral writers, e,g. Höst, Efterretnwger 
om Marôkos og Fes (Ki0benhavn, 1779), p. 196 (usually in the scventh 
year) ; Meakin, of, cit. p. 121 (in towns at a tender agc, but in thc 
country frequently at the agc of tweîve or thirteen); Salmon, * Une 
tribu marocaiue—LesFabcya*, in Archives fnarocaines, i. (Paris, 1904), 
p, 212 (generally when the boy has attained the age of eight years); 
Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Q^ar el-Kcbir *, ibid. voL ii. no. ii. 
(1904), p. 74 (from threc years upwmrds, sometimes not before the age of 
sevcn or cight); lidem^ * Lcs tribus arabes de la valléc du Lekkoûs \ 
ibid. vi. (1906), p. 235 (“ dans lcs villcs, la circoncision sc pratique quand 
les cnfants soni âgés de trois â sept ans ; chez lcs Arabes dc la 
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is made "with a pair of scîssors or with a knife, and it is 
performed in some places at a shrine and in othcrs in an 
ordinary house or tent. The customs connccted with it 
vary in different places, but ccrtaîn precautions are always 
or generally taken to protect the boy against supcrnatural 
dangers, particularly the evil eye, to which he is held to be 
much exposed on this occasion. 

At Fez, on the day preceding his circumcision {phâra 
or i^fând) the boy îs shaved and bathed. In the evening 
his mother paints his hands and feet with henna, and fastens 
to his garn a ^tdmsa^ consisting of glass beads threaded on 
strings in such a manner as to resemble the five fingcrs of a 
hand, as a charm against the evil eye. On thc following day 
the boy is dressed in fine clothes, and over his left shoulder 
is hung a so-called fêhlïl^ either a silver case of varying size 
or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containîng a written 
charm against the same evil influence. He is lifted on to 
a mule and is taken by his father, accompanicd by othcr 
members of hisjfamily and friends—^but ixot his mother— 
either to Sîdi BûêâleVs shrine or to the mosque of Mûläi 
Idrïs. If the parents themselves are too poor to provide 
the boy with fine clothes, a féhlïl, and a mule to ride on, 
they borrow them from other people ; hence there is on 
this occasion little difference in appearance between a rich 
man's and a poor man’s son. When paraded through 
the streets, the boy has the hood of his cloak (Jellâbd) 
pulied over his face, no doubt as a protection against evil 
influences, especially the evil eye. As soon as he has 
arrived at his destination his father or some other man 

campagne, elle a lieu en général plus tard ct ü n*est pas rare de voir des 
enfants d’unc douzaine d’années qui paissent les troupeaux et ne sont 
pas circoncis ”); Michaux-Bellaire, ‘ Quelques tribus de montagnes de 
îa région du Habt’, ibid. xvii. (1911), p. 137 (between ten months and 
five years of age); Mouliéras, Le Maroc tnconnu, ii, ‘ Exploration des 
Djebala (Maroc Septentiional)p. 514 (between five and ten years); 
Doutté, Merräkechf pp. 262, 263, 351 (in Dukkâla, though generally 
seven or eight days after birth, sometimes as late as twelvc or thirteen 
years ; in the Rahémna, between two and five years; in thc surroundings 
of Mogador, between two and four); läem, Missïofts au Maroc—En 
triöu (Paris, 1914), p. 84 (Ait Wauzgit; four or five). Other statements 
relating to circumcîsion are found in the saîd books or essays. 
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of his family lifls him down from ihe mulc. Thc PêhlU 
and thc cloLhes, with ihe exceplion of thc shirl, arc 
removcd from him, and ihc operalion is pcrformed. Thc 
women tnll the ^gârïf. 

When the boy has beeii circumcised hc is not again dresscd 
in ihe clothes which he worc bcfore, bul is wrappcd up in an 
izär, Nor does he ridc back bul is carried by a man, who 
is paid for his trouble. Two tabbâlïn are playing on drums 
and two gatyâtïn on oboes, as the procession is walking 
along the streets; and they continue to play after their 
arrival at the house of the boy*s family, where they are paid 
by the people fixing silver coins on their foreheads. The 
women again trill the zgârîf ; they made no such noise 
when walking in the slrccts, The relativcs and fnends who 
accompanied thc boy are often enterlained with a meal ; 
and all of them present him with silver coins. A so-callcd 
jdîdu^ thal is, a slring with various small objects altached 
to it, is now ticd round the boy*s right anklc Lo protcct him 
againsl ihc cvil eyc, and is lcft ihcrc for sevcn days. A 
jdîdu which was shown to mc containcd onc half of thc lowcr 
jaw of somc small animal, four picccs of cornclian, a sârra 
or small silk bag containing a litüc harmcl and alum, a liiin 
silvcr plalc shapcd likc a shcll, two shells, and a tiny piccc 
of mothcr of pcarl (sâaj), AIl ihese items wcrc rcprcscntcd 
to mc as charms against the cvil eyc, whercas ccitain objccts 
attached lo thc samc red silk ihrcad—a picce of ambcr, 
some corals, and a fcw green stones—^were said not to be 
charms for that purposc. In other casos ihe jdîdu contains 
stones, glass beads of different colours, or a bilyün piece; 
it secms to be essential that there should always be some 
object of silver m it. The wound caused by the operalion 
heals so quickly that the boy may be seen running about 
even on thc same day , this is said to be due to the baraka 
of thc saint in whose sanctuary he was circumcised, Nothing 
is put into the wound. The foreskin is buried in the ground 
outside the sanctuary. 

Boys arc circumciscd at Sîdi Bugâleb's shrine in Ihe 
autumn, when the saint has his mâsem. All the barbers 
of Fez are then assembled therc, the músem being held on 
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a Wcdnesday, when the barbefs* shops are closcd/ Thc 
circumcisions in the mosquc of Mûläi Idrîs likewisc takc 
place in the autumn, by preference at onc of ihc grcat 
religious feasts, either at the múlüd or the Little or thc Greal 
Feast, if any of them happens to be cclebrated in that scason, 
Autumn is considered the most suitable time for circumcision, 
because it is held to be dangerous for a boy to be circumcised 
when the weather is either hot or cold. At Sîdi Bû|[âleb*s 
shrine circumcision is free of cost, whereas at the mosque 
of Mûläi Idrîs the father of the boy or, generally, the person 
who took him there to be circumcised, pays a fce to thc 
barber. 

In many families at Fez it is the custom for the boys to 
be circumciscd without the knowledge of their parents. This 
may be done in two different ways. A paternal or maternal 
uncle or some other near male relative may call upon the 
boy*s parents and with their permission take him to his own 
house to spend the night there, Thc boy ia shaved, takcn 
to thc hot bath, painted with henna, and in all other rcspccls 
treated as is usual beforc a circumcision, but thc cxpenscs 
are paid by the person who took him to his house. On the 
following day he is circumcised and then carried to his homc. 
Or the uncle or other relative may go ihcre in the early 
morning and, without entering the house or being noticed 
by the parents, induce the boy to accompany him to his 
house, He dresses him up, hangs on him a Péhlïl^ fastens 
a î^âmsa to his garHi takes him to the place where he is to bc 
circumcised, and after the operation carries him back to his 
parents' house, where he ties a jdîdu round his ankle. It 
should be added that a maternal relative can take a boy 
to be circumcised only if he is not akin to the boy’s father. 
A boy who is thus circumcised without the knowledge of his 
parents is called mesrôq^ " kidnappcd Both at Fez and 
elsewhere it is considered a great merit to arrange the 
circumcision of an orphan (îi^ïm), At Fez no circumcisions 
take place on Tuesdays or Saturdays. 

At Tangier many boys are drcumcised at the shrine of its 

^ For days held suitable or unsuitable for circumcision in Morocco 
see also supra^ ii. 41-43, 45 sq, c 
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patroii saint, Sîcli Mûhammotl on ihc soooncl day of 

his músn/f, ihat is, tho igth day of tho month of the 
Mûlûd; but circumcisions are also pcrformed at thc säwia 
of Mûläi ‘Abdlqâder and at thc shrine of Sîdi Mûhammecl 
1-Bâqqal at ihe qâsbah^ on thc T 2 th day of the samc month, 
" the day of the feast Afler thc operation a piece of 
boiled meat from one of the bullocks which have becn 
offered to the saint, a small loaf of bread, and sweetmcals 
made of honey arc given to the boy as a present from the 
saint*s family. The highcr dasses, however, do not generally 
avail themselvcs of these public occasions, when circumcision 
is performed free of cost, but havc their boys circumcised 
wilhin the precincts of their houses. This may be done at 
any time of the year, either on a Monday or a Saturday. 
Thc opcration is in cilher casc prccedcd by a fcasl in Ihe 
house ûf the boy*s family. 

The boy who is to bc circumciscd has his head clrcssed 
up wiLh silk kerchiefs aflcr the fashion of a brîde ; and for 
thc purposo of protccting him against the cvil cyc somc bluo 
is smcared on tlio ridgo of his nosc and bohind his oars, a 
fehlîl of silvor ia hung ovcr his right shouldcr, and a rod 
silk slring with onc or two silvcr coins, a coral and a small 
bng containing bluc, alum, havmcl, and gum-ammoniac 
attached to it, is tied round his right ankle, He may bc 
carricd to ihe sanctuary in Ihc arms of a man, but not by his 
father, who sLays at homc on this occasion ; or he may bc 
taken Lherc on horseback, with a relative or friend of the 
family sitting behind him and a man walking on each side 
of the horse driving away the fiies with a silk kerchief. He 
is accompanied by a crowd of people, three or four flags 
are carried in front of the horse, and there may be powder 
play, In any case the boy is carried back after the operation. 
On his return home the wound is smeared with almond-oil. 
The forcskin is kept by the barber, who after finishing all 
thc operations buries the foreskins in the cemctery attachcd 
to the shrine or mwia. A boy who is taken to the sanctuary 
on horseback has on thc afternoon of the previous day been 
in a similar manncr paraded in thc slreets—a ccrcmony 
callcd t-fedwêra. Thc red slring with thc various charms 
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attached to it remaîns round the boy’s ankle for forty 
days, 

In Andjra, befote a boy îs cîrcumcised, hc is dressed 
well, and his hands and feet are painted with henna and his 
eyes with antimony, because there is baraka in these colouring 
matters. To protect him against the evil eye, a vertical line 
is drawn with blue over the ridge of his nose; and round 
his ankles, or one of them, are tied a silk ribbon with an old 
silver coin, a piece of blue, a piece of amber, and a piece of 
a hedgehog’s jaw with its teeth intact. This ribbon is left 
there until the wound is healed. The boy is taken to a 
sîyïd mounted on a mule and accompanied by men who 
from tiine to time fire off their guns, women who trill the 
egârîfj and, if the parents can afford it, musicians— tabbâla 
and gaiyâ^a —who play on their drums and oboes ; and on 
each side of hîm walk some unmarried men carrying sticks 
with small flags âttached to them. When the procession 
arrives at the siyîd^ the boy is liffced down from the mule and 
carried into the sanctuary; although big enough to walk 
he is not allowed to do so, being possessed of haraka on this 
occasion. Outside the sîyid the men shoot at targets, and 
a band of ^Esâwa dance before the circumcision takes place 
inside. When it has been performed, the boy’s male 
relatives fire off their guns as “ congratulation {hêna or 
fâhnîyd), Some ashes of burned lentisk {i^rö) and henna 
are put on the wound to stop the flowing of blood, and also, 
for the same purpose, on the foreskin, which is buried 
inside the sanctuary. 

The boy is taken back to his home in the same manner 
as he came. On his return the men of the village come and 
congratulate him and put some money into his hand, saying, 
Hnîya ^âlik u hnîya *âla wâldik^ “ My congratulation to 
you and to your parents They are then entertained with 
a meal. For the two following days the boy is not allowed 
to leave the house, as it is believed that if he were then hurt 
by the evil eye he would become very ill, A mixture of 
cream, Jentisk oil, and pulverised palmetto leaves and other 
leaves, and also dry goat’s dung, are put on the wound 
to make it heal sooner; and until it is healed the boy 
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is only allowod lo oat* fowîs and broad nnicle without 
ycast. 

Among ihc Bni ^Äros boys are somctimcs circumciscd 
in their homes and sometimes at a sîyïd^ but thc formcr is 
considered more merilorious. The week of Ihe múlüd is a 
particularly suitablc time for the operation, though ihere is 
no objection at all lo having it performed at other times of 
the year, on a Thursday, Friday, or Monday. It is celebrated 
with a feast in the house of the boy*s parcnts. The wound 
is smeared with oil and then sprinkled with henna, 

Among the Ulâd Bú'äzîz circumcision, togethet with the 
feast connected with it, is called l-^ârs dyâl lâ''^tâna or 
l-ârs dyâl t-fhâra^ ** the wedding of the circumcision A 
boy is never circumcised alone, but two or more boys— 
brothers or boys from the same village—are circumcised 
togcther. The operation takes place in the tent of the father, 
or one of the fathers ; whereas in the town of Mazagan 
it is pcrformed at a sîytdi the shrine of Sîdi Mhâmmed 
ql-Pâwi. The boy, or one of the boys, whose father arranges 
thc feast in his tent, is the chief figure in it and is thercforc 
called viúla Pärs. Fle is io bo circumciscd first, and it is 
to him that the following description mainly refcrs. 

On thc day prcvious to thc operation the father kills a 
bullock or a shcep and gives a fcast to which the friends of 
thc family, both men and womcn, of the same villagc and 
of othcr villages are învited as guests, The men practise 
powdcr play on horseback; and in the evening a meal is 
served of the meat of the slaughtercd animal together with 
siksû, After the supper the boy is painted with henna 
outside the tent, in the same way as a bridegroom or ^ârîs^ 
the epithet which is given to him, Dressed in a cloak 
{silhâm)^ with his eyes and face hidden behind its hood, he 
is placed on a saddle. The palm of his right hand is slowly 
smcared with henna by a woman of respectable character, 
who must not, however, be his own mothcr ; and while thîs 
is going on, all the men present come one by one and drop 
a coin on the palmetto tray (ta^tän') in front of the boy, The 

^ See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremontes in Morocco (London, 
1914), p. 105. 
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people are silting round him, and on cach sidc of him thcrc 
are two women singers (mgdnni§t) and a cricv {bêrrtHi)^ 
who with wovds of blessing calls out the names of the donors- 
The ^âmct^ or money dropped on the tray, is taken by the 
father, but the donors also give a small coin to the criers and 
sihgers. Guests from other villages remain therc over night; 
and on the following xnûrning the powder play is repeated 
before the meal preceding the circumcision, and then again 
after the operation till the evening. 

In the morning the boy is dressed in new clothes. The 
mother likewise puts on new clothes, and so do the other 
members of the family if they can afford it; but it is not so 
necessary for them to wear new clothes on thig occasion as 
it is for the boy and the mother, however poor they be. The 
mothcr and sisters of the boy wear their hair loose, just as 
a bridegroom's mother and sisters do during the wedding.^ 
The men and women of the village again assemblc at thc 
tent, and about ten o’clock the father brings thcrc thc 
barber who ia going to perform the operation. Hc must be 
a good and pious man, who is honcst in his life and diligcntly 
says his prayers. A meal is seryed to the women inside the 
tent, to the barber and a few other good men sitting with 
him behind a curtain, and to the other men outside thc tent. 
It consists of a dish called rfisay which is prepared in thc 
following manner; so-called bûSiyär^ or cakcs as thin as 
wafers, are torn into pieces, the gravy of boiled fowls and 
melted butter are poured over them, onions are added, and 
fowls are laid on the top. After the meal is finished every 
man puts a silver coin into the empty dish and evory woman 
gives a similar coin to the boy’s mother, and all the men 
make fâtfLa. The dish is taken inside the enclosure; the 
men who are sitting there with the barber, but not the barber 
himself, also put their coins into it, and they all make 
fât^a over the money, which is removed from the dish and 
handed over to the father. 

The boy’s mother ties round his neck a string with a 
small piece of black cloth, a shell, and a silver coin attachcd 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremanies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p. 291. Cf. ibid. p. 261. 
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to il, Lo protccL him againbL ihc cvil cyo, and pulls up thc 
backs of his slippcrs, as is ncccssary in thc casc of a briclc'- 
groom, She takos him insiclc thc cnclosure, pulls up the 
backs of hcr own slippers, and puts hcr right foot with thc 
slippcr on into thc cmpLy dish, which remained whcn thc 
money was takcn away froin it. The boy kisses ihe hcad of 
the barber ; ihe molher leaves him and joins thc women 
who are sitting outsidc the enclosure, The barber first 
shaves the boy’s head and then circumcises him over the 
empty dish, with the assistance of anolher man, who keeps 
hold of thc boy, The women outside trill the zgârït and 
clap their hands so that the mother shall not hear his cry, 
The barber puts into the wound some henna, sent by the 
mothcr. One of the men takes to her the foreskin, which 
she buries underneath the water jar {£ënbûrd) of the house- 
hold, to cool thc wound ; and there it is lefl for evcr. Sub- 
scqucntly the moLher pounds some dry bark of a fig Irec 
and puLs it on Lhc woutid so thal it may heal qnickcr, and 
for thc same purpose thc mutUaled mcmbcr is dippcd into 
carth hcatcd by Lhc sun. Whcn Ihc other boy or Ijoys have 
likcwisc lîccn circumcisod thc fathor of thc first onc pays thc 
barbor somo moncy and givcs to him bcsidcs a cock which 
is alive aiad anoLhcr cock which has bccn killed ancl boilcd. 
Thc barber also gcLs thc hcnna which is lcft after the circum- 
cisions. Hc always addrcssos thc person whom hc has 
circumcised as ** my son ", and thc lattcr, whencvcr he mecLs 
him, kisscs his hcad. Whcn the boy grows oldcr hc 
occasionally visits the barber and gives him presents of corn, 
clothes, or money. The barbcr is regarded as his When 
a boy is circumcised his father, if alive, must be present at 
‘ the place, although he is not inside the enclosure where the 
opcration is performed ; if a boy were circumcised in the 
absence of his father, it would be just as if he had no father. 
Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz circumcision regularly takes place 
in summer, a season which is not excessively hot owing to 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; but poor persons sometimes 
have their sons circumcised at the Great Feast, when they 
havc the mcat of the sacrificed animal and thus can avoid 
extra expenses. 
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In ihe Iliâina, also, circumdsion is-oflcn conncctcd wilh 
a feasl similai- lo a wedding, with banqucting, powdor play 
practised by ihe men, music performed by women playing 
on tambourines (pnâder and f^aârf)^ and a ceremony of 
grâma^ where the people put money on a palmetto tray 
(mezdúnd) covered with a silk kerchief (sêônîya) and a man 
acting as ôérra^ cries out, Allâk m'a sîdi flän^ “ May God 
be with my lord So-and-so ”, mentioning the name of the 
donor. The boy, however, is not present on this occasion, 
But a circumcision may also be celebrated simply with 
a meal, without grâma^ music, and powder play. 

Some rock-salt is put on the spot where the operation 
is going to takc place. It is performed by some expert, 
who, when he comes to the village, circumcises several boys, 
one after the other. The wound is smearcd with a mixture 
of henna and melted salt butter for about Ihree days, after 
which pulverised sheep’s dung is strewn on it. Thc foreskins 
are threaded on a string and preserved by the man who 
performed the operations, lo serve as evidencc in casc any 
of the boys should die shortly after bcing circumcised. If 
the parents accuse the man of having caused thc death of 
their son, he shows the string wilh the foreskins to the 
governor to prove that he has circumcised many boys, and 
that their son must have been killed by jnün and dîd not die 
through any fault of his, 

The Berbers of the Ait Sâddën call circumcision either 
ahtam or aziy^n. The latter word is looked upon as some- 
what improper, and is therefore avoided in conversation 
with persons in whose presence the speakcr is apt to feel 
shy ; and should a father or mother use it in the presence of 
a son, the latter would at once get up and leave. All the 
boys of a village who are of suitable age are circumcised at 
the place of one of the principal men, never at a shrine. 
These circumcisions do not take place every year, and there 
may even be an interval of two or Ihree years between them. 
They are mostly performed in autumn, but sometimes in 
spring. They are celebrated with feasting, powder play, 
and dancing, like weddings ; but there is no giving of 
grâma, Every father must kill a sheep or goat and give a 
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fcasl when his son is circunicisccl. Rolh parcnls aro proscnt 
at thc opcralion, which is pcrformcd by a barbcr. 

Thc boy is drcsscd in new, or at least clean, clothes. His 
hands and fcct arc paiutcd with henna, and somc harmel 
and salt are lied round hîs right ankle. The womcn of ihe 
family also put on their best clolhes and painl thcmselvcs 
with henna, antimony, and walnut root, as they do at a 
wedding. The foreskins are among the Ail Sâddën, also, 
prescrved by the barber, who would thercby be able to prove 
that he is a professional, should any of the boys circumcised 
by him die and he be accused of having caused his death. 
It is believed that the wound gets inflamed if an unclean 
person looks at it. 

Among the AiJ Yúsi, again, the foreskin of ihe circum- 
cised boy is taken by his mother, who fastens il to the little 
slick supporting the spindle which she uses in spinning 
wool, puls it on her hcad, and dances with it in the presence 
of Ihc pcople, She thcn suspends it to the aliâmmar^ or 
ridgc-pole, of the icnt, and leavcs it there for scven days, 
aftcr which she throws it away. As thc forcskin drics up, 
80 will also thc wound dry up, I suppose that thc fastcning 
of Lhe forcskin to Lhc and thc dancing with it arc mcant 
to purify Lhc wound by purifying thc foreskin; quick 
movements arc frcquently uscd as mcans of purification. 
Among the Ait Warâin it often happcns that thc boy's mothcr, 
immediately aftcr ihe operation, swallows the foreskin with 
some water; they bclieve that if she does so her son will 
never be found out if he commits theft, adultery with another 
man’s wife, or any other crimc. But thcre are mothers who 
cannot persuade ihemselves to do this and, instead, hang 
up the forcskin on the rafters of thc house. There it is 
left for seven days, after which it is buried. I was told 
that it is thus hung up to prevent any unclean person from 
walking on it, which would have an injurious effect upon 
the wound. So also, should an unclean person see the 
wound it would not heal, 

Among the Ait Warâin every boy is opcrated upon 
alone, not together with other boys, The circumcision 
(amyen) is gcnerally performed in his father’s house, but 
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tlicre aro fatnilics whosc boys are stcaUhily takca by a 
maternal uncle or friend, who is not related lo thc faLhoi of 
the boy, and circutnciscd al his expense. This custom was 
cxplaincd as the resnlt of previous expcrience in cases wherc 
two or three boys of the family have died shortly afler bcing 
circumciscd, Circumcisions take place on Wedncsdays. 
Before the boy is subjected to the operation he is dressed up 
in clean clothes, his hands and feet are paintcd with henna, 
and a shell is tied with a woollen string to his nght ankle 
and another one to his right wrist as charms agamst the 
evil eye. On the day when the boy is going to be circumcised 
his father slaughters a sheep and gives m the evening a 
feast with banquctmg, singing, and music. 

Among the Ait N^ër a boy is circumcised m his fathcr*s 
tent by a man of the tribe who knows how to do it or by 
an cxpcrt brought from Mequincz. When such a pcrson 
comes to the villagc several boys arc generally circumciscd 
by him, and if thcre are two little brothcrs in a family thcy 
are circumcised togethcr. The man who pcrforms ihe 
opeiation is paid by thc boy's fathcr, who also cntcrlains 
him with a meal. After the operation a raw cgg with a 
hole in its shcll is tied round the penis of Ihc boy. Whcn 
he wants to make water it is removed, but is then put back 
again and left there till the following morning. Anothcr 
method of healing the wound is to sprinkle it with ihc 
floury stuff found inside the trunk of a worm-eaten fig trce. 

Among thc Shlöl> of Aglu circumcision takes piace in 
the house of thc boy*s father, when the weathcr is neither 
too cold nor too hot, generally in autumn, but thc mûlüd 
and the Great Feast are also considered suitablc occasions 
for it. The father kills a sheep or a small bullock and gives 
a fcast for villagers and friends. A cord with a silver coin 
and some harmel and alum wrapped up in a piece of red 
or white cloth is tied round the right ankle of the boy to 
protect him from the evil eye. Among the Igliwa and at 
Demnat^ the boys are likewise circumcised at home on no 
fixed date, but among the former in autumn by preference. 

^ For the practice of circumcision at Demnat see also Said Boulifa, 
ûp, cit p. 3 5 sgg. 
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Thc Iglfwa call circumcision lasallit ;; ifärlmi^ ** thc prayer 
of l>oys ", 

Ainong thc Rifians of the Ail Waryftgcr circunicision 
oftcn lakcs placc on the twclfth day of ihc month of ihc 
Mûlud, " tlie day of the fcast ”, at least when thc family is 
fairly wclhto-do, and it is pcrformcd by an expcrt, accom- 
panying a band of scribes. It is considcrcd of importance 
that there should bc scribcs present to makc recitations from 
the Koran in the room where the operalion is made. This is 
not the room inhabited by the boy*s own family—^which on 
this occasion is occupied by the women—but another room 
in the same house ; the Ait Wäryâger live in houses contain- 
ing several rooms, each of which is inhabited by one family. 
On the day when the boy is circumcised his father kills a 
sheep or a goat or, if he cannot afford Ihat, some fowls; 
the scribes have to be cntertained with food, and rcwarded 
with money as well. Contrary to thc custom at Aglu, the 
father is prcscnt in thc room wherc thc boy is circumcised, 
but not thc mothcr. The boy is clrcsscd in ncw clothcs, a 
bclt (j^â^SQvi) is wound round the top of his head, and just 
bcforc thc opcration is pcrformcd his cycs arc hlackciicd with 
antimony. If his fathor is a man of mcans, a silvcr banglc 
(afi^allpal) is also put round thc boy*s anklc, or round cach of 
his anklcs, and is Icft thcrc until hc grows oldcr, to bc uscd 
again for thc next son whcn hc is circumciscd. Thc woundcd 
part of the pcnis is dipped into thc yolk of an egg, which is 
then thrown away. Thc foreskin is put in some clean ” 
place, whcrc nobody can walk ovcr it. The boy is removed 
to his father's room, wherc hc is confincd for seven days. 
Among the Ait Temsâmän circumcisions arc always per- 
formed in summer, because this scason is considercd to be 
most favourable for the healing of the wound. 

According to Rohlfs, there arc some Berber tribes with 
whom circumcision is not deemed an esseiitial rite ; " thesc 
uncircumcised tribes ”, he says, ** inhabit the Rïf mountains 
and the slopes of the Northern Atlas In spite of diligent 
inquiries I havc found no confirmation of this statement. 
M, Mouliéras says of the Zkara (At Zihri) ihat the boys are 

^ Rohlfs, Advenlures in Morocco (London, 1874), pp. 44, 45, 75. 
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circumcised when they are from ten to fiftcen years old, but 
that **cette amputation n*est pas d*uii usagc absolumcnt 
général 

The suggestion has been madc that circumcision in North 
Africa is pattly a survival of an ancient Libyan custom ; ® 
but though it existed in Egypt, the Libyans do not seem 
to have been circumcised.^ On the other hand, although 
circumcision is not once alluded to in the Koran—^probably 
becausc the Prophet assumed it—Islam holds it to be simnah, 
or founded upon the cuatoms of the Prophet. We know that 
it was practised by the pagan Arabs, who thought it dis- 
graceful for a man to be uncircumcised.^ It has also been 
found among all other branches of the Semitic race, unless 
the Babylonians and Assyriaitô be an exception.® Herodotus 
informs us that it was practised by the ancient Phoenicians 
and Syrians,® and Philostorgius statcs that the Sabians 
observed it.’ Professor Barton maintains that ** a practice 
which ia so nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world 
probably originated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung**,® It seems to havc bccn originally 
performed when- the boy attained manhood, as is generally 
the case among peoples who practiso circumcision.® Thc 
vicarious circumcision mentioned in Exodus may be a 
rcminiscence of this : when Yahweh tried to kill Moses, who 
had not been circumcised, *' Zipporah took a sharp stone, 

^ Mouliéras, Une Tribu Zénéte anîi - nmsulmme au Maroc {fes 
Zkard) (Paris, 1905), p. 8i. 

® Bertholon and Chantre, op. cif. p. 626 sg, 

® Herodotus, ii. 36, 37, 104; Bates, Tke Eastern Liby&m (London, 
1914), p. 140, 

^ Wellhausen, op, p. 174. 

® Barton, * Circumcision (Seinitic) *, in Hastings, Encyclopmdia of 
Religiôn and Bthics^ iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 679. 

® Herodotus, ii. 104. 

^ Philostorgius, Hisioriae ecclesiasiicaet iii, 4 (Migne, Patrologiae 
cursust Ser. Graeca, Ixv. [Paris, 1858], col. 481 sg,)* Cf,^ however, en- 
Nedîm, Fikrisi (book ix, ch. i,), x, 7 (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus^ ü. [St. Petersburg, 1856], p. 10), 

® Barton, loc. cit, p. 679. 

® See Westermarck, Tke History of Human Marriage^ i. (London, 
(1921), p. 5Ö1 sq. 
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ancl cut ofF thc foreskin of hcr son, and cast it at his fcet 
(that is, touchcd hcr husband's pudcnda with it), and said, 
Surcly a bloody husband art thou to mc Joscphus statcs 
that among the Arabs boys werc circumcised aftcr Ihc 
thirtecnth ycar, becausc Ishmael, thc founder of thcir nalion, 
was circumcised at that age ; ^ and according to al-Buhärï 
a man was not circumcised among them until he was full- 
grown,® Doughty was told ihat among some existing Arabs 
** the male is not circumcised in childhood, but when he is 
of age to take a wife ; then his friends send for surgery and 
the young man is pilled from the pubis : the maiden also 
looking on, and if her lad shrink or cast a sigh, she will 
disdain him for an husband **; but this story was told of a 
nation ** always far offThe people of Mecca speak of 
tribes in the interior having a similar custom.® Mr. G. W. 
Murray was told that among some Arabs living about eighty 
milcs south of Jidda circumcision takes place at the age of 
cightcen, and it seemed to him to bc meant as a tcst of 
courage.® According to Wellsted, thc Bedouins of Socotra, 
an island ncar thc cntrance of the Gulf of Adcn, do nol 
circumcise their children until they arc past thc agc of 
pubcrty.'^ In thc city of Menas, in thc Libyau dcscrt, boys 
arc only circumcised at thc agc of fourtccn or fiftccn,® Thc 
gcneral rulc in the Muhammadan world is that they arc 
circumcised at a younger, or cven much youngcr agc.® The 

^ ExodtiSj iv. 24 sqq. 

® Josephus, AnHqtdiaUs /udaicae, i. 12. 2. Ishmacl’s cirGumcision 
at the agc of thirleen is mentioncd in Genesisj xvii. 25. 

® Al-Bubarî, quoted by Wellhausen, op, cit p, 175. 

* Doughty, oj). cit. i. 128 sq. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ iî. (Haag, 1889), p. 141, 

® Murray, * Circumcision Festivais in Arabia and East Africa *, in 
Man, xxiv, (London, 1924), p. 48. 

Wellsted, Traveîs to ihe City of the Caliphs^ ii, (London, 1840), 
P- 317. 

® Falls, of. cit, p. 319, 

® Circumcision is said to take place in Algeria at the age of seven 
(Villot, Mceurs^ couiumes et insüiuüons des indighnes de PAlgêrie 
[Alger, 1888], p. 33), but also earlier or latcr (Certeux and Carnoy, 
of. cit. p. 307 sq.)y and among the Kabyles at four (Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, op. cît. ii, 2n); in Tunis about the age of six (Loir, * La 
circoncîsion chez les indigënes musulmans de Tunis *, in Revue tunisiennBi 
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PropheL is said to have foUowed llic Jews in selecting ihc 
cighth (or, as the Moslems call it, the sevcnth—the day of 
birth not being included) day for the circumcision of his 
grandsons ; and this day is rccommended by many jurists, 
though there is some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.^ Among some eastern Muhammadans a boy is 
said to be circumcised on that day.^ 

It was probably for humanitarian reasons, or in order 
to lessen the risk of the operation, that circumcision came 
to be performed when the boy was younger. The original 
Semitic custom may thus be explained in the same way as 
circumcision among other peoples. The most satisfactory 
expianation which has been suggested for this practicc is, in 
my opinion, that it at once makes the boy a man and gives 
him the appearance of sexual maturity,® or that it by giving 


vi. [Tunis, 1899], p, 279); among the Tuareg from Ihc age of five up- 
wards (Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touareg du Ähaggar [Algcr, 
1908], p. 5) or earlier, when the boy begins to walk (Bissuel, Les Touareg 
de Vouest [Alger, ï888], p, 104); in Kordofan, betwecn thc fourth and 
sixth year (Pallme, Travels in Kordofan [London, 1844], p. 84); in 
Egypt at the age of about five or six (Lane, Manners and Custoins of 
the Modern Egyptians^ p. 72) or from fivc to ten (Klunzingcr, of, cit 
p. 195) i among the Bedawin of Palestine from five to scvcn (Robinson 
Lecs, Witness of the Wiidemesst p. 95) and among thc farmcrs from 
five to twelve {Idem, Village Life tn FcUesHne, p. iix); among thc 
Arabs of Moab, between one and the fourth or fifth ycar (Jausscn, ofi. 
ciU p. 363); among the Bedouins of Northern Arabia at six or scven 
(Burckhardt, Notes on thk Bedouins and Wahdbys [London, 1830], 
p. 50); among the Bedawin of the JJejâz usually between fîvc and six, 
but among some classes ten years later (Burton, Fersonal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to ÄlMadinah and Meccah, ii, [London, 1898], p. iio xv.); 
at Mecca between three and seven (Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit ii. 141); 
among the Muhamtnadans of India betwecn seven and fourteen (Jaffur 
Shurreef, op. cit p. 30 ; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali says [op. cit. ii. 12] at the 
age of seven) ; and among the Muhammadans of Tashkenl and of 
Central Asia gënerally bctween seven and ten (Schuyler, Turkisian^ i, 

' [London, 1876], p, 141), though occasionally either earlier or later, 

^ Margoliouth, * Circumcision (Muhammadan) in Hastiugs, op. 
cit, iii. Ö78; Tornauw, op, cit. p 85 ; Lane, Arahicm Socieiy in the 
Middle Ages, p, 192. 

® Pierotti, op, ctt, p. 190 (Palestine); v. Maltzan, Reise nach Süd’ 
arabien (Braunschweig, 1873), p. 266 (Fodliland). 

® Ploss-Renz, Las Kind im Brauch und Sitte der Völher, ii. (Leipzigî 
1912), p. 147; Andree, Ethnogrophische Parallelen und Verghiche. 
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hîin such an appearaiicc is supposed lo makc him a man 
capable of procreation.^ At thc samc time circumcision is 
also regarcled as cleansing ”, which îs inclicated by the 
Arabic tcrm tuhr and its cognates. ” By it the boy becomes 
clcan, and capable of pcrforming religious cxerciscs, of 
praying and eiitering ihe mosquc ” ; ® this view of ils puriDosc 
is clcarly takcn by those authorities who Iiold that ihc opcra- 
tion should be performed just bcfore a boy is of ihc age when 
he can be punished for neglccting his prayers.® The idca 
that uncircumcised boys are ceremonially unclean has also 
been found among some savage peoples ; ^ and it is by no 
mcafis improbable that this idea has been a contributory 
cause of circumcision. 


Núue Folge (Stuttgart, 1889), p. aii sq. ; von den Stemen, Unicr den 
NaturvÖlkern Zeniral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), p. 198 sq, See Wester- 
marck, The Ilistory of Iluman Meuriage^ i. 563 sq. 

^ Parkinson, DreissJg Jahre in der SUdsec (Slullgarl, 1907), p.‘i8Ä 
(N<*w Britain). 

® Klun'/ingcr, of. cit p. 195. Cf, Doughty, op* cit, i. 342, 391: 
Plosfi-Reuz, of, cit, li. 167. 

® MargoliouUi, Joc, cif. p. O77. 

* Wehtermarck, 77 ie Ilisfory of lltonan Marriagc^ i. 563. 


CHAPTER XX 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH 

If a person is very ill and his death is held to be immancnt, 
his near relatives living in the samc town or village assemble 
in the room in which he is lying. Should any of them fail 
to appear, the family of the dying person would look upon it 
as a sign of enmity and would make it a cause of quarrel. 
In country places a message may also be sent to relatives in 
neighbouring villages, who likewise hasten to the death-bed 
of their friend. No menstruating woman, however, should 
enter the room, nor any woman who has omitted to clean 
herself after sexual intercourse. Little childrcn arc removed 
to another house so as not to drive away thc angels by 
impropor behaviour (Tangier), or because infants are sup- 
posed to be able to hear the talk and crying of the dead 
(Fez, Ait Warâin). 

If the family of the dying person can afford it scribes are 
called in to recite a chapter of the Koran, unless some onc of 
the assembled friends is capable of performing this task. 
The recitation should be continued till the moment of death, 
but no longer, its object being to shorten the agony. The 
chapter considered most suitable for this occasion is the 
süratu which is called s-sählîya because it makes 

death easier. For a similar purpose a little honey is put 
into the mouth of the dying person, and at the last moment 
some water is dripped into it to moisten his throat. If his 
teeth are clenched, which is sometimes supposed to indicate 
that he has led a sinful life (Ait Wäryâger)/ some cotton or 

^ To die with clenched fists, again, is looked upon as a sign of un- 
charitableness (Tangier, Bni ‘Äro^, Aiî Sâddën). 
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wool is soakcd in walcr mixcd wilh honcy and thcn prcsscd 
against his lceth. I have also heard Lhat thc honey and water 
serve as a prolcclion againsl S4an, who at ihe momcnt of 
dealh sils astride ihe person, showing him all sorls of tempting 
things, such as beauiiful womcn and food and drink, lo 
induce him to follow him to hell (Andjra, Bnî 'Äros) ; or 
that a little buttcr, honey, and water is put into his mouth 
in ordcr that he shall not die hungry or thirsty, which would 
be bad for him (Ait Waryâgcr). These explanations, 
however, are laughed at by the educated. The profession 
of the faith is recited in front of the face of the dying person, 
if he îs unable to recite it himself, so as to save him from 
hell; and his face is turned in the direction of Mecca either 
at his last moment or immediatcly after. The women 
sometimcs ask him to convey their greetings to their departed 
relativcs.'^ 

When life is extincl, or sometimes when a person is at 
thc point of death, his eyes and mouth, if open, are closed. 
It is bclievcd that if he dies with open eycs or, at all evcnts, 
if they arc lcft opcn, somebody elsc of his family or kin will 
dic bcfore long (Shäwîa, Tangier, Andjra, Ail Wäryâger, 
Ail Sdddcn); and thc same is supposcd to happcn should 
his cycs opcn again aftcr bcing closed (Aglu). His big tocs 
are frcqucntly ticd togcthcr to prcvcnt the legs from remaining 
apart; thc Ait, Sâddcn say that an omission of this proccdurc 
would also causc anothcr dcath in thc household. His jaws 
are bound up, and his arms are straightened along the body. 
The near relativcs kiss his forehcad or face or mouth ; the 
kiss of a parent, or of a son or daughter, implies or is 
supposed to result in a parental blessing, or that of the child 
is accompanied with a prayer for forgiveness. But no tears 
must fall on the face of the deceased, as Ihey would cause 
him suffering in the grave (Tangier, Bni ‘Äros). The 
closing of the eyes and the straightening of thc arms, however, 
may also be postponed till he is washed, and the kissing of 
his forehead till he has been washed and dressed. He is 
lifted from his bed and placed on a mat on ihe floor with his 
face turned lowards Mecca, and his face or his whole body 

"*■ See also Doutté, Merrâkeck (Paris, 1905), p. 355. 
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is covercd, The room is fumigated with inccnsc, such as 
agal-wood and gum-lemon; at Fez I was told that this 
is done not merely to perfume the air, but also to drivc away 
cvil spirits or prevent their entering. In the same town, as 
also at Tangier, the mattresses are rcmoved from thc room. 
In many cases one or two candles arc lighted even in the 
daytime, the dead person is leffc alone, and the door of the 
room is closed. 

At Fez the women in the house lament and continue to 
do so as long as the body remains in the house, although 
they know that their tears will cause pain to the deceased, 
At Tangier their lamentations are restricted to the moments 
when the person dies and when his body is carried away, 
In Andjra and among the Bni 'Äros his family wcep, but 
not loudly nor in the room whcre he is lying ; if thcy did it 
there, he would go to hell. Grown-up pcople should really 
not weep at all when one of their friends dics ; for death, 
Hkc sickness, is a visit (^iârd) oi God But in little 
children’s tears there is blessing : thcy exkinguish thc firc of 
hell for the dcad. Among the Ait Wäryâgcr, also, tlio 
women of the family and thosc who come to condolc only 
weep in another room. Among the IgHwa thc fcmalc 
relatives of the dcceased weep until his body is removcd, 
and his mother, wife, and sister makc lamentations likc 
these :—“ O my son, with whom have you lcft mc ? Who 
will give me anything to-day ? Whom shaü I sce amidst 
the people ? I do not like to remain behind ” (said by thc 
mother), Or, " O my sons, you are left without a father. 
Who will make you happy on feast-days by giving you 
sHppers and shirt ? Who will provide you with food on 
fcast-days, who will give soap for your clothes ? Whom 
shall we look at on the day of powder play ? " (said by thc 
wife). Or, “ Whom shall I now go and see ? Who will 
ask for me, O my brother ? If my husband is going to beat 
me, from whom shall I seek help ? *’ (said by a married sister 
living in another village). But neither at Fez,^ Tangier, 

^ In his old description of Fez, Leo Africanus {The History and 
Hescripiion of Africa^ ii. [London, 1896], p. 453) states that the women 
on the death of a husband, father, or any other dear friend, “ put on 
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axicl Marraksh, nor among aiiy Shlöh * or Jbâla ® wilh whosc 
customs I am familiar, arc thcrc such violcnt demonstralions 
of gricf as arc found among inost Arabs of the plains,^ as 
also among thc Bcrbers în the neighbourhood of Fez and 
Ujda. 

Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz and in Dukkâla gcnerally the 
women of thc family cry and shriek, moving their bodics and 
arms like maniacs, rub their faces with ashes and earth mixed 
with water and fresh cow-dung, and scratch and tear their 
cheeks till they bleed. This performance may begin even 
before thc sick person has breathed his last. There are also 
all sorts of conventional exclamations. For example, on the 
dealh of a son or a brother :—“ O my son (or brother) ! He 
is fond of the guests. He is fond of the dish. He is fond of 
his comradcs. His mouth is frce from foulness. His facc 
is beautiful. His eycs are black. You have gone from me. 
I shall ncver give birth to a son (or have a brother) like you 
Or, on the dcath of a daughtcr:—" 0 my daughter, whcrc 
is your voico ? Who will fetch watcr for mc ? Who will 
makc brcad ? ** and so forth. Ncighbours havc meanwhilc 
asscmblcd in thc tciiL, ancl thc womcn join in the lamcntations 
and rub or scratch their faccs with thcir hands, though only 
lightly and without daubing thcm with ashcs and cow-dung. 
In evcry villagc thcre arc profcssional wailing-womcn 
(liaszânqtf sing. liazz§,nä), who on thesc occasions takc thc 
Icad, Thcy makc declamations in praise of the dcceascd, 

most vile sackcloth, and defilc their faccs with much durt: Ihen call 
Ihey cerlaine men clad in womcns attire, bringing great fower-squaie 
drums with them, at the noise of which drums Ihc women-mourners 
sing a funerall song, tending as much as may be, to the commcndation 
of the partie deceased : and al the end of euery verse, Ihe said women 
vtter most hideous shrikes and outcries, tearing their haire, and with 
much lamentation beating their cheekes and breasts, till they be all- 
îmbrued with blood But he adds that this practice is only found 
among the baser people, whereas " the gentlemen and better sort behaue 
themselues more modestly 

^ See also Doutté, ciU p. 355 (Hâha ; Idcm^ Missiom au Maroc 
—En iribu (Paris, 1914)/ P* 85 (Ait Wauzgit). 

® See also Michaux-Bellaire, Quelques tnbus de moniagnes äe la 
région du Habt {Archives mccrocaines, xvii. [Paris, 1911]), p. 140. 

® C/. Doutté, Merrâkeck, p. 355. 
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though they are not supposed to say about hiin anylhing 
■which is not truc. If he was a scribe, for instaiicc, thcy 
cry;—“ Who will rcad his books ? Who will write the 
charms ? Who will teach ? ” and so forth. If he was an 
ordinary man :—“ He left his horse outside his tent, who will 
ride on it ? He left his gun, who will carry it ? ** and so 
forth.^ And women of other families who are present also 
ask them to speak of tkeir dead relatives in a similar manner. 
Some of the women cry rhythmically, Näya ^âya fyaih ; 
and another party, Hâwa hâwa. I was told that if women 
scratch their faces on a person*s death he will be burned in 
hell; but this theory is overruled by ancient custom. Indeed, 
if a woman does not observe the custom she will afterwards 
be reprobated for it; if she is quarrelling with anothcr 
woman the latter may say to her, " You ought not to spcak 
a word, you did not scratch your face when your brothcr 
died*'. If a man, as sometimes happens, asks beforchand 
the women of his family to refrain from the practice on his 
death, they will ncvertheless scratch their faces, though only 
a Httle ; but in such a case thc dead man will not havc to 
suffer for it. Unmarried girls and women who havc only 
been married a year, however, are not allowed to takc part 
in the performance of this rite, called ndlb^ although they join 
in the lamentations; and a woman who has torn her face 
must not prepare the funeral supper, because the forbidden 
act has made her mâkrâma, ” taboped It frequently 
occurs that the women of the family cut off their hair on the 
day when the death took place; but they do it secretly, as 
otherwise they would be prevented from performing this 
unlawful rite. The shorn hair is afterwards taken to a shrine 
and left there. 

Among the Mnâsära I was told that the women rub their 
hair and dothes, but not their faces, with cow-dung ; and on 
the death of a husband, father, or brother the wife, daughter, 
or sister also cuts off her hair. She first puts it on the roof 
pf the tent and leaves it there for seven days, and then takes 
it to a shrine. In the Hiâina the younger women only, those 

^ For other similar chants in Dukkâla and the Rahâmna see Doutté, 
Merrâkecht p. 355 sgg. 
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üf the chikl-hcîinn^ agc, perform thc ndîb^ scratchîng thcir 
faces anil rubhin^ ihcm -wilh soot aiul cow-dung. They also 
strcw ashcs ovcr ihcir heads and clothcs, blacken their 
kerchicfs with soot, gird thcmselves with ropes, and play 
on earthenware pans as if these were tambourines. This rite 
is performed not only by women of thc dead person's family 
but also by other women living in the village, who come to- 
the house of mourning and take part in the performance, 
cxpecting their services to be returned in a like manner in 
the future when a death occurs in their own houses. Yet 
herc also there are men who forbid such demonstrations of 
grief on their death; and I was told that theîr will is respected. 
The womên of the family of the deceased, moreover, cut off a 
portîon of their hair and put it on the roof of the house. 

Among ihe Ait Sâddën all the women in the village, 
including strangers who happen to be there, cotne to the 
room or tent in which the dead person is lying, Standing 
closc to thc body they wail and scratch thcir faces and cry 
out, all togcther, time aftcr time, a wâi^a /[^âiy^a hä 

ivdiJ,ia ; a %vâiJ}a is an cxhortation to thc othcrs to scratch 
thcir faccs, whilc hä wäij^a means ** here wc are doing it 
TIic acratching is so violcnt that the chccks get laccrated, 
unlcss perhaps in thc casc of some woman who does not likc 
to spoil hcr appcarancc and thcrefore scratchcs her face only 
slightly ; in such a case the women of thc dead person*3 
family will scratch theîr faces with equal care at the funeral 
of one of her people. The nearest relatives or intimate 
friends of the dead man*s wife also rub themselves with 
soot, ashcs, mud, and fresh cow-dung, gird themselves with 
ropes, and dress themselves in dirty old tent-cloths, A 
mother or sister, or some other woman particularly fond of 
the deceased, may even, after tearing her cheeks, disclose 
her bosom and maltreat it in a similar manner. In former 
times, however, a woman who had been a victim to the 
terrible jennîya called the Tab'a ^ and had been cured by a 
shereef refrained from all these unlawful practices ; but 
this rule is no longer observed on the death of a near relative, 
even though the shereef tells her to comply with it. The 

1 See stipruj i. 400 sqg. 
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scribes also Iry in vain lo pcrsuadc iho womcn in gcncral to 
givc up these customs; and shoulcl a woman follow thcir 
advice on thc death of a near rclativc, shc would cvcr aftcr 
be reproached by the other women. Thc said ceremony, 
which is called aggäin or armâîën^ however, is performed in 
full only if the deceased had reached the age of puberty. On 
•the death of a little child there is no such ceremony at all, 
except that the mother scratches her face in case the child 
was her first-born ; while on the death of an older child the 
mother or sistcr does so slightly in other cases as ■well. Very 
old women, but not those who are merely past the age of 
child-bearing, refrain from scratching themselves, though 
they soil their faces like the other women if the deceased was 
a near relative, The ceremony will take place even if the 
person has before dcath asked to be spared it. If a pcrson 
dies on a Eriday or feast-day the women are less profusc in 
their expreasions of grief, the men trying to dissuade them 
from scratching their faces. And their wailing is also loss 
exorbitant on the death of one of their own sex than on that 
of a man. 

After scratching their faces the women of the Ait Séddcn 
sit down and make ejaculations like thcse :—'' O my son 
(or brother), where are the scribes in whose company you 
were ? ”—if the deceased was a scribe ; or, '* Where are 
the riflemen in whose company you were ? **—^if he was a 
rifleman; or, " Where are the horsemen with whom you 
used to practise powder play ? " On this occasion the women 
are wailing over their own dead relatives, and what they say 
may be sheer fiction. Thus a woman may exclaim, ** O my 
son, where is your horse ? " though he never owned a horse 
or even a donkey; or, " Where are your clothes with their 
golden embroideries ? " though he only wore a shabby dress ; 
or, "Where is my shereef?" or, "Where is my gazelle ” 
(the name for a beautiful person)? however wicked or ugly 
he was. But these lies can only be told by strangers, whose 
statements may be plausible, not by women living in the 
village. All women belonging to the family of the deceased, 
with the exception of those who are very old, cut off their 
two plaits and hang them at the shrine to which the cemetery 
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is îillcich('tl or on Hc^inc Irce oulsidc it. If the dcccascd was 
îi inan, somc fcmalc fricnd of his wlio is not a ncar relative 
may also cut off a tuft of hcr hair and hang it therc, although 
she tries to conccal it if she is a inarried woman ; whereas a 
widow or a divorced wifc may without shamc sacrifice even 
her plaits. The cutting of the hair only takes placc when 
thc corpsc has becn carricd to the cemetery to be buried. 

Ainong thc Ait Warâin thc womcn tear thcir faces both 
with their nails and with bits of a sooty old pipkin. Some 
of them dress themselves in an old tent-cloth, though the 
other women do not allow them to wear it for long ; and 
women to whom the deceased was particularly dear cut off 
one or both of their plaits and deposit the severed hair at a 
shrine. This is also the custom among the Ait Yúsi; and 
if thc death was duc to violence it is the universal rule for 
the women of thc slain man’s family to cut off their right 
plait, and sometimea thc lcft as welL Among the Aii 
the womcn scratch thcir arms and the upper part of 
the hocly, Amoiig thc Aii* N^cr thc fcmale rclatives of thc 
dcccaacd smour thcir faccs and clothcs with cow-dung and 
mucl takcn from a pond, Among thc Al Ubâljli both thc 
womon of ihe tcnt and fcmalc rclativcs living in othcr tents 
rub thcmselvcs with thc soot of an carthcnwarc pan, ashcs, 
and cow-dung and tear thcir faccs and gird thcmsclvcs with 
ropcs. Thc corcmony of tearing the facc is called by thcm 
aijdur, They also looscn thcir plaits and cut off some of 
thc hair and bury it in thc ground. Among Lhe neighbouring 
tribe of thc Aj Buzâggu a widow, mothcr, daughtcr, or 
sister shavcs hcr head completely. 

When a Tangier man hears of thcse customs he exclaims, 
A^údu be llâh min n-nahâya u n-ndtb (or, mën sa^dteh), ** I 
take rcfuge with God from the lamentation and scratching ” 
(or, from his cutse ”); and during my stay among the 



heard them speaking with much contempt of the women’s 
behaviour at funerals among their Arab neighbours. They 
accused them of not knowing their religion; they called them 
heathen or Jews, I was told that among thc Bdâwa the 
womcn evcn throw dung and stones at the bier whcn the 
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dead body is carricd away to thc ccmctcry. Among sonic 
Arabs in the ncighbûurhoocl of Alcazar thcy Lhrow stones 
into the air, sayiiag lo God, What did you take ? You only 
took a corpse*h And I heard of a woman aniong tliem 
who, after scratching and soiling herself, went to the body 
of her dead husband and boxed its ears, saying angrily, 

** Who is going to attend to your animals ? I wUl not do it 
Ainong the Brâber, or Central Berbers, it occurs in rare 
cases that men scratch their faces on the death of a dear 
friend ; but they do not do it so violently as the women, 
and they arc soon stopped by the other men. In Dukkâla, 
or at least in some parts of that province, the men of the 
dead person*s family are also expected to weep, those who 
do not do so being said to have *‘ a black heart **, and some 
men even make loud lamentations. But the men of other 
households who come to the tent only kiss the forehead of 
the deceased or, if the body has already been washcd and 
dressed, place their right hand on the shroud and then, on 
removing it, kiss the hand, saying, Llah frä^mäk a /län, 
“ May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so 

As sûon as the death becomes known it is the custom for 
. friends to pay a visit of condolence to the family of thc 
deceased. TÜe condolers (in Arabic L^agzâyfn, fcm. 
l-a^üâyäf) use phrases like these :—Ällâh Wâjar, 

“ May God make the reward great ; Äjârak ällâh, ** May 
God reward you ; ÄUâh ibéddel l-mhébba b ^-sbar, “ May 
God change the love for patience ” ; Ddâ bâsäk (or b^skum), 
” He took away your evil The answers are, respectively:— 

Lläh la iwúrrik Sarr, “ May God let you experience no evil ” ; 
Iqûlâ lek ällâh, “ May God say the same to you " ; Bârak 
âllâhu fik, May God bless you”; Llâh la iwúrrik b(zs, 
** May God let you experience no evil Among the Ait 
Sâddën the male condolers (jm'azsan) who come from other 
villages and are not relatives say to the members of the dead 
person^s family, Râbbi adasérmq ^^bar^ “ May God give you 
patience " ; and the latter reply, Râbbi ur aSittsn'âî (or, if the 
reply is addressed to more than one person, aunittsn'dt) ainnâ 
ift.^an, ** May God not inflict on you what is bad Among 
various tribes it is the custom for the condolers to bring with 
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LIhmu pivsonts of foocl. Among iho Uldd Bûïizîz rclalivcs 
from olhcr villu^os bring u shcep ur an ox. Among ihc Ail 
Wäryâ^fcr Lhc womcn who come Lo ihc housc bring flour, 
whilc thc malc conclolers assist ihc men of the family in iheir 
preparations for the funeral. Among the Iglfwa the con- 
clolcrs make prescnts of various kinds of food—such as buttcr, 
oilï eggs, meat, and fowls—but not of bread. In other tribcs* 
(Amanüz, Aglu, Ait Sâddën, Ait Warâin, Al Ubâhti, Bni 
*Äros) and in towns no such presents are given. At Tangier 
the period for paying visits of condolence lasts till the fortieth 
day. 

Very shortly after death the body of the deceased is 
washed, at least if he died at so early an hour that the burial 
can takc placc on the same day. In towns there are profes- 
sional male and female washers, the former, called ^ssâla 
(sing. gssäl) or ^assâlîn (sing. iidssäï) and the latter, who 
arc alao professional midwîvcs, gssâläf or ^assâlâf. At 
Fcz ihc male washcrs, as well as the washing board 
at Tangicr callcd mâb^d) and thc bicr («Vr/), arc fetchcd 
from Sîdi Frftj, a holy place with a small mosque and a 
madhouso with a prison for womcn abovc it. Wcll-lo-do 
tûwns-pcüplc, howcver, may prefcr not to makc usc of public 
washers, since it is considcrcd important Ihat thc dead body 
should bc washcd by a person possesscd of some baraka — 
a sherecf or sherccfa, a scribe, or a good and pious man or 
woman. In countiy placcs thc body of a man is washed by 
thc fqî^ or schoolmastcr, of the villagc or, if there is no fqî^ 
by some other good and religious man, with the assistance 
of one or two other men; and the body of a woman is 
washed by the midwife of the village or some other woman of 
good reputation, by preference one who is in the habit of 
praying, with the assistance of one or two other women. 
Among the IgUwa the male washers are always three; one 
brings the water, another pours it over the body, and the 
third performs the actual washing. It is generally the fqï 
of the village who does the last; but sometimes hc is afraid 
of tûuching the corpse and therefore prefers pouring out the 
water and leaving it to one of the other men to do the 
washing, They call the male washers willi ssiridnin 
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(“ ihosc who wash ** ; sing. %valU issirîdhi) ancl tlie romak' 
washers tilli ssiridnin (sing. talU issiride^i) ; llic Shlüh of 
Aglu call ihcm, respectivcly, ^villi tüggânin (sing. wanna 
itúggmi) and tilli tûggânin (sing. talU itûgga-ii)'^ thc Brilbcr 
of the Ait Sâddcn imsîrdên (sîng. amsird') and thnsîrtjin 
(sing. tamszrdt). The rule that men shall be washed by 
men and women by women does not apply to littlc children, 
who are generally washed by women. A fathcr may wash 
his little son, but parents are not allowed to wash thcîr 
grown-up children nor children their parents, because 
decency forbids thetn to see each other*s nakedness. The 
persons who take part in the washing must be in a state of 
ritual purity. No other person is permitted to be present 
when the act is performed ; and in Dukkâla I was told that 
should anybody clse catch a gUmpse of the nakcd body after 
it has been washed, the whole washing would have to bc 
done over again, since the body would be considcrcd to havc 
been defilcd. 

The washing generally takes place in the house or tcnt 
of the dead person. Yet it does not do so in all cascs. 
Among the At Ubaliti the corpse is washed cither in thc 
tcnt or at a spring or water-course. Among the Amanüz, 
at Aglu, and not infrequently at Demnat also, the body of a 
man is washed in the mosque, whereas that of a woman is 
washed in her house, A scribe from the Ait Sadddn pointcd 
out to me that while in his own tribe the dead are always 
washed in their tents or houses, the Ait N^ër, for this 
purpose, take their dead to a shrine on the back of an animal, 
which has the belt of a woman tied round its neck so as not 
lo be affectcd by the bas of the dead person. At Tangier 
poor and homcless individuals or strangers who dic inside 
the town are washed at the mdrstän} and persons, even 
natives, who die outside, at a special placa in the cemetery 
close to the söq or at a shrine. The washing is often accom- 
panied with fumigation, which purifies the air and serves as 
a safeguard against evil spirits. In the yiâina the place 
where the corpse is washed is fumigated with gum-lemon and 
agal-wood and sprinkled with salt to kecp off the jnün or 

^ See sHpray i. 48. 
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ihc /nVi/i of whom I shall spcalc bclow,^ Thc Ait SâcUlen 
fumigiiLc thc placc whcrc thc clcacl body was washcd with 
agal-woüd, or, iii clcfault of tliis, with gum-lemon and 
bcnzoiii, in ordcr to prevcnt thc appearancc of thc lâ/iiâL 
The At Ubâbti, again, burn white or black benzoin and 
harmel on the spot in thc tent wherc the person dicd, so that 
it shall not bc hauntcd by thc l/iiâL While thc body is 
being washed one or two candles are often kept burning cven 
though the washing takes place in broad daylight. 

The body is washed with warm water, and certain parts 
of it with soap or scentcd soap-stone {gâsüT). The person 
who performs the act, after washing his own hands, says the 
bismillâh and statcs inwardly his intention to wash the 
dcad onc ;—'Allâhumma innî nâwîf gasl l-mîyif He 
thcn washes thc genital region very carefully with a towcl, 
which is left there. He washes thc lips and thc teeth thrce 
tîmoa, and thc nosc thc same numbcr of times. All these 
parts of the body are washed with the lcft hand. Hc washcs 
wiLh both hancls tho facc and thc right and thc lcft hand 
and arm to tho clbow, all thrcc timcs, Hc passcs his wet 
handa oncc from tho forehcad to thc napc and back again, 
Aftcr again wottlng his fingcrs hc puts thc forcfingci's into 
thc cars and jîassos the thumbs bchind thcir backs. Taking 
water with thc right hand hc washcs with the lcft the fcct 
as high as thc anklcs, first the right and thcn thc left, thrcc 
timcs apiecc or morc iC they are dirty. Hc then rccitcs the 
profcssion of thc faith, unless he lias, prcmaturely, done so 
before, whcn passing his hands over the crown and back of 
the head. This ablution, which is called is followed 

by the so-called gasl Lmîyif^ The upper part of thc dead 
body is raised into a sitting position. The washer fills his 
open hands with water three times and washes the head. 
With his right hand he washes the insidc of the right ear and 
with his left hand that of the left ear, and washes in a similar 
manner the backs of the ears. With water poured out by his 
assistant he then washes the remaining parts of the body in 
the following order : thc right and the left sides from the 
ncck to thc knce ; the back; the foreside from the chin 

^ Infra^ p. 526 sq^ 
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downwarcls to the end of the stomach, giving particular 
attention to the navel; and the right and thc lcft lcg from 
the knee to the anklc. After this he recitcs oncc morc the 
profession of the faith. These ablutîons must be pcrformcd 
on the day vrhen the dcad person is to be buricd, evcn though 
he has died and been washed on the day before. In such a 
case, however, the first washing is generally of a very simple 
character. There may also be a preliminary washing if the 
death and the burial take place on the same day. At Tangier 
a dcad body which is defiled by sexual or excremental 
impurity is subject to a ao-called gasl Uâda (Uddd), so as 
not to be abandoned by ihe angels. In Andjra the washing 
prcscribed by the religious law, l-gasl l-/arâ de 
is precedcd by the gasl l-ârâq de l-inîyit^j ” thc washing 
away of the sweat of the dead one **; and if the burial is 
performed on ihe day of death there is only a short inlerval 
between these washings, during which ihe body is lcft 
without any olhcr covering but such as is required by deccncy. 
Among the AiJ Sâddön it is shortly aftcr death slrippcd of 
its clothes and bathed by an elderly woman or, if thc dcccascd 
was a married man, by his wifc, 

Precautions have to be taken with the water which has 
been uscd for the washing of the corpse, It is bad to trcad 
on it, If anybody does so the skin of his feet will chap 
(Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Andjra, Bni ‘Äro§, Ait Wäryâger, Tcmsâmän); 
and the Ulâd Bû‘äzÎ 2 say that it will remain in that condition 
till the Great Feast, when the feet may be cured by being 
dipped into the blood of a sacrificed animal.^ The Ait 
Sâddën believe that if a woman treads on water with which 
a corpsc has been washed she will never after give birth to 
a child ; and I have heard of a similar belief among the 
women of Tangier. In the ïjiâina care is taken to prevent 
fowls from drinking such water ; for it is believed that if a 
fowl did so and afterwards drank from a vessel used by the 
inhabitants of the house, the latter would be hurt in con- 
sequence. Magic is also practised with such water, as will 
be seen later on. The broom with which it has been swept 
oS is thrown away (Fez, Tangier, Amanûz) ; and the same 

^ Supra, n, 122. 
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is donc with ihe vesscl or vessels which havc bceii uscd for 
ihc washîng, or ihey arc givcn in charity to somc poor 
pcrson (Tangicr) or dcposîtcd in thc inosquc of thc villagc 
(Andjra). 

When the body has been washcd it is dressed. Oiice 
more Ihe big toes are, in many cases, lied together, and the 
jaws are bound up. At Fez the ihumbs are also tied together 
over thc breast, while at Tangier thc same is done with the 
sleeves of the grave-shirt after the body has been dressed. 
Tn the former town I was told that cotton is inserted into the 
ears, nostrils, anus, and, in the case of a woman, her vulva, 
and is also put over the eyes and the mouth; while at 
Tangier cotton which has bcen sprinkled with camphor is 
inserted into the ears and nostrils, betwccn the lips, undcr 
the armpits, and at thc groins. The grave-clothes arc 
generally made of white cotton atuff, which should be clean ; 
but for some of the pieces, such as thc drawers, shirt, and 
turban, ihc rcal garments may be used, It is a widesprcad 
idea that the grave-clothing should consist of scvcn picccs ; ^ 
though the rulc statccl by Sïdi ^[alîl that in thc case of a man 
thc numbcr of picccs should not cxcecd five ® is also recognisccl 
and obscrvcd. 

At Tangier thc grave-clothcs of a man consist of §ârwQl 
(” drawers '*), Uâmir (** shirt"), (“ tui'ban "), which 

is also gencrally uscd for the tying up of the jaws,/4f<^ (ovcr 
thc head and thc body to the knees), and a shroud called üjâh 
l-kfeHi “ the outer side of thc shroud ; while a woman has 
two additional/ii'z/ over the first one or an ieär (a rectangular 
seamless piece of material worn by women) instead of one 
of them. A woman also has a Ifâmi or veil, over the face 
below the eycs, which is reckoncd as part of the *ämâma, The 
gravc-clothing is often sprinkled with saffron-water before 
the body is drcssed in it and with geranium-water afterwards ; 
or it is fumigated with agal-wood or gum-lemon before the 

■ ^ C/ Höst, Efterretninger om Marôkos og Fes (Ki^benhavn, 1779), 
p. 116 ; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, * El-Qgar el-Kebirin Ârchives 
marocaines^ ii. (Paris, 1904), p. 76. 

® Sïdï ikani, Mu^tasarj i, 2. 20. 10 (French translation by Perron, 
vol, i, [Paris, 1848], p. 314). 
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dressing commences. Well-to-do people also put roscs, 
jasmins, and other flowefs the sccnt of which is likccl by thc 
angels, over the face after the body has bcen drcsscd. Un- 
married persons, even little children, have their palms paiiited 
with henna; they are called a^râyïs Uahêra^ bridegrooms 
or brides of the other worid. A very small child, however, 
is not dressed in the usual grave-clothes, but is only wrapped 
up in a piece of white calico. 

Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the body of cither a man or a 
woman is dressed in sârwâl (“ drawers '*), bâlgra (" slippers ”), 
hëd^âya (** waistcoat ”), and Sëdd (** turban ”), while a woman 
has, bcsides, two feif placed round her waist, one in front 
and the other behînd ; and the whole body is then wrapped 
in a shroud {kfen). Unmarried grown-up persons have the 
right palm smeared with henna. In Andjra the grave- 
clothes of both men and women consist of seven, fivc, or 
three picces, according to the means of the family. The 
three pieces are the ^ârwal (*^ drawers **), râsm (** turban ”), 
and kfen (shroud); the five pieces include in addition a 
qanfûra shirt ") and a it^âm (“ veil "); and the sevcn 
pieces, súbbâf (** shoes ") and ah ûja l-kfen (a larger shroud 
outside the other one) as well. Unmarried girls have their 
hands painted with henna. Among the Ait Wäryâ^er and 
the Ait Temsâmän the body is dressed in ** drawcrs ” 
{ssarwart ssâwâr)^ ** shirt ” (fSâmmir^ ttSâmmir)^ '* turban ” 

arâsseëf)^ and ‘* slippers ” (ihârkûsëny ihâkâs)y 
and is then wrapped up in a shroud (rêhfën, rêifirt), Among 
the Ait Saddën the grave-clothes consistof 2 jr<^«/(** drawers ”), 
ttSâmir (** shirt ”), tâSâSït (** headgear ”, wound round the 
head), ^sbaif (” shoes ”), likfen (shroud), and udm l likfen 
(the Arabic üjâh l-kfen) ; but the two last-mentioned pieces 
are sewn together so as to make one piece, in which the body 
is sewn up. Unmarried young persons have their eyes 
painted with antimony and their lips with walnut root or 
bark. Among the Amanüz the grave-clothes of both men 
and wotnen consist of five, seven, or nine pieces, namely, 
ssârw(^l (** drawers ”) or two or three ssraul, aqBab (** shirt ”) 
or two or three iqSbany tagûst (** belt ”), rssa (** turban ”), 
and lúkfen (shroud) ; although the body of a poor person 
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may simply bc wrapped in a cotton shcet or shroud. Among 
thc IgKwa the rcgular number of pîeces is seven, Evcry- 
whcrc the shroud in which the body is envcloped is knotted 
at head and feet. In many cases at least, the needles 
with which the grave-clothcs have bcen sewn and ihe thread 
and cotton which may be left after sewîng them are either 
ihrown away or given in charity to some poor woman. 

If the deceased was a thal is, had made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he may havc brought his shroud from ihere, 
and in such a case he would have taken it to the well 
Zemzem and sprinkled it with its water. Very frequently 
the grave-clothes of a Jtajj are on his death sprinkled with 
watcr from the same well which he brought with him, and 
a Jiltle of it is aJso mixed with the water used for the washing 
of his body ; and it is the custom for persons who have mado 
thc pilgrimage to prcsent such water to their friends to be 
used for the same purposcs. It is considcred a vcry mcritorious 
actto provide a poor pcrson with gravc-clothing on his death. 

At Fgz, whilc thc body ia being washcd and drcssed, a 
band of scribes who havc bccn brought from Sîdi Friy are 
making rccilalions from thc Koran in thc opcn ccntro of 
tlac housc ; and after thcy havc rcccivcd paymcnt and gonc 
away thcy are succecdcd by anothcr band of sci'ibcs, who 
continue the recitations until thc body is carricd out of thc 
housc. If it remains ihcre ovcrnight and thc family of thc 
deceased is fairly wcll-off, thc whole K.oran is recitcd in the 
room where his body is lying, oftcn in the presence of his 
family. I was told that the object of the recitations is lo 
prcvent Sitan from troubling him; the devil may cven make 
the dead man sit up just as though he were alive. Not 
infrequently men belonging to the mwâlïn d-ddlîl arc also 
called in to recite in the presence of the deceased portions of 
the book DalâKl al-IJairât of al-jazülï, whose followers they 
arc. If the dead person belonged to a religious order it is 
the custom both in Fez and elsewhere to invite members of 
his tâifa to his housc, where they form a ring round the 
corpse and sing and kâiréd^û in the usual manner, but 
refrain from playing, or, in the case of ‘Esâwa, ÏJmâdsa, 
and Jilâla, do nothing more than recite their 

VOL. II 2 G 
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Al Tangicr thc washing and dressing of ihe body arc 
likcwise accompanicd with recitalions from thc Kuran in thc 
centrc of thc house. The wholc Koran may be rccitod on 
this occasion and the Bûrdah and a portion of thc Dalä*ïl 
al-!öairät as wcll ; but at a poor inan*s funcral iho wholc 
performance will be rcstricted to the rccitalion of the sölh, 
the ôyth, or the 20th chapter of the Koran—^the süratityä sïn^ 
the süratu H-mulk (generally called fabârali)^ or the süratii 
tâ hâ —^followed by the usual fâfh^. If ihe interment of the 
deceased is postponed till the day after he died, the whole 
Koran may be recited at night, or also l-fêdya l~kbira or 
l~fédya s-sgêra ; the former consists of the first parl of the 
creed repeatcd scventy thousand times with the second part 
added after each hundred, and ihe lattcr of the praycr for 
the Prophct (salâf *âl n-nbt) repeated one thousand timcs. 
I was told that the objcct of ihc recitations made by the 
scribes is to keep off cvil spirils. If thc family of the dcccased 
can afford it, thc scribcs are entertaincd with sékstl and mcat 
before thc bier is carried out, and alms of food ancl moncy 
are also givcn to Ihe poor who have gatlicred at the housc. 

In country places, also, rccitations from thc Koran aro 
frcquently made while the dcad body is still in thc house 
or tent. There may bc such rccitations during thc day or, 
if thc deceased person is buricd on thc day aftcr his dcath, 
at night. Among the Ait Temsâmän scribes arc reciting 
the tabârak while thc body is being washed and drcssod, 
but no recitations are made at night, Thc case is different 
among thc Ait Wäryâger and the Ait Sâddën, as also in thc 
yiaina, if the family can afford to employ scribes for nightly 
recitations. In Andjra and among the Bni *Äros these 
recitations may comprise the whole of the Koran,^ but may 
also be restricted to the yâ sïn alone, and the scribes are 
entertained with kúsksû. In the Garbîya the food with 
which the scribes are served before the body is carried away 
must be taken to them in one dish at a time only, and the 
empty dishes must likewise be removed one by one, lest there 
should be another death in the house before long. Among 
the Uläd Bû'äzîz and the Amanüz and at Aglu, on the other 

^ Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit p. 141 (Habt,). 
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hand, Lhcre arc no rccilalions of Ihe Koran cithcr by day 
or nighl whilc thc body of the dcccascd is lying in his old 
homc. 

If thc burial is put off till ihc following day ihc body 
is left alone in the room after thc scribes havc gonc away, 
or an enclosure is made for it in the tcnt; among the Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz it is placed along the back of the tent and hidden 
by a curtain. A candle or two and sometimes as many 
as four candles, or an oil-lamp, are left burning in the room 
or close to the corpse throughout the night. In Andjra 
some salt may be strewn on the candles ; and at Fez the 
light was expressly said to serve as a protection against the 
jnün, Among the Ait Tcmsâmän it must be lcft to burn 
itself out.^ The room may be fumigated with bcnzoin or 
gum-lemon. In many places a dagger or some other object 
of steel or iron is put on the abdomen of the dead body (Fcz, 
Tangier, Andjra, Bni ‘Äro§); among thc Ait Säddcn a 
ploughsharc (tagursd) is used for this purposc. It is said 
Lo bc donc to prcvcnt thc abdomen from swclling; but I 
have also bccn tolcl that its objcct is to kccp away êftan or 
the jnün (Fcz, Andjra, Bni *Âro?). Thc Amanûz prevcnt 
swclling by placing a- lump of carth ovcr thc navcl. 

The time whcn thc dcccascd is buricd dcpcnds on thc 
hour of his dcath. In Fcz and thc hliâina, if a pcrson died 
bcfore hc is gcncrally interred on the samc day, but 

if he dicd at a latcr hour the burial is as a rulc put ofF till the 
next morning. At Fez and Tangier nobody is buried after 
sunset; but the Ulâd Bú*äzîz and the Bni ‘Äro§ inter people 
even after it has become dark. In Andjra, if the death took 
place before 'âsarj the body is if possible buried on the same 
day, unless the deceased was a wealthy man and his family 
want to give him an unusually fine funeral; but it is con- 
sidered bad to keep a corpsc in the house longcr than is 
necessary. The dead person is said to be anxious to be 
buried as soon as possible and to “complain of his family'' 
if it is not done. Among the Ait Wäryâger there is thc 

^ Cj Michaux-Bcllaire, op. cit, p. 141 :—** La bougie allumée pour 
le lavage du corps continue â brûler jusqu’â ce qu*elle soit consumée: 
on ne VéUint pas **. 
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opposite bclief: thc departcd is too fond of liis old home to 
like to be hurried into thc grave, though his pcoplc want to 
bury him quickly. The burial is among thcm postponod 
till the following day even if the death occurrcd shortly aftor 
mid-day, and it is said never to takc placc after ^âsar, Among 
the Ait Sâddën it may be put off till the next day though the 
person died in the morning—^if the grave-clothes are not 
ready before then or if some near relative living in another 
village could not otherwise attend the funeral or if the 
cemetery is too distant, which may be the case bccause there 
is not a cemetery in the vicinity of every village. On the 
other hand it also happens that a pcrson who died after 
^âsar is buried on thc same day, if everything is ready for 
the funeral and the cemetery is not far off; and poor peoplc 
who have no near relatives are cven buried aftcr sunset. 
But as the Ait Sâddën considcr prayer indispensablc at a 
burial—a view which is not univcrsally sharccl—and no 
prayer must be said for some half an hour bcforc suiisct, 
nobody is buried at that time, The Igllwa and thc AmanOz 
also refrain from burying anybody wheii thc sun is going to 
set, though they bury people after sunset and thc lattcr cvcn 
after it has become dark. 

At Fe2, before the body is taken to thc gravc, thc rclativcs 
and friends of the deceased assemblc in the house ; and 
many other" people, though only men, gathcr in the street 
outside to join the procession. The body of a man is carried 
out of the house on a'palmetto mat and is then, with 

the mat, placed in a bier (n*â^) waiting at the door, The 
body of a woman or a, child, on the othcr hand, is put inside 
a yellow coffin {fâbûf) made of wood, before it is carried to 
the bier. When an old man's body is taken out of the 
house, some ngâgef (sing. nggâfd )—^free negresses whose 
business is to assist women on festive occasions and especially 
to attend wêddîngs—^trill the sgârlf^ having been hired for 
this purpose ; it is said to be a mark of respect, as there is 
bareû^a in an old man. At Fez and everywhere else the body 
is carried out of the housc head foremost. At Tangier it is 
generally placed in the bier {piâ^^mel) before it is carried out, 
and a flag brought from some shrine is often spread over the 
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lîlankel with which il is covorccl. If thc family of ihc 
cleccasccl is sufFicicntly wcll-oir, thc body of a woman or a 
child, and somctimes also thal of a grown-up man, is laid in 
a cofEn {qâjdr^^ which has becn painted with saffron, and 
the cofïin is placed in the bier; but this is not done with a 
very small child, who is carried to the grave in the arms of a 
man. In any case a youngish woman, whether married or 
not, has her bier or coffin distinguished by an arched erection 
of cane, covered with white cotlon and decorated with silk 
handkerchiefs and two or three belts. This is called an 
^ammärîyay like the decorated cage in which a bride is taken 
to her new homc. When a person has a house built for him, 
he often tells the builders to make the entrance door of the 
house so wide that a bier and an ^ammärîya can be taken 
through it. At the funeral of an unmarried person or a 
woman who is with child, one of the women trills the Bgârlf 
when the body is carricd out, as if it werc a wedding, If thc 
dcceascd was a married man and his widow is with child, 
shc placcs hcr belt on the cover alongsidc thc body, in 
case shc has not prcviously given birth to a child. 

In Andjra, too, thc or bter, of an unmarriecl 

girl is dccoratcd as an ^amm§rîyay and thc sgârït^ is trillcd 
when hcr body is carricd out; and the lattcr is also donc in 
thc case of a bachelor.’^ The prcgnancy of a woman who has 
Josü hcr husband is announced in the same way as at Tangier; 
and a similar custom is found among othcr Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes ® and thc Rifians of Temsâmän. In Andjra 
the bier is set down in the yard outside the house with the 
facc of the dead person tumed towards Mecca ; scribes 
recite the t^abârak and in many cases the Bûrdah as well; 
and a meal of kúsksü and meat is served there to them and 
the other people.^ Among the Bni *Äros the Bûrdah and 
the sülka are on this occasion recited at the funeral of a rich 
man and the yä sïn at that of a poor one, and a meal is 
likewise served in the yard or, if the family is poor, bread 
and dried figs are given to all who are present. Among 
the same mountaineers it is the custom to put myrtle sprigs 

^ C/. Michaux-Bellaire, op, cit, p. 142 (Habt). 

® Ibid, p. 142 (Habt). ® Cf, ibld, p. 141 (Habt). 
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unclerncath thc dcacl body beforc it is carriod away. Ihuh 
among ihcm and in Andjra it is consiclored ncccssary ihat 
the washing board should have bceu rcmovccl hcforc 1*hc 
bicr with the corpse is carried out of the housc, sincc otlicr- 
wise thcre would soon be another death in the family. 

Among the Ait Wäryâger, also, thc bicr, after being 
carried out of the house by four men including some mcmbor 
of the family, is placed in the yard (aBqaq)^ from which all 
the animals have been previously removed so as not to see 
or hear thc dead person; it is believed that he is weeping 
and that animals can hear it, though men can not, and that 
they would become sorry if they heard it. Thc scribcs 
recite the JteBb yastabszrünat containcd in thc fourth chapter 
of the Koran {süratu ^n-msâ*), and nobody is then allowcd 
either to weep or talk. After the recitation all the peoplc 
make Jâtlka, one of the scribes asking God to be merciful 
tû ihc dead person and to bestow his blcssings on thc living. 
Four pcrsons take hold of the bier, and thc women bogin to 
cry. But if the departcd was a bachelor or an unmarricd 
girl one of the women, instcad of crying, trills thc sgârU, 
here called sriwHw^n, Before the bicr is carricd out of 
the house a meal of meat and bread madc of barlcy without 
yeast is scrved in the yard to the scribes and all othcrs who 
are there on this occasion. But many pcrsons do not likc 
to partake of food served at a funcral, as such food is said 
to remain in the stomach for forty days. 

Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the bier {mis§n ; in Mazagan 
called marja') with the body is taken out, not through the 
entrance of the tent, but through an aperture in its back. 
Among them also the zgârït is trilled on this occasion if the 
deceased was a bachelor or a grown-up girl. In the Uiâina 
the carriers stop just outside the threshold and raise the bier 
iji'âF) three timcs and put it twice on the ground; otherwise 
the h^s would remain in the house and anothcr of its inhabit- 
ants would soon If the deceased was a married man 
and his widow is with child, she passea once underneath the 
bier when it is raised, so that the people'may know that thc 
child to which she will give birth was begotten by her husband. 
Sometimes the Bûrdah, or part of it, is recited oulside the 
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cloor by scribcs, who arc romuneratocl wilh moncy laid down 
on thc corpse. Among ihe Ail Sacldcn ihc corpsc is carried 
oul of thc housc orlcnt by ihc fql and two or thrce other men, 
and is then, outsidc the cntrance, tied to a stretcher (Jsëbfer) 
consisting of two longitudinal and two transversal poles 
with no board between them and no legs. Four women take 
hold of the stretcher and lift it over their heads three times, 
each time putting it down again on the ground. They then 
lift it a fourth time, but not so high, when il is seized by four 
men, who placc the projecting parts of the transversal poles 
on their shoulders or necks and carry it away, If the 
dcceased was a young unmarried person, whelher bachelor 
or girl, they have not proceeded many steps before one or 
two women trill the zgârlt {as^rf). If the deceased was a 
married man and his widow is with child, she passes thrce 
times in succcssion under the stretcher while thc men are 
walking along with it. Whcn the body was carried out of 
thc house or tcnt thc animals had becn removcd froin the 
placG ; and subscquently any herd or flock which happens 
to mcet the funeral proccssion is drivcn away, as it is con- 
sidcrcd bad for the animals to come near a corpsc, 

Thc dcad body is carried lo thc cemetcry hcad forcmost. 
In Fcz, Marrâksh, and somc other towns, it is carricd by 
profcssional bcarers, called zerz^ya^ Siyyâla^ oxr^ffâ'a ; 

but in Tangier, Tcluan, and smallcr towns, as well as in 
counlry places, the bearcrs arc fricnds of the dcceascd and 
othcr persons, who rclieve each olher one by one al frcqucnt 
intcrvals, desirous to perform a good dccd by carrying the 
corpse. Everywhere it is considered mcritorious to accom- 
pany a dead person to his grave ; there is charity in every 
step —kull hâlfa b ^qsdna, At Fez, Tangier, and other 
lowns no women take part in the procession, and the same 
is very frequently Ihe case in the country—for cxample, in 
Andjra and among the Bni ‘Äros and other Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes,*- among the Rifians of the AiJ Wäryâger 
and X^nisâmän, and among the Shlöb of the Amanüz and 
Iglfwa; whereas among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz and ihe Ait 
Sâdden the women walk behind the men, wailing as before 

^ See also Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit p. 141 (Habt). 
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ancl cvcn scratching ihcîr facos. Tho procohsion inay 
includc one or scveral slavcs who bclonged to Lho cloccascd 
but werc frced by his will; and in walking along, such a slavc 
holds the certificate of frcedom aloft in a cleft bamboo slick.^ 
Custom varies as to the order in which the participants in 
the procession walk.^ At Tangier it was formcrly Lhc rulc 
that the male mourners and fricnds weiit first, before thc 
bier, but now they walk behind it and the oLher people ahead 
of it. In many other places the proccssion is headcd by a 
band of scribes, and after them come the men carrying the 
corpse (Andjra, Bni 'Äros, Ulâd Bû'äzîz, Amanûz) ; but 
among the Ait Wäryâger the bearers go first, after thcm the 
scribes, and then the other men and boys. The pacc of the 
procession varies ; among the Ail Sâddën it is faster than 
at Fez, among the Ait Temsâmän slower than at Tangier. 
While walking along Ihe men are gcncrally singing thc 
profcssion of the failh; but anothcr funeral chant, which 
is used instcad of it by ihc T®ijänîyin, is S%ii^ân äUâh wa 
l~h^mdu U llâh wâ lâ ilâha illa llâhû allâhd akbâr^ wä 
bâula wâ l§ qúwwdfa illâ bi Uâh, '* Laudcd bc God and thc 
praise be lo God, there is no god but God, God is mosü grcaL; 
there is neither power nor strength but with God In towns, 
if the body is carricd to the cemetery at the hour of thc mid-day 
or the aftcrnoon prayer, it is taken to the btf UgnâU^ or 
mortuary chapel attached to a mosque, whcre a/j'f lcads thc 
congregation in the prayer for thc dead, ^alâf Ujânâsa^ with 
its four repetitions of the takbtr said without prostration. 

If the body is heavy for its size, keeping back as it were 
those who carry it, the deceased is supposed to be unwilling 
to leave this world (Fez), or it is said of him that he must havc 
been a bad man (Tangier). In some country places it is 
believed that if an accident happens to the bier on the way 
to the cemetery (Ulâd Bû*äzîz), or if the funeral procession 
stops (Ait Wäryâger), somebody else in the village will soon . 
die. Among the Ait Wäryâger, when the procession passes 
a house, some water is thrown from it on the bier and the 

^ Cf, Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 380; Emily, Shareefa 
of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), p, 157. 

^ See also Meakin, op. cit p. 580, 
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mcn carrying il, in ordcr to avert thc pollution of dcath from 
ihe house. Amongr the Ait Tcmsâmän watcr is pourcd on 
the road in front of tlie procession ; and if it is Lo pass a 
house in which therc is a sick person he has to bc removcd, as 
otherwise he would die. At Tangier it is believed that if it 
passes a house in which there is a woman in childbed, eithcr 
the mother or the child will die.^ At Fez boys who see a 
funeral coming in the street hasten to covcr their hcads so as 
not to be alFected with ringworm. But it is generally con- 
sidered good fâl to meet a funeral. Once when I was sitting 
in a house together with two Shlöh and a funeral procession 
happened to pass, our conversation was at once interrupted. 
They said that in similar circumstanccs people who arc 
having a meal stop eating, and that a person who is sitting 
out-of-doors has to stand up. All this is common custom 
in Sûs and among the Iglfwa, as well as at Tangier and 
Mazagan, but not at Fez. 

On the arrival at the ccmetery (Arab. l-mqâbar^ l~mâdîna 
dyäl l-mqâbar [tlidina], l-ma'môra [Ulâd Bû'äzîz]; Berb. 
asmfal [IgHwa ; Amanûz, who also call it ddmmar\ isndal 
[Aij Sddclcn], timcflin [At Ubâjiti], imâdran [AilWäryâgfer], 
imdran [Tcmsâmän]) ihc bicr is placcd at the side of thc 
gravG (Arab. qbar\ Bcrb. lâqbar or tigïmmi ["house**; 
Amanûz], timflt or lâqbar [Iglfwa], tinfalt [Aii Saddën], 
tamfêlt [At Ubâbti], andar [Aiî Wäryâ^er], andër 
[Tcmsâmän]), and thc prayer for the dcad is said, unlcss it 
has been already done at a mosque; among thc Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, however, there is no prayer if the intermcnt 
takes place between ^â^ar and sunset, and elsewhere if 
it does so shortly before sunset. The Amanûz, on the other 
hand, consider it so necessary that prayer should be said for 
a dead person that if no fqï can be found to do it at the 
funeral it has to be done aftcrwards. Among the same tribe 
the fqïy when saying the prayer, holds in his right hand some 
earth, which he afterwards places underneath the head of 
ihe corpse in the grave. In some places the body is, before 
the prayer, removed from the bier and laid on the earth 
which has been dug up from the grave (Ulâd Bû*äzîz), and 

^ See su^ra^ ii. 386, 
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ihis mubt bc donc evon ihough tho digging luis only hogun 
(Ail Saddôn). In Andjra myrtlc spngs aro pul at llu' 
boltom of Ihe gravc, and among Ihc Ait Saddon sovlmi frosh 
palmetto leaves ; tlic myrtlc has tho sccnt of Paradiso, whioh 
is liked by the angels, and there is baraka in thc palniotto. 
Among ihc Bni ‘Äros and at Tangier thcre arc also peoplc 
who lay such leaves in thc grave, but in thc latter place a 
palmetto mat (JSëddâjd) is the proper ihing to put underncalh 
the body to protect it from the earth with its slones. The 
body of a woman is placed in the grave under the shelter 
of a hây^ki and if she has been carried to the gravc in a coffin 
she is also buricd in it, though the blanket covering it is 
fcmovcd. The body is laid in thc gravc on its right sidc 
with the face turncd towards Mccca, the shroud is opened al 
head and foot, othcr bandages are also untied, and in the 
case of a man the ** turban ’* which has been drawn ovor the 
facc is removcd fi'om it, Among thc Ail Wäryftger ancl the 
Ait Temsâmän ihe fqï fills his hand with earth and kcops it 
closed over the dcad pcrson’s face, rcciting in a low voico 
a chapter of ihc Koran, onc of his own choico, and, slill 
continuing ihe rccilation, strews Ihc carth on thc face ancl 
on the shroud covcriqg thc othcr parts of tho body ; bul if 
waier from the well Zemzem is available hc sprinklos tho 
face and the shroud with thc water inslead of earth, and in 
such a casc no recilation from the Koran is madc. Among 
thc Ait Warâin, at the burial of a sucking-child, it is thc 
custom for the mother to prcss a few drops of milk from hcr 
breast into a snail-shell and put it upon thc infanl’a hcad, 
saying, “ O my child, here is the milk I owe you **. Thcn 
her breasts will get dry and she will be able lo conceivc again. 

Boards or flat atones—called in Arabic lâftd and in Berber 
lâl^ûd (Ait Sâddën), äf^jah^ (Temsâman), tkfafn (Amanûz) 
—are placed across the ledges formed by the narrow trough, at 
the bottom of the grave, in which the body is lying, wilhout 
touching ît. Their number should be an odd one—^three, fivc, 
seven, or nine, according to their size; if, for example, four 
were sufficienl to cover the body, a small one would ncverthe- 
less be added in order to avoid the even number (Ait Sâddën). 
Among the AiJ Wäryâger seven boards are uscd, and they 
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h('Iicvc ihal if ihis nuuiher wcrc excccflod Ihc'rc would snou 
be anothcr dcalh, In scvcral Iribcs it is thc custom that 
when the sextons (Arab. Ijiâffâra ; Berb. iinëngâsën [Ait 
Sâddën]) arc filling the grave cverybody present throws a 
handful of earth into it, which is considercd a meritorious 
act (Aglu, Ait Sâddën, At Ubâtiti). This is not the custom 
at Tangier, but there some persons acquire mcrit by Ihrowing 
three handfuls of earth into the grave. It is considered 
necessary that all the earth which has been dug up should be 
put back into the grave or placed on the top of it (IJiâina, 
Bni *Äros), and this is said to be a very compulsory rule 
(Ait Sâddën). In Andjra I was told that if two hoes knock 
against each other while the grave is being filled, somebody 
else in the village will soon die. In order to prevent the 
carth from sliding down, the mound is surrounded with a ring 
of stones. These stoncs must be put sidc by side and none 
on the top of another (Ait Sâddcn); in the I;Iiâina it is 
Ijclicvod that othcrwise thc bas would remain in thc housc 
of the dcccascd, and the samc rulc is obscrvcd by thc women 
and childrcn who on thc third day add two more rings of 
stoncs on the grave. Among thc Ait Sddclcn thc stoncs arc 
brought to thc c(2metcry on animals ; and it is said that if 
thcre is not room for all of them in the circlc, somcbody in 
thc villagc will die bcforc long. 

On this occasion water is vcry generally pourcd or 
sprinklcd on thc grave, at lcast if the carth is dry, and 
frequently on neighbouring graves as wcll; yet thcre are 
exceptions to the rule (Aglu, Xemsâmän). Among the Ait 
Wäryâ^er water is pourcd on the grave either when closed 
or on the following morning ; and if any watcr is Icft from 
the occasion when the body was washed, it is taken to the 
ccmetery to be poured out togethcr with the other water. 
As to the meaning of the custom of watering the graVe I have 
heard different opinions. By making the earth compact it 
prevents an obnoxious smell from rising out of the grave and 
flies from entering into it. It makes God merciful to the 
deceased (Andjra). It quenches the thirst of the ants, and 
when they drink the water it is as though it were drunk by 
the dead person himself (Tangicr). In Dukkâla I was told 
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ihat " thc grave is Lhtrsly " ; iny infi)nnant saîd thal he clid 
nol know wheLhcr the watcr pourccl on it was clrunk by thc 
deceased or by augels, but hc was surc that bomebody 
drank it. In many places ihc sextons wash Ihcir hands ovcr 
the grave^ after it has becn filled (Iliaina, Bni 'Äro?, Al 
Ubâ^ti, Amanûz), and if water is very scarce this may evcn 
be the only water rite performcd at the grave (Ait SâddÔn). 
Sometimes the other men present do the same and 

sometimes the sextons wash the hoes therc, as well as their 
hands (At Ubâ^ti). In the Garbîya the hây^k with which 
the body was covered is sprinkled with water at ihe grave, 
An upright stone, or sometimes a board, is placed al the 
head of the grave, and very frequently another onc at the 
foot j such a stone or board, or that at thc hcad oiily, is 
called in Arabic or S-ïâhad^ ihe wilness”, and 

in Berber Bahâ4 (Ait Sâddcn), dâmenmit (Aii WäryÄgcr), 
or iâmêvnuït (Xcmsâmän). A woman*s gravc Ls clis- 
tinguished at Tangier by ihrce culs in ihc top of Lhc slono or 
board at ihc foot of ihc gravc, among thc Bni ‘Aro^ by 
one cut. Among the Amanüz the hcadstone is plîicocl 
transversely on the grave of a man ancl longiLudinally on 
that of a woman. Thc samc is thc case with ihc uprighL 
stone among the Ait Sâddën and in ihc IJidina, whorc thcrc 
is oxily one such stone on a grave; and in the I^iâina it is 
pul at the head of the grave of a man and at ihc foot of that 
of a woman. On the interment of a woman the Ail Sâddën 
place behind ihe headstone, outside the stones cncircling 
the grave, the skin-sack (ahrej) which she had under her 
head when she died ; but the wool or clothes with which it 
was stuffed have for the sake of economy been replaccd by 
straw, and for a similar reason an old and discarded alpreâ 
was, previous to her death, substituted for the one used before. 
Among the Ait Wäryâger the bamboo cane with which the 
body was measured is broken and the pieces are put on the 
grave. Elsewhere it is placed unbroken along the top of it 
and is left there (Andjra, Bni ‘Äro?, Amanûz), at Tangier 
for three days only. In the last-mentioned place it is con- 
sidered necessary that this measure de l-mîyif)^ 

should be made of fresh bamboo so as to impart life to 
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the dcad body, and for the same rcason myrtlc sprigs arc 
put along the top of thc gravc above the chest of the deceased. 
The Ainanüz cover the grave with branches of the thorny 
lotus tree (asüggar) and large stoncs as a protection 
against jackals and other beasts of prey, and leave them 
there for four months and ten days. So also the Ait Tem- 
sâmän put thorny branches or plants on ihe grave, but remove 
them when forty days havc passed. 

Recitations from the Koran are made at the grave, 
commencing after the body has been put into it and covered 
wilh ihe The yâ sïn is most frequently recited on this 

occasion. It may be followed by the äyatu *l-kursï and the 
so-called JiawatHm Uhaqara^ the last äyah of the second 
chapter ; but the t^abârdk or the fâ hâ is also recited together 
with, or instfead of, the yâ sïn. The recitation ends with 
the süratu which is commonly repeated thrce timcs. 

In aomc places cven the wholc Koran is, in the casc of a 
wealthy man, gone through at his burial. After the rccita- 
tion fâtha is made. At Fez somc man who has baraka, a 
shercef or a /yî, then says, L-h<^mdu li Uâhi râbbi l-âlamln^ 
** Thc praise be to God, thc lord of thc worlds at the samc 
timc moving his hands down his face and kissing thcm as 
thcy pass thc mouth ; and the samc is donc by the othcr 
mcn or some of them. At Tangicr the people say aftcr thc 
fâfba has been madc, Qdâm li lläh u mfn jâ li Uäh, Steps 
for the sako of God and he who came [did it] for the sake of 
God”, In the IJiâina the/^-z says to the people, Änsârfü 
iritâmkum llah^ “Go away, may God be merciful lo you”, 
Among the Ulâd Bû‘äzîz the women again cry and scratch 
their faces. 

While the recitations are made and afterwards, food is 
in many places given to the people who are assembled at 
the grave. At Tangier bread and figs are distributed, in 
Andjra and among the Bni ^fixo^ff§ir (ftâyar) —bread made 
without yeast—and figs, or only ftair (Andjra) ; this is 
called in Andjra Uftair 4^ n-dâi de l-mîyif. Among the At 
Ubâijti figs are given at the grave, especially to the children, 
as ssafqati or alms, and in default of figs small pieces of 
bread. The Ait Warâin give bread and figs at the gra^ve if, 
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conlrary lo Ihc gcneral rulc, no sMsû with nical is served 
after ihc burial in ihe house of mourning, Among Ihe 
Amanûz datcs, figs, almonds, and bread arc dïslubuted ; 
while at Aglu an eveti more substantial mcal, consisting of 
séisú with meat and bread wilh butter and honcy, may bc 
served at the giave. Among the Ait Temsâmän a mcal 
which has been previously prepared in the house of mourning 
is offered to the scribes and all other persons prescnt at the 
grave. At Fez money is distributed among thc poor who 
havc assembled there. 

Before the hoes (Arab. fîsäitt sing. fäs ; Bcrb. igehami 
sing. agehint (Amanüz, Igliwa), igfssâmën^ sing. ag^zzim 
[Ait Saddcn], tyzzâm^ sing. ayzztm [At Ubâ^ii], irizâm^ 
sing, arizim [Tcmsâman]) wilh which ihe gravc was dug arc 
carried back from the cemctery, the heads may liave to bc 
removed from the handles, lurned upsidc down, ancl ihcn 
put back inthia position (yiâina, Ail Sâddcn, Ai UbiHjti).'- 
In thc tUâina this is said to be donc in ordcr tliat Lhc b(ps nuiy 
not rcturn to the house and causc anothcr dcath. Amoug 
ihc Ai Ubâbii thc hcads musi rcmain rcvcrsccl lill the 
following morning, lesl somc pcrson in thc lent to which ihc 
hoe belongs should dîe. Among thc Ail SâddÖn thc hoes 
must not be laken into a housc or tcnt nor be uscd for any 
kind of work for three days aftcr the burial; whilc among ihc 
Amanüz neither the hoes nor any basket (taryalt) or spadc 
(famadirt) employed for the digging or filling of thc grave 
must be used for the same period. The Ait Temsâmân put 
the hoes on the roof of the house and leavc them there 
likewise for thrcc days, and they do the same with the 
isinna^ or wooden implement with which the earth is pushed 
into the grave when it is filled in, and with the traîSa^ or 
net made of esparto or hemp, in which the body was carricd 
to the gravc, in case there was no bier in the village. In 
Andjra the bier is taken back to the mosque upside down 
so that it may not be needed soon again. In the öiâina it 
is left on the grave till the third day, when it is brought back 
by the women who then visit the grave ; and among the 

^ See also Destaing, Étude sur le dialecte berbére des Ait Segkrouchen 
(Pans, 1920), p. h. 
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Bni ‘Äro§ it is lcft thcre until it is reqiured for another 
funcraL 

In many placcs the people who havc allendcd a funcral 
must not go back the samc way as they camc (Fcz, l;Iidina, 
Ait Sadden, Ait Warain) ; if Ihcy did, the merit in thcir 
steps to thc grave would bc cancelled by the homcward 
stcps along Ihe same route (Fez). Among the Aj Ubâhti 
ihey may go back ihe same way, bul ihey musl on no account 
entcr anybody else*s tent on their way home, as this would 
carry evil with it. Among the Ait Saddën they must all 
go to the dwelling of the dead person’s family before they 
return to their own homes ; but sometimes a pcrson who has 
attendcd a funeral goes dircctly to the house or tcnt of an 
encmy in order to cause him harm, without telling him, of 
course, whencc he came. Among thc Ulâd Bû'äzîz the whole 
company likewise go to the dwelling of thc deceased, and 
thcrc they purify themsclvcs by dipping Lheir fingers into the 
flour containcd iii a palmctlo iray {^midfmd) which has bcen 
placcd on Ihe roof of thc tcnt, so as not to carry the contngion 
of dcath into thcir tcnts. Thcrc is a similar custom among 
Lhc Mnd§ära and thc Ait N^Jör. Among thc Ait Wardin, 
if pcrsona who have attcndcd a funcral do not go from thc 
cemctcry to Ihc housc of mourning, thcy must walk about 
for a while bcfore cutering thcir own dwcllings. At Fcz 
the fcmalc guests, after leaving the housc of thc dcccascd, 
must not entcr any other housc on thcir way home, lest 
somebody there should die. 

Before leaving the cemetery the family of the deceased 
may have to settle with persons who have performed some 
particular function at the funeral. In towns the sextons, 
scribes, and professional bearers are paid for their services. 
The same is the case with the profcssional wailing-women 
at Mazagan,-^ but not among the Ulâd Bú'äzîz, In the 

^ Hired wailing -'women are also mentioned by Diego de Torrcs, 
Rûlacion del origen y sucesso de los Xarifes (Sevilla, 1586), p. 263 ; 
Pidou de St. Olon, The Presenî State ofthe Empire of Morocco (London, 
1695), p. 53 ; Windus, A Journey to Meqtnnez (London, 1725), p. 52 ; 
BraiLhwaite, The Hisiory of the Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco^ 
upon the Deatk of the late Emperor Muley Ishtnael (London, 1729), 
p, 364 ; Höst, op. cit. p. II7, 
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country ihe scribes are paid among ncarly all tho triloos with 
whose funerai customs I am acquaintcd. Thc Iglfwa, 
howevcr, make an exceplion, whilc among thc Amanüz thcy 
in somc cases receivc a small sum of moncy but in olhcr cascs 
nothing. In Dukkâla I was told thai ihere are scribes who 
refuse payment, because every scrvico rendercd a dead 
person gratuitously will be rewarded by God. In some 
tribes the sextons are or may be paid, even though they do 
not claim any wages (Bni ‘Äros, Andjra, At Ubâhti), but 
these cases seem to be rather exceptional; and there arc 110 
hired bearers in the country. The washers of the body are 
paid in towns and many placcs in the country‘(Bni ‘Äros, 
Andjra, IJiâina, Ait Sâddën, At Ubâtiti, Ait Wäryâger), 
but in other placcs thcy do iheir work gratuitously (Ulâd 
Bû'äzîz, Iglfwa, Amanüz, Aglu). Among the Ait Wäi-yâÉfcr 
the clothes of thc dead pcrson arc taken lo ihc ccmctery and 
given lo the fqî and the other scribes, who soll Ihcm on thc 
spot and divide thc money they get for thcm, as. wcll m l*hc 
othcr moncy given to thcm by thc family. Thc latlcr arc 
afraid of using thcm, said a man from a ncighbouring tribc, 
the Ait Temsâmän, but among his owu pcoplc thcro is no 
such fear. Very frcqucntly thc clothcs of thc doceascd arc 
given away in charity or sold. 

When all other persons havc left thc cemetciy thc fqï 
remains there to perform an important function. On thc 
first night the dead person spends in hia grave—called 
/fA*' l~wctj^dgnîyai or ** the night of solitude ”—he is supposcd 
to be visited by angels, who come and examine him and, if 
they find fault with him, punish him by flogging. At Fez 
these so-called mläii swäl, or angels of asking ”, are, in 
agreement with the general Muhammadan belief, said to be 
Sîdna-Nâkir and Múnkir, but most people speak of the 
former only. The scribes of Dukkâla arc somewhat un- 
certain as to their number ; I was told that the s-swql, 
the friends of asking ”, may bc three or two or only one— 
who can know ? But the questions were said to be asked 
in the grave, and the punishment inflicted, by Sîdna *Azrain, . 
that is ‘Azrä’il, the angel of death, mentioned in the Koran 
under the title of malaku ^Umaut, who comes to a man at the 
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hour of death to carry his soul away from thc body.^ The 
same popular belief is found elsewherc (Tangier, Aif 
Wäryâger) ; at Marräksh I was told that the angel 'Azrain 
cxamines the dead în theîr graves and, if dissatisfied with 
the answers, beats them with an iron rod. It is thus of great 
importance that the dead person should know how to answer 
the questions put to him, and it is in order to instruct him in 
this that the fqî remains at the grave. He bows down over 
it and, in giving his instructîons, addresses the deceased as 
the son or daughter of such or such a woman, mentioning 
thc mother’s name only. The answers may before the 
interment have been written on a paper, and this so-called 
msdula put underneath the dead person’s head when he was 
buried, but this does not make the oral instruction of the 
fgî superfluous. He should answer his examiner thus : 
Allâhu rabbl wâ Uislâmu dînl wâ l-kdbatu qiblâtî wä 
l-qor^ânu imämî wâ Múhammädun nâbiyî^ “Alläh is my 
Lord and Islam is my religion and the Ka*bah is my qiblah 
and thc Koran is my director and Mul^ammad ia my prophet ’ ’ 
It is said that if thc dead man was a scribc the Koran will 
give thc answcrs on his behalf (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Tangier, Aij 
Wäryâ^er); and that a man who has fallen in thc holy war, 
and a woman who has died in child-bed (Ait Wäryâêer), as 
also a person who has dicd on a Thursday after ^â^ar or on 
a Friday (Tangier), will entirely escape the examination in 
the grave, On the other hand, the absence of burial, for 
example, in the case of a person who has been drowned, 
does not exempt the dcceased from examination on the first 
night after his death. 

In some parts of the country I found the belief that the 
dead person is examined on the first night, even though he 
still remaîns in his homc (Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Ait Wäryâger). 
Among the Iglfwa there was a woman who spent the night 
in the room where her mother was dying. In the middle of 
the night *Azrain came and examined the mother and found 
that she was a sinner. He beat her with his iron rod until 
she became ashes, but then he poured a little water on the 
ashes and she became herself again; and he wcnt on 

^ Koran, xxxü. ii. 
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inaltreating her till the hour of thc morning; prayor. Thc 
daughter saw all this, and was so frightcncd that hcr haîr 
turned white. 

The burial may put an end lo certain laboos antl ho 
followed by a funeral banquet on thc samc day. Among Ihc 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz, if a person dies in the morning, nobody in thc 
village should make a fire or eat or work unlil hc is buricd, 
wilh the exception that in thc tent of his family a loaf of 
bread is made and givcn to the childrcn lo cat beforc the 
burial “ in order to rcmovc the earth from the mouth of the 
dead person" Again, if he dies after ^âsar thc inhabitants 
of the other tents may make a fire, bul nol thosc of his own, 
Whcn the peoplc comc back froin thc ccmctery thc family 
are supplied with séÂsû and meat or fowl by ncighbours, and 
they all eat together. If any portion of this food is left it 
is not taken back to the tcnt from which it was brought, but 
is thrown away at sorae place outsidc Lhc villagc. On Ihis 
occasion the family of the deccascd prcparo no foocl. BiU* if 
the burial took placc in thc earlicr part of thc day lh(^y give 
in the evening a suppcr, called to thc scribes aiul the 

men. and women of thc villagc, and if it took placc al nigl'it 
they givc the suppcr on the following cvcning. Thc sêksft 
served on this occasion must not have bcen cookcd morc 
than once—otherwise it is usually cooked twicc—^lcst some- 
body elsc should die before long. On the same night thc 
scribes recite the whole Koran in thc tent. A scribc bclong- 
ing to the Ulâd Frgj in Dukkâla told mc that if the funcral 
supper is omitted the dead person’s mouth will be full of 
earth. 

In the IJiâina, also, no work is done in the village until 
the burial is over, but there is no prohibition of making a . 
fire or eating previous to it. On the return from the cemctery 
thc people are entertained in the house of mourning with a 
meal, partly consisting of food brought by the condolers. 
The 0 âm (sêks£) with meat which is served on Ihis occasion 
should be prepared by old women who have not defiled their 
fingers by scratching their faces. The scribes who read the 
Koran are served first, and money is given to them. 

Among the Ait Sâddën no food is prepared in the house 
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or tcnt whcrc the dcath occurrcd bcforc thc burial, unlcss 
it is postponed till thc following morning and ihcre are littlc 
childrcn in the family, in which casc some brcad is madc for 
thcm ; but nobody else inust eat of this brcad. In the othcr 
households of the village food may be cooked before the 
burial; but Lhe villagers refrain from work cven after its 
conclusion, till the cnd of the day, and it is believed ihat if 
anybody worked before then he would have to sufFcr for it. 
On the rcturn from the cemetery thc people bring food to 
the family of thc deceased, who partake of it together with 
those who brought it and Ihe guests from other villages. 
But on the evcning of the same day or, if thc burial took placc 
in thc morning, even as early as the dcad pcrson*s 

family cntcrtain the other peoplc with siksû and meat, 
This meal is callcd aslam uwâhal^ “the gulp of earth**, 
bccausc the dcccased is supposcd to have a bilc of it and, 
if it is not servcd, to havc a bite of carlh instcad; hencc his 
family arc anxious lo servc it at an carly hour. Thcro is 
mcrit in partaking of this mcal; but many peoplc ncvcrthe- 
Icss abstain from it for fcar that it might havc bcen preparcd 
by somc woman who has scratched hcr facc, although no such 
woman ought to havc had anything to do with the preparation 
üf it. No tca must bc drunk on this occasion, bccausc tca 
mcans plcasurc. Poor pcople who cannot afford to cntertain 
thc villagers with a suppcr in their home simply send a 
dish of siksû to the mosque of the villagc, unless ihey are 
so destitute that cven this is bcyond their means. Among 
the Ait Warâin, also, a funeral meal, consisting of siksû and 
meat, is generally servcd in the housc of mourning, but tea 
is avoided. Among the Ait Yúsi, as we have noticed in 
another conncction, all grinding of corn is forbidden on the 
day of death, and also on the following day if the burial has 
to be postponed till then ; and this prohibition refers not 
only to thc dead person's own villagc but to neighbouring 
villages as well, if inhabited by relatives.^ 

Among thc At Ubâhti no work is done in thc village, and 
the family of the deceascd neither make a fire nor eat, before 
he is buried. But on the evening of the day of the burial 

1 SuprOj ii. 245. 
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they entertfiin all the men of thc villagc with a mcal con- 
sisting of siks^ with ihe mcat of a shccp or goat which has 
been slaughtercd for the occasion. This supper is callccl 
aminsi ** thc suppcr of earth **, ancl the dead pcrson is 
also supposed to partakc of it. Among thc IgUwa thc family 
of the deceased give a meal, consisting of a kind of hard 
porridge called tarwait (in Aglu, where it is not served at 
funerals, callcd tagúlld)^ either in their house or in the 
mosque of the village ; but there are pcrsons who do not 
like to partake of it, considering it forbidden food. The 
family themselves are too sad to eal on this occasion. For the 
same rcason, I was told, they refrain from making butter 
of the milk obtained on the day when the dealh occurred ; 
it is not allowed to curd but is drunk frcsh. 

In many placcs, on the other hand, thcre is no general 
funeral banquet afler the burial on thc samc day. In 
Andjra and among the Aiî Wäryftger thc family of thc 
deceased, if in good circumstances, may ask thc scribcs to 
come back to the house to rccitc thc fêdya or to makc 
recitations from the Koran or even to read thc wholo of it 
during the night, and a meal—in Andjra callcd p-pdâ 77 i {Je 
^âïa l-qhar —^is givcn to them ; but‘ this mcal forjns part of 
their fee. Nor is there any funeral meal with invitcd guosts 
among thc Ait Temsâmän, Bni *Äro§, or Amanûz, nor at 
Tangier or Fez. At Tangier the family of thc dead pcrson 
is in the evening supplied with food by friends, and has 
supper with them, 

At Fez, also, the persons who live in the house of the 
deceased are the only ones who go back therc from thc 
cemetery. They are not allowed to eat anything but bread 
and honey till the evenîng, and then cooked food and tea 
have to be brought or sent to them by relatives if the deceased 
was a grown-up person, as in such a case no food must bc 
cooked and no tea made in the house either on the day when 
the person died or on the day whcn he is buried. Various 
other rules are observed at funerals by the pcople of Fez. 
Every mattress in the house must have its cotton cover 
{falmitd) removed. The carpets (jerâhi) on the floor must 
be replaced by mats (^sâir) brought from a mosque. Thc 
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pcoplc iTîusl not drink walcr from Ibc bowls orclinarily uscd 
for this purposc, but from chcap carthcnwarc vcsscls specially 
bought for this occasion. Aftcr the cating of bread and honcy 
ihey must not waah their hands but should wipe thcm with 
a cotton handkerchief, the guests bringing with them their 
own handkerchiefa. The female guests come to the house 
dressed in simple white clothes and wearing no ornaments; 
and if any woman happened to have ochre painted on her 
cheeks, she had to wash it away before she went there. They 
must not remove their }iîyâk (sing. ft-âyëk) on entering the 
house, as they do on other occasions ; and they are not 
called htâfar^ which is the name given to women guests at 
weddings and other family feasts, but m^âzzîn^ ” condolers 
The ordinary habits of life are thus changed in various 
respects at a funeral. And what is done then may have to 
be strictly avoided at other times.^ 

After the day of burial there are still various customs and 
rites observed in connection with the deceased. At^Fez the 
mats brought from the mosquc arc Icft on the floor for three 
days, thc day of death included. During the samc period 
nothing must be removed from the housc of mourning, 
except the dcad body 4sclf and whatever is rcquired for the 
biu'ial; and any gucst who was in thc house on the night 
after the death occurred must spcnd therc the two following 
nights as well. I was told that if these rules arc not observed 
somebody else in the house will die beforc long. The Ait 
Warâin, again, maintain that if a guest who was in the 
house when the person died and who remained overnight 
does not spend there the two following nights also, he will 
carry thc 6 as with him to his own home. Among the AiJ 
Sâddën any woman who is staying as a guest in a house when 
somebody dies there must spend the following three nîghts 
in the house, lest the bas should affect her or some other 
member of her family. The Amanûz consider it bad if a 
guest in similar circumstances does not remain till the 
third morning after the burial. The Shlöti of Aglu 
say that anybody who was present at the death of a 
person and does not spend the three subsequent nights 

^ See suprai i* Ö02 sq. 
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in ihc rooni whcrc Lhc dcalh look phicc will drcîiin of 
iho dcccasccl. 

At Taugicr Lhcrc is a prohibiLion of cüoking food and 
making tea, al any rale for grown-up pcople, in thc housc 
of mourning during ihe firsL three days aftcr thc day of 
burial. Food is ihcn broughl therc by fricnds, who also 
themselves partake of the meals ; bul nobody comcs on thc 
fourth day, the evening of which is thereforc called Hlf 
l-wq^d$nîya f dâr “ the night of solitude in the 

house of the deceascd The cooking of food in the house 
of mourning is likewise prohibited for those three days among 
the Bni ‘Äros and in Andjra. In all these cases, however, 
the general prohibition of cooking does not prevent the pre- 
paration of the siksû which is served at the gravc or in ihc 
mosquc on the morning of the third day.^ Among thc 
Amanûz no food must be cookcd in thc house on thc day of 
burial and Ihc two following days* ncighbours provicling 
the family with food, atxd I was told of a similar Lal)oo at 
Amzmiz. Thc Ai% Wäryâgjer rcfraiu from making siksth 
and bread with ycasL during ihosc days. Al tca musL 
not bc preparcd in the house of mourning for thrcc days, 
among thc Ait Warâin not for sevcn days, Among Lhc 
Mnâ§ära, whilc the oLher villagers makc a firc as soon as ihc 
deccased has been buried, his family werc saicl to rcfrain from 
doing so for a day or Iwo aftcrwards. In DukkâJa the 
family in many cases preparc no food for somc days afLcr 
the burial, their neighbours supplying thcm with mcals ; 
they were said to be too sorry to think of food. Among ihe 
At Ubâhti the family are for six days after the funcral suppor 
entertained by relatives or friends in the tents of thc lalter. 

For some days after a death the family of the deceased 
do not wash or change their clothes and the men refrain 
from having their heads shaved (Dukkâla [among the Ulâd 
Bû*äzîz, however, the men were said not to abstain from 
shaving], Amzmiz, Iglfwa); among the Bni 'Äro? and ihe 
At Ubâjiti these abstinences îast for seven days, and among 
the latter, if the death had been caused by violencc, for a 
month or two or three months. The family also abstain 

1 See tnfra, pp. 475 » 477 - 
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from woi’k for thrco (Andjra, Bni *Äro§, Igliwa, Amanüz) 
or a fcw days (Aglu) ; ainong ihe Igliwa thcy wcrc said to 
do no work for thrcc days bccause ihey havc for this period 
to reccive condolcrs. Among the Ait Sâdden sexual intcr- 
course is for some days avoided in the housc of mourning ; 
and for sevcn days nobody in the wliole village is allowcd to 
use henna, antimony, walnut root, or soap. This rule must 
be observed even on the death of a little child ; and it is 
believed that a Iransgression of it would be attended with 
very serious consequences for the transgressor. 

There are mourning taboos of a longer duration. Among 
the Ulâd Bû'äzîz the nearest female relatives of the deceased 
—a mother, grandmother, daughter, and sister—mourn for 
a period which is not dcfiaîtcly fixed, but may last for a 
month or Iwo or only fifteen days. During this time they 
rcfrain from washing and changing their clothcs, from 
washing their faces (though thcy may wash their hands), 
from having matrimonial intcrcourse, and from using 
cosmetics, When thc mourning is at an end women from 
othcr tcnts in thc village comc and wash the mourners and 
iheir clothcs, paint thc palms of their hands and thc tops 
of thcir fcct with henna, and smcar thcir tccth with walnut 
root. For about thc samc pcriod thcrc must bc no wcdding 
in thc family. Bul I was also told in Dukkâla that no 
wcdding must bc celebratcd by a near relative of the deceased 
within forty days, and the same rule is observed in many 
other places (Fez, Tctuan, Tangier, Bni ‘Äro§, Sâhel, Ait 
Wäryâger, Ait Warain, Amanüz). Among the Ait Wäryâger 
therc must be no wcdding in the whole village; and at Fez, 
if a relative of the deceased marries shortly after the forty 
days have passed the wedding must be quiet, without music, 
and the women are not allowcd to wear thc usual head 
ornaments. At Tangier for forty days after the burial the 
family must not wash their clothes, nor use cosmetics, nor 
whitewash the house, nor have any music there, nor attend 
a wedding, nor visit their fricnds ; these rules also refer to 
relatives by affinity and are often observed cven by unrelatcd 
intimatc friends and their families. On the death of a little 
child, however, ihc period of mourning is reduced to somc 
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fiftccn or twcnty days. Amonf varioiis (ribcs thc fatnily of 
ihe tlcccasccl must for forty days refrain froin chanKing ihcir 
clolhes or washingthem, al lcasi with soap (Andjra, SîilTicl, Ait 
Wäryâgcr, Ait Warâin, Amanûz), the mcn from having thcir 
heads shaved (Andjra, Ait Wäryâgcr, Ait Warain, Amanüz), 
and the womcn from using cosmetics (ibîcl,^ Bni ‘Äro?). 

Among the Ait Sâddën the nearest rclatives of the 
deceased—^parents and children, brothers and sisters—mourn 
for about a year on the death of a man. During this period 
the men abstain from shaving, the women from the usc of 
cosmetics, and both sexes from washing their clothes. No 
wedding must be celebrated by the mourners, and while the 
men may be present as passive spectalors al weddings held 
by other families in the village, the women must not go thcre 
at all. But the period of mourning may lasl even longcr 
than a year ; I heard of a woman who had not ycl washed 
her clothes although hcr mother had bcen dcad for more 
than three years, And if a man has been killcd~-though not 
if he has been killed in war, which is rcgardcd as cquivalcnt 
to nalural death—his family must mourn for him untll 
revenge has bccn takcn or blood-moncy has bccn acccplcd, 
in casc the family was not strong enough to avengc the death 
of its member. If blood-moncy is acccptcd bcforc thc 
usual period of mourning has come to an cnd, that period 
is not shortened thereby; whercas if revengc is takcn, thc 
mourning ceases at oncc, independently of the time it has 
Jasted. The family wash their clothes, the men have their 
heads shaved, the women paint themselves with henna, 
antimony, and walnut root and trill the sgârlt^ and ihc 
avenger of blood smears both his hands with henna to the 
wrists, and a feast is given to invited guesls. Again, if a 
woman dies the women of the family mourn for her also 
about a year, though the mourning is often less strictly 
* observed, and in the case of a sister is frequently of shorter 
duration than on the death of a man ; and the men of the 
family mourn only for two or three months or even less. 
The mourning for a child is the same as that for a woman, 
unless the child dies quite young; in such a case the mourn- 
ing may be shortened to a couple of weeks, though it generally 
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lasts longcr on thc dcath of a first-born chîld. Morc distant 
rclativcs, such as cousins, mourn for a man pcrhaios ihrce 
or four months, 

A widow*s mourning (l‘-‘'âddä) lasts, according to the 
Muhammadan law, four months and ten days ; but in somc 
places in Morocco it has been reduced by custom to four 
months (Aglu, Ait Wäryâgcr), three months and ten days 
(Ait Wäryâger), or three months (Temsâmän, Bni *Äros). 
Among the Ait Sâddën, on the other hand, her family would 
not allow her to re-marry until the period of mourning for 
a near relative, that is about a year, has passed, and her 
mourning is of a particularly rigid character. A widow who 
is pregnant by her former husband is nowhere permitted to 
marry until she has given birth to the child. 

Besides being prohibited from re-marrying, a widow îs 
subject to various other rules during her period of mourning. 
She must refrain from the use of cosmetics and finery, and 
is not allowed to attencl any wedding or other feast. She 
should bc dresscd in plain whlte (Fez, Tangier, Ulâd 
Bû*äzîz, Bni ^Äro^, Andjra, Aiî Wäryâ^er); she may be 
forbidden to leavc her home (Bni *Äro§, Andjra, Igllwa, 
Amanûz, Aglu) or to take a bath (Andjra). Among the 
Ulâd Bû'äzîz she has to observe the same rulcs as the women 
who are mourning for a near relative. At Fez she cannot 
go to a hot bath nor leave her house except on Fridays to 
visit the grave of her husband ; and should she go to one 
of her friends she would probably not be received, because 
her visit would be considered a cause of evil. At Tangier 
she can only leave her house on thc third day after the funeral 
to go to her husband*s grave together with the other women, 
and she must not see the face of any man belonging to her 
family ; if she is poor she may wash her clothes, but only 
with water without soap, and she must not speak about it, 
Among the Iglfwa and Amanûz and at Aglu she has to 
wear the clothes which she had on when her husband died, 
and if she washes them she must do it inside the house. 
Among the Igllwa she wears on her head a piece of the cloth 
out of which her husband*s shroud was made, partly covering 
her face with it; and I was informed that the same custom 
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nlso prcvails among Arahic-spoîiktng pcoplo in lh(' lungh- 
bourhüocl of Marraksh. At Tîiugicr many witlowH wcar 
thc shirt or clrn'wcrs or somc otlier garmcnl bi'longing lo 
thcir latc husband*s dress, or his rosary. 

There are evcrywhere not only taboos but ritos of a 
positive character to bc observed after ihc day of burial 
has passed. In country places condolers conlinuc lo come 
from othcr villages and thc former ceremonies are rcpeated. 
Among the Ulâd Bú'äzîz the or profcssional 

wailing-wamen, stay for thrce days outsidc the tent of 
mourning, at least if its inhabitants are fairly well-off, and 
whencver visitors come they begin to wail and rub thcir 
faces as beforc, the women of the family and ihe female 
visitors joining in the ceremony. Among the Ait Saddcn 
groups of women come from neighbouring villagcs, ancl whcn 
they arc at some distance from thc housc or tent of mourning 
they begin to wail and scratch their faccs. When Ihc womon 
inside hear their lamentations thcy go iuto th(' yarcl ancl 
receive thc visitors with similar cxprcssions of griof, l)ut 
they do not rub thcmselves with cow-clung ancl oúxor tliri avS 
on previous occasions. Malc conclolci's also conus in groups 
by thcmselves, but they are lcss numcrous than tho womon. 
Among the At Ubâljti thc womcn of thc dcccasccl porHou*s 
family were said to wail and rub thcmselvcs with dirl’ for 
seven days.^ 

At Fez, if the deceased was a well-to-do man, somc scril^cs 
come to his house every morning for thrce days aftcr thc 
funeral and rccite there some portions of thc Koran for aljout 
half an hour. At Tangier Ihere are no such rccitations in 
the house of mourning, but on the three mornings following 
the day of burial scribes—or it may be a single scribe only 
—^will go before sunrise to the grave and recite there the 
yd sïn or the t^abârak as well. The men belonging to the 
dead person*s family also visit the grave on these mornings; 
in summer they pour watcr over it on thc third morning, 
and the women do the same in the afternoon. The family 

1 Leo Africanus says cii. ii. 453) that the " hcathenish super- 
stitions** of the loW'Class women at Fez “ continue for seuen whole 
daies togetlier **. Cf. HÖst, op, cit p. 117. 
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then visiL ihc grave cvcry clay lill the foitieth day, cxccpt 
ihe widow of ihe dcceascd if he was a marricd man, — 
who has to stay al homc. In Andjra and among thc Bni 
*Äros,^ the Ait Wäryâêcr, and the Ait Temsâmän scübcs 
likcwise make rccitations from thc Koran at thc grave on thc 
first thrcc mornings after the bunal. In Andjra, after they 
have gone away, thc womcn come there and wccp and pour 
water on the grave ; and on the third mornmg thc scribcs 
are enlertained with kúsÂsû and meat either in the mosque 
of the village or at thc grave, a meal called t-tä^âm de 
l-mldemïn, “ the food of those who must ”, thal is, the 
scribes who must go and read at thc grave. Among the Bnî 
‘Äros thc men of the dead person’s family pour water on 
the giave on the third moming when they come and entcrlain 
thc scribes with the k&sksú UmldBmln. Among thc Ait 
Wäryâger, also, water is poured over the grave on the third 
day, and the scribcs are then enlcrtained with biead and 
mcat in thc hou&c of mourning aftcr finishing thcir rccitations. 
In the I^iaina thc scribcs, accompanicd by othcr grown-up 
men, go to thc gravc and read theic on Ihe morning aftcr thc 
burial. Aftcr this a mcal consisling of siksû with mcat is 
scrvcd to Lhcm in the house of mourning; this mcal is callod 
sba^ l~qbar, '* thc morning of thc gravc”, 

Ccrcmonial cating forms a conspicuous featurc of the 
i'itual following the day of burial. In thc I^iaina a suppcr 
callcd ^âiaf l-qbar, thc supper of thc gravc ”, is on the 
evcning after that day given in the house of mourning with 
the fqï and scribes and other pcople as guests. On the ncxt 
morning the women and children go to the grave, taking 
with thcm figs and small loaves of bread called bûHyqr, 
which they eat at the grave in company with the poor who 
have assembled there This is called t-fëfrêq, ” the distri- 
bution”. The women and children also bring with them 
stones, with which they make rings round the grave. 

Among ihe Ulâd Bû'äzîz the women and children of the 
dead person’s family likewise visit the grave on ” the third 
day ”, the day of burial bcing counted as the first. They 
put on the lop of it thin round loaves of brcad, madc with salt 

^ Cf Michaux-Bellaire, op. ciU p, 142 (Habt) 
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buUcr (sifim) ancl thorcforc callccl aiul ]iarlîiko 

of ihom togclher with anybody else who is prcsciu. I was 
lold that iiü mcn take part in this corcmony, callcd ; 

but at Mazagan the food, also including ordinary brcad and 
dried figs and datea, which is taken to thc gravc by the women, 
is partly distributed to poor pcople of either sex who como 
there to eat with them. 

Among the Ait Sâddën, if the deceased was a married 
man his widow, and otherwise his mother, sister, or aunt, 
goes on the same day to the grave with dried figs or, if she 
has none, two or three loaves of bread, and distributes them 
there to the children whom she has asked to go with her; 
but if there is no near female relative of the deceased this 
rite is not observed. Among the Ait Yúsi a " supper " 
(iménsi) is ihen given in the house of mourning, as has bcen 
said in another connection,^ Thcre are similar customs 
among the Shlölj on the third day, which, howevor, may 
also be the third day after the clay of burial, At Amzmiz 
brcad and dried fruit are distributcd at thc gravc ; somc üf 
the people present eat it there, whcrcas oLhers ttikc it wilh 
them to their homcs. Among ihe IgUwa séksflt ofUin a 
considcrable quantity, is takcn by thc family of tho dcccasod 
to the mosque of the village, whcrc it is ealcn by ihe othcr 
villagers, the family themselves aftcrwards having their 
meal in their own house. Bul onc dish, with meat and salt 
butter though without gravy, is takcn to the grave by women 
and children for the so-called imensi n wad immûtn^ " the 
supper of the dead one ”. In Aglu thc family of the 
deceased have a meal, chiefly consisting of siksú^ in their 
house with friends as guests, and entertain the scribes in 
the mosque ; but if they are well-to-do and have engaged a 
band of scribes to recite the whole Koran at the grave, the 
meal is served there. Among the Amanûz, on the third 
morning after the day of burial, a meal of séksú with meat, 
called Imdrûf^ is given at the grave to scribes and poor 
people ; the scribes make fât^a^ but there are no recitations 
from the Koran. Among the Aiî Wäryâger, on the same 
morning, the women of the dead person^s family offer iuzan 

^ Suprat ii. 248. 
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—^that is, porridgc madc of pounded barlcy boiled in watcr 
and mixcd with salt butter—^to the pcoplc who come lo thc 
grave, without eating of it themselves ; and it is bclieved 
that if no mcal were given at the grave the deceased would 
have earth in his mouth. The scribes, however, do not 
partake of this meal but, as said above, arc entertained in 
the house of the family after they have finished their reading 
at the grave. Among the Bnî ‘Aros the women of ihe 
family, accompanied by women friends, go in the aftcrnoon 
of the same day to the grave and give bread and dried figs to 
all who gather there. 

At Tangier, on the third morning after the day of burial 
before sunrise, the men of the dead person’s family takc to 
the grave sêksû^ which is eaten there by the scribcs and other 
persons present, especially poor people, and a little of it is 
also thrown on the grave to be eaten by birds and insccts, 
which is considered to confer merit on the deccased ; but 
the men who brought it do not partakc of thc meal. This 
rite is called nhâr t-felfîyäm^ “ the third day **, or §boIt 
l-qböry " thc mornings of the graves Thc womcn say 
that if il is not obscrved thc mouth of the dcad pcrson will 
bc fillccl with carth. On thc samc day in the aftcrnoon 
about ^â^ar thc womcn of thc family go to the gravc with 
bread and figs or raisins and distribute them to the-poor 
and other pcople who arc galhercd thcrc, eating nothing 
thcrcof themselves. This is called t-ffrêqy or “ the distri- 
bution ”, They also put a littlc of the bread and dried fruit 
into the earth at thc head of the grave to be eaten by the ants; 
it is as though the dead person ate it. They sit down round 
the grave and chant two or three hundred times, Lâ ilâha 
illa llâhy adding after each hundred the words, Seiyidunä 
Mûhammâdun sâlla Uâhû 'alêihi wâ sâllâm, 

At Fez there is also a ceremonial meal on the third day 
after thc day of burial. The female relatives of the deceased 
living in other houses brtng to the house of mourning small 
tables (miâdi) loadcd with food, one from cach house. In 
the mîddle of thc tablc (jnîdd) there is an earthenware dish 
ifâjïn) containing boiled meat or fowl, round the dish there 
are loaves of bread, and over all this there is a conical cover 
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(mkeb), Thc tablcs' arc brought to thc houac afler 
The women who bring them arc firsl t'ntcrtaincd with t('a, 
aiid the food is then parlaken of by all thc wonicn prescnt. 
This meal is called (fi där g-gnâiia, “ thc supper of ihc 
house of thc funcral **. Thc women visitors rcmain iu thc 
house overnight and go away on thc following morning after 
they have had their breakfast. Early on the samc niorning 
the family of the deceased send siksú to the grave, wherc it is 
eaten by the poor who have assemblcd therc. This meal 
given to them in charity is supposed to bcncfit thc dead 
person. It is called ^âMf l-qbar^ “the supper of the gravc 

Among the Mnâsära nothing is eaten at thc grave until 
the seventh day, the day of burial being countcd as thc first, 
when bread and dried figs are distributed thcrc to scribcs and 
poor people; and I found thc same custom in the villagc 
1 -Huawîyên in the (jrarbîya. Among thc Al* Ubâljti thcre 
is likewise no ceremonial mcal after thc day of Inirial 
the sixth day. An animal is thcn slaughtcrcd and a moal'bf 
siksû with meat is servcd in thc toat of thc family, whcrc to 
food has been partaken of sincc thc amänsi nm ; antl now 
tca is also drunk in thc tcnt, for tlic first timc sincc ihe dcath 
occurred. 

Certain rites are oftcn pcrformcd on thc fortieth day 
after-the burial.^ At Tangier thc morning and aftcrnoon 
ceremonies of thc third day are again repcatcd at thc gravc 
on nhâr UârbâHn, Among the Bni *Äro§ scribcs rccitc 
there in the morning the yä sm^ and siksH or only broad 
and figs are offered to everybody present. Among the Ait 
Temsâmän scribes are likewise asked to makc rccitations at 
the grave and are entertained with sêksû or bread and meat; 
and afterwards the women of the dead person*s family 
distributc there bread or dried figs to poor people and children 
and also pour water on the grave. Among the Ait Wäryâger 
there is reading both at the grave and in the house of 
mourning. The family slaughter a goat or sheep or a small 
ox and offer some of the meat together with bread at the 
grave ; on this occasion neither the members of the family 

1 See alsû Meakin, The Moors, p. 384; Emîly, Shareefa of Wazan, 
op. cit. p. 156. 
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uur thc scribes oal anything, bul aftcr rcciting a chapter of 
thc Koran thc latter go to thc house ancl arc cntertained 
thcrc with foocl. In Andjra rccitations arc madc in thc 
mosquc on the fortieth day and a mcal is scrved there for 
thc scribes, but therc is no distribution of food at the grave. 
Among the Amanüz siksú with meat and vcgetables is on 
thc samc day scnt to the mosque to be caten by the scribes 
and schoolboys and poor people ; this mcal is called " the 
Imdrûf of the person who died forty days ago And 
when the stones and ihorny branches which were placed on 
the grave after the interment are rcmovcd four months and 
ten days afterwards, scidbcs are called to Lhe house of mourri' 
ing to recite the súlka ; they are then entcrtaincd thcre with 
sêksü and mutton, while the same kind of food is offcred lo 
thc other people in the mosque. 

There is sometimcs a cercmony about a ycar after the 
dcath took place, in thc same monlh though not neccssarily 
on Ihe same dale. At Tangicr a fathcr^s or a mothcr*s dcalh 
is thcn commcmoratcd by the childrcn, who invitc scribcs 
Lo the housc to recitc eithcr thc grcat or thc small Jédya and 
cntcrtain thcm with a meal. Among the Ait SdddÔn thc 
complcLion of the long period of mourning, lastiiig for about 
a ycar, is immcdialcly followed by a fcast. Thc suppcr thcn 
givcn, simply called iménsi^ “ thc supper is considcrcd 
cvcn morc obligatory ihan thc aslmn uwd^al on the cvcning 
of thc day of burial; the latter may be omitted by poor 
peoplc, but cven the poorest family is expected lo save 
enough to procure what is required for thc iviënst. This 
feast is accompanied with recitations from the Koran made 
by scribes, or at least by one scribe, at the grave. If thc 
scribes arrive before ^âsar and the cemetcry is not too far 
from the village, the reading at the grave precedes the supper, 
but otherwise it takes place on thc following morning. 
Besides the scribes all the viîlagers — men, women, and 
childrcn,—as also invited guests from neighbouring villages 
and relatives living elsewhere, are piesent at the feasl. The 
skin of the sheep slaughtered for this occasion is given to Ihe 
scribes, who are besides, as usual, remunerated with money. 

The graves of the dead are visited on olher occasions 
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besidcs those alrcady mcntioncd. At Fez thc relativcs of 
the dcpartcd go to his grave on thc first thrce Friclays siib- 
scquent to his burial, unless it took placc on a Tbursday, 
in whîch case the grave is not visited on the day afler but on 
the following ihree Fridays. They lay on thc grave myrtlc 
sprigs, flowers, mint, and onc or two palm leaves (Jrïd), 
The nearest relatives also afterwards visit the grave on 
Fridays, though it is not necessary that they should do so 
every week. On these later occasions they take nothing 
with them to the grave ; but the men recite there something 
from the Koran, and the women ask God to be merciful to 
the departed. 

At Tangier the members of thc deceased pcrson's family 
are expected to visit the grave every Friday or Thursday 
afternoon after unless they are prevcnted from doing 

so by some cogent reason ; the men go there by preferonce 
in the morning and thc women in thc aftcrnoon. Thoy put 
myrtle sprigs on the gravc; and the yâ sîn^ thc fabârak^ or 
the süratu H 4 ]^lâs^ is recitcd thcre on thcsc occasions, the 
last-mentioned chapter cleven times. To visit the gravcs 
on Fridays or Thursday afternoons is in fact* a vcry widc- 
spread custom (Tetuan, At Ubâbti, ctc.).’*- In Andjra 
and among the Bni ‘Äro§ myrtle sprigs arc put on thc 
grave, and recitations are often made thcre; and among 
the latter the grave is watered. Among thc Ulâd Bû'äzîz 
the headstonë (Sâhid) is smeared with a mix'ture of hcnna, 
water, and dried and pounded roses and pinks, particularly 
at the grave of a woman ; and sometimes the visitors bring 
with them one or two scribes, who read there and receivc 
in return bread or money as sadâqt l'-mîyit^ “ alms of the 
dead person Among the Ait Temsâmän and the Ait 
Wäryâger the graves are visited by women, rarely by men ; 
and among the latter bread or figs are given to people found 
at the cemetery, or water is poured at the head of the grave. 

^ See also Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 206; Pidou de 
St. Olon, cit p. 53 ; Braithwaite, op. cit p, 365 ; de Chénier, The 
Present Staie of ihe Emfiire of Morocco, i. (London, 1788), p. 292; 
Doutté, M&rrâkech^ p, 364 ; Idem^ Missions au Maroc—En iribu. p. 85 
(Ait Wauzgit). 
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Among ihc Ait Saddën the gravcs of relativcs are visited on 
Fridays chiefly by womcn somcwhat advanced in years, 
but not vcry frcquently and only for a year or even a shorter 
time after thc death of their fricnd. Tho Ait Warâin do not 
consider it vcry obligatory to go to the graves of relatives on 
Fridays ; and aniong ihe Iglfwa most people do not care to 
visit them at any time, Among thc Amanûz graves are 
visited on Friday and Monday; aL Aglu on Monday and 
Thursday; among the Ntifa, according to M. Laoust, on 
Monday.^ 

On the 'ä^úra day much attention is bestowed on the 
dead. At Tangier bread and dried fruit or money are dis- 
tributed in charity at the grave, watcr is poured on it or 
given to the poor, and small earthenware bottles {brirdäf') 
are bought at the market-place and prcscnted to children by 
parents whose own children have died, one bottlc on behalf 
of each dcceased child. At Mequinez such botties arc not 
only given in charity but also, fîlled with water, pJacccl oai 
the graves, so that the clead, I was told, shall be ablc to 
qucnch their thirst on thc day of rcsurrcction. At Mazagan 
thc cemctcry is 011 thc ^äSârtx morning visitcd by practically 
all tho towii, thc scribes of course includcd. Water is pourcd 
on the gravcs, and brcad and dried fruit are given to thc 
poor and to thc scribes, who also rcceive money for their 
recitations ; and thcse alms are given oven by people whö 
have no relatives buried in the graveyard. At Demnat I 
saw thc graves being watered on the same morning, and 
dried fruit and money are then distributed to thc poor. The 
same is done at Amzmiz, where myrtle sprigs and henna are 
besides strewn on the graves ; and at Marrâksh, too, the 
gravcs are watered and strewn with myrtle on that morning.® 
At Fez some people pour water on the graves of their 

1 Laoust, Êtude sur le dialecte berbére des Ntifa (Paris, 1918), 
p. 309. M. Mouliéras states {Le Maroc inconnu, ii. [Parîs, 1899], p. 
426) that while the southern Jbâla visit their graves on Friday, the 
northcrn ones do so on Monday and Friday. I have not found the latter 
statement confirmed with regard to the Jbâla of Andjra and the Bni 
‘Aros. 

^’For the visiting of gravcs at Marrâksh see also Douttc, Merrâkech, 

p, 364 
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deceascd rclatives on the ^äiéra day, but it is not thc tfciUM-al 
custom to do so. 

In many country placcs thcrc arc similar ritcs on tho 
^äéâra day. Atnong the Ulâd Bû*äzîx thc family of ilu* 
deceased go to the grave early in the moniing and dislributc 
there bread an.d dried figs, datcs, and -walnuls as alma 011 
behalf of their dead friend, and pour water on thc gravc ; 
and if there is a scribc among them he will read somcthing 
from the Koran. They distribute similar alms and watcr 
at the market; and if the deceased was a child thc parcnts 
buy small earthenware jars and give them to children both 
there and in the cemetcry, to fill with water and drink from. 
It is believed that the dead child will rcward ihe paronts for 
ihese alms by offering them the jars filled with waler on the 
day of resurrection. In Andjra and among thc Bni 'Äros 
scribes make recitations from thc Koran al thc gravcs, moiuy 
is given them when ihey havc finishcd, brcad and llga aro 
distributed to all who are prcsent, myrtlc sprigs are laitl on 
thc graves and waLcr is pourcd on thc lallcr, in Andjra by 
childrcn who carry with thom small carthcnware jars. Il Ls 
said thal the pouring of water, the rcadiiig of thc Koran, ancl 
thc almsgiving will makc God morciful to thc dcjjarlod. 
Among ihe Ait Wäryâêer, on thc ^äSúra morning, meu aiul 
women go to the graves of thcir dcad rclativos ancl havc 
there a mcal of ^êksû^ bread, and figs ; but Ihey only ('at 
food which has becn brought by others, not their own food. 
If there is watcr in the neighbourhood thcy also pour water 
on the graves. It is said that if alms arc not givcn in tho 
cemetery on this day, the dead will suffer from hunger and 
thirst and weep in their graves ; and should children then 
refrain from visiting the graves of their parents, they would 
be cursed by them. Among the Ait Warâin waler is on the 
same morning poured on the graves of deceased members 
ûf the family, dried figs are distributed on their behalf, and 
parents who have lost a little child give small jars {tiqsrîyin, 
sing, taq^riït) filled with water to the children of poor peoplc 
as alms for the sake of the child. The AiJ Sâddën, who have 
the same custom, call these jars, which thcy buy at Fez, 
tiqllûHn (sing. taqllusf) n 'aéura, and the water with which 
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ihey are filled am^n n nbïr Zcmzëm^ “ waUn* of Lhc wcll 
Zcmzem ” ; bul ihey do nol visil ihe gravea on ihe ‘/ 7 /?fra 
day, of which ihey in fact takc littic noticc. The Ait Mjild 
waler thc gravcs on iho morning ancl pul dricd fruit 

on thc top of thcin to be catcn by poor pcoplc, Among thc 
Ait Yúsi diicd figs and datcs are on that mnrning distiihulcd 
on behalf of cleccascd mcmbcrs of the family. Tho samc 
is donc by the Amanüz and at least occasionally by thc 
Igliwa ; ihey also givc bread and moncy in charity and 
someümes put myrtle sprigs on thc gravcs, and ihc Amanûz, 
but not as a rule thc IgHwa, pour water on them. In Aglu, 
I was told, there is no pouring of water, but bread, dried 
fruit, and rice are distributed. On the other hand, thc At 
Ubâhti, hke thc Ait Sâddën, do nol visil their graves on ihe 
day.^ 

Tho gravos of dcccascd mcmbers of Lhe family arc also 
vialtcd on thc twcnLy-sixlh (Tangicr, Andjra, Bni *Äro?, Ail 
Wäryâêcr, Xcmsftmäiu, Amauüz) or twcnty-sovcnlh (Igiïwa, 
Aglu clay of Ramat,lrin ; on Ihc ‘Arafa day 2>rocotling ihc 
(îroat hVaat ('rangior, Aîi WîUyfté^M', X^MUsfimiin, Ail 
SiUltlfMi, Jgllwa, Anianfiz) or on iho Hocontl tlay of Ihal foa.m 
(Hni 'Aroij); and auniotimoa at iho JdUlo IVast or on Iho 
dîiy procoding it (Ail Sâddou, Ai Ubâbli, Ail Wiiryft(>or, 
Xotnsllmäu) aud a 1 tho mMfid (Af U’bâ{)li, Ait Wäryllgor), 
Among tho Ulâd Bu'uzîz msêmmcn^ or thin round loavcs of 
brcad niadc with aalt buLtcr, arc at tho rcligious fcasts dis- 
tributcd hi thc lonl to thc ohildrcn of thc family ancl othcr 
childrcii as " alms of the dcad*’ It shoulcl bc addcd that 
a i^crson who visits a gravc must be clcan. In Andjra I was 
told that if hc does nol rcmovc his slippcrs bcfore cntcring thc 
ccmctery hc will havc sorc fccl, ihat if hc is sexually unclcan 
hc will havc syphilis, and thal he should be dresscd in his 
best clothcs and on no accounl comc thcre without drawers. 

We havc sccn that, on thc cxpiralion of the fast of 
Ramadän, fétra is in somc places also given on bchalf of 
departcd members of ihc houschold,® Among thc AiJ 


^ Sec albo Doutté, Mcrrâkech^ p, 364 
® Scc also ibid^ p. 365 (Marrdksh). 

® Sîipray ü, ïoo 
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Saddcn, when the mcn early in Ihc morning tîikc thcir 
to thc mosquc, thcy at the samc time bring wilh them dricd 
figs as or alms, on behalf of deceased rclativca. Thcy 

cxchange figs with onc another and also givc somc to thc 
boys and youths who have gathered thcrc; or, cspccially 
if they are late, they throw their figs at people whom ihoy 
find outside the mosque or anywhcre else. Nobody is 
allowed to eat of these figs bcfore his fétra has bccu givcn 
away. The women likewise distribute figs or, in many cases, 
bread specially made for the purpose, but they do not take 
their alms to the mosque. 

There arc yet other occasions on which alms should be 
given on behalf of the dead, cither at their graves or otherwise, 
namely, when they appear to their living friends in drcams 
(Ait Wäryâêer, Hiaina), or when thc lattcr dream of figs 
or other kinds of dried fruit (Tangier, AiL Wäryftger). In 
Andjra there is a belicf that if anybody drcams of a dcpartcd 
rclative, thc soul of thc latter has comc to him to compltiiu* 
of the heavy punishment which God or his angcls are inflicling 
on him. Thc dreamcr must thcn givc alms in ordcr to rclicwc 
him of his suffcring ; if his gravc is ncar, scril)cs arc aakcd 
to go there and rcad, and kúsksú or*brcad or moncy is givcu 
both to the scribes and to poor pcople who como lo ihc 
cemetery. At Fez, if a pcrson dreams of a dcad rclativc 
who appcars to him in a pitiable condition, sick or drcssod 
in dirty clothes, he has to give charity to thc poor. Thcrc 
is the saine custom in Tangier; and if the deceascd complaiiis 
of hunger and thirst some rgaif^ or thin cakes of brcad made 
with oil or butter, and milk are sent lo th&fqï of a school to 
give to the childrcn, My friend Sîdi ‘Abdsslam was once 
told by his mother, living in that town, that her late husband 
appeared to her in a dream, saying that he was very hungry ; 
and she then took a dish of sêksú to his grave. Among the 
Ulâd Bû^äzîz, if anybody dreams of a dead person of another 
family complaining of hunger or thirst, he at once tells his 
dream to the relatives of the deceased, who give alms on his 
behalf. Among the Ait Warâin, if a member of the family 
of a dcad person is visited in his dreams by the spirit of the 
latter who is sighing for the property he left behind, he goes 
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t(ï his gravc ancl ihrusts into ihc hoacl part of it a takon 
from the tcnt which oncc hclongcd to thc cloccascd ; ihc 
spirit of thc dcacl man thiis gets somcthing of that which hc 
is longing for and will licncefürtli lcavc his living rclativcs 
in pcacc. The Ulîlcl Bú'äzîz havc another methocl of 
gctting rid of deacl pcople Iroubling ihcm iii iheir drcams. 
If a deccased who appcars to them gives them somcthing it 
is good fâl ; but if he comcs cmply-handed thc person who 
dreams of him gets frightcned, goes to some stone oulside 
the lent, raises it a little, mentions his dream with his mouth 
close to thc ground, and then lets down the stone to cover 
up the bas of the dream, This done, he addresses the dead 
person with the words, Ifâjârak iHdduk^ “ May your stones 
(thal is, thc lâh^d) shut you up ” 

Some time after ihc burial, bul not until forly days have 
clapsed, thc grave may be dccoralcd wilh somc kind of 
monumcntal masonry, if thc family of thc dcceasccl can 
afTord tho oxpcnsc. At Fcz an upright whitcwashecl hîhed 
is orc('Lo<l al tlic hcacl, and iu front of it is madc a low wall 

likcwiac whitcwashcd, to cnclosc thc gravc. Thc 
hpacc insiclc ihc wall may bc lcft oovcrctl with carth only, 
or it niny bc i^nvctl with lilcs of clilTcrcnl colours. Tho 
Sâhcd is ornanicnicd wilh an c'ngravcd arch {ddtjw$sd) or, 
if thc ImlycS aurrounda morc ihan oac gravc, with as many 
archcs as ihcrc urc gravcs. Jl is oftcn inscribccl with an 
cpitaph containing Ihc nnrac of thc deccascd and thc daLc 
of his dcath ; * liut I was lold that if anybody rcads such 
an inscripLion his momory will bo weakcncd by it. Thcrc 
are also gravcs with a JjwiyfS or a mosaic floor(yWy) without 
a Sâhed. Thc tombs vary consiclerably both in typc and 
sizc ; Figs, 137-139 show somc spccimens from Fez and 
Rabal.® Of tombs crocted ovcr Ihe graves of saints I havo 
spokcn in anolher conncction.® 

Thcre are pcrsons who arrange thcir own funcral in 


^ Leo Afiicatius, who made a collection of epitaphs both at Fez and 
in other parts of Barbary, says {of. cti, iî. 474) that their matter “ is 
diuers, somc iending to consolation, and othcrs to sorrow **. 

® Cf llohl, ôp, cit 117 

® Suprat 1. Si 
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advance, for fcar thal othcrwisc it might not he concluclccl in 
thc proper manncr, Such a person buys liis grave-clothing 
and invitcs sciibcs lo his house or tent. At Tangicr hc 
sprinkles the clothing witli rosc- or orangc-watcr and fumi- 
gates it with incense, and lays il down among thc scTibcs, 
who lead over it the súlka^ ihe great fêdya^ or thc sinall 
fédya^ and then malce fâf^a ; the clûtlring is put m a box, 
and the scribes are cntertained with a mcal, Among thc 
Ulâd Bû*äzîz and Ihe Ait Wâryâ^er the scnbes hkewise 



Fîg 137 —Cemctery at RabaL 


make their rccitations with the grave-clothing in front or 
in the midst of thcm, and Ihey are lavishly entertained. In 
other tribes the rites are more elaborate Among the Ait 
Warâin the person who arranges his funeral removes his 
clothes and is then washed and put in his shroud, and a band 
of scribes read over him. A feast is given with the scribes 
and other persons as guests, and poor people, too, are 
entertained with food. A grave is also dug ; thc lower 
trough of it is filled with barley and then covered, and thc 
upper part is filled with earth. When the person dies the 
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barloy is Lakon om aml yfivon to poor pooplo, Until thon tho 
gravo is on Fridays futnigatccl with htMizoin, aud rccitations 
from iho Koran arc made thcre oithcr by ihe person himsclf 
or by some fqî whom hc has cngaged for ihc purposo ; and 
thc gravc-clothing is on cvery Friday laken oul of its box 
and likewise fumigated with benzoin. Bul all ihis is of no 
avail if the person docs not lead a good and pious lifo imtil 
his dcath. 

The Ait Saddcn bclicve that a persoti will go lo Paradisc 
if he arrangcs his funeral in advance, but only if he lives 
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blamclcssly cver aftcr and ohscrvcs ihc following rulc. 
Howcvcr wcalthy hc may bc, howevcr many animals hc 
may po.ssess, and ihough his granary bc full of corn, hc 
must buy cvcrything that is ncccssary for ihc funeral—^thc 
grave-clolhing, Lhe sheep and corn for the funcral mcal, 
evcn ihe matches for thc making of a fire—^with money 
which hc has earncd himself by work specially performed 
for ihis purpose. Hc gathers palmctto leaves and makes 
of thcm ropcs which he sells; or if he does nol know 
how lo make ropes, he works as a hireling on anolhcr 
person*s ficld, or docs some other work for wages. The 
money must be carned by good and lawful work, it musl bc 
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Ifltis n l^läL Whcn hc has carnccl cnough hc oalls .1 con- 
siderable numbev of scribcs to coinc and rcacl thc KoiMti in 
the yard outside his housc over iho gravc-clolhing, which 
hc has placed iheie on a clean kerchicf boughl for ihc puiposc, 
While they are readmg he fumigates it wiLh agal-wootl or 
benzoin or othei good incense, and when they havc finishcd 
their reading and performed the fâtlia he pays thcni for Iheir 
services Hc packs up the clothîng in a box to be niade usc 
of on his death. Either before or after the leading hc givcs 
a great feast, to which he mvites all the villagers and relatives 



Fig. 139—Ccmeteiy oulsîdo Bâb FColj fiL Fe/ 


and friends from other villagcs as gucsts. Hc has askcd 
some women to prepare the food, but they must do il 
willmgly, not for pay. He digs himself the grave, puts 
inside it a bamboo cane or a thick rope of the length of his 
body, places stones as lâl^úd (Jal^d) over the measure, and 
shovels the earth back into the gravc ; or if he does not do all^ 
this himself he hires others to do it for him. No stones, 
however, are put on the grave. Funerals of this sort are 
arranged both by men and women, but they are certainly 
race. 

% ’ Among the Amanüz a man sometimes has his grave 
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tlug in advam'o, ikfafn {Id/jti) arc ]>1 îu'ocI ovcr thc holtom 
part of il, antl tho uppov part is fillod with carth, Ho 
visits ihe gravo on Fridays aiul inakes Ihere rocitalions 
from ihe Koran , and ho also has his shroud ready 
for use. 



CHAPTER XXI 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH {concluded) 

The funeral and mourning ritcs of Morocco aro on thc 
whole very similar to ihose found in ollier Muhammadan 
countries. Thcy are largcly in agreemcnL with ihc U'ncls of 
Islam ; but therc are also many customary ritos which arc 
not prcscribcd by tho religious law, aud somc which aro 
actually prohibilcd by it. Whilc Ushini acccplcd or allowocl 
cerLaiu practiccs prevalcnt among Ihc pagtui Arabs, ihcrc 
wcrc olhers which il in vain endcavourecl It) HupjîrcHS. 

In the Muhammadan Lradiüous it is said ihaL a dying 
pcrson is savcd from heU by rcpcating thc profo8su)n of ihe 
faith,^ altliough somcbody prcsenL* is oxhorletl lo clo il on 
his behalf so as Lo relievc him of ihe trûuljle.*^ On Ihc oiher 
hand, thc frequent® practicc of rcciting a chapter of the 
Koran beside a dying man—^which among ihc Muhammadans 
of India, as in Morocco, is supposccl lo make him " expcricncc 
an easy concentration ” ^—is dccmed reprehensiblc by Sïdï 
öalïh® The same authority says ihat as soon as a Moslom 
has died his eyes should be closcd, his chin supportcd, hts 
limbs made flexible, the whole body covercd wilh a piccc of 

^ Mishkâtf V. 3, 2 (English translation by Mattliews, vol. i, [Calcutta, 
1809]» P- 361)^ 

^ Ibid, V, 3. I, 3 (vol. i, 360, 362). 

® Jaffur Shuneef, Qanoon-e 4 sîam, or the Qnstoms of ihe Mussuhnans 
ûf Inâia (Madras, 1863), p, 277; Polak, Persien, i. (Leipzig, 1865), 
p. 363. 

^ Jaffur Shurreef, op, cit, p, 277, 

® Sïdî Qalîl, Mu^ta^or, i, 2. 20. 10 (translation by Perron, vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848], p. 310 j^.). 
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cloth ur îi lar^c ^iirtncnl, and sttmc hcavy ohjoct jilnci. 
tIu' bolly.^ Lane rt'marks ihal it is llio cuslum in >s 
Muhammadan countriea lo plaoo a knifc, or rathcr a swor^. 
upon thc büdy, ihough he dkl not hcar of this custom in 
Egypt'.^ l'hc othcr practiccs rccontmcnded hy Sïdî IJalîl 
arc ccrtîiinly vory widcsprcad, if nol univcrsal in Islani. It 
is also cümmon to closc the moulh of thc dead pcrson,® to tic 
togethcr his big tuos or aiikles,^ aad ta stuff thc apertuucs o{ 
thc body wîtli cotton.*’ The cuslom of kissîng a pcrson who 
is dying or who has just expired is Hkcwisc found among 
the Moslems of the East; ’ the Prophet himself kissed thc 
forchead of one of his faithful followcrs when dead,® as 
Josoph kissed the face of his father*s corpse.® In Arabia 
Pctraea some water is droppcd into ihe mouth of a dying 
pcrson to facilitate thc cxit of his süu1 ,^“ and among ihc 
Muhammadans of India shurbut macle of sugar is for a siinihir 


1 Sïdl IJîilïl, I* - 2 * -o- -i (vcl. *. ‘fyO* 

® Liino, Aratnau Smrty In the Mhhüe (Lnndon, 1883), p, 
350 n. 1. Thc Muliiys ol' Liu* Mulay IVninsnlu n pair of bciol-inii 
.srissors on llu* l)rrasl of Ihe corpM* (Skeiil. hlatav Marih \ l.oiulon, ïoool, 


p. 30H). 

“ Mnsil, Amhla iii. (Wion, uioH), p. 4^3; Jiiiïnr Simiwr, 

/)/, /vA p. jyH (Miihîunniîuhins ol Iiulm); C’. (i, uml hn’iulu Z. .Selif’nuin, 
KaI)îMïîsh, a .Smlun Anih Trilïcin Hmvard Afrkan .syw/r.v, 


ii. (C'îunbndnr, MpH), p. ifi8. 

** Liuu*, w/>, r/V. 1). 2$i) n, i; vou WnuUs ASvVv' h/ lladhramaut 
(UniunM'hwriKi 1870), ji. ^ 3 * 1 : JalTur Shiirrcof, 0/. r/A p. 278 (Muhan> 
inadîinH of Iiuliii); Syk('>«i Ths ilhny of iho Shio World (London, ïoro), 


p. 110 (Pcrsiîi). 

® Lanc, Mannerst and Cttsiofns of the Modern JCgypHans (lUiiHley & 


London, (896), p, 518. 

® Ihid. p, 518 (Egypt) i vcm Wrode, op, r/A p. 234 (Hadramaut); 
Musil, ûp, cit iii. 423 (Arabiu Pclraea); Pierotti, Cnstoms anâ Traäitions 
of Paksflne (Cambridgc, 1864), p. 242; Loir, ' Usages et couiumes au 
moment dc la morl che^ les Tunisiens in Pevtte sdentifiguc^ ser, iv. 
vol, xiv. (Paris, 1900), p. 237; Skcat, ofi. ciU p. 401 (Malnys of ihe 
Malay Peirinsiila). 

Pierotli, op. cif, p. 242 (Palestine); Jaussen, Couiumes des Arabes 
au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 96 ; Skeat, op. ciU p. 401 (Malays of 
thc Malay Peninsula), 

® Burton, Personal Narraiive of a Pilgrimage to AhMadinah and 
Meccahi ii. (London, 1898), p. 32. 

® Genesis, 1 . i. Musil, ofi. cit iii. 423. 
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n pourcd dowu his ihroat^ In a soiiR froin tho Libyan 

rt rcfereuce is inadc to ihe custoni of clroppiug Wîitor itito 
is mouth, which is explained by ihc saying that a man must 
not cnter thirsty into the other world.® 

The viaits of relatives aud friencls when a person is dying 
and after his death are in accordance with thc Muhammaclan 
traditions, which lay it dowu as a duty to visit thc sick ® and 
ptomise one who consolcs another in affliction a reward 
equal to his who suffers with patience.^ Sîdï ^alïl says 
that it is a duty to pay a visit of condolence to the nearcst 
relatives of the deceaaed and offer them religious consolation.® 
To pay visits of condolence is also a general Muhammadan 
custom.® Among the Kabyles of Jurjura, as among thc 
IgUwa, the regular period for such visits is that of the first 
three days.*^ In Palestine the condolcrs often bring wilh 
them presents of food.® The legal formula of condolencc is, 
" May God make your rcward grcat In Mccca thc 
condolor ofteii adds, “ May God compensale you with good **; 
and the answcr is, May God rcward you with'good 'rhc 
female condolcrs joiu in thc cxprcssioiis of gricf cxhtbitcd 

Jaffuv Shurreef, op, cit, p, »78. 

® Hartinaun, Lieder dcr Lihysclmi WiisH {Âbhandlun^cit fhr die 
Ktmdo des Morgcnlandes^ heraiisg, von der Dcnischen MorgenUindischer 
Gesellschafty vol. xi. no. 3 [Leipzig, 1899]), p, 69. 

® Al-Buha.rî, SahUh xxüi. 2 (French translation by Houdas aircl 
Mar^ais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. 401); Mishkâty v. i. i. (vol. i. 339 

* Mishkâty V. 7 ' 2 (vol. i. 393). 

® Sldï gain, of> cit, î. 2. 20, 7 (voL i, 303). 

® Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thottsand Nlghts anâ 
a Nighiy i. (London, 1894), p. 180 n. i; Jausseu, of, eit, p. ïoi (Moab); 
Eijûb Abëla, * Beiträge zur Kenntniss aberglâubischer Gcbr§,uche in 
Syrien’, in Zeitschrifi des Deutschen Paläsiina-VerehtSy vii, (Leipzig, 
1884), pp. 88, 90, 91, loi; Thorbum, Bannú; or our Afghân Prontier 
(London, 1876), p. 170 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the fronlicr 
region between Afgbanistan and Hindustan); Bertholon and Chantre, 
Reckerches mthropologiques dans la Berbérie orientale (Lyon, 1913), 
p. 586 (Accara); Poirct, Travels through Barbary (London, [1791J). 
p. 17S (Algeria). 

’ Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie et Us couiumes kabyîeSy ii, 
(Paris, 1873), P* 221, 

® Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), pp. 156, 
160. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, MekkUy ii. (Haag, 1889), p. 190. 
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by thc women of ihe dead pers<în*îa fmnily, though thoy may 
bc morc modorato in their ])ehaviour,^ 

Violont demonstratîüns of grief, such as shrieking and 
loud lamenlations, scralchtng the face and ihc arms, teariug 
thc hair, and rending or soiiing the clothes, arc an oxtrcmoly 
frequent mourning nte among ihe women in clifferent parts 
of thc Moslein world.^ Yct these practices were strictly 
prohibited by the Prophet.® IIc dicl uot condcinn ihe natiiral 
exprcssion of sorrow ; he wcpl himsclf ovcr his son whcn at 


^ d’Aivieux, Travels iv Araöia ihe Desari (Londoii, 1718), p. 270 
(Carmel), 

® Goldziher, Muhammeâamsche i. (Hallc a. S-, 1889), p, 

26ï sqg. ; von Kremer, Culiiirgcschichte des örients unter den Chalifen, 
ii. (Wien, 1877), p. 250 sq,\ von Wrede, <?/. cit p. 234 (Ha^ramaut); 
Snouck Hurgronje, op, clt ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckhardt, Notes on ihe 
Ihdonins and Wahâbys (I.ondon, 1830), p. 58 ; Palmer, Tke Desert of 
ihe Exôdus (Cambridgc, 1871), p. 94 (Smai); Musil, of, cit iii. 427, 
429 sqq. (Arabia rclrapa); Jauhhcn, op, r/A p. 96 (Moab); WcUstcin, 

‘ Dic byrischc* Dreschtafel *, iu Zeiisehrift fnr Rihnolo^k^ v. (Bcrlin, 
1873), p, 2<)S sqq,\ Vuu-Lcimpp, JVtbh J.amts (London, 1875), p. $86; 
l)nl(lcnsi)cig<‘r, * Uirili, Mjuriagcs îiud Dcuth among thc Fcllnhin of 
Palcsliuc *, ia Palcstlnc E^plQrailon Fnnd, Quarterlv Statamni for 
(Londou), p, 140 î Robinson Lt‘(*h, \lliaf*v UJt in Paiestine 
(Lojidou, n) 05 )i l>. IMcrolU, op, elt p. 241 sqq, (Ihilcstiuc) j von 
Müliucn, * Ih'Uv.im* /\\ï Ktnuunis (!(*>» Karuuds *, in Xeitst'hrifi âes 
/kutsthcn Paiâ\i/na-\'rnunSt xxx. (Tu'ipv.ijr, 1907), p. 174; (.PArvicux, 
ofi. t/t. 1». 269 Aq, (Cîinucl); I.auc, Modcrn U^yfiians^ pp. 51O, 5^7, 
SU), 520, S32 î Glot-Hcy, Aperfu ^lnêrai snr l'iiiiypiCt ü. (Paris, 
1840), p. 4û sq .; KlvuuiuRcr, Upprr Kgypt (London, 1878), p, W) sqq ,; 
Trumbull, Stuâics in Oricntai Sociai IJfe (Philadcipliia, 1894), p. 143 
sqq. (luodcrn Egypüaub); Falîs*, Three Years in the Libyan Desc/'t 
(London, 1913), p. 320; Paîlmc, Traveis in Kordofan (London, 1844), 
p. 87 sq, ; TuUy, Narratwe of a Ten Yearâ Rcsideucc at Tripoli in 
Afnca (London, 1816), p. 92 sq, ; Vivian, Tu/Usia and the Modeni 
Uarbary Piraies (London, iSgt)), p, 80 sq, ; Shaw, Travels or Observa- 
iionst relatiug îo several Paris of Rarbary^ i, (Edinburgh, 1808), p. 435 ; 
Pananli, Narraüve of a Residence in Algiers (London, 1818), p. 215 ; 
Ccrteux and Caruoy, IJAigéne traditionnelle (Paris & Alger, 1884), 
p, 265 sq, \ Villot, MceurSi coutumes ei insütuiiQns des indightes de 
PAigMe (Algcr, i888), p. 192; Poirel, op. cit p. 169 sqq.^ and Daumas, 
Lavie arabe (Paris, 1869), p, 137 (Algeria); Lucy Garnelt, The Women 
of Turkcy and their Foik-Lore, ii. (Lontion, i8gi), p. 491; Wilson, 
Persian Ltfc and Customs (Edinburgh & I.ondon, 1896), p. 210 Aq. ; 
Pülak, op. cit. i. 362 (Pcrsia). 

** Al-îîubruî, op. cii. xxiü, 38 sq, (vol. i, 419). 
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the point of dcath,^ as also at his mothc'r’s gravc.^ *' What- 
ever is from the eyea, which arc tears, ancl whatcvcr bo from 
the heart, which is melancholy and sorrow, are from Güd*s 
plcasurc and compassion ** ; but " what is froni thc hands 
and tongue is from the devil The Prophct is also rcportcd 
to have said that he was vcxed ** with the pcrson who rends 
hair in misfortune, and raises his voice in crying, and rends 
the collar of his garment”/ and that a corpse over which 
lamentations are made will be punished on account of them 
on thc day of resurrection Affliction should be bome 
w’th p?tience,® and so far as the dead person is concerned 
theiG is no reason to lament his fatc. Though dreadful to 
an infidel, death is a favour to a Moslem, who gets rest in 
death from the vexations of thc world and arrives at God’s 
mercy; when he is ncar deaih, God gives him the joyful 
lidings that he is satisfied with him and holds him in cstecm.^ 
But ihe Prophet did not succeed in suppressing thc old 
custom handcd down from " thc days of ignorancc It 
was dceply rooted in Scmitic antiquity, In Babylonifi and 
Assyria ® and among thc ancient I-Icbrcws ® sorrowing 
relatives torc their clothing and wailcd, and so did thc fcmaM 
mourners among thc pagan Arabs.^® Profcssional wailing- 
women, so frcquent among Muhammadans,^**- cxislcd in thc 
earliest days of Babylonian history^® and among thc Arabs.*® 

There can be no doubt that the violcnt dcmonslratîons of 
grief in Morocco have a Sehiitic origin, They arc regarded 

^ Al-Bu{>ârï, cH. xxiii. 44 (vol. i. 421); Mishkât, v. 7. i 
(vol. i, 389 sq.). 

® Mishkätt V. 8. I (vol. i. 401 .5^.). 

® Ibid, V, 7. 3 (vol, i. 397). ^ Ibid. v. 7. i ^vol. i, 391). 

® Ibid. V. 7. 3 (vol. i, 393 sg^. See also al-Bubîlrï, o^. cit. xxiii, 33 
(vol. i, 414 sgq.). 

'v ® Mishkâtr V. 7. 2 (vol. i, 392). ^ Ikid. v. 2. i sq. (vol, i. 356 sg.). 

Jastrow, T'Äfi Reîigion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
p, 603 sq, 

® Keil, Manuaî of Bibîicai Archmoîogy^ ü. (Edinburgh, 1888), p. 202. 

Wellhausen, Rsste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 181; 
Goldziher, of, cit. i, 251. 

^ Robinson Lees, of. cii. p. 128 (Palestinc); Lane, Modern 
Egyftiam, pp. 517, 520; TuUy, op. cit. p. 93 (Tripoli); Loir, îoc. cit. 
P' 237 (Tunis); Shaw, of. cit. i. 435 sq. (Tunis and Algeria). 

Jastrow, ofi, cit. p. 604, ^ Goldziher, of. cit. ii. 251. 
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thorc as an “ Arah " cuatom ancl, so far as I know, arc found 
only among thc Arabîc-speaking Iribes of thc plains and 
among the Brïlber and Lhe Berbcts in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda. If it had bccn an original Berbcr custom as wcll, 
we cannot supposc that Islam would have been able to abolish 
it among the Shlöh, Rifians, aud Jbâla any more than it 
could do so among ihe Arabs of Uic East. The samc may 
be said of the practice of cutling the ha^r, which in Morocco 
seems to cxist only where there are wailing and other excess- 
ive demonstrations of grief. This rite also prevailed among 
thc ancient Arabs,^ as well as in Babylonia and Assyria,® 
and has survived in various parts of the Moslem world,® 
though it was forbidden by the Prophel.* In Algeria it is 
said to occur only among families ihat consider themselves 
to be of Arabic origin,® Thc celebration of ihc virtues of the 
dcccascd has also persisted ® in spite of the interdiction oi ihe 
Prophet, who doclarcd that the virtucs thus ascribcd to a 
dcad pcrson would, if ho did not posscss thcm, l)c subjects 
of roproach to him in a futurc stalc.'^ 

'rho washing of tho dcad bocly is prcacribcd by thc 
roligious law,** whioh thua sanclioued an olci Arab 'custüniv® 
'Dio wîitor shoukl ho cloan,'**^ and thc pcraon who washes thc 
body shoukl bo in a slato of ritual purity,-^' Thc shi'oucl 


^ Wolihauscîn, op, cit, \h i8i sq ,; Gold7.ihor, op. cit, i. 347 s(jq. ; 

‘ Le sacvilicc dc la chcvolurc choz lcs amhcs*, iu Kcvuc dc Vhhfoirc dcs 
rcllgwnss xiv, (Pavis, 1886), jo. 50* ® Jastrow, op, cii, p. 603. 

^ Burckhardt, op, cit. p. 58 ; Musil, op, cit, iii. 427 (Arabia Pelmoa). 

^ Al-Bubävï, op, cft. xxiii, 38 (vol. i. 419). 

® Morand, * Les riLes rclatifs k la chevelure chcz les indigrfcncs de 
VAlgcrie *, in Kevue afHcainc, xlix. (Algcr, 1905), p, 338 sq, 

" Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit, ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckhardt, Araârc 
Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 178 sq .; Jaussen, op. cit p. 97 (Moab) ; 
d*Arvieux, op. cit p, 270 (Carmd); Robinson Lees, op, cit. p, 129 
(Palcstine); Lane, Modern EgyptianSf p. 520 ; PananLi, op, cii. p. 215, 
Daumas, op, cit. p. 137 sqg.j and Vülot, op, cit. p, 192 (Algeria). 

’ Laiie, Modern Êgyptians, p. 520. 

® Al-Buhärï, op. cit xxiii. 8 sqq, (voL i, 405 sqq .); MisMät, v. 4. i 
(vol. i. 370). 

® Wellhauhen, op. cit, p. 178. 

Mishkât^ v. 4. I (vol. i. 370); Sïdï galll, op, cit, i, 2. 20. i 
(vol. i. 285). 

Sïdî galîl, op. cif, i. 2. 20. lo (vol. i. 312). 
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should be plain ■white/ buL olhcrwise ihc fashions of ihc 
grave-clolhmg vary in diffcrcnl Muhaijunïidan countrics or 
cvcn in thc same counlry, as wc ly,fffsecn lo bo thc casc in 
Morocco, Sïdî yalïl saya thai-rfshoukl not ronsisL of morc 
than five pieces for a man andmot of moie thaii scvcn pieccs 
for a woman ; ** but the f^wner of these lules is by no mcans 
always observed, nor drt5 the various pieces mcntioncd by 
him ® quite corresn^d to those used in Morocco, In 
Tripoli the body an unmarned woman is dressed as a 
bnde, and, as iy some parts of Morocco, the women trill the 
$gâr%t when itris carned out of the house.^ In Egypt it is the 
custom to trill ihe zgârït at the funeral of a saint; ® and in 
Timbuctoo, as in Fez, ihe same is done on the dealh of a 
very ol.d' man,® who has become holy ihrough his age. 

I^f is a religious prescnpUon ihat a Moslem should not 
be ^etamed in the house of his family but be buned soon 
aft^r dcath; ’ and ihis rulc was based on ancicnt Arabic 
cuîftom,® The Arabs® and olhcr Semiles used to carry 
thhir dead to Ihe gravc on a board or littcr, not in a coffin, 
awd ihis custom has survivcd in Muhammadanism and is 
h/kcwisc ui vogue among orthodox /ews.^^ According to 
îfcïdî y!alîl, the bier uscd for the convcyancc of thc corpsc 

a woman should be covcred by a roundcd strucLurc ; 
/in Caiio such a bier, as also thal uscd for a boy, is furnishcd 
with a cover of wood.^® The corpsc should bc carricd quickly 
to the place of interment,^® It should only bc canicd by mcn.* ^ 

^ Mishkâti V. 4. 2 (vol, 1. 371). Cf. al-BubTuï, op cit xxiu 19 
(voL i 409) 

2 Sïdl Igalîl, opn cit I. 2. 20. 10 (vol 1. 314). 

® Ihd* 1. 2 30 , 6 (voL 1 399 ^ TuUy, op, tiU p, 90 sq, 

^ Lane, Modem Égyptians, p 523 

® Dupuis-Yakouba, * Notes sur les pnncipales ci rcünblances clc la 
vie d'un torabouctienin Revue eihnographie et de sociologiCt 1913 
(Paris), p. 104. 

’ Mtshkâti V 3, 2 (vol 1 302) ® Wellhaubcn, op, ciL p, 178. 

® Ibid, p. 178, Jastrow, op, cit p. 609 n 3. 

^ Sidî Qalïi, op at 1. 2 20. 7 (vol. i 302). 

Lane, Modern Egypitans, p. 524. 

Al-Bubärî, op ctt. xxm. 52 (vol 1. 424 sg ); Mishkât^ v 5 i (vol 
B 74 ) 

Al-Bubärî, op, ctt xxui. 51 (voL 1. 424) 
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Womtni arc not prohibitod by ihc rcligious law from accoin- 
panying a bicr ; whothcr they do so or not dopends on thc 
local custom, which varies in different places. Sîclî 
says that if they go they should closo thc proccssion, whilc 
thc male mournors should walk in fronl of the bicr ; ^ but 
the lalter rule is not gencrally acccptcd,® nor to my knowledge 
obscrvcd nowadays in Morocco. So far as mcn are con- 
cerned the religious law mentions the following of a bier 
as one among the duties which a Moslem owcs to a fellow 
Moslem ; ® and it is said that a pcrson who follows the bier 
of a Moslem and is with it till prayers are said for him and the 
interment is finished will be rewarded.^ It is also considered 
a merilorious act to assist in carrying a bier, hence the 
bearcrs are continually relieved.® The custom of raising a 
bier three timea, which is found in some parts of Morocco, 
is spoken of in the traditions, where it is said that whocvcr 
follûws a bier and lifls it up Ihricc, vcrily has donc his duty 
to a bier A bier should be atlcncled on foot,^ though il 
is pcrmissiblc to rcturn from thc ccmetery mountcd,® A 
peraou who is sittîng ahould rise if hc soes a funcral pro- 
ccasion coming, ancl ahould rcmain atancling until it has 
passocl; îind this hc should do cvon if the dcacl onc was a Jcw.® 
It is tho gonoral Muhammadan custoni thal thc corj^so 
is laicl iu thc Lomb on ils right sklo with thc face towards 
Mccca.^® In Uppt'v Egypt, if thc corpsc is that of a woman, 

^ STdï IJalTl, qp, cii* i. 2. 30 . 7 (vol. i. 301 sg,), 

® Lane, Modcr^ EgypHans^ p, 519 ; Jaffur Slnirrrcf, op, cit, p. 385, 

® Al-Bulïa,rï, op, cii, xxiii. 3 (vol. i. 401); Mishkäi^ v. i. i (vol. i, 

339 

^ MisMâty V, 5. I (vol. i. 37 S)* 

^ Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit, ii. 190 (Mecca); Burton, op, cit, ii. 24 
(Mcdina); Lane, Modern Egypiians, p. 519 ; PieroUi, op, cit, p. 242 
SQ,i and Wilson, op, cit, p. 157 (Palestine); Jaffur Shurreef, op, cit, p, 280 
(Muhammadans of India) ; Poiret, op, cit p. 176 (Algcria) ; Lucy 
Garnett, op. cit, ii. 493 (Turkcy). 

® Mishkât, V. 5. 2 (vol. i- 379), 

’ Ibid. V. 5. 2 (vol. i. 378 sq,), 

® Sïdî rja-III) i* 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 301). 

® Al-Bubrirï, op, cit, xxiii. 47 sqq, (vol. L 423 sq^, 

Among tlie Muhammadans of India the face is thus turned west- 
wards (Jaffur Shurreef, op, cif, p. 281). Among some Arabîan Bedouins, 
however, tlie feet of the dead arc laid towards Mecca (Doughty, Traveh 

VOL. 11 2 K 
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hcr former strcet mantlc is held spread out ovcr it when 
taken from the bier and lct down into the gravc.'*- A 
Muhammadan grave is shallow; according to Sidr öalîl, 
the maximum depth should be such as just to auffice fov ihe 
prcvention of the escape of obnoxious cmanalions and for the 
preservation of the body from the voracily of wild beasts,® 
When the body has been placed in the recess at the bottom 
of the grave, slabs of stone or wood or branchcs are put 
over it to prevent the earth with which thc upper part of 
the grave is filled from pressing upon thc body ; ® to avoid 
such pressure îs necessary according to the Muhammadan 
Iraditions.^ Sîdï ïjalîl says that the mourner who finds 
himself next to the grave should throw therein handfuls of 
carth; * but among some eastern Muhammadans, as in 
certain parts of Morocco, it is the custom for cverybody 
prescnt to do so.® Therc was a similar custom among thc 
ancicnt Arabs, who also thrcw earth on a corpse bcforc it 
was buried; thc Prophet, after pcrforming prayers ovcr 
a bier, cast earth upon it threc times with both hands, from 
thc sidc of its head,® He also sprinklcd watcr on thc gravc 
of his little son Ibrähïm, and water was sprinklcd ovct his 
own grave,® This custom, so frequcnt in Morocco, is found 

— _ ~ ~ ~ ~ - ~ ' ' - m ~ — - - .- I I ■ ■ I ■ I ■ I - T I 

in Araôia ^Deserta, i. [Cambridge, i888], p. 450), and in ïîaclrainaut, 
according to von Wrede {op. cit. p. 239), the face is turned to thc cast. 

^ Klun^inger, ofi. cii, p. 201. 

2 Sïdï ^ain, Qp. cit. i. 2. 30, 14 (vol. i. 323). See also ibid. i. 2. 20, 7 
(voL i. 303). 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 171 (Algeria); Wilson, op. cit. p. 157 (Palebtine); 
Jaussen, op. dt. p. 98 (Moab); JaJhir Sburreef, op. cit. p. 282 (Muham- 
madans of India); etc. 

* Hughes, A DicHonary of Islam (London, 1896), p, 150. 

® Sïdï iJalîl, op, cit. i. 2. 20. 7 (voï, i. 302 sg.), 

® Palmer, op. cii. p. 94 (Sînai); Jaussen, op. cit. p. 98 (Moab). In 
Hadramaut everybody present throws three handfuls of earth into the 
grave (von Wrede, op. cit. p. 235). Among the Muhammadans of India 
each person takes up a little eartîi or a clod and, having rcpeated over 
it the ii2th chapter of the Koran or a certain passage from it, puts the 
earth gently into the grave or hands it to one of the persons who has 
dcscended into the grave to depoait it round the body (Jafiur Shurrecf, 
op. cit. p. 281 sq^. 

Wellhausen, op. cit. p, 180. 

® Mishkät, V. 6. 3 (vol. î. 588). ^ Ibid. v. 6. 2 (vol, i. 585). 
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clscwhcrc/ though not cverjrwhcrc,® in the Muhainmadan 
world. In Arabia Petraea thosc who havc dug ihc gravc 
wash thcir haiids ovcr it.® In some parts of the same country 
a small vcssel fillcd with watcr is at the burial placcd at the 
hcad of the body/ In old Babylonian tombs thc water jar 
is ncvcr abscnt, and side by sidc with it ihcre is a bowl of 
clay or bronze; and in Babylonia and Assyria offcrings of 
water, as well as of food, wcre made to ihe dcad also after 
the burial, the son pouring out watcr to the memory of his 
father.® 

The ancient Arabs raised mounds on the graves of their 
friends and made cairns or put memorial-stones on them.® 
The Prophet himself planted two large upright stones at 
the head and the feet of one of his faithful followers.'^ The 
top of his own grave was said to have becn like a cainers 
back.® According to Sïdî 0 alïl, thc tumulus should not bc 
raiscd morc than one hand above the trench, and should 
be modcllcd aftcr thc ahape of a camcPs back ; but hc adds 
llial doctors of thc Law have condcmncd this arrangcmcnt, 
und havc rccommcndcd that tlic ground surfacc should hc 
lcft flat and without olcvation.** In Arabia cairns aro still 

^ Cî<)l(V/.iln'r, * Wassci* alH Dilmoncu abwchrûnclcs Mittcl *, iii Architf 
für RcU^f^mmvhscnschaJi, xiii, (Lcipzig, 1910), p. 43 sq ,; MuHil, a/. 
cit. iü. 425 (Anibia Pctraca); Jauascn, op. cit p. 98 (Monb); JalTur 
üUuvrccf, op. cii, ]î. 283_(Muhamniadan3 of India); Sykca, op» cii, p. 
H3 (Pei'sia); Wilkeu, * Übcr das Hnaropfcr und oinige andeve Trauer- 
gebriUidie bei den Völkcrn Indoncsiens *, in Rcvnc colonialc /n/cr- 
nationaiCf ii. (Amsterdam, ï886), p. 246 (Muhammadans of thc Indian 
Archipclago); ükcat, op, cii, p. 406 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula); 
Seligman, ioc, cii, p, 169 (Kabflbîsh). 

2 Jaffur Shurreef, op. cii, p, 282. 

® Musil, op. cît, iii. 425 ; Jaussen, op, cii. p. 98 (Moab). 

* Musil, op, cii, iii. 424. 

® Jastrow, op, cii, p, 599; AÄew, Âspecis of Religioîis Beiief anâ 
PracHce in Babylonia and Ässyria (New York, 1911), p. 359. In 
ancient Egypt jars and bowls with food and drink were laid ncar the 
body (Erman, A Handhook of Egyptian Religion [London, 1907], pp. 
iiS, 129 sqi). 

® Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 180; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Siudien^ 
î. 232 sqq. ^ Burton, op. cii. ii. 32. 

® Al-Buî>rirï, op, cit, xxiii. 96, 3 (vol. i, 450). 

** Sïdî Halïl, op, cii. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 302), 
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made on graves,^ but there is also the custom of setting up 
a head-stone.® In Palestinc there are graves with a head- 
stone only, and others with a foot-stone as wëlL® Graves 
of the latter type are the rule in Moab, but among the 
Seliur " on ne dresse qu*une seule pierre sur la tombe d*unc 
femme".^ Among the Kabäbîsh, in the Sudan, "there 
appeared to be an upright stone at the head and foot of every 
grave So also in Algeria® and among the Tuareg, both 
there and elsewhere,'^ two stones are put, one at the head 
and one at the feet, as “ witnesses ** ; but among the Tuareg 
of the Ahaggar two foot-stones, as well as a head-stone, are 
placed on the grave of a woman, and on such a grave the 
stones are perpendicular to the side of the grave, whereas 
the stones on the grave of a man are parallel to it. Among 
the same people the grave is surrounded with a ring of stones.® 
This practice, so common in Morocco, seems to be less 
frequent among the eastem Muhammadans; ® whereas 
numbers of old grave enclosures of stones, circular or ellip- 
tical in plan,^° indicate its early prevalence in North Africa. 
We may therefore conclude that it is an ancient Berber 
custom. The same may be the case with the method of 
indicating the sex of the deceased by the different directions 

^ Doughty, op. cii. i, 450 ; von Wrede, op. cit. p. 239 sq. 

® Doughty, op, cit, i. 170. 

® Van-Lennep, op. dt, p, 581 ; Baldensperger, loc. dt, p. 144, 

* Jaussen, op, di, p. 98. 

® Seligman, loc, di, p. 169. ® Villot, op. cit, p. 193. 

’ Bissuel, Les Touareg de Vouest (Alger, 1888), p. 109; Jean, Les 
Touareg âu Sud-Esi VAîr (Paris, 1909), p. 207 sq, \ Aymard, Les 
(Paris, 1911), p. 57- 

® Benhazera, Six mois chez hs Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 1908), 
p. 23. 

* Speaking of the graves of the Bedouins of the Hejäz, Burton 
states (ö/. dt, ii. 112) that “ an oval of stones surrounding a mound of 
earth keeps out jackals and denotes the spot **. The Belqä Arabs of 
Moab surround the grave of a man of noted sanctity with a circle of 
stones and place on one side a little dolmen altar (Conder, Heth and 
Moab [London, 1885], p. 337). I have not found any other references 
to circles of stoncs surrounding the graves of eastern Muhammadans. 

Bates, The Easiern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 183; Maciver and 
Wilkin, Lihyan Notes (London, 1901), p. 78 sqq, \ Bertholon and 
Chantre, op, ciU p. 600. 
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of the stones, which is also found among the Ait Sâdden 
and in the yiâina. In all parts of the Moslem world 
masonry tombs are erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability, änd inscriptions are made on them.^ Accord- 
ing to Sidï yalïl it is permissible, as an indication of and a 
means of expressing gratitude, to place a tombstone or 
erect a pîece of wood over a grave, but this monument must 
bear no writing indicating the name, the qualities, or the 
date of death of the deceased, or any other device whatever.® 
This rule, as we have seen, is transgressed in Morocco as 
elsewhere. In Syria there is the same belief as in Fez that 
the reading of an inscription on an old tomb will cause 
forgetfulness.® 

According to the teaching of the Prophet it is a duty to 
pray for the dead.^ The takbïr —that is, the expression, 
Allâhu akbar^ ** God is most great **—is to be pronounced 
four times.® It is a general characteristic of the prayers 
over the dead that they lack prostration.® But though 
obligatory, they are not universal in' Islam,'^ and in Morocco 
also, as we have seen, there are burials without such prayers. 
Recitations of portions of the Koran, or of the whole of it, are 
frequent at Muhammadan funerals.® In the traditions it 
is even said that the süratuyä sïn —so often recited at funerals 
in Morocco—should be repeated over a dead person ® and 
the süratu ^l-baqarah (the second chapter) after his inter- 
ment; but according to Sîdï yalïl it is reprehensible to 

^ Hughes, op, cii, p. 636 sqq, ; Lane, Modem Egypüans^ p, 528 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, op, cit. p. 284 sq, (Muhammadans of India) ; Polak, 
op, cit. i. 364 (Persia) ; Tully, op, cit. p. 91 (Tripoli), 

* Sîdî ^alïl, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 10 (voL i. 315 sq.). 

® Eijûb Abëla, loc. cit. p. 107. 

* Al-Bubârï, op, cit, xxiii. 57 (vol. i. 426); Sldî 5 alîl, op, cit. i, 2. 20, 
I (vol. i. 285). 

® Al-Buhärî, op, cit. xxiii. 65 (voL i. 429); Sîdî IJalil, op, cit. i, 2. 
20. 2 (vol. i. 290). 

® Al-Bubârï, op. cit. xxiii. 57 (voL i. 426). 

’ Burton, in his translation of Tke Book ofihe Thousand Nighis and 
a Night, i. 337 n. 3* 

® Lane, Arabian Society in ihe Middîe Ages, p. 78 ; Idem, Modern 
Egyptianst pp. 517, 520, 524 ; Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit. ii. 191 (Mecca). 

® Mishkâtj v. 3, 2 (voL i. 361). ^ Ibid, v. 6. 3 (voL i. 387). 
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recite the Koran either besîde the body of the believer who 
has departed this life or at his burial.^ In Morocco, in spite 
of the general custom of making such recitations on these 
occasions, they are not held to be strictly obligatory. In 
Algeria ® and Cairo ® some portion of the Bûrdah is very 
frequently read at a funeral. 

The distribution of bread, figs, or other eatables, or 
money, at the grave is a widesprcad practice among Muham- 
madans.^ Among some eastern Bedouins a cwe is slaughtered 
at the grave and its boiled meat distributed to the funeral 
company ; ® whilst in Cairo a bullock is sometimes sacrificed 
and its flesh given to the poor.^ It is in many places the 
custom for the family of the dead pcrson after the burial 
to give a feast.’ Sïdî lcîalîl even lays it down as a duty to 


^ Sîdï galïl, cit i. 2. 20. lo (vol. i. 310 sg.), 

^ Doutté, Merrâkech-, p. 360. 

* Lane, Modern EgypüanSi pp. 51?» S20. 

* Snouck Hurgronje, op^ ciU ii. 190 (Mecca); Musil, op. ciU iii, 425 
(Arabia Petraea); Wilson, Peasant Life in ike Holy Land^ p. 159; 
Jaffur Shurreef, op^ cit p. 283 (Muhammadans of India); Thorbum, 
op. cit p. 169 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the fronticr region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 
530; Certeux and Camoy, op. cit p. 219 (Algeria). 

® Doughty, op. cit i. 450 sg, ; Jaussen, op, cit pp, loi, 352 (some 
Arabs of Moab); Robînson Lees, The Wiiness of the Wildemess^ p. 134 
(Bedouins of Palestine). 

® Lane, Modern EgypHans, pp. 523, 530. 

’ Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit ii. 191 (Mecca, especially in former times); 
Palmer, op. cit p. 94 (Sinai); Van-Lennep, op. cit p. 587 (Palestine); 
Jaussen, op. cit p. loi (Moab); Guys, Ún Dervich algérien en Syrie 
(Paris, 1854), p. 314 (Aleppo); Schuyler, op, cit i. 151 (Taslikent); 
Falls, op. cit p. 321 (Libyan Desert); Duveyrier, Exploraiion du 
Sahara, p. 431, Benhazera, op, cit p. 23, Jean, op. cit p. 208, and 
Aymard, op. cit p. 57 (Tuareg). At Carmel the relatives of the 
deceased have at the grave in the evening a meal, consisting of the meat 
of a slaughtered animal and rice, and also give portions of the food to 
the poor; this is called “ the supper for the deceased ** (von Mülinen, 
loc. cii, p. 174). In Tripoli those who can afford it give in the evening 
a quantîty of hot dressed victuals to thc poor, who come to fetch each 
their portion; this is called “ the supper of the grave (TuUy, op, cit, 
p, 93). In Algeria, after the burial, a profusion of meat and other 
refreshments is distributed to the fricnds who have attended the 
funeral; thîs is called “ the repast of the sepulchre ” (Pananti, 
op, cit p. 21Ô). 
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prepare a repast for those who accompany the convoy.^ 
Wellhausen says that thcre are no traces of a funeral meal 
among the ancient Arabs, nor do we know that they ofFered 
food at graves.® The latter custom, however, prevailed both 
in Babylonia and Assyria® and among the Hebrews.^ 
Hence the idea which undoubtedly is at the bottom of the 
practice of distributing food at the grave and, partly at least, 
of the funeral repast, namely, that the deceased stands in 
need of food, was by no means foreign to the Semitic mind. 
At the same time foreign influence may have been at work. 
In ancient Greece, immediately after the funeral was over, 
the relatives partook of a feast ® given at the housc of the 
nearest relative ; ® whilst among the Romans a feast, called 
silicernium^ was held by the grave.^ Among Ihe Hebrews, 
on the other hand, the friends of the family entertained the 
mourners after the funeral; ® and this is still the case in some 
parts of Palestine among thc Arabs.® 

It is a fundamental article of the Moslem belief that all 
pcrsons are examined by angels in their graves,^® and this 
examination is said to take place as soon as the funeral 
party has left the graveyard.^^ The descriptions of **the 
punishment of the grave ”, 'adâbu ^l-qahr^ vary, but they are 

^ Sïdî Qalïl, op, cit i. 2, 20. 7 (vol. i. 303). 

^ Wellhausen, op, cit. p. 183 n. 7. 

® Jastrow, Religion of Babyîonia and Assyria, p. 598 sq,; Idem, 
Aspecfs of Religious Belief and Praciice in Babyîonia and Assyria, 
p. 361 

* Deuieronomy, xxvi. 14 ; Eccîesiasticus, xxx. 18 ; Tobit, iv. 17. 

® Lucian, De îuciu, 24 ; Cicero, De legibus, ii. 25 (63). 

® Demosthenes, Pro Ctesipkonte de corona oraüo, 285, p. 321. 

^ Varro, quoted by Nonius Marcellus, De conpendiosa doctrina 
(Lipsiae, 1903), p. 48. 

® 2 Samueî, iii. 35 ; Ezekiel, xxiv, 17 ; Hosea, ix. 4. See also 
Buxtorf, Synagoga Judcdca (Basileae, 1680), p. 707; Eisenstein, 
‘ Mourning in Jewish Encycîopedia (New York & London), ix. 102. 

® Pierotti, op. cit. p. 243 ; Wilson, Peasant Life in the Hoîy Land, 
p. 156. Among the ‘Amârïn of Arabia Petraea the relatives of the 
deceased eat nothing on thc evening after the burial and are next .day 
invited to another camp (Musil, op. cit, iii. 428). 

Al-Bubärî, op. cit. xxiii. 87 sqq. (voL i. 442 sqq.); Mishkât, i, 5 
(vol. i. 38 sqq.). 

^ Al-Buhärï, op. cit. xxiii, 87. 6 (voL i. 444). 
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all said to be literally true and neither imaginary nor figura- 
tive."'- According to the tradition of *Anas, the unbeliever 
** will be struck with an iron hammer, and he will roar out, 
which will be heard by all animals that may be near his 
grave, excepting man and the genii”.® After the burial 
the deceased is instructed by a special person what to say 
to the examining angels,® or a written charm placed on his 
head is buried with him to make it easier for hîm to answer 
their questions.* 

After the day of burial there are various practices which 
are similar to, ûr more or less resemble, such as are found in 
Morocco. Among the Kabyles of Jurjura in Algeria nobody 
is for three days allowed to leave the village in which the 
death occurred,® and among the Tuareg of the Ahaggar a 
male mourner is “ in theory compelled lo remain in his 
tent for the same length of time.® When I compare these 
rules with those prohibiting guests from leaving the house of 
mourning and thc removal of things from it for three days— 
the former of which I found among some Berbers of Morocco 
and the latter in Fez—I am inclined to suppose that they are 
all of Berber origin, even though the number of days may 
be due to Muhammadan influence. I have found no similar 
rules among the eastern Muhammadans.'^ 

The prohibition of making a fire and cooking in the house 
of mourning for three days is found in Algeria ® and Tunis,® 
Prohibitions of this sort do not seem to be common in Islam, 

^ Hughes, op. cit, p. 27 sg ,; Al-Buhärï, of. cit. xxiiî. 87. 4 (vol. i. 
443 “ The punishment of the grave is n reality ”, 

* Mishkät^ i, 5. I (vol. i. 39). 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 190 sq. (Mecca); Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, p, 539 sq. 

^ Doutté, Merrâkech, p. 363 sq. (Algeria), Cf. Poiret, op. cit. p. 171 

(/W.). 

® Hanoteau and Letoumeux, op. cit. ii. 221 sq .; Liorel, Kabylie du 
Jurjura (Paris, [1893]), p, 426. 

® Benhazera, op. cit. p. 24, 

^ Among the Arabs of Sinai the family of the deceased are, on the 
contrary, for three days after the burîal not allowed to return to their 
own tent (Jaussen, op. cit. p, loi), 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op. cit, p, 220. 

® Bertholon and Chantre, op. cit. p. 586. 
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nor are thcy known to have existed among the ancient Arabs. 
But we meet with them in some other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean area. Among the Albanians there is no cooking in 
the house for thrce days after a death, and the family are 
fed by friends ; our informant, von Hahn, is not certain 
whether there is also a prohibition against lighting a fire 
in the house, " as among the Romans*^ but he thinks it 
probablc.^ In the south of Italy in modern times no fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days,® and in Malta 
there was a similar rcstriction lasting for three days.® In 
Mykonos, one of the Cyclades, it is considered wrong to cook 
in the housc of mourning ; hence friends and relatives come 
laden with food, and lay the “ bitter table So also the 
Maronites of Syria ** di'ess no victuals for some time in the 
house of the deceased In his book on * Peasant Life in 
the Holy Land * the Rev. C. T. Wilson writes :—“ On the 
day of a death, the relations, friends, and neighbours bring 
food, bread, etc., to the house of the family to eat. It is 
supposed that those in the house of death cannot cook or 
attend to such things, and at first they are not supposed to 
eat at all, from grief, and many do not eat for some time, In 
some places it is the custom to thus supply food for fifteen 
days*’.® Again, among the Bogos, a Hamitic people of 
North-Eastern Africa, no fire is lighted in a hbuse where a 
person has died until the dead body has been carried away,*^ 
and a son must fast for three days after the death of his 
father.® These facts do not justify any definite conclusions 
as regards the origin of the avoidance of lighting a fire or 
cooking for some time after a death in Morocco and Algeria, 
but in any case I find no reason to suppose that it is due to 
the influence of Muhammadan civilisation. 

^ von Hahn, ÄlbaneHsche Siuäien, i. (Jena, 1854), pp. 151, 199. 

® Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of lialy (Liverpool, 1868), p. 72. 

® Busuttil, HoUday Ctisioms in Malta, p, 131. 

^ Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 221. 

® Dandini, * A Voyage to Mount Libanus in Pinkerton, A General 
Cöllecüon of Voyages and Travels, x. (London, i8n), p. 290, 

® Wilson, Peasant lÂfe in the Holy Land, p. 156. 

’ Munzinger, Ueber die Sitien und das Rechi der Bogos (Winter- 
thur, 1859), p. 67. ® Ibid, p. 29, 
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The samc may be said of the custom which prevents thc 
men belonging to the dead pcrson’s family from changing 
or washing their clothes and having their heads shaved. In 
Morocco I have found this custom particularly prominent 
among Berber-speaking people. It is also observed in 
Algeria for a period of forty days ^ or for an arbitrary length 
of time.® Speaking of the mourning ceremonies of the 
Kabäbïsh of the Sudan, who are a congeries of divisions of 
various Arab tribes with a minority of Hamitic origin and a 
dash of negro blood, Professor and Mrs. Seligman observe ;— 
** For forty days after a death the near relatives, including the 
wives or husband of the deceased, sleep in one tent, . . . on 
mats on the ground, spending the whole of the first month 
in the tent and leaving only when it is physically necessary, 
or to look after their animals. At the end of the month 
the men rcturn to thcir own tents, though if they have 
greatly cared for the deceased it is thought that they may 
still abstain from their wives for some little time. This 
custom is faraS (lit. * mats*) and is common throughout 
thc Arabic Sudan Mourning among men is not a 
characteristic of Islam. 

The case is different with the mourning of women. 
Among the ancient Arabs a woman had to observe certain 
abstinences both on the death of her husband and on that 
of a relative,^ and these practices passed into Islam, although 
the period of mourning was reduced by the Prophet. He is 
represented to have said :—" It is not lawful for a woman 
who belicvcs in God and a future state to observe ftidäd for 
more than three days on account of the death of any one 
except her husband; but for him it is incumbent upon her 
to observe hidäd for the space of four months and ten days 
By hidäd is understood a woman’s abstinence from the use 
of perfumes, such as scented or other oils, or of ornaments, 

^ Daumas, Qp. ciU p. 143. ® Villot, op. cit p. 194 n. i. 

® Seligman, loc, cit, p. 169 sq, 

^ Wellhausen, op, cit p. i8a ; Idemt ' Die Ehc bei den Arabem 
in Nachrichten von der KonigUcken Gesellsckafi äer Wissenschafien und 
der Geôrg-Äugusts-Üniversitat zu GtftHngen^ 1893, no. ii, p. 454 sq. 

® Hidâyaht iv. 12, Section (trans. by Charlcs Hamilton, vol. i. 
[London, 1791], p. 370). See also Mishkâtt xiii. 16, i (vol. ii. 134). 
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such as dyeing ihe edge of the eyelid with antimony 
While in mourning a woman should also refrain from wearing 
coloured clothes, ** except those coloured before weaving 
and ** a woman whose husband has died must not wear a 
red garment nor one colûured with red clay, nor gold or 
silver ornaments, nor colour her face or hands, nor use 
antimony".® Though at liberty ** to go forth during the 
whole day and for a short season of the night also **, a widow 
must not pass the night anywhere but in her own apartments.* 
After the period of four lunar months and ten days she may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she be not pregnant 
by her first husband.® The rule restricting the ^idäd of 
female relatives to three days is transgressed in other countries 
besides Morocco,® and the widow’s period of mourning is 
also sometimes prolonged by local custom.'^ 

The wailing of thc women may last for seven days,® as 
in some parts of Morocco; sometimes for a fortnight or 
longer,® at Mecca at most for twcnty days.^® In Babylonia 
and Assyria the relatives of the deceased tore their clothing 
and lamented from three to seven days ; among the ancient 
Hebrews the mourning with its violent expressions of grief 

^ Hidâyah, iv. 12, Section (vol. i. 370). 

' ® Mishkât, xiii. 16. i (vol. ii. 134)- 

® Ibid. xiii. 16. 2 (vol. il 135). 

* Hidâyahj iv, 12, Section (voL i. 373). 

® Hughes, oJ>. cii. p, 667 ; Sachau, Muhammedanisches Reckt ttach 
schafiiiischer Lehre (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1897), pp. 15, 77 sqq. 

* Snouck Hurgronjc, op. cit, ii, 194 (Mccca); Sykes, oj. dt. p. 117 
(Persia) ; Daumas, oj. cit. p. 144 (Algeria); Seligman, loc. cit. p. 169 
sq. (Kabäbîsh). 

’ In Timbuctoo it lasts for five months and fifteen days (Dupuis- 
Yakouba, loc. cit. p. 104), and among the Kabäbïsh of the Sudan for 
about ten or twelve months (Seligman, ioc. cit, p. 170 sq.). Among the 
peasants of Palestine, according to Baldensperger {loc. cii. p. 142), a 
widow is expected to moum one year. 

® The Böok of the Thousand Nights and a Nigkt^ i. 126; Pierotti, 
oj. cit. p. 241 sq. (Palestine) ; Falls, oj. cit. p. 320 (Libyan Desert) ; 
Wellsted says {Travels in Arabia, L [London, 1838], p. 216) that it lasts 
for eight days in the towns of Oman in Arabia. 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 175 sq. (Algeria). 

Snouck Hurgronje, oj. cii, ii. 195. 

^ Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 604. 
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lasted for seven days ; ^ and among ihe pagan Arabs a 
tiixic of seven days seems likewise to have been considered 
the proper period for the lamentations of the women.® 

The first three days after a burial, and particularly the 
third day, are conspicuous for ceremonial gatherings and 
feasting. Among the Tuarcg of the South-Eastern Aïr all 
the pcrsons who have attended a funeral are for three days 
entertained wilh food in the house of mourning, or, if the 
family of the deceased are poor, a meal is served to them on 
the third day.® Among the Kabyles of Jurjura the family 
give on the third day a feast to the whole village.^ We are 
also told that in Algeria an abundance of food is during three 
days offered in the house of mourning to anybody who cares 
to partake of it,® and that during tbal period the same 
quantity of provisions as would have been required by the 
deceased is given to poor people.® Among the peasants of 
Upper Egypt it is customary for the female relativcs and 
friends of the deceased to meet together by his house on 
each of the first thrcc days after the funeral, and thcre to 
perform a lamentation and a strange kind of dance. They 
daub their faces and bosoms and parl of their dress with 
mud, and tie a rope-girdle, generally made of the coarsc 
grass called ‘halfa*, round the waist. . . . After the third 
day, the women visit the tomb and place upon it thcir ropc- 
girdles ; and usually a lamb or a goat is slain there, as an 
expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made on this occasion”.'' 
At Mecca friends visit the house of mourning on the evening 
of the day of the funeral and on the following evening, 
wilhout invitation, and are served with coffee, and on the 
third evening they are specially invited ” to coffee ” in the 
house.® In the IJaurän in Moab the relatives and friends 

^ GenesiSf 1 . lo ; EcclesiasHcuSt xidi. 12, 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabiscken Heidentufns^ p. 181. 

3 Jean, p. 208, 

^ Hanoteau and Letourneux, cit, ii. 221 ; Liorel, op, cif, p. 426 

® Daumas, op. ciU p. 143. 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op, cit p. 220. 

’ Lane, Modern EgypHems, p. 532 sq, Klunzinger {op, cit, p. 203) 
also speaks of social gatherings during the three days in Upper Egypt. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit. ii. 191 sqq. 
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of the deceased assemble at the grave on the three mornings 
following upon his death (burial ?) and take coffee there.^ 
At Aleppo alms are distributed at the grave on the third 
day.® Among the Muhammadans' of India it is the custom 
for the male relatives of the deceased on the morning of the 
third day after the burial to take to the grave fruitSj rice, 
and other eatables, which on the previous evening had been 
placed on the spot where he died, and to distribute them at 
the grave, and on this occasion the whole of the Koran is often 
read by scribes, and other ceremonies are performed as well.® 
Among the Malays of the Malay Peninsula the nearer 
neighbours are feasted during three days, both in the 
morning and evening, and every night the service called 
" reading the Koran to the corpse is performed ; at the 
end of the three days there is yet another feast, whcn those 
who are farther off are invited, and after this meal the pro- 
fession of the faith is repeated,^ Among the Turks dishes 
of loukmâs^ a kind of dough-nut or baignie^\ are three 
days after the funeral sent round to the houses of friends, 
and the poor also receive their portion of these funeral 
cakes.® 

There are similar ceremonies on the seventh day,® on the 
fortieth day,*^ and on the anniversary of the death.® Thus 
among the Bedouins of Carmel the relatives of the deceased 
have on the seventh day after the burial a meal at the grave 
similar to that partaken of on the first evening, and alms 

^ Jaussen, of. cit, p. 102. ® Guys, op. cit. p. 214 sq. 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 285. 

^ Skcat, op. cit. p. 407. ® Lucy Garnett, op. cit. ii. 496. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cit. p. 215 
(Alcppo); Van-Lennep, op. cit. p. 587 (Palestine); Skeat, op. ciî. p. 407 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula); Lucy Gamett, op. cit. ii. 496 (Turks). 

^ Snouck Hurgronje, op, cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Van-Lennep, op. cii. p, 587 (Palestine); Skeat, op. cit. p. 408 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; Lucy Garaett, op. cit. ii. 496 (Turks). 
See also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Siuâien, i. 246. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cii. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p, 288 (Muhammadans of India) ; 
Skeat, op. cit, p. 408 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in *Abd el *Aziz Zenagui, * Récit cn dialecte tlemcénien 
in ^evue asiatique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. loo (Tlemcen). 
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are again distributed to the poor.^ Among thc Muham- 
madans of Tashkent feasts are given to friends not only on 
the day of the funeral, but on the seventh day, the fortieth 
day, and the half-yearly and yearly anniversaries of the 
death, and women go to the tombs lo weep and wail. Our 
informant, Mr. Schuyler, adds that these periods of com- 
mcmorative mourning for the dead are the samc as those 
observcd in Russia among the Christians, and suggests as a 
possible explanation that they may have been adoptcd by the 
Russians during the epoch of Tartar ascendancy.® Among 
ihe Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan the relatives of the 
deceased pay his family visits of condolence during forty 
days, and on every Friday up to thc fortieth day his father 
entertains all who come to his house.® Among the Muham- 
madans of India a new earthenware tumbler filled wilh 
water, with or without a wheaten cake, is every day for 
forty days placed on the spot where the deceased departed 
this life; the water is left there all night and next morning* 
poured on any green tree, and the tumbler and bread are 
given away. A lamp is also generally lighted on the same 
spot and at the place where the corpse was washed, and 
sometimes on the grave as well, for three, ten, or forty 
nights ; and on the morning of the fortieth day the ceremony 
of the third day is repeated at the grave.^ Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali says in her book on the Mussulmans of India 
that, except with the very poor, the grave is never entirely 
forsaken, day or night, during the forty days of mourning.® 

von Mülinen, loc. cit p. 174. 

® Schuyler, op, cii, i. 151, Among the Votyak offerings are made 
to the deceased on the third, seventh, and fortieth day& after his death, 
as also on the anniversary of it (Buch, * Die Wotjäken in Acia 
Societatis ScUntiarum Fennicae, xii. [Helsingfors, 1883], p. 609). 
Among the Chuvash commemorative feasts are held on the third and 
seventh days (Georgi, Russia, i. [London, 1780], p, 103), and among the 
Cheremiss on the third, seventh, and fortieth days {ibid. i. 81). AU 
thcse peoples are much influenced by Islam. 

® Thorburn, op* cit. p. 169 sq. 

* Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 287. 

® Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 
i. (London, 1832), p. 134. 
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In Timbuctoo alms of food are distributed at the grave for 
forty days.^ 

The customs of visiting the graves of the dead on religious 
feast-days ® and on certain days of the week are extremely 
prevalent in Islam. At the commencement of his mission 
the Prophet forbade the old practice of visiting graves, but 
afterwards he allowed it; ® and of him who visits his father^s 
or mother*s grave on every Friday it is said in the traditions 
that his faults will be pardoned> Friday is the most usual 
day for the visits,® but among the country-folks of Palestine 
it is customary to make them on Thursdays ® or Thursday 
evenings.’ Among the Muhammadans of India it is held 
meritorious for men ** to go and offer fateeha on the grave 
every Friday; but the generalityofpeople do iton Thursday ” 
In Algeria graves are visited on Mondays, though less fre- 
quently than on Fridays.® At Cairo, as at Fez, the grave of 
a deceased member of the family is visited on the three 
Fridays subsequent to thc burial, and a palm branch is 
generally taken to be broken up and placed on the tomb ; 
and this ceremony is repeated on the Friday which completes 

^ Dupuis-Yakouba, loc. cit, p. 104. 

^ Jaussen, op. cit p. 102 (Moab); Guys, op. cit, p. 216 (Aleppo); 
Lane, Modern EgyptianSf pp. 486, 487, 494, 532 ; Klunzinger, op, cit, 
pp. 178, 203 (Upper Egypt); Poiret, op, cit. p. 172 sq, (Alg'eria). 
Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan, as in Morocco, people visit the 
graves of their dead relatives and sprinkle them with water on loth 
Muljarram (Thorbum, op, cit, p. 149). 

® Mishkâtj V. 8. I, 3 (vol. i. 401, 403). Cf, Sïdï Halïl, op, cit, i. 2 
20. 9 (vol. i. 310). 

^ Mishkätj V. 8. 3 (vol. i. 403)* See also Burton, in hîs translation 
of The Book ofthe Thottsand Nights and a Night^ i. 68 n, i. 

® Musil, Qp, cii. iii. 308 (Arabia Petraea); Wellsted, Travels to the 
City of ihe Caliphs, i. (London, 1840), p. 348 sq ,; Pananti, op, cit, p. 217, 
and Gaudefroy-Demombynes, loc, cit. p. 100 (Algeria). 

® Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 143 sq, \ Idem^ * Religion of the 
Fellahin of Palestine \ in PalesHne ExploraHon Fund. Quarterly Stafe- 
menifor iSgg (London), p. 317. 

’ Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land^ pp. 28, 159 sq ,; von 
Mülinen, loc. cit, p. 174 (Carmel). 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op, cit, p. 288. 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op, cit. p. 220. 
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or next follows the first period of forty days after the funeral. 
In Cairo, however, these visits are only performed by the 
■women of the family; ’ and in the Muhammadan world 
generally it is the women who are the chief visitors of graves,® 

As for the custom of Cairo and Fez of laying palm leaves 
on graves, it should be noticed that the planting of two palm 
branches on a grave is recommended in the Muhammadan 
traditions, after the examplc of the Prophet. Once when he 
passed two graves he heard the crying of two dead persons 
who were tortured there for minor offences. He then took 
a green palm branch, broke it into pieces, and planted one 
piece on each grave. When he was asked why he did so 
he answered, “ In the hopc that they will feel some relief 
as long as these branches remain unwithered In the 
Northern Sudan there is the custom of placing on the grave 
a palm branch from a tree which once belonged to the 
deccased. Our informant observes that the carrying of 
green leaves or branches was a feature of the investiture of 
sheikhs, and that kings and queens on the pyramid chapels 
at Meroe are represented carrying palm branches.* In 
modern Egypt sprigs of myrtle, roses, or othcr flowers are 
also laid on the graves of relatives.® In certain parts of 
Algeria ” on plante toujours quelques oignons de scylles 
sur les tombes 

Among the Muhammadans of India, as in Morocco, 
there are persons who prepare their own winding-sheets, 
keeping them always ready.^ Some among the opulent 
have their graves dug in advance, fill the grave up with 
sand or some kind of grain, and, in the latter case, annually 
distribute the grain in charity and replace it by a fresh supply.® 

^ Lane, Modern Egyfiüans^ p. 532. 

^ In Timbuctoo, however, women never go to cemetcrics or tombs 
(Dupuis-Yakouba, loc. cit. p. 104). 

® Al-Bubärî, op, cit, xxiii. 82 (vol. i. 439). 

^ Crowfoot, Wedding Customs in the Northern Sudan (reprintcd from 
Sudan Noies and Records^ vol, v. no. i [Khartoum, 1922]), p, 27. 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle ÂgeSy p. 70 sq, 

® Doutté, Merrâkechi p. 364. 

^ Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit i. 130 n. *. 

* JafFur Shurrecf, op. cit. p. 282. 
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There is a curious resemblance between this practice and one 
found among the Ait Warâin. 

This survey of facts bears testimony to the overwhelming 
influence which Muhammadan doctrine and custom have 
exercised upon the funeral and mourning rites of Morocco. 
But at the same time we must not take for granted that 
cvery rite practised thcre which is also found among the 
eastern Muhammadans was first imported by the bearers of 
Islam. All these rites are not peculiar to Muhammadanism, 
and some of them may equally well have existed among 
the pre-Muhammadan Berbers. The ancient Greeks ^ and 
Romans ^ closed the eyes of a person who was at the point 
of death, Visits of condolence, offerings at graves, and 
funeral banquets are very widespread. So arc rites arîsing 
from the fear of the pollutîon of death, which may lead to 
similar practices in different cascs. Muhammadans in India 
pour thc water with which the corpse has been washed inlo 
a hole in the earth to prevent people from treading on 
it,® but this does not prove anything with regard to the 
precautions taken with such water in Morocco ; similar pre- 
cautions are very frequcnt in Europe.* In Syria, if a funeral 
procession passcs a house in which there is a sick person 
or one who is lying in bed, a glass fillcd with water mixed 
with salt must be emptied on the road,® and in Moab ** on 
répand de I’eau derrîëre un cadavre qu’on emporte au cime- 
tiére, * pour couper le mal ’ ”; 6 but who would therefore 
assert that the Ait Wäryâger and Ait Temsâmän in the Rïf 
must have learned from the Arabs their custom of pouring 
water over a bier, or in front of a funeral procession, passing 

^ Hermann-Blümncr, Lehrbuch der griechischen PrivcUalterthümer 
(Freiburg i. B. & Tübingen, 1882), p. 362. 

® Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rörner^ i. (Leipzig, 1886), p. 346. 

® JafFur Shurreef, op, cit, p. 278. 

^ Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1900), § 732, p. 462 sg. \ Sartori, * Das Wasser im Totengebrauche \ 
in ZeiUchrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, xviii. (Berlin, 1908), p. 359 ; 
Rosén, Om dödsrike ock dödsbruk i fornnorâisk r^iigion (Lund, 1918), 
p. 169 sqg. 

® Eijüb Abëla, îoc. cit. p. 89. 

® Jaussen, op. cit p. 71. Cf ibid. p. 105. 
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a house ? To throw water after a corpse is a widespread 
European funeral rite.^ There are also in Morocco certain 
prophylactic and purificalory customs to which I have found 
no parallels among the eastern Muhammadans—^which 
does not prove, of course, that such customs are altogether 
abscnt among them. Among the Muhammadan Hausa of 
Tunis the mourners wash their hands on their return from 
the grave,® and in the Libyan desert all who have come in 
contact with the corpse perform ablutions after the burial; ® 
but among the Asiatic Moslems I have found no counterpart 
to the purification rite practised among some tribes of 
Morocco by those who have attended a funeraL^ On the 
other hand, there were similar rites among Indo-European 
peoples. In ancient India the mourners, on their return 
from the place where the dead body was burned, purified 
themselves by tûuching water, fire, cow-dung, mustard sccd, 
or barley corns.® In Rome, when those who had accom- 
panied the funeral returned home, they underwent a purifica- 
tion called suffitio^ which consisted in being sprinkled with 
water and stepping over a fire.® In Greece, immediately 
after a death, a vessel of consecratcd waler, which must be 
brought from another house, was placed before thc door, 
and every one who left the dwclling sprinkled himself from it 
in order to free himself from the pollution of death ; and 

^ Wuttke, of. cit. § 737, p, 465; Sartori, loc. cit. p. 364 sg. ; Rosén. 
of. cit. p. 167 sqq. 

^ Tremeame, The Ban ofthe Bori (London, [1914]), p. 128. 

® Falls, op. cit. p. 321, 

* N or have I found among them the rule that those who have attended 
a funerai must go back another way than they came, or that they must 
go back to the house of mourning before they retum to their homes. 
But in Syria there is a custom resembling that in Fez, according to which 
female guests at a funeral must not enter anybody elsc^s house on their 
way home. A pexson who has paid a visit of condolence is there subject 
to â similar rule, although, if he for some reason or other is prevented 
from going home before he visits somebody elsc, hc may go to a public 
bath or a coffee-house instead, and îs then no longer supposed to carry 
mîsfortune with him (Eijûb Abëla, loc. cit. p. 90 sq^. 

® Oldenberg, Dte Relîgiôn äes Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 577 sq. 

® Festus,i?(î verborumsigniflcaH (Lipsiae, 1903), p. 3, s.v. Aqua etigni. 

’ Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusaet 1033 ; Euripides, ÄlcesUs^ 88 sqq .: 
Pollux, OnQmastkum (Amstelaedami, 1706), viii. 65. 
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when the burying or burning was ended, the house and its 
inhabitants had to be purificd by means of incense and 
sprinkling or washing with consecrated water before the 
relatives and friends of the deccased could return thcre and 
partake of the funeral banquet.^ Purification with water 
after a burial is still found in many parts of Europe.® 

In various respects besides those already mentioned 
the funeral customs of Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries resemble those of Europe. In Greece ® and Rome ^ 
there were lamentations and wailing, tearing of the hair, 
laceration of the cheeks, and rending of clothes ; and there 
was also the custom of cutting the hair.^ The deceased was 
praised.® In Rome earth was thrown on the face of the 
corpse.’ In Greece water was poured on the grave,® and 
on the third day offerings were made to the dead.® • In 
Teutonic lands we also find many customs similar to those 
noticed above. The deceased is kissed by his family.^® His 
big toes or his legs are tied together.^^ A light is kept 

^ Hermann-Blümner, op^ cit p. 365; BlÜmner, The Homc Life of 
the Ancient Greeks (London, etc., 1910), p. 255 ; Sjengel, Die grie- 
chischen Kultusaîtertümer (Münchén, 1898), p. 147. 

® Sartori, loc. cit, p. 369 ; Hartland, * Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Introductory) *, in Hastings, Encyclofmdia of Religion and Eîhics^ iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911), p. 434. 

® Lucian, De luctu^ 12 ; Cicero, De legibus^ ii. 23 (59); Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alien Griechen^ ii. (Berlin, 1882), p. 114; Blümner, of. 
cit, pp. 246, 248 sg, 

* Cicero, oj>, cit, ii. 23 (59); Propertius, Elegiae, ii. 13. 27; Varro, 
quoted by Servius, Commentarii in Vergilii Aeneidos^ iii. 67. 

® Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Eeligionsgeschichte^ ii, 913 ; 
Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge, 1902), p. 345 ; Blümner, 
op. cit, p. 251 ; Propertius, op, cit, i, 17. 21; Ovid, Fasiî^ üi. 562. 

® Schmidt, op, cii, ii. 122 sq, ; Smith, Wayte, and Marindin, A 
Dictionary of Greek and Eoman AntiguiiieSt i. (London, 1890), p. 891 sg, 
Cicero, op. cit, ii. 22 (57). 

® Eitrem, Opferriius und Voropfer der Griechen und Römer 
(Kristiania, 1915), p. 108 ; Stengd, Opferbrâucke der Griechen (Leipzig 
& Berlin, 1910), pp. 36, 180. 

® PoUux, op, cit, viii. 146; Schmidt, op, cit, ii, 118; Hermann- 
Bltimner, op, cit, p. 372 ; Blümner, op. cif, p. 256. 

Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. (Leipzig, T910), p. 141. 

Kristensen, Gamle folks fortmllinger om âet jyske almueîiv^ iv. 
(Aarhus, 1893), p. 89 ; Rpsén, op, cit, p. 163, 
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burning in the room in which he is lying.^ A pair of open 
scissors, an axe, a sickle, or some other object of stccl is laid 
on his chesl.® The corpse is taken out of the house through 
some other aperture than the door.® On the thrcshold or 
close to it the cofhn is lowered and raised three times.^ The 
hearsc must not stop on the way to the cemetery lest some of 
those following it should soon die.® Relatives and friends 
throw three handfuls of earth into the grave before it is 
filled.® After the burial there is a funeral meal.’ Until 
the body is interred nothing must be lent or given away 
from the house of mourning, and all work must, so far as 
possible, be abstained from.® The funeral of a maiden or 
an unmarried young man is in some way or other made to 
resemble a wedding.® 

■ These similarities may in a large measure be directly 
due to culture contact or even to a common origin. But 
here again we should remember that similar customs may 
grow up under similar conditions, and between Semitcs and 
Indo-Europeans there has been from very ancient times a 
mental and cultural affinîty which may easily have lcd to 
similar developments without direct transmission. Many 
identical, or almost identical, funeral and mourning rites are 
found among peoples living in very different parts of the 
world and not known to have had any communication with 
each other.^° This should teach us to be careful in our con- 

^ Sartorij ‘ Feuer und Licht im Totengebrauche *, in Zeitschrift des 
Vereinsficr Voîkskundey xvü. (Beriin, 1907), p. 363 sqq, 

® Hyltén-Cavallius, Wärend och Wirdarne, i. (Stockholm, 1863), 
p. 457 ; Feilberg, ‘ The Corpse-door: a Danish Survival *, \xiFolk~Lore, 
xviii. (London, 1907), p. 366 ; Sarton, Sitte und Brauck, i. 137 n. 47. 

® Gudmundsson and Kâlund, ‘ Sitte. i. Skandinavische Verhalt- 
nisse *, in Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Fhilologief iii. (Strassburg, 
igoo), p. 426 sq .; Feilberg, îoc. ciL pp. 364, 370 sq .; Rosén, of, cit, 
p. 190 sqq ,; Sartori, Sitte und Brmch, i. 143. 

* Wuttke, op, ciU § 736, p. 464; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. 143 ; 
Feilberg, îoc* cit. p. 366. 

® Wuttke, of, cit § 738, p. 466. 

® Sartori, Sitte und Brauch^ L 150. 

Ibid, i. ISS ; Wuttke, op, cit § 740, p. 467. 

® Wuttke, op, cit § 730, p. 461; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. 140. 

® Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, i. 152 sq, 

Abundant evidence of this is found, e,g.i in Frazer, * Certain 
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clusions also when we find identical customs among peoples 
who have been in contact with one another or even belong 
to the same sphere of culture. 

Even when there can be no doubt as to the source from 
which a certain funeral or mouming rite practised in Morocco 
has been derived, its ultimate origin is obviously not explained 
thereby. Like all other actions and deliberate abstinences, 
thc funeral and mourning rites are of course rooted in mental 
facts, and to explain them one must find out these facts. In 
somc cases the task is easy, in other cases the explanation 
must be more or less conjectural. The motives may often 
be complex. A general motive is the desire to behave in 
accordance with custom; Lucian cynically said that ** the 
feelings of the bereaved party are in fact guided solely by 
custom and convention But the custom itself has a 
psychical origin ; and this may certainly be diffcrent from 
that ascribed to it by the natives thcmselves, or from the 
interpretation given it by Islam. 

Some degree of affectîon for the nearcst relatives is a 
normal sentiment in mankind whenever the members of onc 
family keep together, and if one of them dies sorrow is 
consequently felt by the rest, Weeping, crying, or lamenta- 
tion is a very natural expression of this emotion ; hence 
when ihey occur in the ritual connected with the death of a 
near relative there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
emotional origin of thc rite, however conventional the 
expression of grief may be. Thc ceremonial charactcr of 
the practice is particularly obvious in the wailing of condolers 

Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul in 
The Journal of the Anthrofologiccd InsHtute of Great Britain and 
Irelandt vol. xv. (London, 1886) ; Idem^ The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worshi^ of the Dead (London, 1913-24); Idem^ Folk-Lore inthe 
Old Testamenty vol. iii, (London, 1919), pt. iv. ch. iv. * Cuttings for the 
Dead *; Hartland, The Legend of PerseuSy vol. ii. (London, 1895), ch. 
xiii.; Idemy Rituäl and Belief (London, 1914), * The Philosophy of 
Mouming Clothes * ; Westermarck, The Origin and Develofment of ihe 
Moral IdeaSy vol. ii. (London, 1917), ch, xlv.; Hastings, op, cit, iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911). * Death and Disposal of the Dead ’ ; Samter, 
Geburty Hochzeit und Tod (Leipzig & Berlin, 1911). 

^ Lucian, op, cit. i. 
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and of hired mourners. Speaking of the dismal lamentations 
of women in Algeria, Poiret observcs that “ these very women, 
a moment after, tbrow aside that external appearance of 
thc deepest gricf, talk and laugh together, and after- 
wards return to their former wailings The excessiveness 
of these demonstrations of grief harmonised well with the 
extremely gloomy view which the ancient Semites held 
about death.^ But the noise may also scrve some definite 
object. It may perhaps, like the practice of fumigation,® be 
a means of driving away either evil spirits or the soul of the 
dead person himself. Among some peoples the loud wailing 
is expressly said to expel demons,^ and the Muhammadan 
jtnn are on the one hand fond of molesting dead people 
before they are buried, and on the other hand frightened by 
loud sounds. In ancient-times the deceased may, moreover, 
have been thought to be pleased with the manifestation of 
desperate grief on the part of his friends, although the 
Muhammadan theory is that he will have to suffer for it. In 
any case the wailing also has an honorific character, which is 
shown by the fact that it varies according to rank and social 
statüs, In his description of the wailing over the dead in 
Algeria Poiret says :—“ These cries are proportioned to 
their dignity. When a person mourns for a superior, he 
howls with all his rhight; for an equal, his noise is not quite 
so loud. Chiefs give vent only to a few sighs, unless it be 
for another chief. All this is generally prescribed In 
Morocco, as we have seen, the violent demonstrations of 
grief are influenced by the sex and age of the deceased,® and 
though practised in other cases, may be refrained from on 

^ Poiret, ö/. cii, p. 170. 

® Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p, 605 sqq ,; 
Idemt Aspects ofReligioas Belief and Practice in Babylonia and As^ria, 
p. 365 ; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 185. 

® See infrat p. 526. 

^ vaij Gennep, Les rites de passage (Paris, 1909), p. 217 ; Hartland, 
‘ Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory) in Hastings, op, cit, 
iv. 417 ; Robertson Smith {pp. cit, p. 432 n. 2) made the suggestion that 
shouting in mouming was primarily directed to the drivîng away of evil 
influences. 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 175, 

® The same is the case in Moab (Jaussen, op. cii. p. 100 r^.). 
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the death of a little child.^ Parents have, indeed, good 
reason to be resigned to the loss of their child. The dead 
infant has met with the or misfortune, which would 
otherwise have fallen upon îts father or mother.® Moreover, 
“ the little child will be useful to its parents on the day of 
resurrection **—^-sâbi yénfa' wâldih fë l-a^êra (Fez). It 
will go to Paradise and prepare there a comfortable bed for 
them (Andjra). This is in agreement with the Muhammadan 
tradition that the death of three or two children or even of 
one child will admit the parents into Paradise.® If they are 
resigned to the will of God they will soon have another child ; 
for patience is rewarded by God —Li sbar râbbi i^âllsû 
(Dukkâla).’ 

Connected with the wailing are the customs of rubbing or 
dirtying the face, hair, or clothes with cow-dung, soot, ashes, 
or mud ; of dressing in a dirty old tent-cloth; of girding 
oneself with a rope ; and of scratching or tearing the cheeks, 
the bosom, or the arms to the effusion of blood.* Nobody 
could deny that such actions may be genuine expressions of 
sorrow and therefore also conventional methods of displaying 
this emotion. There is in sorrow a tendency to augment the 
suffcrings.® Spenser says in his Faerie Queene : 

She wilfully her sorrow did augment, 

And offred hope of comfort did despise; 

Her golden lockes most cruelly she rent, 

And scraccht her face with ghastly dreriment 

% 

But here again the conventional expression of grief may be, 
or may have been, at the same time intended to serve as a 
protection against evil influences. Soot is sometimes used 
in Morocco as a prophylactic against jnün^ cow-dung is 
supposed to contain purificatory virtue,® the laceration to the 

^ Sujra^ i. 440. ® Supray i. 607 sq. 

® Al-Buhärï, op. cit, xxiii. 6 (vol. i. 404 sq.) ; Mishkät, v. 7 (vol. i. 
391. 392» 398 sq.), 

* Supra, ii. 437 sqq. 

® Cf Shand, The FoundaUons of Ckaracter (London, 1914), p. 320 
sqg. 

® Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. i. 15. 

^ 'Supra, i. 307. ® Supra, ii. 294. 
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efFusion of blood may perhaps be a method of warding off 
the contagion of death,^ and the dressing in an old tent-cloth 
may serve a similar object. It is no doubt difficult to believe 
that the desire of a sorrowful mind to increase its own 
suffering could directly lead to actions which are at the 
same time intended to avert a danger, but in ritual per- 
formances prophylactic practices may simulate natural mani- 
festations of grief. The deceased, at any rate, may have 
been supposed to be deceived by such counterfeit expressions 
of sorrow in his friends. Robertson Smith maintained that 
the laceration of the flesh among the ancient Semites and 
other peoples was intended to create an enduring blood 
covenant between the living and the dead,® but this hypo- 
thesis is not adequately supported by evidence; ® the 
Semites did not even, like some other peoples,^ let the blood 
come into contact with the corpse. The self-bleedings of 
mourners may in some cases serve the object of refreshing 
the dead with the warm red sap of life ; ® but there is nothing 
to show that the anciént Arabs really looked upon the 
scratching of the face and the body to the effusion of blood as 
a blood offering to the deceased. It was a rite restricted to 
the female mourners; ® and this agrees well with thc 
emotional origin of the rite, 

The cutting of the hair in mourning is likewise regarded 
as a sign of sorrow, and so it may have been from the 
beginning. It occurs hand in hand with thc rites just 
mentioned and has the same general character. Wellhausen 
even suggests that it was a mitigation of the earlier practice 
of tearing the hair.^ But in this case also a practice which is 
readily taken for a natural manifestation of grief may have 
been adopted in ritual performance for a definite purpose, 
namely, to ward off the contagion of death, Hair-cutting 

^ Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perih ofthe Soul (London, 1911), p. 107. 

® Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 322 sq. 

^ Cf. Frazer, FolkrLore in the Old Testament^ iii. 301. 

^ Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii. 321 sqq. 

® Wcstermarck, op. cit, i. 476, ii. 547 ; Frazer, Folh-Lore in the Old 
Tesiofnentt iü. 30t sg, 

® Wellhausen, Peste arabischen Heidenhims, p. i8i. 

^ Ibid. p. 182. 
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is among many peoples used as a means of purification after 
a dcath or on other occasions/ and in Islam, as we have 
seen, the first shaving of the child has a purificatory character.^ 
In Morocco the shorn hair is put on the roof of the house or 
tent or deposited at a shrine or buried in the ground, and 
nowhere, so far as I know, is it dedicated to the dead relative ; 
but among the ancient Arabs it was placed at the grave,® 
and this is still the case among the Arabs of Moab.^ This 
might seem to give some support to the suggestion that the 
cutting of the haîr was intended to strengthen the deceased 
in accordance with thjs notion that a person’s strength is in 
his hair.® But from no part of the world has direct evidence 
been produced in favour of this suggestion, and that the 
offering of hair to the dead had such an object among the 
ancient Arabs seems particularly improbable because thc 
practice was confined to the women.® In affection there is a 
tendency to seek for contact with its object, and a woman who 
deposits her shorn locks on the grave of her dead husband 
or relative therefore performs a rite which may be readily 
explained as the token of an emotion which she is expected 
to feel on that occasion. Another expression of affection,. 
real or feigned, which consists in still more intimate contact 
with the deceased, is the kissing or touching of the corpse. 
But in this case hope of reward may also be present in the 
mind of the mourner : the kiss given to a dead father or 
mother is said to result in a parental blessing or to be accom- 
panied with a prayer for forgiveness.'^ 

Sorrow is represented as the reason why the family of 
the deceased refrain from partaking of food or from busying 
themselves with preparing it; ® and it scems impossible to 
doubt that the loss of appetite which accompanies grief is 
largely at the bottom of the mourning fast, which is found 

^ Frazer, Taboô aiid the Perils of tke Soul, p. 283 sqq. 

^ Supra^ ii, 413. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums^ p. 182; Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studient i. 248. 

^ Jaussen, op. cit. p. 94 ; Musil, op. cit. iii. 427, 

® Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Oîd Testament^ iii. 302 sq. 

® Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 324 n. i. 

’ Supra, ii. 435. ® Supra^ ii. 468, 470. 
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in many difFerent parts of the world.^ But it is also obvious 
that the abstinence from food after a death'is connected with 
superstitious fear.^ The dead body is rcgarded as a seat 
of infection, which defiles an^rthing in its immediate ncigh- 
bourhood, and this infection is of course considered par- 
ticularly dangerous if it is allowed to enter into the bowels. 
The family of the deceased may have to refrain from making 
a fire and eating until the body is buried ; and the same may 
be the case with the other villagers as well, if the death 
occurred in the morning.^ But a more frequent rule is that 
no food must be cooked in the house of mourning, and the 
duration of this taboo may coincide with the period during 
which the soul of the dead person is still supposed to hover 
about earth.^ There is no reason to suppose that the 
abstinence from cooking is a survival of a previous mourning 
fast; it is evidently rooted in the idea that the cooking might 
contaminate the food if done in a polluted house or by a 
polluted individual. We havc noticed that there are persons 
who do not like to partake of food served at a funeral,® and 
that if any portion of the food brought by a neighbour is 
left it is not taken back to his tent but thrown away at some 
placc outside the village.® The custom of drinking the milk 
obtained on the day when the death took place without 
letting it curd, to make butter of it,^ may be duc to fear of 
polluting the churn, although the native explanation is that 
the people do so because they are sorry. A similar reason 
is assigned for the strict taboo imposed on the drinking 
or making of tea,® and this is more likely to bc correct 
considering that tea is looked upon as a luxury. 

The mourners must also refrain from the use of cosmetics 
and soap, from changing and washing their clothes and 
even from washing the face, from shaving the head, from 
whitewashing the house, from having any music there, from * 
celebrating a marriage and even attending one, and from 
visiting friends. A woman on the death of her husband may 

^ See Westcrmarck, op, cii, ii, 298 sqq. 

® Ibid. ii. 303 sqq. ^ Sujira, ii. 466 sq. * Sufira, ii. 468, 470, 

® Suproy ii, 454, 468. ® Supra, ii. 466 ’ Supra, ii. 468. 

* Supra, ii, 467, 468, 470. 
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besides be forbidden to wear coloured garments, tc 
her house, and to take a bath.^ Such abstinences, im^ 
self-neglect or avoidance of enjoyment, are natural es 
sions of grief and may therefore readily lead to ceremL 
rules of mourning. In the mourning of a widow we i- 
also trace the idea that her attachment to her husbai 
should not be broken off at once. For a certain period after 
his death she is prohibited from re-marrying; ^ and some- 
times she wears one of his garments or his rosary or a piece 
of the cloth out of which his shroud was made, partly 
covering her face with it.® But the unusual external appear- 
ance or costume of the widow and other mourners also gives 
notice to the world of their peculiar condition.^ 

The abstinences observed after a death, however, may 
also be precautions against imaginary dangers. Mourners 
are considered to be polluted, more or less in proportion to 
the intimacy of their relationship to the deceased, and his 
widow more than anybody else. The death-pollution with 
which they are aifected is contagious, and they may conse- 
quently be dangerous to others. Should a widow go to see 
any of her 'friends before her périod of mourning has come 
to an cnd, she would probably not be received.® ‘ Moreover, 
unclean individuals are not only a danger to others but, like 
holy persons, they are also themselves in dangcr : they are 
in a delicate condition which imposes upon them various 
precautions.® The abstinences of mourners may partly 
be precautions of this sort; we have noticed that even on 

^ Supra, ii. 470 s^g. ^ Supra^ ii. 473. 

® Supra, ii. 473 sq. For the custom of veiling the face in mourning 
see Hartland, Ritiial and JBelief, p. 251 sqg. 

^ Cf. Hartland, op. cit. p. 235 sqg, Sir James Frazer {Journal of the 
Anthropological Instiiute, xv. 73 ; Folk-Lore in the Old Testament^ i. 
99) has conjectured that mourning costume was originally a disguise 
adopted to protect the surviving relatives from the dreaded ghost of the 
recently departed. In support of this conjecture he quotes two cases in 
which the living are stated to disguise themselves to escape the notice 
of the dead ; but, as.Dr. Hartland observes {pp. cit. p. 255 sqj)^ even this 
scanty evidence is not free from ambiguity. 

® Supra, ii. 473. 

® Cf. Frazer, Tahoo and ihe Ferils ofihe Soul^ pp. 224, ctc.; Wëster- 
marck, op. cit. ii. 307 sq. 
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of a litüe child a transgression of the rule which 
^ the use of cosmetics and soap is supposed to be 
^^P^ded with very serious consequences for the Irans- 

The custom which demands that a guesl who was 
. Ihe house when the death occurred, or who spent there 
ÎJe first night after, shall stay on till the third night has 
passed deserves mention in this connection. If it is not 
observed it îs sometimes said that the guest will carry the 
bas with him to his own home, but sometimes also that a 
woman guest herself or somc other member of her family 
will be aifected by it, or that somebody in the house of 
mourning will soon die. The last-mentioned belief is in 
conformity with the idea that the same would happen if 
anything were removed from the house during ihe first three 
days, except the dead body and whatever is required for 
the burial.^ In other words, the family of the deceased 
would be exposed to danger by a change in their surround- 
ings, as in some cases they would be if they did anything in 
order to change their appearance. 

Like other abstinences incumbenl upon the survivors, 
those from work and sexual intercourse ® may also have a 
mixed origin.^ Inactivity is a natural accompaniment of 
sorrow ; work done before the dead body is buried, or shortly 
after, jnight be supposed to be contaminated by the death- 
pollution ; and at the same time the delicate state of a 
polluted individual may require that he should rest. We 
have seen that work, or certain kinds of work, should be 
avoided on holy days or in holy periods, as bcing unsuccessful 
or even dangerous lo the performer; ® and therc is a close 
affinity between the holy and the unclean. Indeed, I was 
expressly told that should any person in the village work 
before the day of burial has passed, he would have to suffer 
for it,® There may be similar reasons for the taboo imposed 


^ Stipra, ii. 471. ® Su^pra^ li. 469. ® Supra. li. 466, 467, 471. 

^ C/. Westermarck, op. cit, ii. 283, 284, 306. 

® Supra, i. 324. 

® Supra, ii. 467. In Bulgaria there is a belief that if anybody in the 
house of mourning works before the burial, or even on the day after it, 
he wili have chapped hands (Strausz, Die Bulgaren [Leipzig, 1898], 

p* 451 sg,). 
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upon^sexual intercourse. On the one hand, the sexual 
instinct is dulled by grief ; on the other hand, its gralification 
is in various circumstanccs considered to be dangerous 
either to those who indulge in it ^ or to the offspring.^ But 
I have not heard what would happen if this taboo were 
transgressed. 

Closely akin to the riles which are conventional expres- 
sions of sorrow are those which are supposed to benefit the 
deceased eithcr before or after his soul has left the body: 
all ihese rites are, or pretend to be, manifestations of 
affection. I say, pretend to be ; for the desire to benefit the 
dead person, like the sorrow caused by his death, may be 
mixed with other motives, nay, certain rites the sole object 
of whîch was originally to serve the interests of the survivors 
were afterwards interpreted as bcneficial to the dead. I 
have elsewhere pointed out the frequent occurrence of such 
an interpretation in the history of funeral rites ” The dead 
are not only beings whom it is dangerous lo offend and 
useful to please, but they are also very easily duped. No 
wonder therefore that the living are anxious to put the most 
amiable interpretatlon upon their conduct, trying to persuade 
the ghost, as also one another, ihat they do what they do 
for Ats benefit, not for their own 

The kind ofïices of friends begin when a person is dying. 
Water is said to be dripped into his mouth to moisten the 
throat, or honey in order to make death easier, or watcr and 
honey as a safeguard against the devil; * both water and 
barakay as we have seen, are on various occasions used to 
keep off the jnün} Or butter, honey, and water are put 
into the mouth of the dying person in order that he shall 
not die hungry or thirsty. Recitations from the Koran 
make his death easy, and the profession of the faith said in 
front of his face will save him from hell.® According to a 

^ Supra^ i. 388, ii. 4 sq ,; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco (London, 1914), p. 334 sqg, 

^ Sujrat i. 410, ii. 5 ; Westermarck, op, cit. pp. 244, 255, 256, 265 sq.^ 
® Westermarck, Origin and Deve&pment of the Moral Ideas^ iî. 548. 
^ Supra, ii. 434 sq. 

® Suprat i. 311 sqq. 

** Suprot ii. 434 sq. 
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commentary on Sïdï ^alïl, thc latter drives away the cvil 
spirits who come to watch for his last breath.^ 

When the person is dead his friends try in various ways 
to ward ofF evil spirits. The jnün are afraid of light: one 
or Iwo candles are lighted at the place where the dead body 
is lying,® and are kept burning while it is washed even though 
the washing is performed in broad daylight; ® and if the 
deceased remains in his old home overnight the room must 
be illuminated, and somelimes the candles are strewn with 
saltA The evil spirits are afraid of holy words and of steel 
and iron : hence chaptcrs of the Koran or the whole of it are 
recited, or other religious recitatîons made, to ward them ofF 
or to prevent the devil from troubling the dead person; ® 
and an object of stcel or iron is placed on the corpse.® The 
jnün are likewise kept ofF or put to flight by the burning of 
incense in the room where the body is lying/ and the place 
where it is washed is also fumigated and sometimes sprinkled 
with salt.® But if thesc practices protcct the dead against 
evil influences they may at the same time protect the living. 
The fumigation and the sprinkling with salt of the place 
where the corpse is washed in the ^iâina were said to keep 
off the jnün or the liiâL The latter was called a jenn ; but 
elsewhere it is looked upon in a different light. The Ait 
Sâddën, who fumigate the place where the corpse has been 
washed with agal-wood or with benzoin and gum-lemon in 
order to prevent the appearance of the läfyiâL say that this 
is the soul of the dead person, appearing at night like a pillar 
of smoke rising towards the sky and so high that nobody 
can see the top of it. So also the At Ubâijti, who fumigate 
the place in the tent where the person died with white or 
black benzoin and harmel to prevent its being haunted by 
the Ihiâly describe the latter as the soul of the deceased, 
looking like a very tall pillar of smoke which rises as high as 
the rainbow and which appears white to those who have 
been good to the dead person and black to those who have 

^ Sïdî ö/- ciU i. 2. 20. 4 tvoi. i. 294). 

* Supray ii. 436. ® Sujra, ii. 445. ^ Sujra, ii. 451. 

® Sufra, ii. 449 sg SuJ>ra, ii. 451. Supra, ii. 436, 451 

® Supra, ii, 444 sq^ 
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been bad to him, But whether white or black, the 
should be driven away by shooting. Otherwise it will 
produce the same effect as tickling : it will make the person 
to whom it appears laugh, and he will laugh till he dies. 

The objecl of washing the corpse is to remove impurities, 
and the qualifications required of the person who performs 
this act—cleanness and piety or baraka ^—are held to be 
essential lo its efficacy, By stuffing the apertures of the 
body ® defilement or evil influences are prevented from 
entering into it.® The grave-clothes will keep it clean, and, 
besides, are required by decency; ^ Ihey should be seven ® 
on account of the magic virtue ascribed to that number, or 
their number must in any case be an odd one ® because even 
numbers are unlucky. They arc sprinkled with water from 
the well Zemzem ’ on account of its haraka^ and for the 
same reason a few drops of such water are used for ihe 
washing of the body.® 

The deceased is longing for his grave and should therefore 
be buried as soon as possible; but according to another 
opinion it is his family that, contrary to his wishes, are 
anxious to hasten the burial,® and somctimes, on account 
of his unwillingness to leavc this world, he tries to keep 
back those who carry him,^® perhaps because hc was a bad 
man.^^ The Prophet is related lo have said that it is good to 
carry the dead hurriedly to the grave in order that the 
righteous person may reach happiness quickly, and if he 
be a bad man it is well to put wickedness away from oiLe*s 

^ Supra, ii. 443 sq. 2 Supra^ ii. 447. 

® Speaking of thc Arabs of Moab, M. Jaussen observes (öj>. cit. 
P' 97), On fertne . . . toutes les ouvertures du corps ‘ afin de le con- 
server pur *, disent quelques-uns, ' pour empêcher les iinns de s*en 
emparer *, prétendent les autres 

^ In his description of the funeral rites in Tripoli TuUy says (0/. cit, 
p. 91 sg,) that one reason for the great importance attached to the dressing 
of the dead is that they are supposed on Fridays to visit their relatives 
and fricnds in neighbouring graves. 

® Stipra, ii. 447 sqq, ® Sufra, ii, 447 sqq. ^ Supra, ii. 449. 

® Supra, ii. 449. ° Supra, ii, 451 sq, 

10 Supra, ii, 456. There is a similar belief in Moab (Jaussen, op, 
cit. p. 100). 

^ Supra, ü. 456. 
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shoulders.^ The idea that the dead person wants to be 
buried soon and benefits by it has no doubt arisen from the 
wîshes of the living : the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, 
the poor home accommodations of the majority of the people, 
and superstitious dread, all combine to make them anxious 
to gct rid of the corpse as soon as they can.® And fear of 
contagion is also a motive for the hastc with which thc corpse 
is often carried to the grave. In Morocco, as we have seen,® 
the pace varies, but the general rule in Islam is to carry the 
dead quickly to the place of interment.^ 

To take part in the funeral procession, to carry the bier, 
and other acts connected with a funeral which arc performed 
gratuitously, are looked upon as kindnesses shown to the 
deceased. But the performers profil by them : these services 
entail religious reward, and, being pleasing to the survivors, 
are meant to be reciprocated by the latter. The death- 
pollution infecting those who attend a funeral is diluted by 
being spread over a large number, and by being relieved at 
short intervals the bearers become lesa exposed to the con- 
tagion which may be contracted by contact with the corpse.® 
The funeral chant, which is kept up by the procession without 
pause or break, may not only benefit the dead but safeguard 
the living ; and the same may be the case with the recitations 
from the Koran made on various occasions in connection 
with a death. The theory is that the merit of the performance 
is transferred to the soul of the deceased.® Other spiritual 
benefits bestowed upon the dead are the invocation of God*s 
mercy, the recitations of the profession of the faith and the 
Bûrdah or some other religious book, and the prayer for the 
dead, which, according to the traditions, will be accepted.’ 

1 Al'Bubâri, op, cit xxiii. 52 (vol. i. 424 sq) ; Mishkâtj v. 5. i (vol. 
i- 374 )* 

® Cf, Lane-Poole, * Death and Disposal of the Dead (Muhammadan) *, 
in Hastings, ofi. czt iv. 501 ; Pierotti, of. cit p. 342 ; Jaffur Shurreef, 
ôp, cit p. 378. 

® Sttpray ii, 456. ^ Hughes, op, cit p. 44. 

® Cf Doutté, Misstons a%t Maroc—En iribu^ p, 230 sq. 

® Cf Lane, Arabian Sociefy in ihe Middle Äges^ p. 78 ; Jaffur 
Shurreef, op. cit p. 285. 

7 Miskkât^ V. s. I (vol. i. 377 )- 
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The practices of taking the bier to the mortuary chapel 
attached to a mosque,^ of turning the face of the deceased 
when laid in his grave ®—as on some previous occasions ®— 
towards Mecca, and of instructing him whal to say to the 
examining angels,^ are all intended to contribute to his 
comfort. For a similar purpose the dead are buried in the 
vicinity of a shrine. 

When the deceased has been laid in his place of rest it is 
an act of kindness to him, which will be rewarded, to throw 
earth into the grave ® or to help to fill it.® The earth which 
the/^^z keeps in his hand while saying the prayer or reciting 
a chapter of the Koran, and which he then either places 
underneath the head of the corpse or strews on the dead 
person*s face and shroud, must be particularly beneficial 
to him; this is proved by the fact that sprinkling with 
Zemzem water may serve as a substitutc.'^ But carc must 
be takcn to prevent the earth from pressing upon the body,® 
because the latter is still conscious of pain.° The number of 
boards or stones which are for this purpose placed over thc 
recess in which it is lying must be an odd one or seven.^® 
Among various peoples the customs of burying the dead 
and of providing the graves with mounds, tombstones, or 
enclosures, are avowedly intended to prevent the dead from 
walking,^^ and similar intentions have been ascribed to early 
Semites.^^ The Moors jokingly say that the Jews put big 
stones on their graves lest the dead should get up and walk, 
whereas their own dead never do such a thing. It should 
bc remembered that the putrefactive process itself is a suffi- 
cient motive for disposing of the dead body in some way or 
other, and that burial and the covering of the grave with 

^ Su^ra, ii. 456. ^ Supra, ii. 458. ® Supra, ii. 435, 453. 

* Supra, iî. 464 sq. ® Supra, ii. 459. ® Supra, ii. 464. 

^ Supra, ii. 457 sq. ^ Supra, îi. 458. 

® See Hughes, op. cit. p. 150. Supra, ii. 458 sq. 

^ Frazer, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xv. 64 ^qq. ; 
Preuss, Die Begrâbnharten der Ämerikaner und Nordostasiaten (Königs- 
berg, 1894), p. 292 sq. ; Westermarck, Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, ii. 543 sq. 

Jastrow, Aspects af Religious Bdief and Praciice in Babylonla 
and Assy>riat p. 361 sq. 
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earth or stones protect the body from being devoured by 
beasts or birds. Muhammadans are anxious to afford to 
their dead such protection,^ and both in Morocco ® and 
elsewhere ® are expressly said to make use of stones and thorny 
branches for this purpose. So also the ancient Arabs took 
special care to construct the grave so that it could not be 
violated by the hyenas.^ The sprinkling of the grave with 
henna,® and the smearing of its headstone with a mixture of 
henna,' water, and ^ dried and poundcd roses and pinks ® 
may also be mentioned among the kindnesses shown to the 
dead. 

The custom of pouring water over the grave has been 
interpreted by Goldziher as a method of protecting the dead 
person from evil spirits ; ^ but I can find no direct evidence 
supporting this suggestion, aîthough water was sometimcs 
used among the ancient Arabs,® as it is still in Morocco,® as 
a protection against demoniacal influences. It seems to me 
more probable that the water which was pourcd ovcr graves 
was, largely at least, meant to provide the dead with drink. 
The Arabs thought that the departed souls wcrc thirsty,^® 
and sometimes they poured wine over the graves of their 
friends.^^ One motive assigned in Morocco for the practice 
of dripping water into the mouth of a dying person is that 
it prevents him from feeling thirsty when he departs this 
life, which would be bad for him,^® It is sometimes said that 
water is poured on the grave because " the grave is thirsty ", 
and that it is drunk by somebody—by the deceased or by 

^ Stipray ii, 498 

® Supra, îi. 461; Destaing, Éfude sur le dialecte berbkre des Aît 
Seghrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. li. 

® Poiret, op, cit. p. 171 (Algeria); d’Arvieux, op, cit, p. 267 (Carmel); 
Polak* op, cit, i. 363 sq. (Persia). 

* Nöldeke, * Arabs (Ancient) in Hastings, op, cit. i. (Edinburgh, 

1908), p. 673. 

® Suprüi ü, 481. ® Suprut ii. 480. 

^ Goldziher, in Archiu für Jieiigionswissenschaft, xiii. 42 sqq. 

® Supra, i. 375, ® Supra^ i. 313 sq, 

Welîhausen, Resie arabischen HeideniumSt pp. 182, 185. 

^ Ibid, p. 182 ; Goldzîher, in Ärchiv für Reîigionswissenschaft^ xiii. 

44 n. 3. 

Suprat ii. 435- 
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angels ; ^ or that when the water quenches the thirst of the 
ants it is as though it were dmnk by the dead person.® Thc 
dead appear to their’friends in dreams, complaining of hunger 
or thirst, and the latter have to give alms in consequence.® 
To distribute drinking water among the poor is a favourite 
mode of charity on behalf of departed relatives, particularly 
on the 'äïéra day, when water is also frequently poured over 
graves. If alms are not given at the cemetery on that day, 
the dead will suffer from hunger and thirst and weep in their 
graves. If parents who have lost a child distribute small 
jars to children to fill with water and drink from, the dead 
child will reward them on the day of resurrection by offering 
them the jars filled with water. It is also said that bottles 
of water are placed on the graves so that the dead shall be 
able to quench their thirst on the same occasion.^ We havc 
previously noticed that side by side with the water-jar in old 
Babylonian tombs there is a bowl,® which was evidently 
intended to serve.as a drinking vessel. The Berbers of 
Tidikelt, who put at thc headstone a pitcher on the burial 
of a man and a pipkin on that of a woman, maintain that 
the former will be used by the dead person in drinking and 
the latter-in the preparation of food.® In Palestine the 
hollows scooped in the top of the tombs are for gathering 
of rainwater for the souls of the departed to drink In 
his essay on the funeral customs of Tunis M. Loir writes, 
“ Au pied du mausolée se trouve une petite excavation 
destinée â recevoir les eaux du ciel pour abreuver les oiseaux, 
forme sous laquelle peut s*être incarnée râme d*un croyant ® 
The custom of pouring water over a grave, however, may 
also perhaps be connected with an idea that the deceased 
is still in need of an ablution.^ This is suggested by the case 

^ Sufrat ii. 459 sg. ® Supra, ii. 459. ® Supra, 5 i. 484. 

^ Supra, ii. 481 sqg, ® Supra, ii. 499. 

® Voinot, Le Tidikelt 1909)1 P- 112. 

Baldensperger, * Peasant Folklore of Palestine in PalesHne 
Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for i8g3 (London), p. 217. 

® Loir, loc. cit, p. 338. 

® Cf. Pfannenschmid, Germanische Emtafeste im keidnischen und 
christlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1878), p. 167 ; Sartori, in Zeiischrift des 
Vereins für Volhshundet xviii. 367, 377. 
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in which any water which was left from the occasion when ihe 
body was washed is taken to the remetery and poured over 
the grave together with other water.^ 

Old Arab poets often cxpress the wish that the graves of 
their friends may be watered with abundant rain, whilst a 
curse sometimes takes the form of a prayer that no rain may 
fall upon the grave of the individual concerned. The water 
is said to refresh the dead or their bones, or reference is made 
to the verdure with which the grave is to be covered.® 
Goldziher maintains ihat these ideas are later interpretations 
of a custom the original object of which was to protect the 
dead from evil influences. But might not the notion that 
the dead are refreshed with water be more naturally explained 
by the belief that they were in need of drink or perhaps also 
of a bath ? At the same time water is the source of life, and 
the verdure brought forth by it may have been supposed to 
have some sympathetic effect upon the dead, imparting to 
them vital energy. A similar idea may account for the 
custom of placing myrtle sprigs, fresh palm- or palmetto- 
leaves, or flowers underneath the body ® or on the top of the 
grave.* This explanation was in fact spontaneously given 
me by a native scribe, who also emphasised that the bamboo 
cane with which the dead body is measured and which is 
afterwards laid on the grave should be fresh so as to instil 
life into the body.® 

^ Sîipra^ ii. 459, 

® Goldziher, in Archiv filr Religioftswissensckaftt xiii. 20 sgg ,; 
Nöldeke, lac, cit p. 672; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heideniums^ 
p. 182. ® Supra, ii. 453, 454, 458. 

^ Supra, ii. 80, 461, 480-483, 511^^. A writer on Morocco says that 
women on Fridays, when the soul is supposedto return to the body,“spread 
the Graves with sweet Flowcra and green Boughs on purpose to refresh 
it, and to adorn the Grave ” (Addison, West Barhary [Oxford, 1671], 
p. 206), Cf, Crowfoot, op, cit p, 27, Goldziher suggests (in Archiv 
für Religionswissenschaft, xiiî. 43) that the idea of relieving the suffer- 
ings of the tortured dead by planting’ pieces of a broken palm-branch 
on their graves (see stipra, ii. 511 sq^ is an Islamic interpretation of “ the 
andent belief that the moist element affords protectîon against the evil 
spirits M. Doutté {Merrâkech, p. 364; cf ibid, p, 104), again, 
explains the custom of planting flowers on tombs by the belief “ que 
Fâme passe dans ces végétaux et y souffre moins 

® Siipra, ii. 460 sq» 
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As the water rites are sometimes expressly said to provide 
the dead with drink, so the eating rites are associated with 
their need of food. We have seen that the dead feel hunger 
as well as thirst, and that almsgiving^ is in some cases neces- 
sary to gratify their needs.^ Like offerings made to gods,® 
so also offerings made to the dead ® have among many 
peoples become alms given to the poor, and in Muham- 
madanism ^ as well as in early Christianity ® such alms are 
considered to confer merit upon the deceased.® The alms 
are really given by him because the offerings were made to 
him ; ’ very frequently they are distributed at the grave or 
even put on the top of it. But there are also obvious traces 
of the idea that the dead person himself partakes of the 
food eaten ceremonially in connection with his death, whether 
the meal takes place at the grave or in his old home. The 
loaf of bread given to the children befofe thc burial is said 
to remove the earth from his mouth.® The funeral supper is 
called **the gulp of earth”, ® or "the supper of earth”,^® 
The deceased is actually said to join in it/^ and if it were 
omitted he would have earth in his mouth.^® The same would 
happen if there were no meal at the grave on the third day/® 
and this meal is sometimes called ** the supper of the dead 
one When the ants eat the pieces of bread and the dried 
fruit which for this purpose are put into the earth at the head 
of the grave, it is as thougk the dead person ate them.^® How 
closely he is associated with the insects in his grave also 

^ Supra, ii. 482, 484. 

® Westermarck, Origin and Develofment of ike Moral Idea&^ i. 565 
sqq. 

® Ibid. ii. 550 sqq. 

^ Lane, Modern Egypüans^ p. S30; Daumas, op. cit p. 143 (Algeria). 

® Uhlhorn, christliche LiebesiäHgkeit, i. (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 281 < 

® As to the popularity of dried figs in almsgiving on behalf of the 
dead I was told in Dukkâla that there is merit in every seed. 

^ In Palestine the pladng of cooked food on the grave for the poor 
is supposed to be reckoned in the other world “ as though done by the 
dead person, and so adding to his merit ” (Wilson, Peasani Life in the 
Holy Lanâ^ p. 159), 

® Supraj ii. 466. ® Supra^ ii, 467. Supra^ ii. 468, 

Supra, ii. 467 sq. Supra, ii. 466 sq. Supra^ ii. 477. 

Supra^ ii. 476. Supra, ii. 477. 
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appears from the words uttered by the women of Tangier 
when they leave the gravc of a dead relative after paying a 
visit to it:— Ällâh irâkmâk u yërham d-dúda lli klâf 
mênnëk^ ** May God be merciful to you and to the worms 
which ate of you 

The deceased is able to join in the meals arranged by his 
friends because his röh% or soul, does not go away at once, 
and, after doing so, comes back on special occasions. It 
stays in the grave till the afternoon of the third day and then 
proceeds to the Bârzah, or limbo in which the souls spend the 
time between death and the resurrection.^ Three days are 
the proper period of rest for a traveller,^ and, as the Prophet 
said, the grave is the first stage of the journey to eternity ® 
But there are also other opinions as to the whereabout of the 
soul after it has departed from the body. At Tangier I was 
told it remains in the grave for forty days and only then 
goes to the Bârzah, though the women say that it stays in the 
house for thc first three days. The Iglfwa believe that the 
deceased visits his old home on the third day, but without 
being seen by anybody. At Aglu his soul is said to come back 
to the body in the grave diuring the first eight days. I have 
also heard that it will be back there on the fortieth day ; and 
on this day, too, food is distributed at the grave. The dead 
are said to visit their former homes on Thursdays, though 
nobody can see them (Tangier, Andjra) ; and in Andjra 
their families should therefore have good food for supper 
every Thursday. The soul of a dead person is, moreover, 
supposed to be in his grave every Friday (Ulâd Bú*äzîz, Ait 
Warain), or to come there on Thursday at ^âsar (Tangier, 
Bni *Äro§)—some people say as early as Thursday morning 
(Ait Wäryâger) or on Wednesday at ^âsar (Andjra)—and 
leave it on Friday at 'âsar (ikid., Ait Wäryâger) or sunset 
(Tangier) or as soon as the grave has been visited by members 
of the family (Bni 'Ärof), At Tangier it is believed that the 

^ As to the Islamic ideas about the Barzah (meaning a " bar 
which are based on a passage of the Koran (xxiii. 102), see Hughes, 
op. cit. p. 38 sq, 

® Supra^ i. 542, 547. Cf, Trumbull, op, cit p. 177. 

® Miskkâtt L S. 2 (vol. i. 41). 
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soul is in the grave from daybreak till sunset on the *ä^úra 
and ‘Arafa days and between the daybreaks of the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh of Ramadân ; and elsewhere also 
it is supposed to be thcre on occasions when it is the custom 
for the 'relatives of the deceased to visit his grave. His soul 
can see them, though they do not see the soul, and it is sorry 
if they do not come to the grave. 

There are similar ideas among the Muhammadans of 
the East. Among them also we find the belief that the 
spirit of the deceased remains with, or hovers over, the body 
for three days.^ Speaking of the diverse opinions of the 
Moslems respecting the state of souls in the interval between 
death and the judgement, Sale observes :—“ Some say they 
stay near the sepulchres, with liberty, however, of going 
wherever they please ; which they confirm from Mohammed*s 
manner of saluting them at their graves, and his affirming 
that the dead heard those salutations as well as the living, 
though they could not answer. . . . Others say they stay 
near the graves for seven days; but that whither they go 
afterwards is uncertain At Ma'än in Moab the spirit 
of the deceased is supposed to rove about the grave for seven 
days, to come back and rejoice when a sacrifice is oifered 
there, and to visit its old home from time to time.® Among 
the Muhammadans of India, who every day for forty days 
place a new earthcnware tumbler filled with water, with or 
without a wheaten cake, on the spot where the deceased 
departed this life, ” some foolish women believe that on the 
fortieth day the soul of the dead leaves the house, if it has 
not done so previously ; and if it has, it returns to it on that 
day ^ The Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier 
region between Afghanistan and Hindustan, like some of the 
Moors, believe that the spirits of the departed revisit their 
earthly homes on Friday eve; hence the mother of the 
house cooks some choice food for them on that occasion and 
sends it to the mosque before dark, since it is considered 

^ Trumbull, op, cit. p. 177. 

® Sale, The Preliminary Discourse (preceding his translation of the 
Koran)t sec, iv. (London, 1888, p. 60 

® Jaussen, oJ>. cit p. IP3, * JafFur Shurreef, cit p. 287, 
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proper that the spirits should be able to return to their graves 
in daylight.^ Lane states that it is a general belief that the 
souls of the faithful visit their respective graves every Friday.® 
** According to some they return to their bodies on Friday, 
after the period of the afternoon prayers, and on Saturday 
and Monday; or on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; 
and remain until sunrise ® The country people of 
Palestine, who go and sit among the graves on Thursdays, 
believe that the spirits of the dead are theye on those days.^ 
In Algeria ** les Arabes sont persuadés que lorsqu*ils visitent 
les tombes des défunts, les âmes de ceux-ci en sortent pour 
se tenir avec eux 

The meals connected with a death, however, are hardly 
explained in full by the dead person’s need of food. Some 
of them, as we have seen, have the character of almsgiving— 
to which much religious importance is attached by Islam— 
on behalf of the deceased. Others, which are partaken of 
by his old friends, are farewell banquets given in his honour ; 
and his family may also feel the need of, and find consolation 
in, the company of their relatives and friends. It has, 
moreover, been suggested that such meals serve the purpose 
of strengthening the ties which unite the villagers or kinsmen, 
who have lost a member of their group. M. van Gennep 
observes:—“ Les repas consécutifs aux funérailles et ceux des 
fêtes commémoratives , . - ont pour but de renouer entre 
tous les membres d’un groupement survivant, et parfois avec 
le défunt, la chaîne qui s’est trouvée brisée par la disparition 
d’un des chaînons. Souvent un repas de cet ordre a lieu 
aussi lors de la levée du deuil 

A peculiar kind of food offering, though more apparent 
than real, is the milk which a mother presses from her 
breast into a snail-shell to put on the head of her dead child 
at the burial. In the word she utters she pretends to give 

^ Thorburn, op. cit, p. 148. 

* Cf, Tully, op. cit p. 91 (Tripoli); Pananti, op. cit p, 217 (Algeria), 
® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages^ p. 265. 

* Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, p. 160, 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op. cit, p. 220. 

® van Gennep, op. cit p. 235. 
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to the infant its due, but according to the native explanation 
she only performs a magic rite intended to make her breasts 
dry ; ^ and it is doubtful if the rite in question ever had any' 
other meaning. There is a counterpart to it in Tanembar 
and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, where the mother on 
the death of a child under two years of age milks her breast 
into its mouth.® This has been interpreted as a genuine 
food offering ; ® but similar rites may spring from different 
motives in different cases, 

According to Pidou de Saint Olon, who wrote a book on 
Morocco at the end of the seventeenth century, meat is laid 
on the graves and money and jewels are buried with the dead, 

“ that they may not want in the next world the conveniences 
they had in this ^ A still earlier writcr, Diego de Torres, 
speaks of the practice of burying money and jewels wîth the 
dead as widespread ; ® and M. Doutté asserts that nowadays 
" on inhume quelquefois un enfant ou une femme avec ses 
bracelets et autres bijoux I have not myself heard of 
the existence of any such practice, but on the contrary I 
have been emphatically assured that the only things ever 
buried with a dead person are his rosary and the msâula^ or 
paper containing the answers he should give to the examining 
angel, and that if he wears round his finger a ring which 
cannot be removed otherwise, the finger has to be cut off 
(Tangier). But we have noticed that other kinds of property 
are sometimes offered to the dead, though the offerings can 
hardly be called generous. On the interment of a woman the 
skin-sack which she had under her head when she died is 
deposited behind the headstone of the grave, but only after 
it has been made as valueless as possible,'^ And if a dead 
person appears in a dream sighing for the property he left 

^ Su^ra^ ii. 458. 

^ Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen iusscken Selebes en Pafiua 
(*s-Gravenhage, 1886), p. 306. 

® Hartland, in Hastings, ofi. cii, iv. 428. 

* Pidou de St. Olon, The Present State of the Emfire of Morocco 
(London, 1695), p. 54. 

® Diego de Torres, Relacion del origen f sucesso da los Xarifes 
(Sevilla, 1586), p. 264. 

® Poutté, Merrâkechj p. 363. ’ Supray ii. 460. 
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behind, the only thing he gets is a peg from his old 
tent.^ 

The custom of making the funeral of an unmarried 
person resemble a wedding ^ should also be mentioned among 
the rites intended to benefit the dead. It is a substitute for 
marriage. And marriage, as we have seen, is looked upon 
as a religious duty, and of a grown-up man who dies a 
bachelor it is said that he does not find the road to Paradise 
but will rise again with the evil spirits.® 

Some of the rites are of a distinctly honorific character. 
Foremost among these is the praise bestowed on the deceased 
while he is still lying in his old home, The trilling of the 
zgârW when the body -of an old man is carried out of the 
house is a mark of reverence.^ A bîer must be attended on 
fbot,® and any one who is sitting when a funeral convoy is 
coming should rise and remain standing until it has passed.® 
Thûse who visit a gravc should be dressed in their best 
clothes; they must be sexually clean and remove their 
slippers before entering the cemetery.^ A graveyard has the 
character of a mosque. 

The survivors must also take care to prevent people from 
causing harm to their dead friend. His charms are deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier, Dukkâla, Ait Sâddën, Iglfwa, Aglu), 
or hung up in an inaccessible place or put into a hole in the 
wall (Iglfwa), or kept in the house (Fez), or buried in the 
ground though not in the grave, or, better still, burned 
(Tangier, Ait Sâddën). This is done in order that nobody 
may get hold of them or tread on or step over them, There 
may bc a similar motive for the custom of placing the bamboo 
cane with which the body was measured on the grave, or of 
breaking it and putting the pieces there ; ® in Andjra I was 
told that if anybody should take away the measure the dead 
person would beat him with it. To walk upon or pass over 
a grave is forbidden by Islam; ® it is supposed to be bad 

^ Suprat ii, 484 sg. ® Supra, ii. 448, 4 S 3 ^ 99 * ® Supra, i. 46 sg. 

^ Supra^ ii. 45^. . ® Supra^ ii. 497. 0 Supra, ii. 457,497. 

’ Supra, ii. 483. ® Suprat ü. 460. 

® Miskkâtt V. 6. 2 (vol. i. 585) ; Sïdï Halïl, op. cit, i. 2. 20. 14 
(vol, i. 321). 
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both for the deceascd and for the transgressor (Tangier). 
Nobody must sit on the top of a grave ; to do so would be 
as objectionable as to sit on the dead person*s sfcomach, and 
he would dislike it. He also prefers that anybody who sits 
down at his grave should face him, so as not to have to turn 
his head (ibid.), Jews are not permitted to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, nor should Christians be allowed to ^-.jj^ere, 
because the dead are troubled if an infidel trespasses on thsij^ 
place of rest.^ 

Besides practices which are, or are pretended to be, 
expressions of sorrow and such as are regarded as beneficial 
to the dead, there are others which are plainly and without 
pretext intended to protect the living from evil influences. 

When a person is at the point of death, or as soon as life 
appears extinct, his eyes and mouth are closed, lest somebody 
clse of his family or kin should die.® Similar motives are 
assigned for these customs elsewhere.® Sartori*s suggestion 
that they were originally intended to prevent the departed 
soul from returning to the body * may possibly derive support 
from the belief that if a person dies with his eyes open his 
soul goes out through the eyes, and if he dies with his mouth 
open through the mouth (Tangier). By binding up the jaws ® 
the mouth is kept closed. Among some peoples the big toes, 
feet, legs, thumbs, or hands of the body are tied together 
for the obvious or avowed purpose of preventing the dead 
from troubling the living.® But a conjecture that the 
customs of tying together the big toes or ankles and the 
thumbs of the deceased in Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries ^ have had a similar origin would not be borne out 
by the ideas nowadays held there about the dead, nor by 

^ Cf. Addison, op. cit. p. 208; Windus, A Jotirmy to Mequinez 
(London, 1725), p. 54; Lempriëre, A Tour from Gibraltar to . . , 
Morocco (London, 1793), p. 341 ; DruTnmond Hay, Wesiern B&rbary 
(London, 1844), p. 3. On the other hand I was told that îf a Muham- 
madan walks on a Jewish grave he gives relief to the infidel in it, who 
is in torture, and that for this reason he should keep away from the grave. 

® Supra^ ii. 435. 

® Wuttke, op. cit. § 725, p. 458 ; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch^ i. 131 
sq. (Germany). 

* Sartori, Sitte und Brauch^ i. 132 n. 2. ® Supra^ ii. 435, 447. 

® Rosén, op. cit. p. 163 sqq. ^ Supra^ ii. 435,447, 491, 
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anything we know of ancient Arab or Berber beliefs. We 
have seen that in Morocco the bandages are untied at the 
burial.^ But it is sometimes said that if the toes werc not 
tied together somebody else in the house or tent would die.® 

Many of che rites besides those already discussed are 
obviously or presumably intended to ward ofF the pollution 
of death. The mattresses are removed from the room in 
which a person dies,^ evidently to avoid infection, Every 
mattress in the house has its cotton cover takcn ofF. The 
carpets on the floors are replaced by mats brought from a 
mosque, The people drink watcr from vessels specially 
bought for this occasion, and after eating they do not wash 
their hands but wipe them with a handkerchief ^—^presumably 
in order to avoid polluting thc vessels ordinarily used for 
these purposes, And the women guests do not remove their 
hîyâk^ as they do in other cases,^ perhaps because they regard 
them as a means of protection. At thc same time it was 
pointed out to me with reference to these and some other 
customs that the ordinary habits of life are changed at a 
funeraL Hand in hand with efforts to avoid the contagion 
of death in particular cases there seems to be the feeling that 
a deviation from the usual mode of life after a death will 
serve as a safeguard for the future, because the similarity of 
habits might carry with it a repetition of the fateful event, 
The danger of such a similarity is particularly accentuated in 
the rule that practices which are characteristic of a funeral 
should be avoided on other occasions : if a mattress were left 
without a covering at any other time somebody in the house 
would soon die, and honey must not be served at a wedding 
because it is regularly eaten at a funeral.® 

Immediately on the death of a person any little child who 
is in ihe house is removed to another place.^ One reason 
given for this custom is that infants can hear the talk and 
crying of the dead and, as I was told by a man from the Ait 
Wardin, would go mad or die in consequence, But it seems 
that their delicacy, which makcs them particularly exposed 

^ Supra^ ii. 458. ^ Supra, ii. 435. ® Supra, ii, 436. 

* Supra, ii. 468 ® Supra, ii, 469. ® Supra, i. 602 sq. 

’ ii. 434 - 
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to the death-contagion, also has something to do with the 
custom. It is likewise said that before the deceased is carried 
out ûf the house the animals are removed from the yard, 
because they would be sorry when they heard his weeping ; ^ 
that animals can hear it though men can not, was an old 
Arab belief.® But I was also told that animals must not be 
allowed to come near a corpse because it would be bad for 
them ; ® and ihe animal which carries the body to the shrine 
where it is to be washed has the belt of a woman tied round 
its neck so as not to be aflfected by the of the dead person.^ 
Grinding may be prohibited in a village where there is a 
death, and even in neighbouring villages, so as to escape 
contamination ; or the wheat which is distributed among 
the relatives of the deceased is only ground between ^âsar 
and sunset, when grinding is otherwise avoided,® presumably 
because it is considered to be in some measure polluted by 
death and therefore unfit to be ground at the same time as 
other corn, or also in accordance with the principle which 
requires a change of habits at a funeral. 

For fear of contagion the fql of the village, instead of 
washing the corpse with his own hands, sometimes prefers 
pouring out the water, leaving it to somebody else to do the 
washing,® It is injurious to come into contact with water 
which has been used for such a purpose ; and if a fowl 
drinks of it and afterwards drinks from a vessel used by the 
inmates of the house, the latter will suffer harm.’ The 
vessels which have been employed for the washing of the body 
are also defiled, and have to be disposed of. In Fez, where 
I was told that the water with which a corpse has been 
washed must not be trodden upon because it would make the 
deceased angry, the idea that such water is polluted never- 
theless shows itself in the custom of getting rid of the broom 
with which it was swept away,® 

The widespread custom of carrying out the body through 
some ûther aperture than the entrance of the dwelling, 

^ Supra^ ii. 454. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arahischen Heideniums^ p. i86. 

® Supra^ ii. 455. * Supra^ ii. 444. ® Stiprawi 

^ Svpra^ ii. 443 ^ Supra, ii. 446. 8 SupraMt 4^6 
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which I have only found axnong one tribe in Morocco/ 
has generally been interpreted as a means of preventing ihe 
ghost from finding his way back to the old home ; but, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere,® various facts indicate thal it 
also may have sprung from a desire to keep ihe ordinary exil 
free from pollution. Sometimes the door of the house must 
not be used by living persons who are regarded as unclean, 
such as mourners, girls at puberty, and men who have 
polluted themselves by partaking of human flesh ; whilst in 
other instances ordinary people are prohibited from using a 
door through which a sacred person has passed, obviously 
because contact with his sanctity is considered dangerous. 
Atnong the Arabs in olden days those who were returned 
from Mecca entered their houses not by the door but by a 
hole made in the back wall; ® this practice, however, was 
forbidden by Muhammad.^ The dcad body of Mûläi 
1 -y^sgn was taken into Rabat through a hole which had been 
bored in the town wall for this purpose, the general rule 
being that the corpse of a person who has died in the country 
cannot be brought into a Moorish town. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Ulâd Bû*äzîz takc out thc corpse through 
an aperture in the back of the tent in order to prevent the 
dead person from revisiting his old home ; on the contrary, 
such an idea would be quite foreign to Moorish conceptions 
about the dead. 

When the bier has been carried out it is raised three times, 
so that the bas shall not remain in the house and cause the 
death of another of its inhabitants.® When the funeral pro- 
cession passes a house watcr is thrown from it on the bier 
and the men who are carrying it, or poured on thc road in 
front of the procession, If thc people in the house are having 
a meal they stop eating ; we have noticed how easily food is 
polluted by the contagion of death. If there is a sick person 
in a house passed by the bier he will die, and if there is a 

^ Stipra^ ii. 454. 

® Westennarck, Origin and Development of the Moral IdeaSj ii. 
537 sg. 

® Palmer, in The SacredBooks ofihe East^ vi. (Oxford, 1 880), p. 37 n. i. 
Cf Welîhausen, Beste arabischen HeideniumSt p. 132 sg, 

^ Koran^ ii. 185. ® Supra^ ü. 454 
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■woman in childbed either she or the child will die. When 
the boys in the street see the procession coming they cover 
their heads at oncc so as not to be affccted -with ringworm.^ 
Thc hâyêk with which the body was covered is sprinkled with 
water at the grave. When the grave has been filled the 
sextons, and sometîmes the other men as well, wash their 
hands over it, and the hoes are likewise washed.® For three 
days they are not used for any kind of work, and the same is 
the case with any basket and spade employed for the digging 
or filling ûf the grave. Nor must the hoes be taken into a 
house or tent for three days, or they are put on the roof of the 
house and left there for the same period ; and so are the 
wooden implement with which the earth was pushed into 
the grave and the net in whîch the body was carried to the 
cemetery in case there was no bier in the village.® Among 
the At Ya'la, in the neighbourhood of Ujda, nobody but 
perchance an immigrant from another tribe would lend his 
hoe lo another person for the purpose of digging a grave. 
In Morocco, as among many peoples in different parts of 
the world,* the tools with which. the grave is made are 
regarded as contaminated with death. The same is the case 
with the bier, which is left at the grave till the third day or 
until it is required for another funeral.® 

When the people leave the cemetery they must not go 
back the same way as they came. Though it is said that 
the merit in their steps to the grave would be cancelled by the 
homeward steps along the same route,® I have little doubt 
that the real motive for the custom is a desire to avoid the road 
which was defiled by the corpse; this is certainly suggested 
by similar practices on some other occasions.'^ Those who 

^ Su^raj ii. 456 sq, ® Supra^ ii. 460. ® Su^rat ii. 463. 

* Hartland, iti Hastings, op, cit iv. 431. 

® Sîipra^ ii, 462 sq, ® Stipra^ ii. 463. 

’ Supra, i. 506, ii. 114. According to the Zoroastrian Vendîdâd 
(viii. 14 sqq, \The Sacred Books of the East^ iv., Oxford, 1895, p. 99]) 
a spirit of death is breathing alL along thc way which a corpse has 
passed ; hence no man, no flock, no being whatever that belongs to the 
world of Ahura Mazda is allowed to go that way until the deadly breath 
has been blown away to hell (see aiso Darmesteter, * Introduction to the 
Vendîdâd \ in The Sacred Books of the East^ iv. [Oxford, 1880], p. 
Ixxiv sq,). 
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have attended a burial may let the pollution evaporate by 
walking about for a while before they enter their dwellings. 
Or they must necessarily return to the house or tent of 
mourning, -which seems to absorb the bqs ; for if they first 
wcnt to any other place, including their own home, they 
would pollute it. They may also have to purify themselves 
on their return to the dead person’s tent by touching flour. 
On their way home they must not enter anybody clse’s 
dwelling, as this would carry cvil with it; and the same 
is the case with persons who have been guests in the house 
of mourning.^ It is of course for fear of contagion that a 
corpse must not be brought into a town.® 

A death may be supposed to lead to another death not 
only because the corpse is regarded as a seat of contagion 
but because the failure to observe a certain rule, or some 
other untoward event, at the funeral suggests another funeral 
to come. The food with which the scribes are scrved before 
the body is carried away must be taken to thcm in onc dish 
at a time only, and the empty dishes must likewise bc removcd 
one by one, lest there should be anothcr death in the house 
before long.® Among the Uîâd Bû'äzîz the séks’Ci served 
at the funeral supper must not be cooked twice, as there 
otherwise would soon be another funeral supper; just as 
among the same tribe the sêksû at a wedding must not be 
cooked twice lest the husband should take another wife. 
If the funeral procession stops on the way to the cemetery 
there will be another death in the village—it may be waiting 
for another corpse, or the fresh start may mean another 
funeral procession ; and any accident which happens to the 
bier is likewise a portent of another death.^ The board on 
which the body was washed must be carried out of the room 
before the bier with the dead body.® When the latter has 
been lowered into the grave the number of boards placed 
above it must not exceed seven. While the grave is being 
filled two hoes must not knock against each other. All the 
stones which were brought to the cemetery must find place 
in the row which is made round the mound, and no stone must 

^ Supray ii. 463. ® Supra, ii. 542 ® Supra, ii. 450. 

* Supra, ii, 456. ® Supra, ii. 454. 
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be laid on the top of another.^ The bier must be taken 
back to the mosque upside down.® If any one of these rules 
were not observed there would soon be anothcr death in the 
family or the village : the washing board left behind would 
be waiting for another corpse, the hoes knocking against 
each other and the superfluous board or stone would, as it 
were, be calling for another grave, the bier would be ready 
for another funcral. Similar ideas are no doubt connected 
wilh thc custom of reversing the heads of the hoes with which 
the grave was dug; ® and with the very compulsory rules 
that before the prayer is said the body must be laid on the 
carlh which has been dug up from the grave,^ and that 
subsequently all the earth which was dug up whcn the grave 
was made must be put over the corpse.® At Fez I was told 
that if a person dies on a Thursday at so early an hour that 
he can be buried on the same day, he will soon have a follower 
among the other members of the family living in the house. 
I heard no cxplanation of this belief, but it is pei*haps 
connected with the idea that it is good for a person to die on 
the evening of that day, a little before sunset or later, in 
which case he is buried on Friday morning. 

A large number of funeral and mourning rites among 
peoples in different parts of the world have been interpreted 
by students of customs as methods of protecting the living 
from the attacks or unwelcome visits of the dead man*s ghost. 
Some of these rites are in my opinion equally well or better 
explained as means of warding off the pollution of death,® 
but in other cases the theory is substantiated by actual native 
beliefs. The only funeral rite in Morocco which I have found 
associated with fear of the dead person's soul is the fumigation 
of the place where he died or where his body was washed 
among the Berbers of the Ait Sâddën and At UbâJjti; 
there is a similar rite in the I^iâina, but, as already said, the 
mysterious being it is intended to keep off is there represented 
as a jenn^ though named by the same term as is used by those 

^ Suprüi ii. 458 sq. ^ Sîtpra, ii. 462, ® Siipra, ii. 462. 

^ Supra, ii. 457 sq. ® Supra, ii. 459. 

** Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral IdeaSj ii. 
536 sqq *; Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London, 1902), p. 95 sqq^ 
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Berbers for the soul of the deceased.^ The general abscnce 
in Morocco of rites intended to protect the living from the 
mischievous doings of the dead is due to the simple fact that 
there is no need for such rites. 

Dead saints may appear to the living in human or animal 
shapes ; but as to ordinary dead people I have been assured 
over and over again that the dead do not walk, and I 
remember how heartily my friends in the tribe of Jbel IJbïb 
laughcd when I told them that many Christians believe in 
ghosts. The dead may come and see their friends ; but on 
these occasions they cannot themselves be seen by anybody,® 
and they come not as enemies but as friends. In Andjra I 
was told that on Thursdays, when the dead visit their old 
homes, the men ought not to quarrel with their wives or 
children because the dead want to see their families happy. 
Among the Ait Wäryâger men who have fallen in war with 
the Christians come to their relatives at night, but they do so 
only in kindness. Sometimes dead persons appear as birds ; 
at Amzmiz I heard of a woman who after her death came to 
her old house three times in the shape of a pigeon. Very 
frequently the soul of a deceased visits one of his old friends 
in a dream ; but then he does not do so for any malevolent 
purpose, though his friends may try to keep him off. In 
many cases he appears in the dream because he is unhappy 
and in need of help, or as a foreshadowing of some future 
event, good or evil; ® if he calls his friend it is a certain sign 
that the latter will die, but this does not mean that he wants 
to cause his death. That the living are on friendly terms 
with their departed relatives appears from the feasts they 
give in their honour and the visits they pay to their graves. 

The dead, however, may get angry if they are offended, 
and may inflict punishment on the offender. If children 
do not visit the graves of their parents they may be cursed by 
them; ^ but on the other hand the blessing of a dead parent 
also rises from below the earth— l-wälîdin ffld 
m$n faljtf t-frâb (Tangier). If anybody interferes with the 
measure on the grave the dead person may beat him with it.® 

^ Supra, ii. 526, ® Supra, ii. 534. ® Su^ra, ii. 47, 50, 484 sq. 

^ Supra, ii, 482, ® Supra^ ii, 538, 
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To persons who pass a cemetery at night the dead may even 
be dangerous without any further provocation. My Berber 
scribe from Glawi told me that the common people are afraid 
of doing so lest the dead should get up and catch them and 
take them with them into their graves, and he admitted that 
hc himself was afraid of passing a cemetery at night. The 
Ait Wäryâger believe that graveyards are haunted both by 
the dead and by jnün who come out of thc ground in the dark. 
In Dukkâla I heard that many persons do not dare to go to 
such places at night for fear of being struck by jnün^ but 
some people also seemed to have the idea that the dead might 
get up from their graves ; I was told, however, that a scribe 
has no such fear, and that travelling strangers sometimes even 
prefer spending the night in a cemetery to be safe from 
robbers. In Andjra, also, strangers occasionally spend the 
night in a cemetery, hoping to be protected by the mwâlln 
l-qbör^ ** the masters of the graves ”, that is, the dead, among 
whom there is probably some saint; once when a person 
who was persecuted by enemies slept at a grave his pursuers 
passed by without noticing him. At Tangier cemeterîes, 
especially old ones which are no longer used, are regarded 
as much haunted by the mwâlïn ** the masters of the 

ground ” {jnün)^ and'people keep away from them whcn it is 
dark. Yet there are persons who go at night to rob a newly 
buried corpse of its shroud in order to make money by selling 
it; such a person, who is called nebbäs l-qbôr^ is himself 
supposed to be mejnûn^ or possessed by jnüny and therefore 
to have nothing to fear. At Fez I was told that cemeteries • 
are haunted neither by the dead nor by jnün^ but that people 
are ncvertheless afraid of visiting them; and the same I 
have heard elsewhere. 

A cemetery may for various reasons be an uncanny 
place. It is a widespread belief that the voices of the 
mú^ âddabïn, or those who are punished by angels, may be 
heard from their graves ; though it is also said that they 
can only be heard by little children and animals (Fez) or by 
good people (Aglu), or that what is heard is not the voice 
of the person who is punished but the sounds of the strokes 
inflicted by the punishing angel (Dukkâla). Sometimes 
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there is also a suspicion that the buried man may be still alivc. 
In Dukkâla a buried person was once dug up by a courageous 
scribe bccause a strange noise was heard from his grave for 
three or four days, and when I was staying in Dukkâla he 
was said to be still alive. There is a tale that the late 
grand-vizier Bba Htned was heard growling in his grave and 
was consequently rcmoved to another place ; no wonder, 
said the people, that he was dissatisfied since he had left a 
great fortune behind. Sometimes a light is seen from a 
grave. In the Arabic-speaking mountain tribe of Gzâwa the 
grave of a girl who had been killed by her family because she 
had been guilty of fornication was seen burning for three 
days as a punishment for her crime, and it is still sccn burning 
for some days every year. An Arab from Ras BuibiSa 
(Cape Juby), right opposite to the Canaries, told me that 
persons who are punished in their graves may get up and 
appear luminous with bodies like those of animals but without 
heads, and that he had himself seen such phantoms. 

The place where a person has been found killed is regarded 
as haunted, whether he is buried there—as is often the case 
with a stranger or one who has no family—or not. Every- 
where in Morocco it is marked with a small cairn of stones, 
which is called in Arabic kârkör l-magdör (or mag^ör)^ 

“ the cairn of him who was treacherously attacked ”, or 
(in Andjra) l-mâqfla de l-mâgdöry " the place where he 
who was treacherously attacked was killed ” ; the Berbers 
of the Ait Yüsi call it ag^rur (meaning ” cairn ”) umâgdôr, 
In some parts of the country travellers passing such a cairn 
often add a stone to it (IJiâina, Andjra, Ait Wäryäger, Aglu), 
whereas in other parts of the country there is no such custom 
(Ulâd Bû*äzîz, Ait Yüsi, Amzmiz, Demnat, Igliwa). Among 
the Ait Warâin some passers-by throw a stone on the cairn, 
others do not, but a near relative of the murdered person 
always does so when passing the place before his death has 
been avenged. Among the Ait Yüsi I saw two cairns of 
this kind consisting of a few stones only ; it is not the custom ■ 
among them to throw stones on such cairns, but if the 
relatives of the murdered man find his cairn upset they 
restore it and at the same time add a few new stones. In 
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Andjra travcllcrs often throw a myrtle sprig instead of a 
stonc, Both there and elsewhere the cairn of a mâgdör is 
decidedly smaller ihan Lhc cairn of a saint. 

As to the meaning of these practices I have heard 
different opinions expressed by the natives, Somc people 
maintain that the object of the cairn is merely to warn 
travellers to be on their guard against robbers. According 
to others, the stones put at thc place are meant to transfer 
blessings to the murdered person. Thc throwing of the 
stonc is often accompanied with some phrase like these :— 
Ällâh irâhmak yâ hâd Umâgdôr^ “ May God be merciful 
to you, O this mdgdôr ” (IJiâina) ; Ällâk irâhmâk yâ flän^ 
or, if the name of the murdered person is not known, yâ 
grib^ ** May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so or, O 
Stranger " (Andjra), Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz the person 
who passes such a cairn says, without adding a stone to it, 
Âhna fïn mät flän mskln^ llah ird^mHj ” Here it is that 
So-and-so dîed, poor fellow; may God-be merciful to him 
But a scribe from the Hiaina told me that the throwing of the 
stone on the cairn, in spite of the invocation which accom- 
panies it, is really meant to keep back the btu, or evil; and 
exactly the same explanation was given me by a man from 
the Shäwîa—^the person who passes the cairn puts a stone 
on it in order lo prevent the bas of the murdered man from 
affecting him, by making it stay where it is. This explana- 
tion is supported by the fact that the stones are in the first 
instance laid so that they cover up the blood, as also by the 
general belief that the place is haunted. 

The soul (rôh) of the murdered man is there (Ulâd 
Bû*äzîz), and passers-by may hear him groan (Ait Yúsi). 
A Berber from the Ait Warâin told me that once when he 
passed a cairn of this sort he saw a partridge coming out 
of it and then running to and fro in front of him. He got a 
fright and took to his heels, but the partridge continued to 
run ahead until it suddenly disappeared in a pillar of smoke, 
• from which he heard a groaning. The partridge was the 
soul, or lâJflâl^ of the murdered man, which may appear in 
the shape of all sorts of animals or birds. The same Berber 
said that there is a place on the border between the Ait 
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Sâddën and the Ait Warâin, where many men were killed 
in a fight some years ago and there are many cairns in con- 
sequence. He 'who passes the place at night hears the 
voices of the dead warriors repeating the last words they 
said before they died, and he throws there a stone. In the 
yiâina lâ-liiâl l-mdgdor is said to be, not the soul of a 
murdered man, but z.j§nn who haunts an uninhabited place 
where somebody has been killed, even though it happened 
long ago. It appears in the shape of an animal, such as a 
he-goat, horse, donkey, dog, cat, or hare ; but if the person 
who sees it knocks a knife against a stone, or if he wears a 
certain charm, it will take to fiight. In Andjra I was told 
that the place where a peraon has been killed is mtsknny 
or haunted by jnün, A scribe from the Ait Wäryâger denied 
that it is meskûn^ but admitted that his people are afraid of it, 
Among Berber-speaking tribes there seem to be more 
definite traces of the belief that the dead may in certain 
circumstances appear to tbe living, apart from their appari- 
tion in dreams, than among the Arabic-speaking people of 
Morocco. This is suggested by some of the facts mentioned 
above, and others may be added in support of the same 
conjecture. At Amzmiz the dead were said not only to be 
heard from their graves but aiso to be frequently seen as 
shades ; and M. Doutté asserts that among the Ait Wauzgit 
beaucoup disent qu*ils se lëvent la nuit et rôdent en se 
plaignant autour des habitations ^ The Berber idea of a 
female demon who lives in cemeteries ® also deserves mention 
in this connection. Among the Tuareg some tribes are said , 
to believe in ghosts, and many people affirm that they have 
seen phantoms wandering at night in the cemeteries.® At 
el-E§nam, near Ghadames, women go to certain graves 
known as those of the Zabbar, where they call upon fhe 
spirit resident among the graves; this spirit, called Idebni, 
appears in the form of a giant with eyes like those of a camel, 
and answers such questions as are put to him conccrning 
absent husbands and other things.* According to Pom- * 

^ Doutté, Missions au Maroc—£n tribu^ p. 85. 

® Supra, i, 404 $qq, ® Jeau, op, ciU p. 228. 

^ Duveyrier, op. ciU p, 415 ; Benbazera, ciU p. 63. 
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ponius Mela, ihe Augilae in the Cyrenaica had no other gods 
but the ghosts of dead men ; ^ and thc Nasamonians swore 
by the dead, laying their hands on the sepulchres of those 
considered to have been pre-eminently just and good ® 
They also lay down on the graves of their ancestors and 
reccived dreams for answers.® We hear nothing about 
unfriendly relations between the living and the dead. 

The same may be said of the ancient Arabs. According lo 
a statement of Nöldeke already quoted in another connection, 
the belief which exists among many primitive races, that 
the dead are malevolent, is one of which no traces are 
to be found among those Arabs.* They, too, maintained 
friendly rclations with their dead. They visited and took 
refuge at their graves,® and even pitched a tent there to stay 
in.® The dead also appeared to the living in dreams, as 
they do among the Arabs of to-day ; ^ the Prophet said, " He 
who sees me (in a dream) sees the reality Of some of the 
Arabic-speaking Muhammadans in the East we are told that 
they see no apparitions.® But Lanc slates that in Egypt 
many absurd stories are related of the ghosts of dead persons 
and that the fear they inspire is great, though there are 
some persons "who hold them in no degree of dread** 
Doughty tells us that among certain Bedouins the spirits of 
wicked men are supposed to haunt elernally their places of 
burial.^ Arabs fear lo pass by cemeteries in the dark,^® 
and among the peasants of Palestine " the sepulchres of the 
dead arc avoided like the plague At Ma*än in Moab the 
spirit of a dead person visiting his old home " ne fait point 
de mal â ses parents, mais porte parfois préjudice aux 

^ Mela, De chorographia {situ orbis), i, 8, 

* Siipra, i, 514. ^ Supra^ ii. 57. 

^ Nöldeke, ioc. cit p, 673. 

® Goldziher, Muhammedanische Siudien, i, 236 sqq, 

® Ibid^ i. 254 sqq, ; Wellhausen, Resie arabischen Heidentums^ p. 183, 

’ Musil, op, cit. iii. 449 (Arabia Petraea). 

* Al-Bubârï, op. cit. xci. 10. 4 sq. (vol. iv. 454 sq.), 

® Niehuhr, quoted hy Burton, op, dt. ii. 153 n. i ; Lady Annc Blunt, 
Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, ii. (London, 1879), P- 223. 

Lane, Modern EgypHam^ p. 236. 

Doughty, op. cit i. 170. Burton, op. cit. ii. 153 n. i. 

Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine, p. 130, 
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étrangers But there is nothing which makes one suspect 
that in the East, any more than in Morocco and among the 
Bcrbers generally, the rites which are intended to protect 
the living from evil influences connected with a death have 
sprung from a belief în malevolent tendencies in the dead.® 

We have seen that the people are in close and permanent 
contact with their dead saints, who are looked upon as friendly 
beings by whose assistance misfortune may be avcrted or 
positive benefits secured. On the othcr hand, the souls of 
the ordinary dead rarely exercise any influence at all upon 
the fate of the living, either for good or for evil. They are 
not malevolent, but they are incapable of benefiting their 
friends ; indeed, they are themselves in need of help. Yet 
though thc souls of the departed are practically of no use, 
their bodies or things connected with them are frequently 
utilised in magical practices on account of the destructive 
energy with which they are saturated. 

In Northern Morocco, if a married woman is afraid that 
her husband is in love with somebody else, she secures the 
assistance of an old woman, who goes in the nighl to a 
cemetery with a dish of siksüj uncarths the hand of a newly 
buried corpse, and stirs the sêksH with it. Among the Ait 
Wäryâger the old woman cuts off the right hand of the 
corpse and brings it to the jealous wife, who uses it in the said 
manner, not only once but several times, when she is making 
sêksû, At Aglu a jealous wife goes at night to the grave of 
a recently buried pcrson, taking with her some flour, which 
she touches with the unearthed hand of the dead body and 
afterwards, mixed with water, makes into dough upon the 
back of a donkey, saying, " So-and-so, when I tell you to go, 
go, and when I tell you to stop, stop In all these cases 
the sêksú or the bread made of the dough is given to the 
husband to eat of, with the result, it is believed, that it will 
kill his passion for the rival, Similar practices are resorted 
toforthe purpose of “ killing a husband*s heart", to make him 
obedient to his wife or indifferent to her behaviour (Iglfwa). 
Among thc Tsüi the wife goes, accompanied by another 

^ Jaussen, op. dt. p. 103. 

^ Cf. Goldziher, Mtihammedanische Studient i. 255 (ancient Arabs). 
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woman, to thc cemetery one night when the moon is at full, 
taking with her a dish containing semolina for the prepara- 
tion of sêksû and a pitcher filled with water ; the watcr is 
poured into the dish, a dcad body which has becn buried on 
the same day is unearthed, and the dish is stirred with its 
hand. In the yiâina an old woman sometimes goes to the 
cemetery, likewise at the full of the moon, carrying with her 
some semolina in a dish and water to pour over it, unearths 
a recently buried corpse, and paints its right hand and foot 
with henna, its right eye with antimony, and the teeth on the 
right side of ils mouth with walnut root. She stirs the dish 
with the right hand of the dead body, all the time reciting an 
incantation in the devil’s language **; and after the moon, 
which must shine on thc dish, has produced there a sort of 
foam, she covers the corpse with earth and leaves the grave. 
On the following day she puts the contents of the dish in the 
sun, and when the semolina has bccome dry she uscs it to 
compel people to compiy with her wisbes, aince a peïson 
who eats of it will bccome silly. 

Among the Ait Warâin the following practice is in vogue 
among the witches, On a night when the moon is at her 
full the witch goes to a cemetery, carrying a pipkin filled 
with water, a dish containing semolina, a ladle, and a madun 
(in Arabic késkas)^ or steamer used for the making of siks'ú,, 
She procures a skull from an old grave and two stones of 
equal height, places them close to the grave of a reccntly 
buried man (not woman), and unearths his body. She 
puts the pipkin, with the steamer over it, to stand on the skull 
and the two stones, lights a fire underneath it, and, when the 
water begins to boil, recites an incantation, which produces 
a wonderful effect. The moon falls down from the sky and, 
when it touches the earth, is transformed into a growling 
camel. Thc woman takes the foam from its mouth, mixes 
it with the semolina in the dish, stirs the mixture with the 
right hand of the dead person, and pours it into the steamer. 
When the siksú is ready she tells the camel—that is, the 
moon—to go back to its place in the sky; but it refuses 
to do so unless she proniises to give it the person who is 
most dear to her—a son or sister or anybody else whom she 
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loves best. Shc then h^s to make such a promise, although 
that person will die in consequcnce ; and if she has no dear 
friend to ofFer, the camel will take out onc of her cyes. The 
séÂsú which has been prepared in these gruesome xircum- 
stances contains all sorts of cvil properties, which arc used 
for sorcerous practices. Portions of it are sold to other 
women, who make an undesirable husband or a rival eat of 
it, with thc result that the husband will die or bc compelled 
to dissolve the marriage and that the rival will suffer from a 
constant flow of blûod from her genitals, or with some other 
disastrous result. If the woman wants lo kill her husband 
the witch will tell her on what day he will die after eating the 
bewitched food. A woman from the Tsûl told me of a 
kindred practice which she, when a child, had seen performed 
by her grandmother at night in the yard of the house. The 
old woman recitcd an incantatîon over a dish filled with 
water, with the result that the moon, which was then at full, 
descended into ihe dish. My informant was quite positive 
that it did so : it suddenly disappeared from its placc in the 
firmament, while the dish began to shine and Ihe water in it 
to bubble as though it were boiling, The old woman poured 
some of the water into a bucket and carried it, well covered 
up, into the house. On the foUowing morning she brought a 
little earth from the cemetery of the village, mixed it with 
semolîna, and made séisû of the mixture with water from the 
bucket. She then trafficked in this séésú with women who 
wafited their husbands to give them full liberties ; for when 
a man ate of it “ his heart died 

Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz a marricd woman who wants to 
revenge herself on an offensive husband digs up a bone of a 
dead person, pounds it and mixes the powder with flour, 
makes bread of the mixture, and gives it to the husband to 
eat; he will become ill and finally die in consequence. In 
Andjra a husband takes revenge on an unfaithful wife, or 
a wife on an unfaithful husband, in the following manner. 

^ Mr. Hilton-Simpson speaks of a somewhat similar practice în his 
hodk AmongHiii-Folk of Algerîa (London, 1921 ; p. 47 J?.), the moon 
descending înto a dish of water, growling like a camel, and producing a 
sort of foam in the water. 
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He or she gathers some parings of a dead pcrson*s nails 
cither before or after he has been buried, some earth from 
the head side of a grave, some urine of a Jew, thc skin of a 
toad, the slough of a snake, an egg, and some dandruff. All 
this îs mixed together, and a portion of the mixture is given 
in food to the unfaithful wife or husband, who will become 
mad before long. In the same district, if a man wants to 
prevent another man from having sexual intercourse with 
his wife, he procures water which has been used for the 
washing of a dead person and mixes it with some food or 
drink, which he gives to the man to partake of; this will 
kill his unlawful passion. Among the Ait Sâddën such 
water is used by women in witchcraft; it is given to a woman 
to drink for the purpose of making her sterile. Among the 
Ait Temsâmän a married woman stealthily induces her 
husband to wash his hands with it before eating in order 
to deprive them of all their strength, so that he shall be unable 
to beat her. At Tangier the women say that if a man drinks 
such water “ his heart will die It is used there for the 
purpose of killing a person’s love, and is also secretly given 
to a woman to stop her weeping for a dead friend. 

Among the Ait Sâddën a person who wants to prevent 

another from marrying asks the fqï who dresses a dead body 

to procure for him a piece of the shroud in whicK thc body 

has been wrapped. On that piece the fqï^ or some other 

% 

scribe, has to write the name of the person who is to be 
bewitched, as also the name of that person*s mother, 
designating him or her as the son or daughter of such or such 
a woman. He then buries it in the grave of a stranger 
(tinfalt ûgrib\ and prays and reads over it just as he would 
do at a funeral; but when he goes away from the gravc he 
must take care not to look behind. When this has been done 
the person in question will never marry, unless he or she can 
induce the scribe who buried-the piece of the shroud to 
remove the atqqaf (fqâf') by removing the rag from the grave. 
Among the Ulâd Bû*äzîz a woman who is anxious to prevent 
her husband from having intercourse with other women, 
or from contracting a new marriage, takes a piece of the 
shroud of a dead person, wraps up in it a charm which she 
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has procured from a scribe, and buries it underncath the 
entrance of the lent so that her husband may walk ovcr it. 
When he has done this she puts it inside the horn of a goat 
and takes the horn to an old grave of sotne unknown person, 
a so-called qbar ménsi (elsewhere also called qbar l-mênsi)^ 
muttering the profcssion of the faith as she walks there, and 
buries it in the grave. This will for ever prevent the husband 
from having an erection when he sees another woman.^ At 
Tangier and elsewhere a woman, în order to prevent another 
woman from marrying, asks a scribe to write a fqäf for such 
a purpose, puts it in a place where the woman will walk over 
it, and* buries it in a qbar ménst ; then she will never marry, 
unless she is able to procure a counter-charm, which is 
expensive. At Fez all sorts of witchcraft are practised by 
burying a person’s hair or parings of his nails in the earth 
of a qbar ménsi ; and a small stone, taken from such a grave 
and inscribed with a jédw^l and a verse of the Koran, is put 
underneath the head of a person to make him oversleep 
himself. In the same town a pinch of earth from a grave is 
together with a written charm buried at the door of a bride- 
groom*s room in order to make him impotent. Among the 
Ait Temsämän a married woman prevents her husband from 
beating her by burying a bamboo cane in a cemetery, where 
it is left for a night, and then putting it into his bed while hc 
is asleep ; it will kill, as it were, his hands and his heart. 

The magic energy inherent in a corpse, however, is used 
not only in witchcraft but for prophylactic and curativc 
purposes as well. Among the Ait Wäryâger one who has 
decayed teeth rubs them with the forefinger of a dead 
person*s right hand before or while he is washed. Among 
the Ait Sâddcn a cure for toothache is likewise to stroke thc 
teeth with the finger of a dead person not yet buried, and a 
swollcn stomach is rubbed with his hand. In Andjra a 
robber or thief protects himself from being caught by putting 
into his bag the little finger of the right hand of a dead 
person, or by tying to the cord of his bag such a finger together 
with some earth from an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and 
sewn up in a small case. In the same district, if a person 

^ See also supra^ i. 575, 
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suffers from fever, a small piece of the cloth out of which 
a shroud has been made is burncd and the smoke is inhaled 
by the patient. Among the Arabs of the yiâina an un- 
married girl procures from thc fql who dresses a corpse a 
piece of the shroud and hangs it on her person, in order to 
get married soon ; the magic virtue oF the shroud, as it were, 
will kill her unmarried state.^ Among the same people the 
needle with which a corpse has been sewn up in its shroud 
is used by women as a charm against witchcraft. Among 
the Ait Sâddën such a needle is put into one of the new 
slippers worn by the bridegroom durihg the wedding to 
protect him against atqqaf, At Tangier a person w*ho has 
become thc victim of witchcraft cures himself by burning 
a human bone and inhaling the smoke. Among the Ait 
Wäryâger it often happens that when a grave has been dug, 
but before the dead body has been lowered into it, a man 
lies down full length in thc grave in order to acquire strength, 
whether he be ill or not. Among the same Rifians a person 
who suffers from a bad headache goes to the grave of a 
stranger (who may be a holy man) before sunrise, places some 
bread or figs on it, and ties there a piece of his clothes as a 
little flag ; and on the two following mornings he again visits 
the grave but without putting an^rthing there.® Among the 
Ait Sâddcn the sterilising effect attributed to a corpse may 
induce some woman who is anxious to avoid pregnancy— 
as a girl who has had sexual intercourse—^to remain behind 
after a burial when the other people have left the grave, in 
order to avert the event she fears by stepping three times 
over the grave ; but all the steps must be made in.the same 
direction, since otherwise the return step would counteract 
the effect of the earlier step,. In Andjra, if a little child is 
in the habit of eating earth, some earth is brought from a 
qbar mênsi and put on the top of its feet; and it is believed 
that if the child by itself takes a portion of it and eats it, 
but not if another person puts such earth into its mouth, it 
will get rid of the bad habit. In the same district it is the 

1 Cf. supra^ ii. 195. 

® For another case in which the grave of a stranger is used for 
curative purposes see supra^ ii. 248. 
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custom to rub the body of a person who has been struck 
by jnün with earth brought from a qbar mênsi, but he may 
also be cured by making a sacrifice at such a grave, just as 
though it were a shrine; the grave, however, must not 
be situated in a cemetery.^ 

There is also curative virtue in the grave of a person who 
has been murdered or at the spot where he has been killed. 
In Andjra earth from such a grave, mixed with water, is 
sprinkled on the joints of a person who has been hurt by 
jnün» In thc yiâina similar earth is mixed with coriander 
seed and water and the mixture drunk on three consecutive 
days after sunset as a cure for illness caused by such spirits. 
Among the Ait Warâin, who bury a murdered stranger at 
the place where his body is found and make a ring of stones 
on the gravc, persons suffering from fever go and lie down 
inside the ring and leave there a hot loaf of bread if they feel 
hot and a cold loaf if they feel cold, thus ridding themselves 
of the bqs, My informant said that if he had to visit such a 
place he would enter the ring, kiss the head part of the grave, 
rub himself with some of its earth and eat a little of it, put a 
loaf of bread'on the grave, sleep there for a while, tie a piece 
of his turban to the stones or to a stick, add a stone to the 
ring, and then go away. Among the Ulâd Bû'äzîz, if a 
person has fever, a vessel filled with water is placed on a 
cairn which has bcen piled on a spot where the body of a 
murdered stranger has been found and buried; it is left 
there overnight, and on the foUowing morning the patient is 
washed with the water, It is also the custom among them 
to take a child suffering from whooping-cough to such a 
place in the morning before sunrise, and to touch its throat 
with a knife pretending to slaughter it; he who holds the 
knife says to the whooping-cough, QtHnqk ki têqtël häd 
Umagdör^ “ We killed you as this mag^ör was killed 
In many places persons suffering from fever cure themselves 
by sleeping on the cairn of a mdgdâr (Beni Ähsen, Dukkâla, 
Andjra, Amzmiz). In the Uiâîna a person troubled with 
headache or some other complaint goes to a kdrkär l~mâgdôr 

^ For a practice of burying an egg and a needle in an unclaimed 
grave in order to stop an over-suppîy of rain see supra, ii. 278. 
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and rcsts his head on il, and, before leaving Ihe place, throws 
two or three stones on the cairn, asking God to be merciful 
to the murdered man ; and if a patient is too ill to go there 
himself, a stone is brought from the cairn and his body is 
touched with it, after which the stone is carried back to its 
former place. The curative power attributed to a place 
where a person has been murdered, or to his grave, is partly 
due to an association between the idea of killing a man and 
that of killing an illness, and partly also, no doubt, to the 
uncanny character of ihe place. 

It appears from what has been said above that Ihe 
observance of the established funeral and mourning rites is 
held to be of importance both to the person who died and 
to his surviving friends, For the formcr it is considcred a 
great misfortune to be deprived of a proper funeral; hence 
the practice of arranging one’s own funeral in advance. I 
was told by people from Sûs that travellers who sleep in the 
Sahara are disturbed by the wailings of the dead whosc 
bodies wcre thrown in the sand without washing and proper 
burial rites. Yet there is the consoling belief that certain 
persons, though not bufied at all, will go to Paradise by 
virtue of their mode of death. In Dukkâla this is said to 
be the case with one who has been drowned and one who has 
been burned to death, because the sins of the former are 
washed away by the water and those of the latter removed 
by the fire. The same bliss is in store for a person who has 
been killed, except in war between Moslemin, and for a dead 
stranger from afar :— Ibâ*âd men n-när kâma bâ'âd mën 
blâdü^ “ He will be far from hell-fire as he was far from his 
country”. At Fez I was told that besides these persons 
therc are yet some others who go to Paradise after death, 
namely, one who has died from the falling of a wall or a roof, 
one who has smashed his brain by falling from a building, 
and one who has fallen in war with infidels. Every one of 
these persons is regarded as a Mhfd, or ** martyr ”. Else- 
where in Morocco I have heard similar belicfs ; and all over 
the country it is said that a woman who has died in childbed 
will go to Paradise. Some people maintain that she will 
become a ^ârîya or Ihârit (Dukkâla, Ait Warâin), but this is 
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denied by others (Fez, &c.), in accordance with the Koranic 
doctrine that the fmr (sing. ^aurd)^ or women of Paradise, 
are maids of modest glances whom no man nor Jinn has 
deflowered before 

These beliefs as to persons who will go to Paradisc are 
supported by the Muhammadan traditions, according to 
which therc are thc following kinds of martyrdom : to die 
from a plague, from pleurisy, or from a complaint in the 
bowels ; to be drowned ; to be burned to death ; to die from 
the falling of a wall; to be killed in the cause of God, in war 
with the enemies of thc religion ; and, in the case of a woman, 
to die in childbed.^ It is, moreover, said that dying when 
travelHng is like a martyrdom ” ; and that “ when a servant 
dies anywhere but at his birth-place, he will obtain a space 
in Paradise, equal to the distance from the place of his birth 
to the place of his death 

^ Koran, Iv. 56. 

® Mishkâti V. i. i sq. (vol. i. 344, 347). 

3 Ibid. V. I. 3 (vol. i. 3 S 3 ^7')- 
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^bojid ot abjadi thc romiula of> i. 1441 
216 

AbbaSi JoanneSi i, 13 
'Ahb(isîya, i. 180 ii. 23S 
‘Abd| names begînning with, i. 140 sq., 
ii. 407 

'Abd el *Azîz Zenaguii ii. 89, 97, 509, 

Sii 

*Abd al-Muttalib, îi. 93 
*Abd-ea-Sûlâjn Shabeeny, i. 382, 537, 

ü. 350 

'Abdsslam, the namc, i. 140, ii. 30, 
407 

'Abdullah al-MämOn al-Suhrawardy, 
î. 47 

Ablutîona, i. 204, 233, 235 ii. 4, 
514 \ of dead persona in their graves, 
5 .531 sq. See Washing 
Abou Bekr Abdesselam ben Choaîb, 
i. 119 

Abraham, i, 412, 569, ii. 93, 151, 
205 

Abreu de Galindo, Juan de, i. 51,120, 

378 

Abscesses, i. 166, ii. 323, 345. See 
Boils, IJlcers 

Absent membeis of the household, 
féfra given on behalf of, ii. iao-102 

— persons, means of procuring a 
speedy or safe return of, î. 121, 173, 
206, 210, 213, 594, 596, ii. 59; 
methods of obtaining information 
about, i. 356-359, ii. 347 

Absînthium, i. iii, ii. 23 
Abü ^anîfah, ii. 361 

— ’l- 5 asan ‘AIî, i. 13 

— Qata^ah, i. 99 

— Sa*ïd, Ameer, ii. 256 

— Wahhäb, i. 99 

— Ya'qûb al-Aäqar, ii. 256 
Abülfedâ, ü. 93 
Abyad, al-, i. 391 

VOL. 11 


Abyssinia, Arabs on the frontier of, 
î. S 49 

Accusers, false, i. 507 
Acrobats, i. läo 
Ada 4 Mëdni (Tazârwalt), i. 188 
Ädam (^dftm), i. 80, 108, 133, 228, 
412, ii. 92 sq. 

Adän, or call io public prayer, i. 206, 
îî. 378. See Múdâen 
Âdar or Adsär (March), îi. 93 sg. 
Addison, Lancelot, i. 255, ii. 42, 92, 
371 , 480, S32, 539 

Adultcry, i. 294, 353, 522-524, 532, 

ü. 437 

Aelian, i. 44 i> ii* 354 
Aeschylus, i. 546-5^ 

Âfghajaiatan, Muhammadan peasanls 
inhabîting the frontier region be- 
tween Hindustan and, î. 115, 116, 

414, 415, 420, 432 sq„ iii 384, 385, 

415, 492, 

*Afrîi* (plur. *afârit*)f ^afrit*a^ i. 263, 
264. 282, 283, 351, 352, 359, 387, 
391, 483. See 'Jfrît 
After-birtb, ii. 292, 372 sq. 

Agal-wood, i. iii, 236, 308, 309, 317, 

322, 3381 346, 404» iî- 107, 387, 436, 

444, 445, 447; 488, 526 
Aggäin^ ü. 440. See Ndîb 
A^yiz, ii. 229 

Agricultural work, suspcnded on 
certain occasions, ii. 75, 176, 177, 
207. 5 'seWork 

Agriculture, rites and beliefs connected 
with, Chapter XVI. ii. 208-253. 
See special headings 
Agûlzî (cave în Aglu), i. 72, 288 
Agumi family, the (Fez), i, 172 
Agurrafn, the use of the term, i. 36,63 
^Ahdi^dhäJ), i. siS, 550, 

Ahmad (Ähmed), tbe name, i. 140 sq., 
ü. 405 

2 O 
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Atimar, al-, i, 391 
A^riTi i, iio, ii, 163, 213 
Aijjiur, ii. 441. See Nt/îb 
*Ain *Aîîû (Êez), î. 391 

— baraka (Bni *ÂroB), i. 84 

— hën S‘Sâmi (Tangier), i. 293 

— Ugêddid (south of Casablanca), î. 62 
— j’jdäm (Hiaina), i. 87 

— n-nSör (Andjra), i. 84 j (Bni Äro?), 
i. 84, 305 

— î'Qfi’tvúi (Tangier), i. 292 

— ^•^âwmar (Tetuan), î. 380 

— Zuhîda (Medina), i. 137 

*Ain î-horTi or ** cat*5 cye **, i. 459 
*Aîrûd or *Airûd, i. 270, 406 
*Aiäa, the name, i. 330, 332 

— Qandîäa, î. 289, 392-396, ii. 197 
*Äi 5 ah, the wife of the Prophet, i. 

103 

Aü ärh/ain^ i- 5 i 3 

Ait bën Wuîs'adn (Igliwa), i. 59 sq. 

— Sîdi Banfi, i. 185 

— (Sîdi) Usaîn, i. 157 

*Aiy 4 ^at ornament callcd, ii. 99 
Ajarif n sidi Isliaq (ÎJâba), i. 59 
Akamba (Brîtîsh £ast Africa), i. 47S 
Akikúyu (British East Africa), i. 478 
Akiyúd) îi* 413* See Gam 
*Alawîyin, i. 38, 177 
Albania, ü. 505 
Albertus Magnus, î. 20, 30 
Albinoes, ii. 13 
^dchinen {aîhinen)^ i. 377 
Alcohol, drinking of, i. 151, 216, 238, 
253» 272, 353, See DrunkardB, 
Drunkenness, Spirits (drink), Wine 
*Äîemt oath sworn by an, i. 494 
Alexander the Great, i. 153 
Algeria,i, 15, 16, 72, 99-101,105, iii, 
120, 122, 216, 274, 277, 280, 377, 
379 * 389* 398, 399 , 415. 418, 419. 

430, 431* 434 - 437 i 439 i 44 i. 443 * 
444, 446, 459, 463, 470, 471, 473, 

475 » 514» 543 . 563» 577 * 606, ü. 3, 
26, 30, 59, 60, 84, 85, 89, 94, 97* 
III, 146, 147, 150, 152, 157, 161- 
163, 166-178, 182, 188-190, 192, 
195-197» 217» 241* 258, 263, 264, 
268, 271, 288, 312, 318, 324, 326, 

333 » 335 * 338, 345 , 354 * 37 L 397 * 
416, 431» 492 - 495 . 497 * 49 ^, 500» 
502, 504-509, sn, 512, 518, 530, 

S 33 * 536 ,554 
Alhambra, the, i. 470,475 
‘Ali, the name, iî, 407 


*Alî ben Abî Tâlib, i. 38 
Ali Bcy, i. 293, ii. 330, 416 
A*îiya î-îtârâm, i. 516 sq. 

Alläh, the namcs of, i. 107, 139, 208, 

239, 352, 353» 37Ö, 492-494; 

appealed to in curses, i. 479-482, 
484-48S ; oaths sworn by, i. 492 sq ; 
*âr upon, or of, i, 518, 519, 551 ; a 
protector of guests and suppliants, 
î. 542, 543, 562 
‘Allû, î. 391 _ 

Almond oil, ii. 421 
— trees, bitter-, i. 310 
Almonds, i. 107, 581, ii. 101, 462; 
bîtter, i. 325 

Almsgiving, i. 44, 133-13S. 235» 255, 
312, 313, 358, 407» 509* 517» 52 b. 
ii. 12, 14, 47 , 49 , 71, 73 , 78 , 80, 
100-102, II0-II2, 121, 135-139, 

141-143» 145, 148, 163, 172-174» 
238, 23Q, 241. 246, 247, 253, 258- 
260, 262, 266, 372, 376, 390, 408, 
447 * 449 * 450 » 461, 462, 464, 475- 
484, 486, 502, 508-512, 531, 533, 
534 » 536. See Cbaritableness or 
Charity 

Aîmdggar, or the fcast of a saint, i. 175 
Alum, i. 115, 116, 127, 248, 308, 325, 
429-432, ii, 182, 218, 381-383» 399» 
419, 421,428 

Aman imútfasi (Aglu), i. 84, 200 
*Ämârat or the feast of a saint, i. 175 
Âm/drqab, i. 528, 531, 534. See 
7 ’* 'argîba 

Amasäi, i. 537, 564 sq. 

Amazz^r (waterfall in the district of 
the Igllwa), i. 88 
Ambcr, i. 439, iî. 419, 422 
Ambulation of chüdren, ii, 64, 65, 
75 , 96, iio, III, 173, 259, 261, 266, 
267, 273, 371 

American Indians, i. 478, ii. 529 
Amgar n lúg^a, i. 564 sq. 
Amkdmmdi, i. 44S 
*Ammâriya, i. 78, 79, 428, 442, 589, 
ü. 8, 451 

*Ammi S-Swîyah (Andjra), i. 68 
Ammonium. See Sîwah 
Amnqqar, i. 511 

Amon, the Egyptian god, i. 100 sq. 
Ampelîus, Ludus, î. 122 
Amrâbâd [amrabd), the use of the 
term, i. 36, 63 
Amur, i. 537 
Amzëffa^, i. 537 
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*Anas, ii. 504 

Andalus, the mosque of thc, ii. 91 
Anderson, K. G., i. 93, 400^ 401, 420^ 
ü. 416 

Andree, Richard, i. 131, 477 sg.^ ii. 

371, 432 sq. 

Andrews, J, B., i. 379 
Andrian, E. von, î. 143 
Angcl ûf death, ihe, ii. 89, 464 sg. 
Angels, i. 44, 45 * 47 . 7 i. 104. 108, iii, 
116, 130, 131, 140, 143, 2ir, 315, 
239, 231, 233, 234, 258, 270, 280, 
294. 309. 369. 3S3. 410-413. iî. 4 ; 7 . 
34 . 53 . 89. 93, 93 . 96,164, 304, 31S, 
316, 329. 380, 385. 434 . 446, 448. 
458, 460, 4S4, 530 sg.; cxamining 
and punishing dead persons, i. 133, 

îi. 464. 4ÖS. 503. 504. 529. 537 . 547 

sg. See Archangcls 
Anger, makes a person liable to bc 
struck by jnün^ i. 273, 278, 279,324, 
426 ; -caused by the devil, i. 408, 
41X ; in Gonnection with the evil 

eye, i. 433 

Anglo-Saxons, hospîtality among the, 

i- 5+7 

Angry and wrinkled facc, fear of ati, 
1 * 4^9 

Animals, Chapter XVIII. ü. 283-369; 
safeguarded from accidents, i. 67, 
ii. 125 ; black, i, 90, 98,99,104,128, 
140, 250, 251, 267-269, 283, 285, 
288, 291, 315, 319-321, 326, 335-338. 
344 . 345 . 350. 360, 367. 378. 380, 
381. 437 . 503. 599 . ii- iS-i8, 27, 51, 
258, 264, 265, 281, 294, 302, 303, 
305. 307-3101 340. 356. 359 ; boly, 
i. 96-105 ; spitüe of, i. 96; theft 
of, i. 112, 113, 202, 513; practice 
intended to cause many deaths 
among, i. 121; white, i. 128, 317, 
320, 326, 337, 34S. 382, ii. 20, 51, 
65, 203, 310, 329, 337, 338, 356, 
359. 379. 388 ; kilUng of, for food, 
i. 138, 169, 206, 277, 378, 303, 312, 
515. 516, 580, 603, 607, ii, 10-12,16, 
292, 293, 304, 36X sg.; buying of, 
or newly bought, i. 154, 278, 449, 
487, ii. 19, 117. 118, 240, 245, 250, 
284-286,292,300,353; the slaughtcr 
of an animol saving the lives of 
other, i. 173, 607; sprinkled or 
painted with henna, i. 199, 443, 

451, 540, ü. 103, loS, 116, 172, 
283-285, 308; exposcd lo and 


protected from the evil eye, i. 244, 
245 . 414. 421, 423-425. 431. 434 , 
435 . 438, 440. 441 , 443, 444, 449, 
451. 452. 454 , 460, 463, 464, 474, 
477, ii. 126, 212, 213, 2 i 8, 284, 292, 
294, 308, 314, 315. 3^9; spirits in 
disguise, i. 267-269, 367, 368, 383- 
386, 388, 397-399, 401, 404. U. 302, 

30S. 309. 337 . 342, 344 . 348-352, 
550; hauntcd, i. 276 sg., ii. 344; 
thc domestic, of the /nün or jinn, 
î. 277, 368, îi. 325 sg ,; men trans- 
formed into, i. 385, 571, ii. 315, 316, 
324, 326, 329-331; giving the evil 
eye, i. 421, 426; selling of, i. 425, 
426, S93, iî. 286, 358; curses 
pronounced on, i. 480; oaths sworn 
by, i. 502 sg.; affected by an oath, 
i. 507, 509; sexual intcrcourse of 
a guest causing death among, î. 
539 ; pmctîsed to bewitch, i. 

576 j prevented from running away, 

i. 598, ii. 284, 285, 305, 311; the 
death of, saving their ownera from 
misfortune, i. 6ûS; hurt by the 
iirîhên or ridge-polea of tents, ü, 
24 sq ,; cuphemistic names given. 
to, ii. 26, 27, 321; burncd alive at 

or Midsummer, îi. 65, 
202 sq.; benefited by bonfires at 
^äÜilra, ii. 66-69; sprinkled with 
water at 'äsúraf ii, 70; protected 
against jackals, ii, 73^ conceived 
in thc month of the *A 5 î 5 r, ii. 76; 
prognostication with regard to, ii. 
127, 167-169, 301; work causing 
death among, ii. 131; hurt by bad 
wealher in Itdiygnf ii. 176 sg .; 
benefited by rain in the ntsân, ii. 
177; fumigated at Midsummer, ii, 
182-187, 198; bathed at Mid- 
summer, iî. 188 sg,; sprinklcd with 
earth, ii. 189 sg.; thunder in the 
^maim indîcating sîckness among, 

ii. 206; hurt by grinding, ii. 
245 sg ,; protectîon of fields and 
gardens against, ii. 252; dressed up 
as women, ii. 261, 262, 265, 271; 
know îf a dead person wilî go to 
hell, ii. 293 sq ,; rules and bclîefs 
relating to the eating of, ü. 361-365 ; 
welking over a charm, ii. 380; 
removed at a funcral or otherwise 
protected againsl dealh contaglon, 
ii, 444, 454, 455, 541; can hear the 
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'weeping or roaring of a dead person, 

ii. 454, 504, S 4 I, S 47 î souls of 
murdcred persons appearing în the 
shapes of; ii. 549 j men dressed up 
aSj see Masquerades. See Bestial* 
ity', Excrcmcnts, Fertîlity, Sacrifices 
Ankles of a dead person, ihe, tîed 
together, ii. 491, 539 
Anniversary of a death, îî. 479 i S09 
*Anfdra, thc ‘word, ii. 205. See 
Midsummer 
Anhl, See NSeî 
Antelopes, i. 382 

Anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 358, 556 
Antigonus Carystius, i. 84 
Anlimony, i. 113, 126, 134, 310, 311, 
357i ii- 73i 74 j 88, 92,103,108,116. 
123, 172, 185, 195, 219, 224, 276, 
324* 326, 383. 384. 388» 39 L 393 . 
396, 422, 427, 429, 471-473. 507, 

553 

Ants, i. 105, 593, ii. 50, 168, 233, 

, 357 . 35 ^, 459 ) 477 . 53 L 533 
Apastamba, i. 547 

Apertures, dead bodies taken in or 
out thjough specîal, ü. 454. S16, 
541 sq. 

— of a dcad body, stuinng the, îi. 
447 . 491 . 527 

Apollonius Rhodius, i. 546 
Apple trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 
Apprcntices, i. 197 sq, 

April, ii, 159, 162, 164, 177 ' See 
Nîsân 

Apuleius, L., ii. 86, 269 
Agdjfâl, See Qdffäl 
'A^qa ii, 387, 389, 397, 398, 

408, 413 sq. 

'Aqê^a, i. 406 

the, i. 26, 81, 90, 166, 167, 188, 
189, 201, 274, 285, 315-323. 331. 
340, 402, 488, 490, 497, 510-512, 
5J8-564, 569, 573, ii. 218,234,235, 
257. 273, 274, 309, 310, 368 

— wâqâfj i. 528, 552 

*Arah, parts of Morocco inhabited by 
so-called, i. 4 ; dislike of the, î. 4 sq.; 
theîr dwellings, i, 7 ; tribes, i. 8 
Arab immîgrations, i. 6, 12 

— influence, i. 12 

Arahia, i. 48, 75, 99, 121-123, 125, 
143, 281, 366, 367, 369-373, 37S. 

376, 379 . 387. 439 , 474 . 542 - 544 . ü. 
21, iio, 351, 415, 431-433. 497-500, 

502, 507, SSi 


Arabia Petraca, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 

439 . 442, 542, ü. 40, 41, 321, 323, 
333 . 336, 380, 399 . 491. 493 . 495 . 
499 . 502, 503. Sii. 521 , 5 SI 

Arabic-speaking people of Morocco, 
different groups of the, i. 4; dia- 
lectic diffcrenccs among the, i. 4; 
racial origin of the, i. 5 sq, 

Arabs, eostern, i. 6, 12, 78, 83, 84, 93, 
143. 281, 366-376, 398-402, 423, 
424, 426, 427, 439, 440, 472, 474. 
506, 542 - 545 . 547 - 549 . ü. 2, 13, 44, 
55, 92, iio, 306, 315, 491, 493, 

495 . SSi 

—, pre-Ialamic, holy mcn among the, 
î. 51; ients pilched on graves, i. 
54,11.551; sacred trees and grovcs, 
î. 75 ; stone-worahip and holy caves 
and pits, i. 77 sq,; holy springs, 
i. 84; worship of the sea, i. 91; 
magic power attributed to spittle, 
i. 93; datc-palms hcld sacrcd, i. 
106 ; salt considered holy, i, 115 ; 
worship of the sun, i. 119, 121 sq.; 
belîefs about cclipses, i. 123 ; wor- 
ship of thc moon, i. 126; belief 
relating to the Pleiades, i. 131; 
beliefs and practices relaling to 
the /fhn among eastern and the, 
Chapter VI. i. 366-390, ii. 337, 
530; ideas about the dead among 
the, i. 387^, ii. 551 sq.; belief in the 
Gûlc or Gül, i. 398 sq ,; belief in 
the evil eye, i. 427, 436, 439-44®, 
453. 462, 476; curses, i. 489, 491 î 
compurgation, i. 514; guests and 
Eupplionts, i. 543, 545; magic 
knots, i. 562 ; the rîght of sanctuary, 
i. 563, ik 551 ; covenanting, i. 569 ; 
omens, ii. 2, 3, 333 ; notions about 
right and left, ii. 14; whistling, ii. 
34; sneezing, ii, 34 sq.; belief in 
dreams, ii. 55, 551; sleeping at a 
sanctuary to receive oracular dreams, 
iï. 57; belief relaling to while 
cocks, iï. 310; belîefs and practîces 
relatîng to snakes, ii. 351 sq,; 
shaving of children, i\. 414 sq,; 
circumcî&îon, ii. 430 sq.; demon- 
strations of grief on a death, iî. 
494. 495. 508, 520 sq.; wailing 
women, iï. 494; washing of a dead 
bûdy, ü, 495; burial, ii, 496, 498; 
sprinklîng water over graves, ii. 
498, 530 î gravcs, ii. 499, 530; 
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mourning taboos, ii. 506 sq .; pour- 
ing wine on graves, ii. 530; ideas 
about rain watering gravcs, ii. 532 ; 
animals supposed to hear Ihe 
weeping of dead persons, îi. 541; 
practice relating to peraons return- 
ing from Mecca, ii. 542 
“ ‘Arafa, the little ”, ii. 109 sq, 

* Arafa day, thc, î. 80, 175, 188, aoï, 
234» 235ï 238, 251, 494 sq., ii, Jop- 
IJJ, 116, 483, 535 

'Arafât ('Arafa), Mount, i. 80, 149, 
151, 18S, iî. 109 sq. 

Aramaic, i. 413 
Arbbast^ iî. 166 

Archangels, i. 35S' *Azrâ*îl, 

Jibrïl, Mïka*il 

Argan Isîsël (îjdtia), i. 66, 67, 190, 
ii. 125 

— {Argaris n ssêrj (Aît Bû^taib), î. 68 

— trees, î. 75 j 76, I9û, 2S9 
Arîstophanes, i, 100, ii, 514 
Aristotle, i. 442 

Armenian rain-charma, ü. 255, 263 
Armlets, ii. 98 

Armpits, hair of the, l 577, ih 219, 
332exudations from ^e, ii. 303 ; 
hcnna sprinkled in the, iî. 384, 389; 
cotton inserted into a dead person's, 
ü. 447 

Arms, tattooed, i. 449, 465 > 

stretching out one*s, i, 607 ; the, of 
a dead person atraightened, ii. 435 
ArmúUnj ii. 440. See Näïb 
Arnôblus, i. 563 
Arrian, Flavius, î, 84, 122 
Arsenic, ii. 294 
Artemîdorus, ii. 55 
Artemisia alba^ ü. 185, 229, 350 
Artisans, patron saint of the, i, 180 
Arvieux, h. d’, i. 281, 418, 473, 474, 
S42, 54S, ü. 493, 495) 530 
*Asar, the, i. 133, 138, 167, 175, 183, 
21S, 223, 224, 226, 263, 296-30 i> 
303) 304# 306, 41593i ii- 42, 44, 
45, 99, 245, 246, 349i 250, 400, 451, 
452) 457, 465-467, 477-480, S34# 54i 
Asceticism, ii. 258 
*ÂfSdat ü. 88 

Ashbec, H. S., i. 470, 475, ii. 351 
Ashes, i, 94, 109, X29, 132, 224, 248, 
249) 275, 280, 295, 300, 312, 329, 

377, S9I, ü. 5i ï3S, ^4°, 148, 168, 
169,249,373,396,422,437,439-441, 

519; of bonfires, ii. 67-69, 183-186 


‘i^start, i. 395 sq. 

'Aäör, the month of the, i. 97, 98, 174, 
254, 301. 30S. 595, ii* 5S-86, 346, 
399 

^Afúra or the ^äiúra day, i. 50, 88, 
109, iio, 132, 133, 311, 314, 464, 
S7ï, 593 sq.y ii. 5<S-Sö passimt 121, 

123, .142, 146, 148-150, 153, 156, 

171, 198, 203, 346, 385, 393, 406, 
481-483, S3Ï, 535 „ ^ 

Aâa Minor, i. 472, 542 sq.y n. 263 
Asif n sîdi Nâ^âr u Mhâqâr (near 
Demnat), i. 66 
Asphyxia, i. 370 

Äss n ssbf^, ii. 391. Seâ Seventh day 
after the birth of a child 
Assocîatîon of ideas, by contiguîty, i. 
20; by simîlority, i. 20, 485, 5S0, 
îi. I, 49, 54 sq. ; by contrast, i. 418, 

Ü-S3-SS 

Assyria, i. 257, 476, ii. 430, 494, 495, 

499, 503, 507 
Atarantes, i. 122 

charm caîled the, i. 213 
Athanasius, Saintj î. loi 
Athatva- Vedaf i. 491 
Athena, goddess spoken of as, ii, 272 
Athenaeus, i. 27 
Athens, ship-waggon at, ii. 86 
Atkinson, James, i. 463 
Atlantes, i. 122 

Atractylis gummifBra^ i. IIO, 248, 11, 
59,185,191, 298 sq. 

Aubin, Eugëne, ii. 153, 263 
Augilae, U, 57, 551 
August, i 176, ii. 159, 160, 207 
Augustine, Saint, ii. 204, 272 
Auseans, ii. 272 
Ausonius, D. M., i. 100 

Aufädf i. 179 

Autumn, ii. 160; feasts of saints in, 
i, 175 sq .; weddinga, ü. 9 : tugs of 
war, ii. 132, 272; circumcisîons, ii. 
419, 420, 426, 428 

ÂyaSu U'kurslf i. 139, ISS, iS 6 , 214, 

! 312, 355, 444, âi. 461 

Aymard, Capitainey i. 377, ü. 30, Soo, 
502 

Aeag- {azig), ii. 412 sq. See *Orf 
^Aeîfna, or incantation, i. ISS 
'Aziä'a, ii, 464. See Stdna 'Azrain 

Ba'al Haman, the Carthaginian god, 
i. 100, 396 
£gb âllâhf î. 425 
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B^ba ‘AiSôr, ii. ^S'So, 85 

— (Bâba) S'äid u (UnzûtL), i. 

167, 240 

Babylonia, i, 143, 468, 469^ 476 , 93 j 

94 ,430, 494 , 495. 499 , S03, Sû 7 . 53 ^ 

Bachelors, various beliefs and practices 
rclating to, i. 47, 117, 2ao, ü. aao, 
247, 267, 270, 273, 363, 538; rites 
performed by, i. 321, 585, ii. 68, 
193, 194, 2äo, 402,422; funcrol lites 
rclating to, ii. 448, 4 S 3 ; 45 S, 5 l 6 , 538 
Back-ache, i. 112, 556, iî, 18 
Bacon, Lord^ i. 415 
Baganda, î. 47 S 
Baghdad, i. 214, 215, 257 

jBa£rfri ii. 165 

Bags, ornamenls or charms on, i. 452, 
454,461,462, 465,473 
Baist, G., ii. 161 
Bäjlûd, ü. 138 

Baker, Sir S. W., î. 549 . 3 i 3 . 393 

Bakers, ii. 143 

Bakn, al-, i. 101, 378, 538 

Baldensperger, Ph. J., i. 91, 99, 107, 

in, 125, 131, 356, 366, 367, 370, 

372-374. 399 ; 402, 419, 431 ; 432, 
440, 442, 456; 470, 475 . 562, ii. 386, 
493 . 500, 507. 511. S 3 I 
Baldness, ii. 13, 280 sg. See Ring- 
worm 

Balkans, the, ii. 154 
Ball, John, i, 283 

Ball, playing al, ii. 171, 268, 269, 271 
Balls of worsted, i. 602 
Bamboo canes, i. 582, 601 ü. 21, 
266*268, 270, 278, 356, 456, 460, 
488, 532, 538, 556 

— leaves, ii. 185 

Bangala (Upper Congo), ü. 40 
Bantus, i. 478 
Banyankole, ii. 40 
Baptism, i. 33 

Baqqalîyin, the baraka of the, i. 41 fj.; 

curses of the, i. 155, 499 
Baraka, Chapter L i. 35-147; its 
prevalence; Chapter II. i. 148- 
228 : its manîfestations ; Chapter 
IIL i. 229-261 : its sensitiveness; 
i. 289, 305. 310-313. 389, 443 - 445 ; 
449 . 452, 492 ; 499, 539, 541, 542, 
554 - 557 ; 594 , 3 'S; 22-25, 58, 

62-64, 09, 70; 75; 79; 90; 106, 107, 
109, IU, 117, 123, 125, 136, 138, 
141, 142, 147, 149, 150, 164, 177- 

180, 182, 188, 191*194» 198, 199, 


202, 207, 219,223,226-229, 231-239, 
241-244, 246-249, 262, 285, 286, 
293-297, 299, 300, 302, 308, 312, 
320, 326, 340, 348, 357; 360, 364; 
367» 368. 370, 376, 387, 392 ; 400, 
403-406, 41 1 . 4 H; 419 ; 422 ; 443, 
452, 458, 461, 525 ; 527 

Barbcrs of Fez, ntúsem arranged by 

the, i. 177 
Barca, ii. 313 

Barefooted, i. 242, 557, ii. 68, 256-258, 
268. See Slippers 

Barley, i. 106, 167, 198, 233, 239, 249, 

313. 330, 339 , 353 ; 362, 444 ; SS8, 
589, 606, ii. 62, IÛO-I02, Ï17, ia6, 
162, 164, 180, 187, 193, 208-233 
passim, 272, 273, 286, 371, 372, 454, 
477, 486, 487, S14 

Barrenness, caused by witchcraft, i. 73, 

89; 327, 575 îi* 290, 343; 34Ö, 
5SS; byy««» oxjinn, i. 88,271,327, 
370, 374; of wilches, i. 276, 579; 
caused by thc Tâb‘a or ttdbâ^t, î. 
283, 327, 400, 402; by a curse, i. 
487 5 to a bitch, i. 576, ü. 305 ; by 
being struck with a broom, i. 595; 
by going into a granary, ii, 243 • by 
treading on water with which n 
dead body has been washed, ii, 446. 
See Offspring, Women 
Bartels, Max, i, 415 
Barton, G, A., i. 395, ü. 430 
Bârza^ (Barza^), ii. 534 
Bqs {b^i bSs), mcanîng of the term, 
i. 261, 388 

B^Sa ‘ÄU, 1 - (Fahs), i. 44 
Bashfulness or decency, i. 427 sq,, ii. 

377 ; 378, 426, 444, 4 SS, 497 J?- 
BaStiê^a, ii. 302 

BâSäel; ii. 138, 143, 145 

Basset, Henri, i. 4, 72, 79, 238, 256, 
ü. 56 

Basset, René, i. iz, 40, 78, 83, loi, 

Ï17, 131, 398,400 

Bosuto (Bechuana trlbe), i. 478 
Bates, Oric, i. 14, 16, 79, 83, 84, 91, 
100, III, 122, 123, 131, 369, 452, 
477 , îh 269, 272, 306, 307, 354, 430, 
500 

Bathing, dangerous after ^â^ar, î. 299; 
in seven rivers aftcr sexual inter- 
course wlth a Jewess, ii. 4; at 
*äSära, ii. 69 sq ,; as a preparation 
for the Great Feast, ii. 107; on 
müt l‘ar 4 , ü* l8û; at Midsummer 
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ii. 18Ö, 189, 197-199, 203 sq ,; may 
bc dangerous in Augusl, ii. 207 ; 
of the mother of a new-lxirn chilcl, 
ü. 3 ^ 9 » 391» 394 » 396, 398 j before a 
circumcision, îi. 418, 420; widows 
prohibîted from, ii. 473, 523 
Bath.s, public, î. iii, 204, 206, 216, 
243» ^ 53 » 280» 293, 299, 304, 362, 
371, 372, 374, 380, 381, 521, ii. 
70, 107, 398, 420, 473 
Bats, i. 105, 248, 362, ii. 3^7-529, 380 
Baudîssin, W. W., i. 75 
Bazin, i. 451 
Bâzin, îî. 292 

Bbd ^incd, the grand-vîzîer, î. 213, 
561, iî. 548 

Beads, i. 448, 450, 460, 462, 588, ii. 
221, 383, 418 sq .; the, of a loaaTy, 
î. 494. ii. 14 

Beans, i. 130, 212, 214, 217, 449, 450, 
S 74 > 581, ii. loi, no, 163-166, 192, 
193, 20Ä, 209, 212, 215, 251, 300, 
401 

Eeard, means of promoting the growth 
of the, i. III, ü. 124; counteractiug 
thc evil eye by means of hairs from a 
person*s, i. 432; cursing by pulling 
one^a, i. 486; threat to defile a 
person*s, i. 567 j spilling aomethîng 
into one*s, i. 580; itohing of the, 
îi. 36; sour milk poured into a 
pcrson*s, ii. 130 

Bearers at funerals, ii. 455, 456, 463, 
464» 497 » 528 

Beating, smacking, or tliumping, 
ceremonial, i. 578, 579, 588, 600, ii. 

I 3 S» 136, 138-140» 143, 143» 147» 

IS4 jy. 

Bed. left unmade, ii. 33; sprinkled 
wîth water at 'âSâra, ii. 70 
Bees, î. 104, 118, 222, 229, 230, 232, 
241, 242, 253, 254» 283, 444, 576, 
iî. 47, 49, 125, 176, 177» 183-186, 
189, 190,193, 194, 294, 30S, JXJ sq, 
Beggars, i. 24, 486 

Beginning an undertaking, days for, 
ii. 40-44, 46 

Bel, Alfred, i. 40, loi, 430, 431, 463, 
ii. 150, 255, 258, 260, 262-264, 268, 
269, 274 
Belching, ii. 35 

Bcllowing of cattle, ii. 270, 293 
Bellucci, J., i. 469 ' 47 i» 473 
Belqâscm, thc name, îî. 405, 407 
Belting of a bride, î. 384, ii. 20 


Beîlramc, A. G., î. 471, 478 
Belts ûf women, i, 77, 79, 203, 283, 
444 , S 2 I, 554 , 584, ii. 6, 7, 126, 328, 
336, 372, 381,444, 453 » S 4 I 
Benhazcra, Maurîce, î. 123, 126, 226, 

377 , 378, 421» 478, ii. 41, 45 » 432, 

SOû, 502, 504, 550 
Benl, Thcodore, i. 372,431, ii. 505 
Benzoin, i. 115, 165, 203, 205, 285, 
289, 291, 308, 309, 314, 31S, 320, 
322-327, 330, 332, 333, 338, 341, 

343 » 346, 34S, 350, 353 » 3 S 7 ï 3 S 8 , 
381, 431, 594, ii. q8, 117, 195, 319, 
380, 381, 383, 389, 391, 395, 396, 

445 » 451,487» 488, 526 

Berber culiure, the, subjecl to foreign 
induenccs, i. 11-14 

— Itmguage, thc, i, 1-4, U, 205 

— race, Ihe, i. i, 15 sq, 

Berbcrs, ancienl, Christianîty among 
the, i. 13, 134; divinity ascribed to 
kings, i. 39; holy women or 
pïophetesses, i, 51, iî. 56; tree- 
worship, i. 75; sacred stones or 
rocks and caves, î. 78 ; holy moun- 
tains, i. 83; holy springs, i. 84; 
worship of the sea, i. 91; breeding 
of horses, i. 99; veneration of the 
ram, i. 100 sq,, ii. 150 sq ,; camels 
known to the, i. 102 ; cattle-rearing 
among the, i. 103; date-pahns 
known to the, i. 106; oUvcs 
cultivated by the, i. 107 ; pome- 
granates cultivatcd by the, i. loS ; 
worship of the sun among the, 
i. 122, 133, 126; worship of the 
moon, i, 123, 126; worship of 
planets, i. 131; reputed to be good 
astrologers, i. 131; firc-worship 
among the, i. 132; belîefs and 
practices relatîng to the jnwi 
infiuenced by beliefs and practîces 
prevalent among the, i. 376-379, 
406; bolief in the evil eye or the 
evU mouth among the, i. 477 ; oath- 
taking, i. 514; the Moorish 'âr 
presumably connected wîth beliefs 
and practices prevalent among the, 
u 549 sq .; tying of rags to trees 
among the, i, 563; covenanting, i. 
550, 568; incubation at the graves 
of ancestors, ii, 57 ; fire and waler 
rites at Midsummer, ii. 71, 204; 
supposed sacrifice of a ram, ii. 150- 
153; mosqueradîng perhaps pre- 
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valent among Ihe, îi. 158; agri- 
culture among thc, ii. 252; rain- 
makmg, ii. 269 j regard for snakes, 
ii. 352; graves, ii. 500; presuiaable 
aurvivals of funeral and mourning 
customs prevalent among thc, ü. 
504.-SO6, 513 

Berber-speaking people of Morocco, 
difîerent groups and dialects of the, 
i, 1-4 ; dwelHngs, î. 7 ; tribea, i. 8 
jSffrtff ii. 3I9 j 3 *ö 

Bertholon, L., î. 6, ii. 306, 307, 347» 
38 Sj 386, 430, 492 j 500» 504 

Bestiality, ii. 289, 307 
Betrothâl, *är as a method of brînging 
about a, i. 533, 550 ; celebration of 
a,ü, 18, 19» Ä2, 312 
Biarnay, S., i. 3, 398, iî. 60, 84, 146, 

150,1521 i94i 198, 273 j 276,371 

Biers, î. 108, 199, 578, ii. 8, 443» 45^» 
452-457» 462, 496, 497» 528» 529, 

538. 542-545 

Biestîngs, i. 244, 245, 258, 423» 586, 
39» 297 

Srnssis, ii. 376 

Birds, ii. 3^9^34^; charms against, 
i, 2x0; at graves, ii. 477 
Birth-marks, i, 438, 586 sff. 

Bismiîlâh, thc, i. 94, 155, 189, 205, 
2 q 6, 2oS, 221, 233, 244, 270, 271, 
285, 29S-300, 312, 317, 332, 334, 

336, 337» 34O1 342, 344» 357» 37«» 

374-376, 382» 410, 417, 42X, 426, 

430, 436, 527» 604, n. 7,16, 68,119, 
120, aio-213, 215, 216, 226, 241, 
244,287, 332, 344, 362, 414, 445 
Bissuel, H., ii. 432, 500 
Bîi* î-gnâi2, ü, 456 

— {heit) of a saint, i. 54 

Bîtches, used în a prophylactic rîte, 
î. 403 sq »; in practlces intendcd to 
influence the weather, iî. 276, 279, 
282 ; names for, îi. 303; addicted 
to stealing, ii. 305. See Dogs 
Bitis arietans, ü. 353 sq. 

Bitter almonds and elmond trees, i. 
310, 335 

— things, magic effects of, ii. 23. See 
GalU 

Black, i. 90,98,99,104,112,128,140, 
i66, 213, 214, 236, 250, 251, 264, 
267-269, 274, 283, 285, 288, 291, 
31S1 319-321» 326, 330, 331» 335- 
338, 344» 345» 348, 350, 360, 367, 
378, 380, 381, 391» 394» 43ï» 436' 


438» 443» 448» 462, 503» 524» 565» 
566, 599» «• 24, 25, 27, 28, 

37» 49» SL 116, 136, 140, 141, 151. 

2i8, 258, 264, 265, 271, 281, 287, 

290, 294. 302, 303» 305» 307-310» 

340,356» 359» 385» 434,439» 441,526 
Blackberry bushes, i. 599, ii. 185 
Blackman, W, S., i. 13S 
Blasphemy, î. 362, ii. 149 
Bku, Ludwig, i. 93, 141, 375, 419, 

476, 562 

Bleatîng of sheep or goats, ii. 270 
Bleek, W. H. I., i. 478 
Blcssed virtue. See Baraka 
Blessings, i. 25, 46, 74, 93, 129, 153, 
185, 243, 246, 316, 317, 417, 418, 

445> 479, 488, 489, 491, 493, 526, 
541, 548, 591, 592, 604, iî. 68, 104, 
112, 114, 143, 166, 167, 212, 217, 

228, 234, 237, 239-241, 244, 248, 

249, 252, 284, 285, 293, 36S, 375- 

377, 388, 390, 395» 396, 424. 426, 

435» 442, 454, 492» 528, 546, 549, 

559. See 

Blind, patron saint of thc, î. 180 
BHndneBs, i. 82, 118, 190, 196, 224, 
231, 273, 281, 282, 418, 481, 482, 
489, 496-498, 500, 505, ii. 13, 26, 
131» 178, 305» 344, 416 
Blomstedt, Yijö, i. 468 
Blondness among tbe Berbers, i. 15, 
16, 419 

Blûod, iiregular appearance of, in 
women, i. iii, 271, 325, 350; from 
cuts or wounds made into a pcrsonU 
body, i. 157, 203, 221, 359, 589’, 
hymeneal, i. 199, îî. 5 ; menstruous, 
i. 230, 232, 577, ii. 4, 5, 92, 358, 
434; baraka affected by, i, 236, 237, 
252: jnün fond of or haunting, i. 

237, 264, 269, 273, 275, 277, 27S, 
297, 298,303,312,322,528; oozing 
out of the faces of witches and 
manslayers, i. 276, 571; of a par 
turienl woman, i. 577, U. 5, 372 sq.; 
chronic effusîon of, în women, î. 

577, 601, ii. 306, 327, SS4J of a 
person, drunk by a dog, ii. 305 ; of 
a new-born child, ii. 393, 396; 
coYcring up of a muidered personU, 
ii- 549 

. of the anîmal sacrificed at Ihe 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 62, 117, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 126, 127, 227, 243» 
282, 446 
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Blood of ammalB, charms wrillen wilh 
the, i. 217, 326, 360, 442, ü. 302, 
30S-310J .327, 337-339: various 
other practlces and beliefs rclatîng 
to the, i. 22ij 222, 269, 325, 326, 
333-340, 342-345, 350, 380, 381, 
442, 443, 506, ii. 6-8, 305, 314, 321, 

322, 324, 325, 327, 329, 331, 332. 

339 , 343 , 3Ö5, 414; Muhammadans 
prohibited from cating the, î. 277; 
as a conductor of conditional curscs, 

i. 527 see Sacrîfices 

— -feuds, i. 383, 384, 513, 51S, 523* 

526, 530 - 533 , S 3 S, 545 , 567, ü. 
97, 140, 141, 180, 181,472 

— -letting, i. 209, 237, 297, 298 sq,, 

ii. 4,42, 44, 45,18 r, 393, 396, 404 

— -money, i. 525, 526, S30-S33, 472 

Blowing, on milk, î. 198, 203, 236 sg ^; 

a light not to be extingui&hed by, 

i. 295; at the fire, i. 312 

Blue, i, 3S0, 419, 4^0, 435 . 439 . 44 °, 
448, 449,461 sq,i ii. 21,89« 281« 382, 
390, 421 sq. 

Blümner, H,, ii. 513, 515 

Blunt, Lady Anne, i. 208, 41S, 429, 

437 , 542 -S 44 , ü- S 5 I 
Bni Dgög, î. 66, 168 
Boards or stones placed across the 
narrow trough at the hottom of a 
grave, ii. 458, 459 , 461, 4 ^ 5 , 48S, 
489, 498, 529, 544 
Boars. See Wild-boars 
Boat ceremonies, ii. 81, 85 sq. 

Bogos (North-eastem Africa), ii, 370, 
505 

Boils, i. 77, 156, 200, 232, 2S0, 602, 
604 sq., îi. 4, 5, 124, 136, 243, 291, 
294, 347 , 355 , 358» Abscesses 
Bombayi i. 463 

Bones, beliefa relating to, i. 82, 272, 

ii. 311; charms writleu on, i. 217, 
360 sq.; used as charms, î. 436, ii. 
228; burial of puppcts made of, ii. 
79; of the animal saciificed al the 
Great Feast, ii. 125, 130, 152 ; used 
in rain-making, ii. 255; of certain 
animals, ii. 291, 311; marxow-, ii. 
364; of the animal saciificed when 
a chîld is named, ii. 392; human, 
ii. 557. See Jaw-bones, Shoulder- 
blades, Skulls 

Bonfires, at *âlära, ii. 65-69, 71, 72, 
171, 198; at Midsummer, ii. 71, 72, 
17I1 182-1871 195, 198-206; in 


Europe, ii. 86,199-204; on Üie 27Lh 
night of Ramadän, ii. 98; on New 
Year*s evc, ii. 171 

Book 0/ the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, The^ i. 367, 579, ii. 507 
Borqän, î. 391 

Bory de St. Vincent, J. B, G. M., i, 83 
Boulifa. See Saïd Boulîfa 
Bourrinet, ii. 158 
Bows and arrows, playing with, i. 602 
Boy, the birth of a, ü. 374, 375, 377- 

380, 384» 388, 395* 397» 400, 402, 

404 sq., see Childbirth and new-born 
childrcn 

Boys, various beliefs and practices 
relaling to, i. 47, 133, 220, 423, 428, 
440, 44 t> 463> 5^6, 520, 595, 597, 
601 sq., iî. 7» 98, 99» 220, 247, 250, 
270, 273, 320, 326, 327, 346, 363, 
402 ; rites performed by, i. 218, 304, 
30S, 353-356» 445» 584» 585» 591» 
ii. 20, 24, 264, 280, 377, 407; as 
conjurators, i. 511, 513 sq .; naming 
of, ii. 404 sq., see Names, Naming 
of children; shaving of, ii, 408-413, 
415 jy., Shaving; fuaeral rites 
relating to, ii. 44S, 453, 496. See 
Childbirth and new-born children, 
Children, CiTcumdsion, Schoolboys 
Brâber, the country of Lhe, i. 1; their 
lang^age, i. 1-3; dislike of the 
‘Axab, î, 5 ; dwelHngs, i. 7 ; tribes, 

i. 8; blondness among the, i. 15 
Brahmanism, sacrihce in, i. 26 
Brains, of animals, ii. 288, 290, 294, 

298, 314» 318, 319» 322» 332 

Braithwaîte, John, ii. 416, 463, 480 
Bran, i, 112, 249, ii. a^p, 298, 355 sg, 
BraSt OT wbite spots on the iaée, 1. 223 
Brass, i, 115, 145, 209, 210, 218, 306, 

376, 441, 453» 465» ü. 411 

Braying of donkeys, i. 270, 409, 411, 

ii. 287 

Bread, the baraka of, i. 43, 106, ii. 
247 ; offered to jnûn, i. 85-87, 292, 

323» 327» 330» 331, 334 » 337 , 339 » 
364 sq .; to the sea, i. 90, 327 ; used 
as a charxn or in cures, i. 157, 203, 

252. 3131 381. 5 S 7 , 589, 606, ii. is, 
233 . 243, 247. 249. 380, SS 7 

offered to dead saints, i. 169 sq.; 
thrown over the bride or the bridal 
box, i. 198, 438, 589; used in rites 
intendcd to increase tbe supply of 
food, i. 202, 589 sq,; charms 
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written on loaves of, i. 2ia, 217, 219, 
328; rules and beliofs relaling to, 
i. 239, 240, 252, 298 sg. ; offered to 
an ûld mosque, i 402 ; to peoplc on 
the road, i. 487 ; oaths sworn by, 
î. 504; put on saintly cairns, i. 
552; covenanting pcrformcd over, 

i. 567; dreaming of, îi. 49; 
tcmporary abstinence from eating, 

ii. 62, 120; used in ploughing rites, 
ii. 210*215,217 ; eatcn in connection 
wîth rain-making, ii. 259; peel used 
in the bakîng of, iî. 273 ; earthen- 
ware pans used for baking, ii. 
276 sq. ; offercd to a dog, iî. 305; 
distrîbuted at funerals or put on 
graves, ii. 453, 461, 462, 475*478, 
480-484, 502, 533 ; given to childrcn 
before a burial, ii. 466,467, 533 

Brcad-carrier’s board, i. 602 
Brcakmg thc cane with which a dcad 
bûdy has been mcasurcd, îi. 460, 538 

— the gristle of the larynx or Ibe 
shoulder-blade of the animal slaugh- 
tered when a chüd is named, ii. 388, 

393, 394 

— of otherpeople’8crockery,supposed, 

îi. 130 sg. 

— ihings, i. 297, 408, 608, ii. 172; at 
wcd^gs, i. 581-583 

— wind, i. 94, 234, 280-282 

Breast, oaths sworn by a woman’s, i. 
500; *âr consistîng in the touching 
or sucking of a woman^s, î. 522, 
524; woman fumigating her, ii. 
185; child sucking îts pregnant 
mother*s, ii. 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 

333, 334, 339, 343, 346, ii. 401; the 

foot of a porcupine applied to a 
woman’s sore, ii. 326, 400 sg.; 
snake sucking a woman’s, iî. 350 sg*; 
charm applied to a lying-in woman’s, 
ii. 380; znilk from a mother’s, ii. 
386, 39ij 394j 400, 401, 409, 4 iOj 
4ia, 458, 536 sg. 

Brcath, baraka affectcd by the, i. 

236 sg.y ii. 178; a rank, ii. 295, 303 
Brehm, A. E., ü. 315 
Breuil, îî. 158 

Bridal procession, transformed into 
stones, i. 78 sg. ; meeting of a, i. 
256, ü. 8, 296 

Bridegrooms, i. 5, 46, 47, 198, 236, 
240, 242, 253, 272, 274, 302, 306, 
308, 313, 314» 332, 388, 409, 411, 


421, 422, 427, 428, 437, 438, 50Ü, 
567, 571 - 574 , 579 , 581-583, S88, ii. 
S, 7-9, 19, 20, 278, 279, 295, 296, 
311-313, 556 sq. 

Bridcs, i. 46, 47, 78, 79, 133 , ^98, X99, 
240-242, 253, 255, 256, 274, 280, 
291, 295, 302, 306, 310, 313, 314, 
323, 324, 388, 409, 420-422, 428, 
435 , 438, 487, 567, 573 , 574 , 578 , 
581-584, 587-589, ii- 5 , 7 - 9 , 19, 20, 
22, 40-44, 46, 250, 263, 276, 278, 

279, 31L 396 

Bridles, i. 96, 251, 424, iî. 312 
Bristles, î. 434 ii. 324*326 
Brooks, Mrs. L. A. E., i. 15, ü* x 8 
Broom, white, i. 50, 112, 189, 555 sq. 
Brooms, i. S 93 ~S 9 ^t ü- 28, 75, 76, 80, 
446, S 4 I 

Broomsticks, i. 595 

Brothels, i. 253 

Brown, Robert, i. 396 

Browne, E. G., i. 71, 399 

Browne, Sir Thomas, i. 485 

Brugsch, Heinrîch, i. 88, 563 

Brunot, L., i. 72, 89, 90, 92 > 93 , 293 

Bruns, C. G., î. 546 

Brushes, î. 165 

£säf or i'. Si, 83 sg. 

BSâra^ îî. 388 

Bsisa, i, 338, ii, 284, 376 

Bû Ragrag, the river, i, 6, ii. 187 

Buch, Max, ii, 510 

Buck-goats, i. 199, 315, 345 , 3So, 

359, 360, 380, 394, 402, 404, X04, 

Ï16, 30Z, 340, 343 

Buffaloes, i. 367 sq. 

BühâH, i. 48 

Bûhämära, ihc prctcndcr, i. 42, 210, 
560 

Bu^jârî, bI-, i. lOT, 126, 136, 236, 410, 
ii. 14, sSj 9 Zj 114. iiS. 2 S 4 j ^SSj 264, 
413. 431. 492 - 497 . 499 . SOï. 503 . 

504,512.519.528,351 ^ ^ .. 

Buhârrûs {ffúhgrrúst huhârrus), ii. 

125, 130 jy, 

Bûljrnrëb (Fez), ii. 23 
Búîblän, i. 283, 496, îî. i 74 
Buihedar, ii. 139 
Builmaun, ii. 142 
Búisléh^nt ii. 112 
Büjertil, ii. 172 

Bûjlüd (Bújlud, Bújlûd, Bûjlud, Búj- 
lud, hujrudi Bdjlûd), ii. I34*X36, 

138-143, 148, 149, 154 

Bûlfäfj i. 316, n. 389, 392 
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Bulgeiriaj ii. 154, 524 
Bullcr, Jaines, i. 478 
BullctSj charms again&l, i. iii, 208- 
210, 332, 410; charms written on, 

i. 209,213, 217, ii. 169 ; euphcmistic 
terms for, ii. 28 

Bullocks, bulls, or oxen, i. 76,112,124, 
128, 167, 169, i77j 229, 248, 267, 

269, 288, 291, 320, 326, 332, 336. 

3S0, 502, Si 2 i 528, S 30 » 533 » 534 , 

SS8, 561, 567, ü. 16, 46, 50, 6i, iis, 

116, 210-219, 229, 236, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 281, 284-286, 2gx-2gs, 
387, 395 » 396, 421, 423, 428, 443 , 
478, 503 

BúfnëÉla^ {bûmalâg^j b&mzîêg), ü. 131 
Burckhardt, J. L., i. 83, 141, 143, 257, 
281, 423, 424, 506, S 43 , 544 , 547 , 
548, 608, ii, 13,44, 92, 433, 493,495 

Bûrdahj i. 488, ii. 87, 450, 453, 454, 
502, 528 

Burdayah, iî. 414 

Burglars, i. 95, 96, 115, 3i6, 315 

Burials, i. 108, 138, ii. 247, 451, 452, 

457-462, 496-499, 527-529, 537 î 
fictitioua, i. 339, 409, 488, 575, 601, 

ii. 78, 79, 277 

Burjam, F., i. 415,420, ii. 380,381,399 
Burning, carth, i. 114, 2S2; Ücc, i. 
258, ii. 360; as a means of counter- 
acting evil iniluences, i. 429, 430, 
432, 433, 593 ii* 65, 66, 98, 187 ; 

corn, i, 488 ; Uve animals at 'âSâra 
or Midsummer, ii. 65, 202 sq, ; a 
piece of a person’s dothes in witch- 
craft, îi. 194; the afler-birth of a 
cow, ii. 292; to death, a kind of 
martyrdom, ii. 559 sq, 

Bums, i. 199, ii. 287 sq, 

Burton, Sir Richard F., i. 369, 370, 
419, 539 , 542, 544, ii. 92, no, 306, 
414, 416, 432, 491, 492, 497 , 499 - 
501, Siij_S 5 i 

Bûfâba ii. 356 sq. 

Búliyâr {btlsiySrj húHyqrj húHy^j 
hüHyär)j ii. 112, 163, 212, 214, 424, 

475 

Bushmen, i. 47S 
Bûisîrî, al-, i. 1S3, ii, 87 
Busnot, F. D., i. 137, 241 
BusuttÜ, V., ii. 505 
Butchers, i. i8o, 276, 277, 326, 332, 
378, ii. 87 

Butter, iî. 297-299; thc haraka of, i. 
43, 102, 103, 221; methods of 


robbîng people of tlieir, i. 43, 249, 
250, 577, ii. 170, 299 ; offered to thc 
saint of a mountain, i. 80; means of 
incrcasing tlie quantity of, i, 87, 
iio, 198, 247-250, 323, 577, 589, 
ü; 97, 123, 126, 165, 169, 178, 191, 
249, 297-299, 319, 339, 341; means 
of protecting ît from, or neutralising 
the eiTects of, witchcraft or the evil 
eye, î. iio, 248-250, 433, 463, ii. 

169, 170, 319, 328, 339 , 346; 
qasqúza in, i. 221; churned in 
October, i. 221, ii. 207; various 
practîces ahd beliefs relating to, i. 
222, 223, 245-250, 254-256, 258, 

323, 423, 539 , 577 , 589, ii* 127, 128, 

284, 343, 360, 468, 522; dieaming 

of salt, ii. 54; salt, given to the 
ploughman, ii. 219 ; partakenof 

at the commenccmcnt of thc reap- 
îng, ü. 224 sq.; newly bought 
stallions or mares smeared wiLh sall, 
ii. 286; .«alt, used in magical 
practices, îi. 28S, 340; salt, given 
to the cowherd, ü. 292; appUed to 
new-horn babcs, ü. 383 sq.; put 
into ihe mouth of a dying person, ii. 
435, 525 

Butlermilk, i. 102, 156, 245-247, 423, 
ii. 163, 224, 395, 297, 356 sq. 
Buttock, nciitralislng the evil glance by 
eKposing one*s, i. 433 sq .; a folse 
oath by louchîng one’s, i. 508; fog 
dispelled by exposing one’s, ü. 280 
Buxtorf, J., ii, 503 

Buying or selling, practices and bclicfs 
relating to, i, 143, 154, 424-426, 

593 , 595 > 32, 358; at ii. 

61. See Animals, Sclling 
Búsejfürf ü. 180 
Bûzemlan, the river, i. 406 

Cacsarea, ii, 272 

Cairns or piles of slones, i. 56-60, 62, 
64, 72, 76, 94, ï88, 200, 2S1, 283, 

285, 318, 319, 411. 487, 488, soS. 

527. 552-556. 559 . 562, S6S, S 72 , 
604, 606, ii. 24, II2, 119, 130, 331, 
234, 280, 289, 499, 548-55°. 558 ■??. 
Callias, iî. 354 

Calling a person back, î. 410, 419, iî. 

32, 210 

Calves, i. 8i, 85, 245, 258, 394. 317, ii. 

iS, 117, 118. 29J, 292, 294 , 343 
Camels, i. 99, loi, 102, 137, 164, 169, 
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173, 178, 226, 227, 234, 255, 267, 
268, 290, 502, 528 stj,i ii. 23, 50, 51, 
88j io8j 115, 116, 186, 218, Bgo^ 

294. 305. 338, 362, 384, SS 3 J?- 

Camphor, ü, 447 
Canaanitish culls, i. 198, 395 
Canara, Brahmans of, i. 442 
Canary Islands, aborigines of thc, 

i. Si, 83, 120, 122, 378 
Candles, i. 72, 87, 93, 169-171, 177, 
191, 204, 239, 258, 285, 302, 305, 
338, 3 SO, 3 S 1 , 364. 380, 402, S04, 
S09, SS 7 , SS 9 , S84, ii- 21, 33, 66, 
3 S 9 , 384, 38S, 390, 393 , 398-400, 
402,436, 4SI, siS,_Si6, S26 
Cannibalism, symbolicalj i. 515 
CannoiL-balla, at saintly places, i. 63 sg. 
Cannons, holy, i. 66 , 73 î pl^ces of 
refuge, î. 74, 520; firing of, ii. 87, 

91, 95 

Capitan, Äf,, ii. 158 
Carcasses, polluting, i. 239 ; haunted, 
i. 298 ; charms vritten on the bones 
of, i. 360 sq.; bones or skulls of, 
used as charms, i. 436 sff.; bad/â 7 
to see, în the mornîng, ü. 31 
Cannel, i. 61, 75, 84, 239, 260, 372, 
418, 473i 542» 548» ih 493. 49S. 5^2, 
509-5^1, 530 

CamiYals, European, ii. 86, 154, 
157 Sff. Ses Masquerades 
Camoy, E, H., i. 72, 105, 120, 280, 
470, ü. 416, 43I1 493 . 502, 504. 508, 
51 1. 536 

Corob tree, i. 373 

Carpets, in a rite intcnded to be a 
safeguard against the evü eye, i. 
429; designs on, i. 452, 466, 467, 
475; replaced by mats brought from 
a mosque after a death, ii. 468,469, 

540 

Carrots, ii. 165 

Carthage, i. 14, 91,100, 378, 395, 396, 
4 S 3 > 468-474. 476. iî. 269 
Cartwright, Mînnie, i. 478 
Casalis, £., î. 47S 

Castanets, i. 347, 348, 350, 502, îi. 82 
Castells, F., ii. 59, 63,67, 69, 76, 84 s^. 
Castor-beans, i. 576 
Catalepsy, i. 377 sg. 

Catechîsm of the Council of Trent, the, 

i- 33 

Cattrva, ii. 272 

Cats, i. 96, 103, 104, 219, 267, 268, 

273. 277. 367. 368, 389, 404, 421, 


426, 579, 599 sq., ii. 16, 18, 54, loS, 
194, 203, 275, 276, 280, 305, 307, 
308, 309. 392, SSO 

Cats, wild-, ii. 185, 186, 203 
Cattle, i. 99, 101-103, 173, 234, 250, 
283, 590, 594, ii. 23, 50, 88, 108, 
182, 257, 270, apr-app 
Caul, of a new-born child, i. 209, ii. 
400 

Caves, holy or haunted, i. 62,66,71-73, 
77 . 78, 275, 283-289, 298, 333-335, 
338. 358, 364, 372, 389, 397 . ii. 56 

Celsus, A. Comelius, ü. 354 
Cells, i. 477, ii. 158 
Cemetcries, îi. 452, 457, 538 sq.; 
Jewish, i. 253, ü. 539; haunted, i. 
275. 298, 386, 387, 399, 404-406, îi. 
547, 548, 550 sq .; meals in, ii. 112, 
260; magical rites performed in, 
ii. 19S. 552-554; rain-making 

ceremonies în, ii. 256, 259-261, 264, 

267, 556. See Graves 

Cerleux, A., i. 72, 105, 120, 280, 470, 
iî. 4 ï6, 431. 493 . 502, 504, S08, 511, 

536 

C^lon, “ Moormen ** of, ii. 86 
Chalk, ii, 229 

Chameleons, i. 464, xi. 59, 345^347 
Chonges, inilucncing thc weather, ii. 
254. 255, 258, 262, 271; after a 
death, ii. 468, 469, 524, 540 sq. 
Chantre, E., i, 6, ii. 306, 307, 385, 386, 

430, 492, 500, 504 

Charcoal, i. iii, 182, 307, 314, 325, 
359.433, 474. ii. 28, 64, 117, 247,382 
Charitableness or charity, i. 383, 445, 
606, ü. 125, 455. See Almsgiving 
Charms, written, i. 85, 108, 109, 117, 
H9, 127, 129, 130, 133, 144-146, 
192, 208-219, 227, 233, 237, 239, 
240, 242, 243, 251-253, 257, 258, 

268, 275, 293, 303, 308-310, 313, 
325-329. 337 ,359-361, 374,375,378, 
400, 435, 442-445. 570 - 574 . S8o, ii. 
20, 41, 42, 45, 46, 60, 99, 125, 169, 
178, 180, 191, 218, 228, 247, 279, 
302, 308-311, 320, 323, 324, 327, 

332, 337 - 339 , 356, 367, 372, 373 . 
376, 380, 390, 395. 400, 402, 418, 

465. 504. 537 . 538, SSS sq. 
Chasseboeuf de Volney, C, F., i. 543 
Chavanne, J., i. 543, îî. 416 
Cheeks, itching of thc, ii. 35 sq .; 
îosing their natural colour, ii. 325. 
See Face 
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Cheese) making of, i. 246 sg ,; used 
in dîsease'transference, i. 606 
Chémali, Béchara, i. 415, 419, 432, 

440 

Chemises, i. 204, ii. 332 
Chénier, Louis de, i. 48, 123, 137, 
196, 198, 295, 462, 538, ii. 184, 187, 

313» 316, 33O1 480 

Cheremiss, iî. 510 

Chest, pain or discase in the, i. 94, ii. 
322, 359; hair on the, ii. 14; 
abstinence from eating an animal*s, 

iî. 364 

Cheyne, T. IC., i. 489 
Chicken-soup, îi. 307 
Chick-peas, î. 581, ii. 163, 166, 192, 
193, 212, 256, 401 

Chicks, i. 575, 581, 585, îî. 3IQ ; the 
hatching oL in thc months of the 
Sfir and â^a^bân, ii. 76, QO 
Chüd, the conception of a, i. 116, 117, 
127, 128, 133, 138, 459, 576, 587, 
îî. 41, 46, 76, 171; the lîfe of a 

parent saved by the death of a, i, 
607 s<j. 

Childbirth and new-born children, 
customs and beliefs connected with, 
i. 47, 56, 133, 199, 225, 230, 273, 
291, 294, 302, 303, 307-3141 370, 
371, 401, 421-423» 430, 444 » 576, 
581, 594, 601, 607, ü. 4, 5, 21, 22, 
41-43» 46, 87, 92, 102, 124, 125, 
250, 251, 311, 320, 326, 329, 354, 

3 SS» 370-408, 457, 465, 542, 543, 
559 ‘ 5 ’^^ Dclivery 

Chiidren, little, i, 45, 199, 202, 212, 
242, 273, 278, 279, 291, 299, 305, 
307» 308, 373 » 374 . 400, 401, 421- 

423, 428-430, 435 , 437 » 439 - 441 , 
443, 444, 463, 499, 607 sg.y ii. 24, 
74, loi, 176, 191, 195. 216, 256, 
326-329, 332, 334, 340, 355, 357, 
363, 370-433 possim, 434, 436, 

440, 444 , 448, 452, 453 » 471, 472, 
481, 482, 518, 519, 524, 536, 537, 

540, 541, 547; ambulation of, see 
Ambulation of children; games of, 
see Games; naming of, see N ames, 
Naming of children; shaving of, 
see Shaving. See Boys, Girls, 
Schoolboys 
Chînese, i. 478 
Cholcra, i. 271, 482, 602 
Christianity, i. 13, 14, 33, 34, 134, 
382, 383, 451»«- 533 


Christîans, aa guests, î. 46; money 
given by, i. 94, ii. 4; prohibited 
from entering shrines, i. 195 sq. ; 
contact with, polluting, î. 229, ii. 4; 
aversion to, i. 286; the belief în the 
evîl eye with regard to, i. 421 sg .; 
pictures of, uscd as charms agaînst 
the evil eye, i. 43Ô; oalhs madc 
wîth reference to, i. 493; crueHy 
attribuled to, î. 529; dreaming of, 
iî. 52 sg.; why they have no licc, ii. 
360; not allowed to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, ii. 539; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades. See 
War, holy 

Christmas, i. 14, iî. 154, 161 
Cburos, fumigation of, i. 109, 248, 
250, ii. 123, 170, 298, 299, 330, 346; 
mcn not allowed to touch, i. 247 sg.; 
charms attached to, î. 248-250, 463, 
ü. 169, 298, 314, 328, 332 
Chuvash, ii. 537 
Chwolsohn, D., ii. 93, 430 
Cicero, M. Tullius, ii, 503, 515 
Cinnamon, î. 581, îi. 359 
Circumambulation, of a snint-shrine, 
i. 199, 506, 557, 607, ii. 7, 218, 256, 
257, 264, 268, 284; of a fountain in 
the Qarwîyin, i. 205 ; of a mosque, 
i. 323, 324, 402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 365; 
of Q market-place, i. 403; of a 
house, lent, or village, ii. 7, 8, 394; 
of the place where an animal has 
been sacrihced at the namr-gîving 
of a child, ii. 394 

Circumcision, i. 47, 177, 234, 237, 
240-242, 274, 303, 431, 438, ii. 38, 

39» 41-43» 45» 46, 88, 302, 303, 411, 
4^6-433 

Clasp-knives, used in witchcraft, 571 sg. 
Claudianus, C., î. 100 
Claws, used as chaims against the 
evil eye, i. 463 sg,, ii. 316 
Cleanness and uncleanness, î. 158, 
zsg-zôi passim, 296, 332, 491, iî. 
j-5, 107, 212, 218, 219, 223, 224, 
229,238,243,244,251,308,367, 
398,413,427,433,434,444,446, 

483. 495. 523. 524. 527. 53« 

Qemen, Carl, ü. 86 
Clement of Alexandrîa, i. 78 
Clcrmont-Ganneau, M., ii. 269 
" Clipping the evil eye ”, i. 435 
Cloaks, colour of, worn by bridc- 
grooms, i. 437, ii. 20; eye-designs 
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embroidcred on, i. 460 sq,; in 
oath-taking, i. 507 sff,; in ‘âr- 
making, i. 520; given or exchanged 
as i, 564-567; revcrsed, ii. 

33; removed in rain-making cere- 
mony, ii. 257, 258, 260 
Clocks, ofiered to saints, i. 172 
Clot-Bey, A. B., ii. 493 
Clothes, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 79, 107, 156, 204, 206, 
354 , 272, 375 , 376, 402, 403, 409, 
410, 431-433, 437, 520, 522, 524, 

536, 539 , 552. 558, 559 , 574 , 575 , 
580, 583, 584,603,606, ii. ï6,33,48, 
107, 187, 194, 254, 255, 276, 281, 

303, 332, 359 , 37 L 372, 375 , 395 , 

398, 402, 469, 473, 474, 507, 522, 

523, 540, 557; washing, or abstin- 

cncc from *washing, of, i. 224, 225, 

251, 300, 506, 515, ii' 43 , 46, 77 , 
I18, 470-473, 506, 522 ; dresbiug in 
dean, i. 236, ii. 103, 107, ï68, 389, 
427 s ^.; in whîte, i. 236, 437, iî. 
20, 469, 473, 522 ; abstinence 

from changing one*s, i. 515, ii. 470- 
473, Soö, 522; dreaming of, ii. 52 ; 
dressing in new or fine, ii. 60, 98, 
I 03 i 181, 391, 393 , 418, 422, 424, 
427, 429, 483, 538; soiled or 
rended by women on a death, ii. 439, 
441, 493 , 494 , S07, 508, 515, 519; 

of a dead person, ii. 464; t^nng lo 
samtly objects pieces of, see Tying. 
See Cloaks, Swaddling-clothes 
Cloves, ii. 25, 319, 359 
Cnut, i. 547 

Cockroaches, ii. 307 
Cocks, i. 81, 87, 164, 165, 267, 285, 
315-320, 326, 333 , 335-340, 342- 
345 , 350, 35 L 382, 438, 530 , n. 
31, 234, 276, 509-5JX, 329, 379, 

380, 412, 425 j of seven colours ”, 
i- 285, 338, 345, ii, 310; with two 
coinbs, i. 438 

Coffins, ii. 452, 453 , 45 ^, 496 , 516 
Coins, dcsign on Moorish, i. 465. See 
Copper coins, Porging coin, Money, 
Sîlver coins 

Colds, ii. 191, 206, 319, 383, 3S4, 
398 

Colic, î, 132 

Colours, of jm»f i. 264, 274, 277, 
285, 328, 330-332, 334, 337, 33S. 
343-346, 348, 350, 380, 381, 391; 
magic eiïects of certain, ii. 15-22 


Comcts, i. 13X 

Commcrcc, patron saint of, i. 180. 

Sâe Buying or selling, Selling 
Compurgation, i. 509-514 
Conception, of a child, i. 116,117,127, 

128, 133, 138, 587, ii. 41, 46, 76, 

171; means of preventing it, i. 459, 
576; of an animal, ii. 7Ô 
Conder, C. R., i. 48, 58, 61, 75, loS, 

125, 369, 373 , 399 . 429, 470, 475 , 
476, 542, ii. 253, 415, 416, 500 
Condûlence, vîsits of, îi. 436, 442, 443, 
445, 466,471, 474, 492, 510, 513 
Conjurators, i. 509-514 
Convulsions, i. 271, 273, 370, 377 s^. 
Cookîng pots, i. 304, 307, 330-333, 
436, 437 , 522-524, 598, ii. 17, 24, 
28, 270, 281, 331, 44 Ï, 531, 553 
Copper, i. 115, 306, 441, ii. 17 

— coins, i. 77, 94, 166, 290, 298, 335, 

ii. 50 

Coppolani, Xavier, i. 216 
Copts, ii. 205 
Coracias garrulaf ü. 206 
Corals, i. 439, ii. 98, 381-383, 419, 421 
Coriander seed, i. zn, Z2i, 308, 309, 
316, 326, 327, 354, 355, 360, 361, 

430, ii. 303, 381, 396, 399, 558 

Corippus, F. C., i. 122 
Cork trees, i. 200, 205, 282 
Corn, i. 43, 106, 137, 156, 169, 170, 
172, 178, 180, 187, 200, 218, 229, 
231, 232, 235, 239, 242, 253-255, 
282, 298, 357 , 421, 434 , 503, 504, 
589, 591 , ii. 3, 19, III, 116, 117, 
165, 177, 183-187, 193, 208-253 
passimf 259, 267, 278, 392, 487, 
512; hcaps of ready tiireshed, i. 43, 
198, 220, 254, 427, 438, 443, ii. 
169, 179, 195, 232-235, 357 sq.; 
measuring of the thredied, î. 142, 
143, 180, 181, 253, 255, 256, 434, 
447, ii. 207, 237-24/; stacks of 
unthrcshed, i. 436, 441 sq.f ii. 98, 
123,124,164,227,228,231 ; sheaves 
of, ii. 187, 225-227, 231, 253 
Comelian, i, 439, ii. 419 
Coms, ü. 358 

Corpus Inscripiionum Laiinarum, vol. 
viii, Inscriptiones AJricae Latinae, 
î. 40, 84, 123, ii. 269 

— Inscriptionum Semitiearumf i. 395 
Cosmetics, ü. 180, 471-473, 522, 524. 

See Anlimony, Henna, Ochre, 
Walnut root or bark 
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Cough, i. 165, 190, ii, 124, 191, 297, 
358 sff. See Whooping-cough 
Courage, ii. 316-318 
Cousins, marriages betwecn, î. 164; 

mourning for, ii. 473 
Covenanting, i. 540, 550, 562, 565-569 
Covering, a means of protecting 
harakuj i. 185, 211, 252, îi. 181, 232, 
245, 246, 326 ; a protcctîon against 
the evil eye, i. 426-428 
Cowardice, ii, 310 

Cow-dung, i. 67, 103, 234, 240, 443 » 

444 , 524, 525j 536, ii. 23, 27, 102, 
130, 179) 183, 184, 186, 294, 395» 
437-441, 474 , S14, 519 
Cowherds, iî. 292, 343 

Cowrics, i. 439, 450, 462 
Cows, i. 85, 87, 112, 157, 167, 173, 
227, 232, 243) 244, 248, 250, 258, 

294, 378, 423, 431, 436, 502, 512. 

533) S86, ii. 18, 50, 6i, 108, 115, 
n6, 170, 179) 218, 258, 259, 264, 
265, 284-286, 291-399, 343 
Crâcldng one’s bones, i. 409; onc’s 
Ângers, i. 539; one^a backbone, i 605 
Cradles, i. 202 

Crawley, Ernest, î. 422, 428, ii. 545 
Creed, the. Sce Kalimah 
Crescent, the, î, 462,463,472 sq. j and 
star, i. 473 
Cress, ii. 179 
Crested larks, ii. 339 sq. 

Crooke, William, i, 310, 418, 419, 43 °, 
436-440, 474 

Crops, pracrices or taboos intcnded to 
benefit the, i. 67, 87, ii, 124, 176, 
1S4, 193, 212-225oath sworn by 
growing, i. 503; the infiuence of 
rain in the nîsân upon the, ii. 178; 
rain-charmsdcpendingonan associa- 
tion between rain ond the, ii. 272-274 

Cross, the, i, 14, 450 - 452 , 454 - 457 , 
467 sq., ii. 350 
Crossland, Cyril, i, 470 
Cross-roads. See Roads 
Crowfoot, J. W., îi. 512, 532 
Crumbs, found on the ground, i. 106 
Culture-contact, i. 10-15 
Cummin, ii. 319, 334 
Curiosity, i. 481, 539 
Curses, i. 25, 46, 129, IS 3 -I 55 , 187, 
204, 219, 234, 270, 271, 411, 479- 
49 ^, 536, 563, 568, 604, ii. 3, 6, 29, 
63, 75, 76, 110, 172, 262, 300, 365, 
532. See‘.* 4 Ä<f,Oaths, Parents 


Curriss, S. I., i, 75, 78, 84, 91, 608, ii. 
269 

Currius Rufus, Q., î. 84, 122 
Curvcd or round things as charms, i. 

441, 462-464 

Cushion, a man sittlng on a, i. 586 
Custom-hûuse, ‘dr-sacrifice at a, i. 530 
Cuttle-fish, i. 90 
Cyclades, the, i. 43 i, ü* S05 
Cydones, .mimature, i. 269, 270, 368, 

369,374^7. 

C)rprian, Saint, i. 39 sq, 

C^rprus, i. 468, 472 

Da^dwäi*, or învocations, î. 215, 218, 

479, ü. 254, 257 

Daggers or knives, i. 91,115,165, 210, 
217, 252, 305, 306, 325, 34S, 375, 
393, 404, 406, 438, 453 , 456, 488, 
SOi, 502, 525, 526, 556, 557 , 580, 
S 99 ,ü. 11 , 26 , 44 ,119,122, 232,233, 
373 , 378-380, 382, 404, 451, 491, 
550, 558 

D^aira {â^âira)^ i. 526 
DaWîî aî‘ffairdt, ii, 449 sq. 

Damîrî, i. 368, 37 ^ 

Damreqi, ii. 110 
Dan, Pierre, i. 605, ii. 371, 416 
Dancing, i. 140, 341, 342, 344 - 349 ) 
380, 381, 582, ü. 53, 60, 08, 80, 88, 
133) 134) 136-141) 143) HS) 146, 
264-266, 268, 402, 426, 427, 508 

— hoys, ii. 145 sq. 

Dandini, J., ii, 505 
Dandruff, ii, 555 

Daphne gniditm, ü, 185, 191 
Dâqqâq, ii. 95 

Dâr d’Pmâna. See Wazzan, shereefs 
of 

— {pâr) 1 -hämra (outside Tangier), i. 
296, 350 sq. 

— [päf^ s-sîyid, i. 65 

— zdwia, i, 65, 499 

Därhüz {^érhäit), i. 63, 163, i 63 , 1Ö9, 

17Z) 173 ) 199 ) 201, 496, 513» 554 ) 
566, ü. 329 
jpâreh, i. 61 

Dark, acrions or events dangerous at 
night or in the, i. 243, 258, 268, 270, 
372, 273, 275, 276, 295-300, 302, 
309 ) 312, 370, 374 - 377 ) 598, ü. 244, 
245, 30S) 306, 309 ) 335 ) 385; 
cemcterîes feared in the, i, 275, 298, 
ii. 547, 551; burials în the, iî. 452, 
See Sunsct 
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Darmesteter, Jaines, iî. 543 
Därqâwa, i. 62^ 182 s^., ü. 10 
Date-palms, i. 50, 106, 185, 282, 474 
Dates, i. 93, 107, 109, 137, 173, 219, 

577 , 5 ^ 9 , ii- 22, 73, 78, 79, 109, 
163, 285, 376, 381, 410, 462, 476, 
482 Sff . 

Daumas, E., i. 463, 470, 543, ii. 493, 
495 * 506-508* 533 

Dâwid d-Drâ* (near Demnat), i. 195 
Dawkins, R. M., ii. 154 
Daybreak, praying at, i, 45, 90, 168, 
410; the jnûn or jinn at, i. 296, 
374; dreams at, iî. 55; shopa 
opened at, ii. 61; prognosticatîon 
at, îi. 163 ; bathîng at, ii. iSo; grass 
and herbs gathered at, ii. 184; water 
brought homc beforc, ii. 197 j 
measuring of grain about, ii. 237; 
hooling ofanowl at, ii. 335 ; fastîng 
from, see Fastîng; /éfra gîven at, 
sce Féfra 

Days, holy, i. 132-134* 223-226, 

494^^.; oftheweekji. 133,134,217, 
223-226, 275 sg.t ii* 40'4^» see tke 
various days 

DMiiat meaning of the tenn, î, 169,189 
Dead pcrsons, the talk, weeping, or 
wnilÎDg of, i. 45 , ii. 454, 482, 504, 
S 3 I. 540, 541, 547 , SS 9 : examined 
in their graycs, i. 133, ii. 464, 465, 
S03, 504, 5 * 9 , S 47 J ?'! alms given 
on behalf of, i. 255, ii. 47, 49, 71, 
78, 80, iiz, 174, 260, 447, 449, 450, 
461,462,464,47S-4S4, S02, 508-511, 

S 3 i, S 33 , 534 , 536 : protected 
against jaä», i. 275, 302, 306, 309, 

ü. 436, 444, 44 S, 449-4SI, 52®; 
cursed, i. 487; the bodies of, or 
things connected with, used in 
witchcraft or for prophylactic or 
curative purposes, i. 572, 575, ii. 
358, 552-559; found on the road, 
ii. 10; dreaming of, ii. 47, 50, 53, 

56, 57, 470, 484, 485, 531 , S 37 , 538, 

546, 551; ///ra given on behalf of, 
ii, loo-ioa, 483; praying for, see 
Praying. See Death, Ghosts, Killed, 
Souls of dead people 
Deafness, î. 166,273, ii, 76,322,325 
Death,î. 12,45, ^ 33 * 136-138,184, 

192, 199, 222, 225, 255, 275, 297, 
302* 306, 309, 386, 387, 404-406, 
4S9* 5 H, 525* 536* S 7 S J?*, ih 2, 10, 
47 i 48, S 3 * 66, 71, 80, 99, 112, 174, 


245, 247. 248, 260, 293, 294, 312, 
374, 386, 454-560; n person^s or 
an animal’s life saved by anotber’s, 
i. 403, 404, 607 s ^.; causecl or 
foreboded by something suggestîve 
of it, i. 602 ; speaking of, ii. 30 ; 

dreaming of, ii. 53 ; the pollulion 
of, ü. 24S, 247, 443, 444, 446, 447 * 
454 * 456, 457 * 460, 462-464, 466, 
468,469, 473 * 513-515* 520-524* 528, 

540-545 * failure to observe a 
certain rule, or some untoward 
event, connected with a death 
causing or forcbodîng another, îi. 

43S* 450, 456, 459* 462, 463* 466, 
516, 539, 540* 542, 544 See 
Dead persons 

Dcbbaé^n, î. 170 

DeWfi l-bqar {dëbbâb ié-bgâr\ ii. 
292 sg, 

Debtors, i. 4S2 
December, ii. 153, 156-161 
Decorative art, the influence of the 
belîcf in the evil eye on thc, i. 445- 
478 passim 

Deiloration, means of prevcntîng, i. 
574 , 583; of causing, i. 578. See 
Marriage 

Déldûlt ornament callcd, ii. 99 
Delivery, means of promoling a 
woman's, i, 69, 212, 576, 581, ii. 
3ÏÏ, 370-372; of preventing a 
woman's, i. 576 
Delphin, G., ii. 3, 30 
Demosthenes, ii. 503 
Depont, Octave, i, 216 

Dérdboj of the Gnftwa, i. 344* 345, 347 

Dérhgm {dérhäm), i. 155, SS 7 
— or I’fêij i. 156, 205, 355, 

See üqîyît Mêb 
Descos. See Aubin 
Dcsparmet, J., i. 399 
DesSf illness called, ii. 325 
Destaing, E., i. 511, ii. 94, IS 9 * 161- 
163, 166-178, 182, 188-190, 192, 
195-197* 204,207, 241, 530 
Deuteronomyj i. 563, ü. 253, 503 
Devil, the, i. 186, 205, 206, 242, 263, 
270-272, 280, 312, 328, 360, 375, 
395 * 406-4:^3, 447 * 448, 480, 604, 
ü. 6, 7, 13, 29, 32, 33, 54 * 55 , 91, 
210,212-215,217, 218, 233, 239-241* 
244, 287, 316, 352, 435 * 449 , 451* 
494 * 525 
Dew, ii. 195 
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Déöéîyîn, i. 182 sff* 
ii. 115 

Diacrîtical poînts, i. 217,328, ii. 260 sq^ 
ornament called, i. 581 
DiihospitaUsi theRoman, i. 24,545 
Dinka, i. 478 

Dîo Cassius, i. 27, ii. 269, 354 
Dîodorus Siculus, î. 84, 122, îî. 253 
Dionysius, the cult of, îi. 86, 154 
Dionysius of Plalicamassus, ii. 155 
Diseasc-transference, i. 77, 79, 166, 
167,173, 201, 285, 333-336, 341-343* 
381* 555-558, 604-606, ü. 67 
Dîsguîsc, a protection against the evil 
cye, i. 428 

Diviparentum^ the Roman, i. 24, 54Ô 
Divination, i. 283, 356-359, îi. 126-129, 
162-164, 166-168, 170, 189, 195, 
347. See DrcaTnB 

Divorce and dîvorced -wives, i. 517, 

S 77 | 578, 587. 588, 600, ii. 8, 

i3, 47, iöe, 320, 322, 332, 336, 441, 
SS 4 

Doctors, persons possessed of haraka 
as, i. ISS-IS8 s their fees, i. ISS 
ii. 20; dead saints as, i. 1Ö4-167 
Dogs, i. 103, iio, 121, 218, 237, 239, 

24 S, 248, 249, 2 S 3 , 267, 368, 270, 

273, 296. 331, 337 . . 341 , 367, 368, 

394 , 398, 4 ^ 4 . 421, 42â, 429, 43 °, 

SS 7 , S 76 , S8S. S98, 599 , 6 o 7 ,ii- 26,27, 
31, 47, 50, 108, 118, 119, 169, 249, 

276, 279-282, 303-3°S, 318-320, 
322, 327, 381, 392. SSO i i. 90, 
112, 157, 158. 167, 240, 2S7, ii. 4, 
124, I2S, 181, 307 sg .; blach, i. 
104, 140, 268, ii. IS-17 
Dolls. Ste Puppets 
Dombay, F. de, ii. 26 
Donkeys, i. 96, iiz, 173,199, 227, 230, 

233, 2S0, ZS 3 , zS6, 267, 270, 367, 
380, 398, 404, 409, 411, 436, 464, 
512, ii. i6, 27, 31, 188, 218, 229, 
238, 261, 262, 204, 284, z8s, 386- 
iSg, 322, 342, 346, 5S2 
Door-posts, i. zzz, 318, ii. 179, 394 
Dough, i. 602, ii. 332 
Doughty, C. M., i. 75, 93, 125, 366, 
367, 369-371. 37 S, 376. 379 , 387, 
439 . 474 , S 42 . S 44 . 6, 415, 431, 

433 , 497 , 498. Soo, 502, SSi 
Doutté, Edmond, i. 14, 36, 38, 40, 45, 

48, SO, 58. S 9 , 72, izi, 122, 142, 
146, 158, 196, 216, 222, 238, 267, 
2§3, 286, 391, 397, 400, 401, 418, 

VOL. II 


446. 470, 47S, 538, S 79 , ü. 2, 3, 26, 
53 , S6, 71, 72, 84, 8s, 79 , 127, 12S, 
147, iso, IS 3 . IS 7 , IS 9 , 161. 164, 

165, 167, 172, 173, 182, 184, 188, 

190, 192, 198, 199, 241, 2SS, 258, 

263, 265, 268, 271, 275. 313. 314, 

3 S 4 , 370. 408, 413, 417, 418, 43 S, 

437 . 438, 480, 481, 483, S02, S04. 

S12, 528, S 32 , S 37 , sso 
Dozy, R.j i. 220} iî. 204 sq. 

Drains, i. 224, 275, 280, 300, 393, 430, 
593 * n* 23,» 388 

Drâwa, i. i'7, 15, 483, ii. 82. 
Drawers, certain lîtcs performcd 
without, ii. 195, 223, 251; removed 
in a rîle intendcd to causc sunshinc, 
îî. 278 sff ,; visitors of graves 
obliged to have, ii. 483 
Dreams, ü. 46-57; dead saints ap- 
pearing in, i. 60, 85, 159-161, 164- 

166, 189, 194, 227, 267, 561, ii. 48, 
56 Sff .; bad, scnl by cvil spirît.s, i. 
270, 293, 360, ü. 302 ; pnûn appear- 
ing in, i. 334; false, scnt by ihe 
dcvil, i. 408, ii, 54 sff.; în the first 
ploughing scason, i. 40S, ii. 54 sq ,; 
transfcrence of cvil inhcrcnt in, i. 
605, ii. 48, 485; snakcs appcaring 
in, ii. 46, 50, 348 î dcad persons sccn 
in, îi. 47, 50, 53, 56, 57, 470, 484, 

485, S 3 I, 537 , 538, 546, SSi 
,prfö l-fält i. 358 sff. 

Dressing pf a dead body, ii. 435, 447- 

450 , 495 , 496, 527 

Drînk, oaths swom by, i. 501 
Drînking, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 206, 271, 272, 291, 299, 540, 

544 , 549 , 550 , 584, 607, ii, 33 sq. 
Drisîyin, i. 37, 38, 170 

Dropping a thing, i. 408 jy., ü. 31 sq. 
Drowning, dreaming of, ii. 52; not 
exempting the dead person from 
examinatîon on the first night, ii, 
465; a kind of martjrrdom, ii. 

559 jy- 

Drums, i. 174, 347, 349 sq., ii. 30, 81, 
95 , 144-146, 396, 419. 432 
Drunkards, i. 94, 491 
Drunkenness, i. 151, 212, 296, 349 
Du 1 -Qoinâin (Dü ’l-Qamain), i. 153 
Dubois, J. A., ii. 95 
Dunghills, i. 112, 2S0, ii. 192, 277, 
278, 327, 340, 373 

Dupuis-Yakouba, A., îi. 496, 507, 511, 

S12 
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Duiis Samius, ii. 269 
Durkheim, Émüe, î. 22, 28, 29, 147 
Durra, i. 134, 590, ii. 42, 49, loi, 163, 
176, 184, 193, aop, 212, 551, 256, 
273, 277, 376 

Duveyrier, Henri, i. 377, 378, 451, 
543, ii. 416, 502, sso 
Pyâfa, i. 329-342, 381 sq. 

— hjêddân 4e ii. 228 

Dying persons, i. 138, 489, ü, 434 - 437 , 

490-492, S13, 525, 526, 53 °, 539 
Dysury, i. iio, 115, ü. 169, 325, 340 

Eadric, Kingt i. 547 
Eagle-owls, ii. 336 
Ear-diseases, i. 166. See Deafncss 

-rings, i. 448, 462, ii. 402, 411 

Ears, Üie, piercing of, i. i8i; tingUng 
of, ii. 37 j of cerLain anîmals, ii. 288, 
320, 322 

Earth, from shrines, i. 87, IÖ5, lâö, 
199, 200, 315, 334 * 335 * 444 , 497 , 
S06, S07, SS 4 , 559 , 109, 218, 284, 

329, 343. 380 sq. ; burning of, i. 114, 
282; used as medicine, i. 157 ; from 
mosquea, i, 204, 205, 402 sq.; from 
ccrtain other placcs, i. 204; charms 
ngainst eating, i. 212, ü. 311, 557 ; 
from ordinary graves, i. 326, 572, 
îi, 555-558; used as a protection 
against the evil cye, i. 434; lump of, 
pul on the heap of threshed com, i. 
438, ü. 232 sq, ; red, i. 443 , 449 î 
from anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 
358, SS6; not to be brought into a 
house in Sa*ban, ii. 90; used 
instead of féfra, ii. loi; given to a 
horse to eat to make it tamc, îi. 181; 
thrown on fruit trees and vines, ii, 
189 sq, ; used as a safeguard agaînst 
■witchcraft, ii. 190; removed by 
the ploughman from his slîppers 
and feet ond from the plough-share, 
ii, 219; not to be removed from the 
plough-share with water, ii. 219, 
274; used as a safeguard for fields 
and gardens, ii. 252; from thc fire- 
place, ii, 311; from a person's 
footprint, ü. 332; hot, used in 
certain cures, ii. 355, 356, 425 j 
lump of, placcd on a corpse, ii. 451 ; 
in burial rites, ii. 457-459* 498» 515, 
516, 529, 545 ; in the moulh of a 
buried person, ii. 467, 477, 533; 
from a cemetery, ii. 554 


Earlhenwarc vessels. See Pottery 
Earth-nuts, î. 581 
Earthquakes, i. 114 sg. 

Ear-wax, i, 598 

East, the direction of thc. See Qddia 

— wind, î. 138, 139, 301, ii. 123, 125, 
129, 176, 177, 195, 206, 2S0-282, 

3IÏ, 323 

Eating, belîefs and practîces relating 

to, i. 206,242,270-273,298,299,312, 

410,420-422, 426,603, ii. ro, 14, 33, 

34. 167, 168, 216, 217, 305, 308, 

457* 542; covenanting by, i. 540, 

543 , S 44 , S 49 , 5^7 ^ 7 -; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Fcast, 

îî. 62-64, 66, 120-122, 129, 130, 

194, 197; of anîmals, rules and 

beüefs relating to the, ii. 361-365. 

See Fastîng, Food, Meals 

Äcelesiasticusy i. 491, ii. 503, 508 

Edward the Confessor, Ätngy i. 547 

Eggs, i. 130, 156, :66, 169, 170, 206, 

211, 212, 217-219, 244, 287, 315, 

338, 339 , 361, 574 , 581, 582, 601, 
ii. 19, 20, 63-65, 76, 90, 96, 104, 
iio, 137-139, 141, 143 , 162, 166, 
179, 228, 259, 278, 281, 285, 296, 

31^» 354 * 35 S* 563, 563, 364, 371, 
377 * 381, 389-391, 398, 411, 428, 
429, S 5 S 

— of wild birds, ii. 330, 336, 341; of 
tortoises, ü. 342; of red ants, ii. 357 

ï^gypt, ancient, i. 14, 100, loi, 369, 
402, 439, 451, 452, 468, 469. 471. 
472, 477, ii- 21, 86, 253, 313, 354, 
430* 499 * 512 

—, modern, i. 48, 104, 135, 225, 356, 
366-372, 374, 375, 378-380, 387, 
399, 40Z, 4^5* 418, 419* 422-426, 
428-432, 436, 444, 470, 473, 542, 
608, ii. 41, 42, 44-46, 78, 85, 86, 

304, 313, 315* 318, 352, 3 SS, 377 , 

378, 380, 382, 385, 390, 393 , 41S, 

432, 433 , 491, 493 , 495-498, Soi, 
502, 504. 508,511,512, 533, 551 
Eijûb Abêla, i. 89, 99, 105, 107, 108, 
iiS, 142, 223, 225, 370-375, 418, 
421, 431, 440, 473, 586, 597, 603, 
60S, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 41, 45, 250, 
270* 274, 304, 306, 311, 315, 321, 

333 * 335 * 340, 344 , 359 , 37o, 3S6, 

399 * 492, 501, S13 

Einszler, Lydia, i. 370-374, 376, 414, 
418, 419, 421, 429, 431, 432, 438, 
440, 444, 471, 473, ii. 386 
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Eisenstcîn, J. D., ii. 503 
Eitrem, S,, ii. 515 
Elfving, Fredr., ii. 190 
Ellisj Havelock, iî. 21 
Ëlton, Charles 1 ., i. 473 
Elworthy, F. T,, i, 415, 41S, 421, 430, 
442, 444 j 463* 469, 471-473, ii. 335 

Emily, Shareefa of WaÄan, i. 89, 356, 

ü- 9 j 3 S> 3Ö, 43 , 46. 345 , 347 , 
385, 399 , 400, 456, 478 
Empty stomachj curcs on an^ j. 94, 
iio, ns, 132, aii, 213, 214, 234, 

325, S 73 , 581, ii. II, 22, 24, 125. 
193, 303, 313, 320, 322, 325. 340, 
341, 359 , 403 ■r?* 

— vcssels or other things, i. 243, 250, 
584, 597 sff,, ii. 237, 246, 425, 450, 
544 

Engelmaim, W, H., ii. 204 
Englîah beliefs, i. 491, 586 s^. 

— charms, î. 473 
Enoch, i. 407 

Entering a room, shrine, or mosque, 

i. 2063 410 

Entrails, of the animal sacrificed ai 
the Great Feast, ii. lai j of the 
animal sacrificcd when a child is 
named, ii. 389, 392, 393, 395 
Envy, i. 416, 418, 420, 422 
Epidemics, i. 128, 271, 370 
Epileptic fits, i. 271, 370, 377 s^. 
Epitaphs, ii. 485, 501 
Equcstrians, patron saint of, i. 180 
Equinox, the vernal, ii. 94, 95, 176 s^. 
Erckmenn, Jules, i. 91 
Erinyes, i. 24, 546 
Erman, Adolf, i. 472, ii. 499 
Enictations, i. iia, ii. 172 
'§sa, the name, ii. 30, 276, 365 
'Esawa, i. 175* 177 » 182-184, 203, 222, 
223, 303 i 306, 341» 349 , 350 , 503, 

ii. 88, 297, 353-356, 404, 409, 412, 
422, 449 

Esparto, i. 523, ii. 190 
Esthonia, U. 419 
Ethiopic language, the, i. 413 
Etruscans, i. 468, 469, 471, 477 
Eucharist, the, i. 33 
Euphemîsms, i. 262, 263, 295, 297, 
412, ii. 26-30, 321 
Euphorbia, ii. 68 

Euphrates, the, ii. 263; Bcdoulns of, 
i. 208, 418, 429* 437 , 542 - 544 , ü- 
551 

Euripides, ii. 514 


Europcan countrics, bcliefs and prac- 
liccs in various, i. 225, 419, 430, 
431, 433, 476, ü. 44, 86, 147, 148, 
199-204, 252, 253, 513-517, 539 
Euting, Julîus, u 468, 471 
Evacualions, i. 234, 280, 487, ii. 50, 
286, 289 

Evil, transference of, i. 173, 334, 343, 
365. 403, 404. 488, 604-608, ii. 
48, 485. See Disease-transference 

— eye, thc, i. 12, 98, 100, 108, 109, 
III, iis, 132, 142, 199, 207, 211, 

315, 2i8. 236, 242-245, 308, 388, 

389, 4 ^ 4 - 47 S> 539 , 604, iu 6, 7, 
13, 15, 18, 21, 24, 38, 60, 89, 99, 
123, 124, 126, 179, 182, 183, 190, 
191, 210, 212, 213, 218, 225, 227, 
228, 232, 238-241, 284, 292, 294, 
308, 314-316, 319, 3ÄO, 324, 327, 
332, 334 , 338, 339, 342, 346, 347 , 

356, 367, 377 , 378, 381-383, 385, 
389, 390, 392, 395 , 398, 402, 403, 

416, 418, 419, 421, 422, 425, 
428 

— mouth, the, i, 416-419, 430, 477 

— apirits. See/x««>/«ä« 

Ewald, Arnold, ii. 21 

Ewes, ii. ns, 265, 271, 299, 353 . 397 , 
4x2, 502. See Shecp 
Excremcnts, human, î. 212, 261, 264, 
280, 360, 362, ii, 23, 24, 50, 294, 
340, 385, 446; of anîmals, i. 212, 
234, 248, 249, 261, 2S0, 298, 599, 
605, ii. 23, 27, 50, 124, 286, 289, 

294, 302, 303, 319, 321, 323, 337 , 

357, 422, 426. See Cow-dung, 
Dunghills, Evacuations, Urination, 
Urine 

Exoäus, i. 562, 563, 569, ü. 431 
Eyebrow designa, i. 458,465-467. See 
lonic capital 

Eyebrows, united, i. 419, 432, 474, ii. 
384; hairs of a person’s, used to 
counteract the evü eye, i. 432; 
itching of the, ii. 35 sg,; means of 
promoting the growth of a child’s 
^elashcs and, ii. 384 s^. 

Eyelids, twitchîng of the, ii. 35 
Eyes, blue, i. 15, 16, 172, 419, 420, 
461 S4 .; diseased or weak, i. 71, 84, 
118, 166, igg, 294, 329, 481, ii. 5, 
21, 59. 67, 122, 123, 184, 191, 192, 
195, 286, 292, 294, 303, 324, 326, 

336, 337 , 340, 341, 352, 356, 372, 
386, see Blindness, Leucoma, Night- 
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blindness; deep-set, i, 419 sq ,; or 
repiesenlations of, used as charms 
against the cvil cyc or as designs, i. 
453 * 456* 457 * 459-462.465-467,471* 
475 * ii- 334 ; of animals, i. 459,464, 
588, n. 334, 336, 339; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii. I2r, 125; closing of a dead or 
dying person’s, îi. 433, 490, 513, 
539, See Evîl cye 
Estekielj ii. 380, 503 

Face, the, distortion of, i. 165, 295, 
356 sq.; spots, pimples, or lumps 
on, i. 223, ii. 13, 248, 302, 363; 
veiling or covering of, i. 427, 428, 
ii, 418, 423; tattooed, i. 451; 
blackencd or defiled as */Sr, i. 523, 
524, 536 ; scratched or dcfiled as a 
mourning rite, i. 525, 536, îi. 78, 
277, 294, 437 - 442 » 456, 461, 466, 
467, 474 * 493 * 508, 515* 519 sq.; 
itching of, ii. 35 sq .; painted wiüi 
eggs, ü. 64; scratched on the birth 
of a daughter, îi. 375; prohibîtîon 
of washing, îi. 471, 522 
Faidlierbc, Généraij i. 16 
Fâkya. See Fruit, dried 
Fâî or fäl» meaning of the word, ii. 2 
Falcons, ü. 362 

Falling down, beliefs connected with 
something or somebody, ii. 31, 32, 
39. * 87 . SS 9 sq- 

Falls, J. C. E., i. 48, igi, 192, S 43 . 

ii. 380, 431, 493 . S02. S07. S14 
Family taboos, i. 403, ii. 37-40 
Farajiya, i. 204 sq. 

Flsîyin, i. 41, 42, 210 
Fasting. i. 44* I 34 > X 3 S* 223 * 234* 235* 
362, 517, ii. 74, 89, 105, 109, no, 
262; of the animal to be sacrificed 
at Úie Great Feast, ii. 116; in 
connection wîth a death, ii. 466,467, 
505, S2I sq. 

Fat, of the animal sELcrificed when a 
new house has been built, i. 316; 
of the anîmal sacridced at the Oreat 
Feast, i. 357, ii. 63; of certain 
animals, ii. 290, 302, 314, 318, 322, 
324, 340, 345; of the stomach of 
the animal sacrificcd wheh a chüd 
is named, ii. 394 

FâtHia i. 97, 113, 124, 125, 

128, iSo, 186, 202, 203, 246, 247, 
318, 348,488, 591 sq.jü. 7, 62, 173, 


210-216, 220, 224, 235, 236, 241, 
256, 257, 259, 273, 284, 285, 293, 

300, 365-368, 372, 410, 424* 450, 
454 , 461,476, 486, 488,511 
Fdi‘ia maqîûha, i. 487, 488, 522, 601, 

ü- 375 

Fathcr, cusioms relaling to the, on ihe 
birth of a child, ii. 377-379; ritual 
use of the name of a pcrson’s, ii. 
387 ; a boy may only in certain 
cases be named after his, iî. 404 sq .; 
a boy musL not bc circumcised in 
the absence of hîs, ü. 425. See 
Parcnts 

Father’s brother, cîrcumcision ar- 
ranged by the, ii. 420 

— father, a boy namqd afier his, 11.405 

— mothcr, a girl named aftcr hcr, ii. 
405 sq. 

Fatîgue, iransference of, i. 606 sq .; 

othcr means of removing, ii. 226,251 
Fâtîmah, the Prophet Mul^ammad’s 
daughter, i. 36, ii. 64; the namc, 
and names derived from it, i. 140, 

330» 332, ii. 405 sq. 

Fafma, a jfnntya named, i. 406 
Favour, diarms for gaining, i. 2x3, ii. 
338 sq. 

Fear, a cause of misfortunc, i. 422, 
519. See Fright 

Feasts, the religîous, i. 50,65, X 33 ,224, 
235* 494 » ii- 283, 349, 369, 399* 406, 
440, 483, 511, see ^Aétfra, Great 
Feast, Little Feast, Mûlûd; of 
saints, see Saints 

Feathers, of horses, i. 98 sq.; of bîrds, 

i. 333 » 335 * 337-340, 382, ii. 50, 298, 
31X, 333» 334* 338, 341; of persons, 

ii. 13 sq. 

February, ü. 147. 154, 155, 157-160, 
162, 164, 174, 175, 222 
Feddân l~^rba (Fez), i. 46 
Fédya, ii. 450, 468, 479, 486 
Fees, doctors’, i. 155 sq., cf. i. 205; for 
writing charms, i. 218, 355 
Feel, of varîous animals, i. 81, iî. 
326, 332, 400 sq .; chapped, i. 113, 
ii. 36, 37, 122, 325, 446; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
i. 311, iî. 120, 130, 136, 142, 147; 
sore, i. 377, ii. 483; swollen, i. 606, 
ÎL 122; of the anîmnl sacrificcd 
when a child is named, ii. 3S9 sq. 
See Foot 

— foremost, boy born, ii. 400 
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Feilberg, U. F., i. 415, 433 > 477 »ii» 5^6 
Felkin, R. W., i. 478, ii. 31, 335 
Féraucl, L., ii. 161, 168 
Fcrtîlity, incUcalion, of, in. animalh, i. 
85 j ineans of promoting, in ammals, 
i- 199 » 327» 589 Jî 7 'i ii- 250,284, 285, 
300, 353 j in women, see OfFspring 
Festus, Sextus, î. 546, 583, ii. 514 
Fêfra^ i. 494, ü. 100-102, 246, 483 sq^ 
Fever, i. 77, 79, 84, 88, 89, 107-109, 
113, n8, 128, 156, 165, 201, 271, 
341» 370, 556» ii- 23, 59 i 290, 324» 
328, 330-332, 337, 340. 344, 557 sq . 

See Malaria 
Fezzan, i. 436 
Fiddles, two-stringed, ii. 81 
Fig trees, i, 49, 50, 68, 77, 107, 162, 
201, 280, 282, 283, 373, 441-443, 
504, ii. 179, 183, 189, 190, 206, 301, 
355 , 425, 428 

Fighting, caused by playing wîth fire 
in the evenîng, "i. 300 j by the 
fightîng of boys, i. 601 j bad fâl 
to sce animals, ii. 31 
Fîghts, cercmonial, i. 178, 601, îi. 65, 
70-73, IIS, 131. 171. rSS, 197, 198, 
223, a7s 

Figs, i. 77, 107, IS7, ai9, S77, ii. aa, 

23. 73 . loi. iia. 162.163. 192. 193. 

210, 212-214, 219, 259, 267, 272, 
285, 453, 461, 462, 475-478, 480, 
482-484, 502, 557 j charms written 
with the juice of unripe, i. 217, 361 j 
dreaming of, ii. 47, 49, 51, 484'j 
male, iî. 190, 301 j explanation of 
the popularity of, in almsgiving, ii. 
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Fingers, Iwo outstrctched, or re- 
presentations of them, a chorm 
against thc evil eye, i. 446, 453 j 
five, or representations of tiicm, 
serving tiie same purpose, see 
Hand oi its fingers j tattoos on, i. 
451; stretched out as a curse, i. 
486 j six on one or both hands, ü 
14; stitring com or pulse with one% 
îi. 248 j wiping a dish with one’s, 
ii. 263 

Finland, ii. 418, 419, 431, 433, 468 
Fire, used for curative purposes, i. 109, 
iio, 132, 156, 157, ii. II, 181, 183, 

191, 192, 355 - 357 , 403 sq .; holy 01 
haunted, i. 131, 132, 293-295, 300, 
305, 3T2, 374; cuphemistic terms 
for, i. 131, 295, ii. 28, 52; pro- 


teclion ugainsl, i. 216, iî. 345 j 
in3uriou.s Lo baraka^ i. 257 j holy 
pLTSons or objccts nol aficcted by, 
i. 258-260, 459, cf. i. 42; rulcs 
relating to taking or throwing ouL, 
î. 258, 294, 295, 300, 374 , ii* 284, 
292, 386 ; sparkliüg, i. 270; thrown 
înto the drain, i. 275; a safcguard 
agaînst jnûni i. 314, 325, ü. 65, 66, 
98 j eating, i. 345 ; the jinn created 
of, i. 366, 369; uaed against thc 
evil eye, i. 429, 430, 432 sq, ; oath 
sworn by, i. 504; dreaming of, ii. 
52; used in practîces întended to 
moke the wcather dry, iî. 276 sq. ; 
prohibition of making a, in con- 
nection with a dcalh, ii. 466, 467, 
470, 504, 505, 522; purificaLion by, 
in connection with a funcral, îi. 514, 
Set BonfircB 

Fire-places, i. 293 * 295 , 304 , 342 , 373, 
401, ii. 163, 164, 169, 276, 277, 311. 
See Hearth-stones 

Firs, ii. 384 

First blood of a new-born child, the, 

n. 393 , 39Ö 

— buttcr of ihe ycar, ihc, i. 245-247 

— coin received, Ihe, i, 94 

— egg laid by a hcn, the, i. 585, ii. 281 

— glance, the, i. 100, 416, 421, 440, 
452, 463, ii. 232, 314 

— grain ground in a new hand-mill, 
the, ii. 246 

— litter of pups of a bitch, the, i, 607, 

îi. 281 f 

— meal partaken of by a lying-in 
woman after the birth of a aon, Lhe, 
îi. 401 

— milk, the, of a cow which has 
calved, i. 245; of a bitch which has 
pupped for the first time, ii. 307; 
of a woman who has given birtii lo 
a child, iî. 400 

— person congratulating the father on 
the birth of a son, the, ü, 378 

— scorpion of the season, the, ii, 356 

— tent, a person*8, ii. 16 

— thing in the morning, the, i, 269, 
326, 332, 593 , ii- 12 , 13, ï6, 31, 327 

— time, actions done for the, i, 205, 

294, 304, 323, 330, 584, 585, 590, 

ü. 6, 7, 12, 244, 284, 296, 301, 312 

— water in a new well, the, and the 
person first drinking of it, i, 88, 

319, 321 
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First-born child or son or daughtcr, 

the, i. 218, 445, 607, ii. 277-280, 
388, 404-406, 440, 473 
First-fruit ofFerSngs, i. 180, ï8i, 255, 
ü. 238, a 39 j 253 
Fishermen, i. 180 

Fishes, i. 269, 330, 331, 342, 346, 590, 
ü. 49, 186, 193, 252, 292, 362; 
sacred or holy, i. 64, 96 
Fison, Lorîmer, i. 478 
PipTt ii. 100 

Five, i. 142, 330, 421, 445-462, 467- 
471, 47S, ii. 98, 99 » 225, 239-241, 
381,383,418 

Flags, i. 60, 172, 186, 204, 281, 330- 
332, 486, 497, 582, 6oi, ii. 88, 114, 
256, 267, 268, 270, 289, 421, 422, 
452, 557 

Flamand, G. B. M., i. 100 
Fleas, î. 443» ü- 68, 171, 192, 357, 360 
Ficsh, of the ammal sacrihced at the 
Great Feast, iî. 120, 121, 130, 141, 
see Qaddid 
Flies, ii. 359 » 360, 459 
Flour, i, 112, 178, 232, 235, 243, 304, 
317, 3301 332 , 401 , 585, S9I, ü. 8, 
17, 19, 32, iil, 116, I17, 195, 246, 
247, 267, 273, 284, 285, 296, 443, 
463, 544 , 

Flowers, laid on dead bodies or graves, 
ii. 448, 480, 512, 532 
Flügel, G., ii. 94 

Flutes and Flute-players, i. 140, 164, 
ii. 82, 411 

Flying, saints supposed to be capable 
of, i, 148, 149, 160 \ dreaming of, 

ii. 51 

Foals, i. 8i, 423, ii. 15, 123, 245, 246, 

255, 254,^342 

Fodliland, ii. 432 
Fog, means of dispelling a, îî, 280 
Food, baraka communicated by means 
of, i. 41 sg.; the last portion of, in a 
dish, i. 106, 197, 541; to be left by 
a guest, i. 197, 541, ii. 364; taken 
in one’s hand, i. 206; certain holy, 
to be eaten in small quantities only, 
i. 219; left by scribes, i. 219 sg,; 
protected against spirits or the evil 
cyc, i, 298, 304, 375,426 sg ,; family 
taboos relating to certain kinds of, i. 
403» ü, 38-40, 363; oaths swom by, , 
i. 501, 568; offered as i. 520, i 
540; not to he left in a cooking pot 
over night, i, 598; distribut^ or 


eaten al graves, ii. 49, 80, 174, 461, 
462, 470, 475-47S, 480-484, 502, 
503, 508-510, S13, 515, 533 sg.; 
tcmporary abstinence from certain 
kînds of, ii. 62, 110, 120, 162, 167, 
171, 196, 470; thrown by children 
at each other, iî. 259,270 sg ,; scrlbes 
or saintly persons abstaining from 
certain kinds of, iî. 309, 320, 363; 
partakcn of by the mother of a new- 
bom child, ii, 376, 377, 379, 394; 
by the falher, ii. 379, 393; offered 
to the parents of a new-born child, 
391; brought by condolers in thc 
case of a death, ü. 442, 443, 466, 
492; served at a funeral feared, ii. 
454, 468, 522; abstinence from, in 
conncction wiüi a dealh, ii. 466, 467, 
505, 521 sg ,; abstinencc from 
preparing or cooking, in connection 
with a death, ü. 466-468, 470, 504, 
505, 522 ; not to be taken back to 
the tent from which it was brought, 
îi. 466, 522; offering of, see Offer- 
ing. See Eating, Fasting, Meals 
Foolish, witchcraft practised for the 
purpose of making a person, î. 577 
Foot, knocking one’s, against a stone, 

i. 79 . 369. SS 3 . ii. 24 . 3 h 122; 

dragging onc’s, i. 600; husband 
promoting his wife's delivery by 
washing his right, ii. 370. See Fcet 
Football, ii. 271 
Footprints, ii. 332 

Foreskîns of circumcised boys, ii. 419, 

421, 422, 425-427» 429-431 
Forging coin, i. 227 
Forgiveness, in a lime of drought, 

ii. 260 

Fornication, bad fäl, ii. 13 
Fors (Muhammadan negrocsinCentral 
Africa), ii. 31, 32, 335 

Forty, i. 38, 45, 50, 90. 97 . m. 140. 

143. 149. IS 7 . 158. 168, 229, 236, 

258, 260, 273, 293, 308, 313, 327, 

367. 401, 402, 410, 443, 487, 581. 

ii. 4, 9, 22, 44, 60,160,190, 206, 292, 

30S. 307. 313. 317. 322, 341. 382, 

393 - 39 S. 398. 399 .402,408,41°. 4 ^ 7 . 

422, 443, 4 S 4 . 461. 471. 472, 47 S. 
478, 479 . 485. S06. S09-S12, S 34 sq- 

Fountains, i. 3^8 

Fowler, W. Warde, ii. 133, 154, iS 7 
Fowls, i. 70, 118, 121, 128, 166, 167, 
170, 177, 212, 2S3, a8s, 286, 316- 
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319» 321, 333 - 335 » 337 , 34 o, 345 . 
359, 376, 378» 3S0, 402, 506. 528, 
55S, 562, 605, 607, ii. 6, 7, 20, 50, 
54, 62, 65, 89, 90, 96, qS, 138, 143. 
166, 179, 195, 203, 215, 235, 275, 
276, 285, 309-3JJ, 377-381, 389, 
423, 424, 429, 446, S4I 
Foxes, i. 218, 573, ii. 23, 27,322-523, 
361 

Fqêr^ the use of the term, i. 35, 36, 63 
Fraenkel, S., i. 543 

France, paleeolilhic remains in, ii. 158 
Francis, W., ii. 279 

Fraternitîc&j relîgious. See Religious 
orders 

Fratricide, i. 526 

Frazer, Ar J. G., i. 17,18, 20, 21,131, 

311, 386, ii. 86, 147, 149, 153-155, 
157, 158, 197, 199-204, 252. 253, 
255, 262, 263, 269, 273, 275. 276, 

414, 415» S16, 517. 520, 521, 523, 
529 

Friday, i. 50, 65, 79, 133, 134, 166, 
174» 175» 183, 202, 204, 205, 215, 
217, 224-226, 228, 235-237, 245-248, 
255» 256, 275, 276» 285, 300, 374, 
402, 403, 494-496, 499 , 528, SS 7 , 
594, ii, 40-42, 44 » 4 S» 75 » 245» 251, 
264, 346, 369, 399 » 400, 423, 440, 
465, 473, 480, 481, 487, 489, 510, 

5 ”. 527» S 32 , 534-536, 545 
Fright, makcs a person liablc to bc 
struck hyjn&ni i. 132, 273, 288, 291, 
302, 307, ii. 322 ; produccd by jtnn, 
i, 370; by the devil, i, 408; as a 
curc, ii. 142 sq, 

Frogs, i. T05, 266-269, 389, ü, 343- 
345 , 371 

Frommann, J. C., î. 415, 41S 
Fruit, dried, i. 107, 197-199» 347 » 
438, 589» 592, ii. 47, 62, 97,210-214, 
224, 2S4, 476, 481-484» 533- See 

Âlmonds, Datcs, Figs, Raisins, 
Walnuts 

-scllers, i. 180 

— trces, thc baraka of, i. io6-io8, ü. 
3; cutting down, i. 282 ; fumigated 
at Midsummer, ii. 182-187, 189, 
190, 198, 331. See Orchards 

^{^ir {ffäyqr), ii. 210, 211, 217, 461 

— ^e n-n*äi ^e l-miyii*, /-, ii. 461 

(/^W0» O’* dérhqni or /-, 1. 
156, 205, 355. See Uqîyïl 
Funeral chants, iî. 456, 528 

— processions, ii. 10, 293, 294, 386, 


452» 455 - 457 » 497 » 5 ^ 3 » 52», 53 «» 
542-544 

Funerals, Chaptcrs XX. and XXI. 11. 
434*560 passim ; sham, i. 487, 48S, 
536. 537» 578, 601, ii. 555 ; arranged 
in advancc, iî. 485-489, 559. See 
Death 

Furlani, Gîuseppe, i. 28, 562 
Furtwänglcr, A., i. 471 

Gabriel, ihe archangel. See Sîdna 
Jebrîl 

Gaillard, H., i. 66 

Gall-bladder, Ihe, of Ihc animal 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, i. 444, 
ii. 123, 127 ; euphemistic name for, 
ii. 27 ; of a jackal, ii. 320 
Galls, ûf cortain animals, ii. 18, 23, 
294» 320, 322, 325, 332, 337 
Gamblers, palron saint of, i. 181 
Games, childrcn*s, i. 601 sq, 

Gardiner, A. II,, i. 477 
Gorlic, i. iii, 431, ii. 319 
Garti, i. 69, 437, 439 » 440, 524, ii. 99, 
395 , 409-413» 415» 416, 418, 420 
Garnctt, Lucy M. J., i, 442, iî. 493, 

497 » 509 

Gârt f-nn.a, ii, 365 

Gaudcfroy-Dcmombynes, i. 274, ii. 

71, 78, 89, 97 » 509» 511 

Gautier, E. F,, i. 100 
Gazellcs, i, 277, 586, ii. 323 
Gazîyin, i, 183, 184 
Géddîd. See Qaddîd 
Gellius, Aulus, i. 477 » 546 
Gflya [gliya), i. 166, 251, ii. 220, 248 
Gémbri, or two-stringed guitar, i. 163, 
164, 347, 502, ii. 82 
Genesis, i. 568 sq., ii. 431, 491, 508 
Genitals, fumigation of a woman*s, i. 
325; persons iaking an oath touch- 
ing their, i. 508; evil infiuences 
attributcd to the male, ii, 5; their 
exposure a safeguard against hyenas, 
ii. 318; coUon inserted inlo a dead 
woman*5, îi. 447. See Blood, Fubes 
Gennep, A. vau, i. 12, 13, loi, 379, iî, 
39» 269, 330, 518, 536 
Georgi, J. G., ii. 510 
Ger Fätta (cave in Andjra), i. 72, 73, 
289 

Geranium-water, ii. 447 
Gerinany. i. zz 5 , 415. 4 I 9 , 547 . 593 . 
ii. 86, 197, 200, zoi, 335, 513-516, 

539 
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Geftâya (giiffâyaij^üffâyd)^ ü, 409-412. 
See Taúnaa 

Ghosts, i. 386, 387, 404, ü. 529, 542, 

. 545*552 

Giäz^ /■ {gyâZy //-), ii. 237 
Giddiness, ii. 124 sg. 

Gifts, accompanîed with the bismillâh, 
i. 206 

Girl, the birth of a, ii. 374, 375, 378- 
380, 388, 393, 396, 397, 400, 402, 
see Chüdbirlh and new-born children 
Girls, various beUcfs and practîccs 
relating to, î. 220, 574, 595 ii. 
7, 24,98,99, 220,243i 247» 270» 273, 

301» 302, 363» 412, 438 J rites per- 
formcd by, i. 321, 585, ii. 68, 190, 
280, 306, 343; naming of, ii. 
405 sq.y see Names, Naming of 
children; shaving of, ii. 409-413, 
see Shaving; funcral ritcs relating 

to, ü. 448, 4 S 3 - 4 SS. 496. S16, 538. 

See Childbirth and new-born chü* 
drcn, Chîldren 
Gleaning, ii. 224-226 
Gluttons, i. 489, ii. 13 
Gnâwa, i. 13, 177, 182, 184. 262, 263, 

325. 344 - 3 SO. 379-381. S02, n. 90, 
402 

Goats, i. 87, 90, 124, 164, 166, 173, 

199, 202, 212, 250, 251, 267, 285, 

315-321. 326, 337, 338, 345. 346. 

35 °. 357 . 359 . 360, 380-382. 394 . 
402, 404, 423, 437, 444, 464, 488, 
512, 524, 532, 607, ii. 7, 16, 18, 23, 
61, 62, 73, 88, 97, 104, 108, iis, 
116, 123, 170, I7S, 176, 182, 188, 

234 . 235 . 250, 257, 270, 284. 285, 

294. 295, 300, 301, 302, 303, 320, 

340, 343, 349, 3 S 3 , 357 . 36S, 379 , 

387.389-391,393-398,4Ï2, 414, 422, 

426, 429, 468, 478, 508, sso, SS6 
Gods or goddesses, heathen, classed 
among demons, i. 382, 395 sg. 
Going back to fetch a thing, ü. 32, 39 
651, Gôla (öûl, 6 ûle), the, i. 396-400 
Gold, i. iis, 210, 290, 306, 363, 441, 
448, ii. 98, 99, 353, 408 
Goldziher, Ignaz, î. 35, 40, 48, 50, 51, 
S 4 ,119,141,143» 148,159,174» 175 » 

179, 205, 242, 366, 368, 369» 371» 

374-376» 378, 382, 387» 470» 49 ^ 

562 sg., ü. 6, 33, 148, 255, 256, 310, 
493 - 495 » 499 , S09, 521, 53 °, 532 , 
SSï 

Gonorrhea, ii. 18, 289 


Goodycar, W. II., i. 468, 469, 474 
Graham, Alexander, i. 470, 475, ü. 351 
örâinüy ii. 228 
Grâmay ii. 408, 424 

Granaries, i. 191, 229, 230, 232, 237, 
241, 256, 369, 282, 304, 307-309, 
411, ü. II, 123, 192, 242-244, 319, 
348, 357 

Grapes, i. 107, ii. 49, 51, 192, 193, 
272, 285 

Grass, i. 124, 243, 250, 507, 55 °, ü. 21, 
169, 183, 184, 187 
Grasshoppers, ii. 59. See Locusts 
Grave, diggîng another man's, in 
revenge, i. 488, 536 sg .; 'dr- 
sacrihce at a slain man*s, i. 531; 
descending in a ncwly dug, as 'dr, 
î. 53^ î lying down in a ncwly dug, 

îî* 557 

-clothes, i. 298, ii. 447-449, 452, 

486-489, 495, 496, 527. See Shrouds 
Graves, ii. 4 S 7 - 46 i, 498-501, 529, 530, 
543 sq .; myrtle sprigs, p^m leaves, 
or flowers placed inside or on, i. 
108, ii. 80, 45S, 480-4S3, 511, 512, 
532; thefL from, i. 298, ii. 547; 
earth from, i. 326, 572, U. SSS’SS®, 
see Saint-shrines; oaths laken on, 

i. 514; food distributcd or eaten at, 

iî. 49, 80, 174, 461, 462, 470, 475- 
478, 480-484, 502. 503, 508-510, 
513, 515, 533 » oracular dreams 

received at, ii. 56 sg.; candles 
lighted at, ii. 66; pouring or 
sprinkling water on, ü. 71, 80, 459, 

460, 474, 475, 478, 480-483, 498, 

499 » 515» 530-532; recitations of 
or from Ihc Koran at, îi, 80, 461, 
474-482, 484, 509, 510, 528 sg.; 
visiting of, ii. 80, 462, 473-512, 534- 
536, 538, 546 ; implements used for 
the digging or filling of, ii. 459, 460, 
462, 543*545 î money givcn to poor 
people at, ü. 462, 481, 4S3,484, 502 ; 
vessels fllled witii water or drinking 
vessels placed on, ii. 481, 499, 531; 
sprinkled with henna, ii. 481, 530; 
monumcntal masonry on, ii. 485- 
487, 501; epitaphs on, ii. 485, 501; 
dug in advance, ii. 486, 488, 489, 
512; walking over or sitting on, 

ii. 538 sg. See Saint-slirines, Stones 

— of persons who have been killed, i, 
326, ii. 548-550, 558 sq. 

— of Btrangers, ii. 248,548, 555, 557 sq. 
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Gravcs of unknown persons, î. 575, iî. 

278, 556-558 

Grcase, polluling, i. 239; lalcen înto 
a housc by a gucsl, i. 539 
Great Bear, the, i. 130, 143 
— Feast, the, i. 50, 60, 62,67, 99,133, 
I35ï 175» 217, 219, 234-238, 242, 
. 254, 255, 303, 307, 311, 357, 444, 
451, 494, 495, S74, 603, ii. 10, lâ, 
38, 62-66, 84, 85, J06-15S, 194, 
197, 198, 247, 304) 308, 406, 420, 
425, 428, 483 

Greece, ancient, i. 24, 27, 93,115,415, 
418, 422, 439, 441, 442, 4Ö1, 468, 
471,472, 474 ) 476, 514 ) 545-548,564, 

iî. 21, 86, 354 ) 503 ) 5 I 3 -SI 5 
—, modern, i. 431, 433 ) 440, 47 ^ 
Greeks in Turkcy, i. 442 
Green, i. 117, 124, 128, 243, 264, 350, 
îi. 21, 98, 99. 169, 384, 419 
Grenîyin, i. 157 
Gr$sât*i ii, 165 

Greyhounds, i. 103, 242, 255, 313,421, 
423, 443 ) 451, 540, ih 108, 291, 30Ä, 
336, 362, 365 sg, 

Griffis, W. E., ii. 53 
Grimm, Jacob, i. 491, 547, ü. 203 
Grinding, i. 232, 255, 298, $ 75 ) 602, 
ii. 20, 34, 46 ?) 54i 

Grit, removed from the wheul to be 
used at a wcdding, ii. 263 
Ground, the, the baraka of, î. 114,116; 
pouring water, especiaily hot, on, 

i. 114, 295, 300, 312, 371, 374; 

baraka offisctcd by contact wiüi, i. 
157, 213, 239-242, ii. 178, 179, 191, 
422 j the principal abode of the 
jnün or the jinn under, i. 264, 277, 
290, 301, 371 ; the blood of sacri- 
ficed anîmals not allowcd to touch, 
i. 269, 334, 337, 339, 342, 344; 
tapped as a prophylactic, i. 604 
Grovcs, sacred, i. 74, 75, 82, 202 
Gruppe, Otto, ii. 515 
Gsell, S., i. 78, 83, 99, 100, loi, 103, 
122 sg,, ii. 252 
Gtétya, ii. 409 
Gpiby ii, 409. See *Orf 
Guanches. Se$ Canary Islands 
ôú^^âbaj iî. 412 
Gudmundsson, V., ii. 516 
Guests, i. 24, 42, 43, 46, 197, 221, 222, 

279 ) 502, 537 - 550 , 568, ii. 6, 7, i6z, 
296,312,364,534; in a house whcrc 
a person dies, ii. 469, 470, 504, 524 


Guilars, i. 347, 348, 350. Sce Gtmhri 
Gum-ammoniac, i. 111, 308, 30Q, 325, 
360, 361, 431 sq,j ii. 380, 395, 421 
— -juniper, i. 430 

-lemon, i. iii, 308, 309, 317, 346, 

404, iî. 98, 309, 380, 383, 436, 444, 
445 ) 447 ) 451 ) 5^6 

-sandarach, ii. 185, 382 

Gunpowder. See Powder 
Guns, the haraka of, i. 74, 233, 236; 
fîring of, i. 120, 314, ii. 8, 73, 88, 
90, 95) iiS) 118, Ï37, 226, 276, 2S3, 
295* 374 . 393 ) 422, 527, see Powder 
play, Shooting, Target - practice; 
variûus belicfs and pracdces relating 
to, i. 283, 398, ii. 334, 337, 362, 365, 
366, 464; charms on, i. 452, 454, 
461; oaths swom by, î. 501 
Gurdyol Singh, i. 437 
Gis^aj î. 524, ii. 409-413. See Taúnza 
CStba, ü. 410 

Guts, of a hedgehog, i. 403 sq ,; of 
the onimal sacrifîced at thc Groat 
Feosl, ü. 62, 63, 123 sq. 

Guys, Ilenrî, ii. 502, 509, 511 
i. 368, 397) 399 

Haberland, Carl, iU 35 
J^afjânrät^ i. 325, 346, 347, 350 

]^adljah, the name, and namcs dcrivcd 
from ît, i. 140 sq,j ii. 407 
^admânât^j i. 397 

iïadramaut, i. 371 - 373 ) 544. ü* 276, 
49I) 493 ) 498-500 

fldfra dyâlmúlâi Dris, h (Scfru), i. 60 
Hagûza [koffúga), ii. 79, 161, 168 
Hahn, E,, i. 257 
Hahn, J, G. von, ii. 504 
Hailstorms, ii. 279 

Hair, tied to a sainlly objecl or 
deposîted at a holy place, i. 68-70, 
85, 188, 189, 192, 201, SS 3 -SSS. ii- 
410, 413, 438, 440, 441, S2I; tufts 
or patches of, left on dic hcad, i. 69, 

437* 439) 440, 524) ü- 9* 99, 382, 

393 ) 395 ) 409-416, 418, 420; means 
of promoting its growth or prevenl- 
ing its falling out, i. 70, 113, 126, 
192, 201, ii, 78, 79, 108, 120, 186, 
191, 324* 33I) 345 ) 392, 413 î of the 
pubes, i. 126, 577, ii. 5, 219, 286, 
328; dishevelling of the, i. 126, 
262, 267, 268, 270, 396, 424; cut or 
torn as a mourning rite, i. 192, ü. 

438-441, 493-495, 515) Si9-S2i; 
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uscd in &ummonmpr jnün^ i. 353; 
used in various practices, i. 361, 
572-574, 577, ii. 194, 195, 332, 409, 
556; pructiccs rclating to, in 
putting ^âr on people, i. 524; on 
the chest, ii. 14; day unsuitable for 
cûmbing the, ii. 44; dreaming of 
long ilowing, îi. 49; rubbed with 
hcnna, ii. iû8; sacrificial blood 
mixcd wilh henna applled to thc, 
ii. 123 ; charm causing a woman to 
lose her, ii. 373 ; piigrims forbidden 
to cut or dress thcir, iî. 414. Sââ 
Shuvîng 

Hair of animals, î. 250, 309, ii. 167, 

391, 303* 305 

— of thc feet of the animol sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120 

— of a goat sacrificcd at the Great 
Feast, i. 357 

— of the head of the animal sacrificed 
at Ihe Great Feast, î- 311, ii. 116, 
120; ûf the animol sacrîficed when 
a child îs named, ii. 387, 388, 392 

i. 117, ii. 174-^77 
Umjskîn^ i. 201 

jfijâb or meamng of the term, 

i. 208 

aäjdj, i. S 77 

Uajj KnÜz, 1 -, î. 287 

ij[âjra l-bekkäyot /- (Bni ‘Äros), i. 71 

— âë l-^diya mémsô^a^ /• (Bnî *Äro?), 

i. 71 

— sji l-mof^â[înj /- (Bni ‘Äros), i. 
70 jy. 

— â mûlâi Mkämmâ^t /■ (Andjra), i. 

69^ SS 7 
^âVoj i, 276 

Halters of animals, ii. 284 
ffâîua or hâlwaj mcaning of the term, 
i. 62 sq, 

Ilamilton, James, i 355, 436 sq, 

—, WÜliam J., i. 542 sq. 

Hamites, i. 15, 478, 550 
.^âmmaj /■ (Andjra), î. 333 - 335 » 3^4 
—, of a saint, î. 351, 364 sq, 
Hamxnarstedt, N. E,, iî. 253 
ïjimmû Qâiyû, i. 393, 396, ü. 197 
ydmsQj amulet cdled, i. 448, ü. 99, 
418, 420 
HamstyOj ii. 87 

Ilanauer, J. E., ii, 175, 179, 317 
Hand or its fingers, the, a charm 
againat the evil eye, i. 445,446,471; 
representations of them serving the 


samc purpose, i. 448-450, 452-454, 

456, 450-460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 
475 

Handmills, i. 299, 304, 522-524, 532- 

535» 575» 59« sq,j ii. 20, 60, 181, 
244-247j 280 

Hands, shaking of, i. 42, 541, ii. 4, 
136, 260; kissing another person’s, 
i* 43 » 136, 197» ii- 403 î chapped, i. 
113, ii. 122; waler in which a 
saint, shercef, or scrîbc has washed 
his, i. 197 ; prohibitîon of washing 
one's, i. 332 sq,j ii. 469, 540; held 
behind onc’s back, î. 409, 435, 522, 
525* 554» 556, 606, ii. 34; oaths 
sworn by, i, 501; dapping one*s, i, 
522, ii. 138, 139, 226, 266, 425 ; tied 
up, i, 526, ii. 256, 264; Btretched 
' out wîth the palms turned upwards, 

i. 551, see kissing one^s 

own, i. 551, ii. 32, 36, 283, 461; 
joining of, as *ahdj i, 565-567 5 
foldiug one^s, ii. 34; ilching of Ihe 
palms of the, ii. 35 ; the shouldcr- 
bladc of a sncrificed sheep not to be 
given into the fortunc-telIcr*s, ii. 
128; expandcd in a rite inlended to 
produce sunshine, ii. 275 ; washing 
one’s, in connecüon with a burial, 

ii. 460, 499, 514» 543* ‘S'w Fingers, 
Hand 

Ilangnaîls, i. 280, ii. 352 
Uan^ sect, the, ii. 361 
Hanno, i. 91, 395 

Hanoteau, A., i. 514, 543, ii, 217, 397, 

431» 492» 504» 508 

ffanqâîira {jsantâqêra)j i. 362, 580. 
See Jugglcrs 

Uarlja (il-gr^ja), i. 393 sq, 

Hardie, Margaret M., i. 415, 431, 435, 
443 » 463 

Hares, i. 277, 368, 404, 409, 442 sg,j 
ii. 5^6, 327, 336, 365, 550 
HärgüSj ii. 396 
Harm, See florm 
Harmcl, i. III, 127, 242, 308, 316, 325, 

327» 329» 375 » 430» 431» ü. 59, 9S, 
185, Z18, 228, 229, 232, 242, 243, 

328, 336, 381-383, 395 » 396, 399 » 
419, 421,427» 428, 445, 526 
Hamack, A., î. 33, ii. 93 
Harranians, ii. 93, 94, 430 
Harris, W. B., i. 15, 37, 38, 296, 536, 
îi. 222 

Harrison, Miss J. E., i. 27 
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Hnrtlnnd, E. S., î. 31, 33, 569, îi. 515, 

517,510, 520, 523, 537, 543 

Harimnnn, Martin, îi. 492 
Hnson, al-, and al-I,Iusain, ii. 78, So, 
84, 405; the names, and names 
'derived from them, ii. 406 
Hnsnûna (Tangier), haunted spring at, 
i. 292 

^assan Ali, Mrs* Meer, i. loS, 226, 
259, ii- 31S1 374 * 433» 510. 512 
^âtUm l-iiékmaf i. 264, 351, 352, 

“ 376 

— sîimânîya sdâsîyat or two intersect- 
ing triangles, i. 465, 475 

— sîimânîya i*mänîyat or two inter- 

sectîng squores, i. 455-457) 459 
Hausa, i. 379, ii. 19, 44-46, 287, 352, 

355 ) SH 

ffauSt mcaning of the term, i. 54 sg. 
Hautboys, i. 174, ii. 91, 100, 144, 145, 
419, 422 

ffauwffat meaning of the term, i. 56 
ffawatHm Uhaqarat ii. 461 
Hawks, ii. 362 
Hdwwa, i. 80, ii. 4 sq. 
liay, J. H. Drummond, i. 48, ü. 18, 
222, 321, 539 

Hbúît ülnesa called, i. 165 sq. 

Hdîyat i. i6g, 189, 315, 319, 320, 322. 
Sse OfFerings 

Head, touching the, i. 185 ; uncover- 
ing the, ii. 256, 262, 267, 280, 281, 
298 ; covering the, ii. 387, 457, 543 

— foremost, boys born, ii. 400; a 
corpsG carried, ii. 452, 455 

—, the, of the animal sacrificcd at the 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120,121,130; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child îs named, ii, 387-392,395 sq. 
Headache, i. 67, 75,107-110,156,157, 
igo, 199-201, 293, 300, 553, 556) 
605 sq,t iî. 123, 138, 169, 178, 181, 
183) 19I) 291, 360, 414 ) SS 7 -SS 9 

Heads of animals, i. 403, iî, 310, 314, 

318) 319» 322, 324* 326, 338, 352, 

353 . 364 sq. 

Tlead-wrap of a woman, ii. 267 
Heart, affection of the, ii, 322, 359 
—, the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 120, 121, 129; of 
the animal sacrificed when a chüd 
is named, ii. 389, 392-394, 396 
Heartburn, i. 112 

Hcarth-stones, ^.'^293, 294, 58S, ii. 162- 
164, l68, 169, 277, 294, 311 


Hcarts of animals, i. 58S, iî. 10, lô, 
302, 339, 352, 364 $q. 

Hebrcws, anrient, i. 25, 92, 93, 118, 

143. 37S. 395. 413) 4i9, 489» 49i. 
545, 549, 562, 563, 568 sq, ; ii. 2, 

205, 253, 380, 397. 408, 430-432. 

491, 494, 496, 503, 507 sq, 
Hedgchogs, î. 277, 403, 435, ii. 27, 
323-525, 390, 422 
Hejttz, the, i. 474, 539, ii. 432, 500 
Hell or hcll-fire, i. 118, 139, 140, 142, 
260, 519, ü. 12, 28, 294, 397, 435, 
436, 438. 490, 525. 559 
Hemmcr, Ragnar, i. 415, 419, 431, 

433 •r?. 

Hemp, ii. 400; Indian, see KîJ 
Henna, i. 113,126, 134, 137. 157. 199. 
222, 251, 310, 311, 345. 41I) 443. 

449. 504. S16, 539. 540, 572, 574, 

581, 582, 588, ii. 8, 20, 25, 77, 88, 
90, 92, 98. 99, 103, 107, 108, 116, 
117, 123, 124, 130, 172, 179, 283, 

285, 308, 319, 324, 326, 345, 372, 

373. 383, 384. 389-391. 395» 396, 
400, 401, 418, 420, 422, 423, 425- 
428, 448, 471-473, 480, 481, 507, 
53O) 553 

Henry I., Kinst i. 547 
Hcns, i. 164, 267, 326, 327, 333, 337, 
344. 345, 360, 382, 576, 585, ii. 16, 
32, 76,195. 275. 276, 309-311» 353, 
379. 380, 386 
Herber, J., ii. 269 
Hérma, ii. 143 
Hermaim, K. F., ii. 513, 515 
Hermits, i. 44, 45, 62 
Hero saints. See MujqSifdîn 
Herodotus, i. 84, 91, 100, 122, 123, 
126, 514, 550, ii. 57, 272, 313, 415, 

430 

Hôrrbeîit ii. 88, 165 

^erz (hörz)t meoning of thc tcrm, i. 

208 

— Î-Andarünt i. 214-216 

— î-jauSânt i. 216 

— MUrjqna (Mafyqna)^ i. 214-216, 
ii. 308 sq. 

— rahbqnit meaning of the term, 
i. 208 

— Sifânit meaning of the term, î. 208 
Hesiod, i. 545 

d-dâim^ i. 1S3, ii, 449 

— S-Sëi.t h 183, ü. 449 
—yastabSirHnat 454 

Hial, the, i. 404, ii. 445, 526; of 
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a murdcrcd pcrBon, ü, 550. See 

Läbiai, Lbiâl 

Iliccup, i, 90, 112, 132, ii. 21 
Hidäyah^ i. 492, ii. 361, 362, 506 sq, 
Hildburgh, W. L., i. 439, 463, 468, 

470, 596 

I-Iilton-Simpson, M. W., i. i6, m, 377, 

389, 43 L 434 - 437 , 439 , 44 L 443 , 
444 , 446, 464, 577 , 606, ii. 59, 288, 
312, 318, 324, 326, 338, 345, 554 
Hippocratcs, î. 143 
Hirzel, Rudolf, i. 514 
HjfiT de l'^ärú^a^ /- (Andjrn), i. 78 
Hkîm (plur. hok$nta), i. 359, 580 
Ûkîma ‘Oqla, lä-, i. 406 
Hlothhaere, kingt i. 547 
IJmâdSa, i. 177, 182-184, 203, 313, 
393 , 502, ii. 409, 449 

Umed, Ihe name, i. 140, 218, 445, ii. 

407 

Hobley, C. W., i. 478 

Hockey, a kind of, ii. 271 

Hoes, i. 115, 502, 576, ii. 287, 459, 

460, 462, 543-545 
Ploliness. Scc Baraka 
Hollis, A. C., i. 95, 120, 126, 478, ii. 
3 L 32, 34 , 40 

Holmberg, Exîc, i. 418, 419, 468 
Homicide, compurgation in the case of, 
î. 510-514; accidental,i, 525,532,563 
Homicides. See Mandayers 
Homoeopathic magic or influenccs, i. 
20, 31,580-605; see also, tf.^.,i, 120, 
121, 127, 202, 205, 213, 251, 426, 
488, 557 Jy.jü* 60,61,167,168,172, 
193 , 216, 217, 246, 370-372, 394 , 
Chapters XII,, XVI.-XVIII./oj«)w 
Homosexual intercourse, i. 198, 272, 
483, 485, 486, 597 

Honey, i. 104,110, 169, 220, 222, 223, 
232, 234, 254, 2S3, 426, 503, 581, 
S« 9 , 602, ii. 3, 22, 49, 54, 163, 165, 
17Ö, 193, 194, 294, 322, 325, 

326, 331, 332, 340, 341, 354, 357, 
359 , 421, 434 , 435 , 462, 468, 469, 

525, 540 

Hoof-paiings, of a mule, i. 576, ii. 

290; of a dead he-ass, ii. 322 
Hooker, J. D,, î. 283 
Hoopoes, i. 105, ïio, 248, 311, 362, 
459 , 464, ii. 298, 33S sg, 

J^orb^ plur. lyrâb^ iî. 24, 25, 29 
Horm or meaning of äie term, 

i. 56, 64; a place of refuge, i. 559 
Homs, of Üie animal sacrificcd at the 


Great Fcast, îi. 125, 126, 142, 400; 
of rerlain animals, ii. 301, 349, 556 
Plorscflesh, ii. 361 
Horseflics, ii. 359 sq, 

Horsc-nails, i. 305, 435 
— -shoes, i. 217, 435, 462, 463, 573 
Horses, i. 96-99, 112, I 37 , iS 7 , 172, 

ï73, 199, 227, 229, 230, 232, 233, 

239, 241, 242, 251, 253, 254, 256, 

267, 294, 300, 313, 324, 352, 404, 

421, 423, 435 , 436, 440, 460, 463, 

464, $02, 512, 520, 523, 528, 529, 

534 , 540, 589 ii- 3 , 18, 20, 27, 
51, 88, 108, 181, 185, 188, 203, 218, 
229, 245, 2S3-286, 287, 312, 314, 

315, 318, 323, 324, 346, 421, 550 

Hûsea, ii. 503 

Hospitality, i. 537-550 

Höst, Georg, i. 447, ii. 26, 286, 314, 

338. 346, 349 , 351, 355 , 417, 447 , 
463, 474, 485 

Jgâfha, i. 205, ii. 97, 114, II9, 254 

Hûudas, 0 ., ii. 408 

Plouris, ih 383, 559 

Hourat, É. A. L., i, 377, iî. 30 

House, the pole supporling ihe roof of 

a, i. 533 , 535 » 539 , ü. 108, 372 
Houses, hauntcd, i. 296, 313, 322, 
327, 371-373; buüding of, i. 315- 
3 ï 8, 322, 376, 437, ssi, ii. 123; 
deserted, i. 357 ; taking icfuge in, 
i* 52i> 532; sprinklcd with watcr 
at ^äâúra, ii. 70; fumigated at Mid* 
summer, ii, 183-185 
Howitt, A. W., i. 478 
îa-, i. 394 
Hrîra, ii. 95 
Hrisa, ii. 220 
Hsûm, the. See ffdiyqn. 
fffêh, ii 119, 126 
Hubert, H., i 28 

Hughes, T. P., i. 103, 117, 118, 133, 
139, 142, 153, 159, 235, 366, 413, ii. 
2, 3» 34, 35, 78, 96, 97, 361, 397, 
498, SOi, S04, SQ7, 528, 529» 534 
Hujroh, i. 137 

Human sacrifice, threatened or real, î. 

529 

Hunting, i. 74, 213, 224, 233, 240, 

268, ü. 15, 17, 41-43, 45, 171, 308, 
326, 327, 361, 362, 364, 565-56Ä 

Huntsmen, i. 74, 172, 180, 233, 252, 
283, 368, 409, 500, 501, 522, iî. 133, 
256, 257, 294, 326; 352 , 362, 3 ^ 4 - 
569, 394 
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Hurgronje, Snouck, i. 78, 186, 370, 
372 j 379 » 381, 400» 402, 415» 432» 
iî. 431, 432, 492, 493, 495, 497, 501» 
502, 504, 507-509 

^usaîn, al-, and al-Iîasan, ü. 78, 80, 
84, 405. Si*e ^Casan 
Husband, practice întended to bring 
back an absent, i. 121; Ihe curse of 
a, i. 490; beaten witb a broom, i. 
595 ; promoting Ihe dclivery of his 
wife, ii. 370. See Wife 
ffwiypS or iymîyîS^ i. 54 j'^., ii. 485 
Hyenas, i. 248, 249, 368, 464, h. 298, 
3^ô-3ig, 361, 530 

Hyltcn-Cavallius, G. 0 ., ii. 405, 516 

Iblis (Iblîs, Ycblis). Sec Dcvil 
Ibn 'Abbäs, i. 410 

— Batuta, i. 471 

— galdûn, i. 7, 13,122, 126 

— Hanbnl, ii. 397 

— ar-Raqîq, i. 6 

Ibrähîm, the Prophetis &on, ii. 498 
Idilaun i^ârHmin (Ait Wardin), î. 

77 

Idiots, i. 47-49, ii. 91 
*Ifrïtt i. 367, 387, See *AfrU* 
ïg^iis faUmSy i. 161,162, 270, 369 
I^er (sacred spring near Demnat), i. 
66, 230 

lllness, sentby God, i. 242,271, ii. 436; 
caused hyjnûn or jtmi, i. 271, 370; 
charms writtcn to cause, î. 360 sg ,; 
euphemistic terms for, ii. 29 sg.; 
taboos for persons suitering from an, 
ii. 414. See Disease-transference 
Imäm^ soint-shrincs having an, i. 

174 sq, 

Tmdny or " faith ”, i. 238 
Imirif ii. 392 

Imi n Tâla (spring among the Igd- 
miûn), i. 291, 321, îi. 281 
Imi n Taqqandut (I^dba), i. 72, iio, 
191, 195, 285-288, 364, SSS J?- 
Impotence, caused by7*»», i. 370; by 

/W» i. 571 - 573 » 322, 555 sg. 

See Maniage 

ImSi^an^ ii. 193. See Siyâia 
Incest, i. 5, 407, îi. 315, 329 
India, i. 26, 438, 463, 469, 470, 474, 
476, ii. 71, 94, 95, 262, 279; 
Muhammadans of, i. 38, 108, 225, 
226, 259, ii. 42, 46, 71, 78, 315, 374, 
397 , 432, 490-492» 497 - 499 » Soi, 
502» 509-513, 5.28, 535 ; Northem, i. 
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310, 418, 419, 430, 436-440, 452; 

Brahmins of, ii. 94 sg. 

India, ancîent, i. 26, 421, 476, 491, 
546-548, ii. 514 
Indigcstion, ii. 108, 122 
Ink, Moorish, used for thc ‘writing of 
charms, i. 108, 217, 258, 362; for 
the “ ink-mirror ”, i. 353-355 ; 
made of thc charred horns of animals 
sacrîficed at the Great Fcast, ii. 125 ; 
mixcd with rain-water of the nîsân, 

iî. 178 

-mîrror, the, i. 353 - 356 , 378 

Inns, public, 204 

Intestines, of the animal sacrificcd ai 
thc Great Feast, ii. 124, 127 sg.; 
of ccrtain animals, ii. 320, 325 
Inula viscosa^ ii. 185 
Invisible, means of making onc’s self, 
i. 207, 214, ü. 344 
lonic capital, the, i. 461, 473 sq. 

Irby, L. H. L., iî. 341 
Iriah beliefs, i. 477, 491 
Iron, i. us, 305, 306, 311, 325, 374- 
376, 462, u. 59 , 181, 226, 385, 4SI, 
526; sulphatc of, ii. 17, 27 
Irreligious persons, not struck byywÖ«, 
i. 242; havD bnneful cyes, i. 420; 
dreams of, ii. 54 
Isaac, i. 412, ii. 151 
Ishmacl, i. 131, ü. 151, 431 
Isigonus, i. 477 
Isis, iî. 86, 253 
Islän, ii. 8 
TsHiâra^ ü. 56 jy. 

/sHsgä, al‘ {l-istHsgd^. See ^alât 
al-isHsqâ 

Italian charms, i. 439, 441, 442, 463, 

469» 471 sq . 

— customs, ii. 157, 404, 405, 505 
Itch, i. 84» 200, 257, 4S2, ii. 23, 291, 

30S 

Itchings, ii. 14, 35 sg. 

luxgn ijuzän), îi. 174, 301, 476 sg, 

Jâbir Magrabï, i. 407 
Jackals, i, 160, 218, 258, 267, 368, 464, 
5761 599» ii- 27» 73» 148, 

333» 461 

Jackson, J, G., i, 271, 382, 447, ii. 

316, 323, 346, 350, 353, 355 
Jackson, J. W., î. 439 
Jacoh, K. G., ii. 93 sg. 

Jacquot, L., i, 419, 436, 463, 470 
Jafïur Shurreef, ii. 42, 46, 71, 397, 
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432, 490-492, 497-499, Soi> 502, 
509-513. 52«, 535 

Jahn, 0., i. 415» 4i8, 439, 469, 47i, 
476 

J$ma'‘ äM Wqzzé^ti î. 496 

— (yidjwfl*) d'diem (Bni *Âro§), i. 205 

— liimmwdldai i. 496 

Jämär^ meaning of the term, î. 52, 63 

J ann ibn J ann, 369 

January, i. 245, ii. 159-162, 164, 209. 

See Kalends of January, New Year 
Japan, i. 596, ii. 53 ^ 

Jâiray illnûss coUed, i. 166 
JaE>min8, ii. 448 

Jastrow, Morris, îi. 94, 494*496, 499, 

503, 507, 5 ï 8. 529 

Jaundice, i. 324, 603, ii. 22-24, 191, 
192, 341 

Jausaen, A., i. 61, 122, 125, 225, 368, 
369. 371-374, 376, 399, 418, 429/ 
432, 542, 562, il 46, 175, 269, 433, 
491-493, 495) 498-Soo, S03, 504, 
509, 5^1, S13, S18, 521, 527, 535* 

552 

Jaw-bones, of the animal sacrîficcd at 
the Great Feast, i, 217, S74, ü* 124, 
125, 130, 270; of various animals, 

b 435, 463, H. 324, 390, 419, 4®2 

Jaws of a dead person, bound up, iî. 
435, 447, 490, 539 

Jbâla, thc country of thc, i. 4; their 
disüke of the ‘Arab, i, 5 ; dwcllings, 
i. 7 ; tribes, î. 8 

Jbel 1-g^ar (Dukkâla), i. 45, 62, So 
JdidUf î. 431, ii. 419 ■*‘9* 

Jean, C., ii. 500, 502, 50», 550 
Jidwâl {Jidwelj jidtvU), i. 129, 144- 
146, 2ïi, 215, 217, 218, 315, 328, 
355, 360, 573, ü. 556 

Jqib, chatm coUed, i. 213 
Jpnn z.'oâ. jpnnîyaj the terms, i, 262 

— saints or kings, i. 49, 73, 78, 93, 
328, 283, 284, 293, 343-345, 347, 

351, 364, 367, 381, 389, 391 

; erks, spasmodîc, ii. 14, 35 
Jerusaletn, i. 13S 
Jevons, V. B., i, 569 
Jewish cemeteries, i, 253, ii. 539 

— customs and beliefs, i. 223, 375, 
430, 433,449, 453, 462,465, 476, ü- 

371. 430-432, 496, 529 

— influence, i. 382 sq, 

—Jnûnj i. 364, 275, 396, 324, 360 

— shrînes, visited by Muhammadans, 

i. 72, 19S 


Jews, as guests, î, 46 j visiting certain 
Mooriah shrines, i. 72, 195; money 
gîven by, i. 94; spat upon, i. 94; 
prohibited from cntering Moorish 
shrineK, i. 195 sq .; writing a charm 
called i^ebrîd^ i. 208, 210; conlact 
with, polluting, i. 229 jj., ü. 4, 
228; making vegctables grow, i. 
260 sq.j ii. 252; curses of, i. 491; 
oaths made to, i. 493 ; clientage of, 
i. 535 jy.; euphemiatic term for, ü. 
26; dreamîng of, ii. 54; asked to 
pray for rain, ii. 252, 255; the 
urine of, ii. 301, 555; custom 
observed by Muhammadans in 
conncciion wîth funerals of, ii. 497 ; 
înapproprîate for Muhammadans lo 
walk over the graves of, ii. 539; not 
allowed to visit a Muhammadan 
cemctery, ii. 539; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades. See 
Hebrews 

Jhering, R. von, i. 545 
Jibrîl, i. 50. See Sîdna J^brîl 
Jüâla, i. 177, 182-184, 349, ii. 449 
Jilâli r-R6gi, i. 352 

Jinn {jdnn), the eastem, i, 79, 366-390*, 
snakes regarded as, i. 368, 383 sg., 
ü. 351 sq .; protection against, î. 

374-376. ii. 378. S18, 530 , 532, 560: 

western influence upon the cult of 
the, i. 378 jy.; enchantmcnt prac- 
tised by the aid of, i. 579 
Jnünf Chapter IV. i, 262-301 : their 
nature and doings; Chapter V. i. 
302-351 : prophylactic measurca 
against, and rcmedies for troubles 
causedby; Chapter V. i. 351-365; 
în the service of men and saînts; 
Chapter VI. i. 366-390 : the origin 
of beliefs and practices relating to 
the; Chapter VII. i. 391-413: 
îndividual spirits generally includcd 
among the; i, 26, 66, 7z, 73, 78, 
85-88, 93 » 94 . 97 i 103, 105, 107, 
irz, 114, 115, irS, 130, 132, 138, 
162, 167, 188, 200, 204-209, 211, 
212, 215, 2I8, 220, 222-224, 227, 
228, 231, 235, 237, 242, 243, 254. 
428, 435 . 438, 441. 442 ; 464, 481, 
497, 503, 504, SSI; SSS; 556, 570, 

571, 580, 602-605, U, 4-7, 9, II, 16, 
18; 23, 29, 32, 33, 42, 44, 60, 65, 66, 

69; 74; 8s, 9O; 98, 107, II5; 117. 

II8, 120, 122, I3I, 163, 164, 168, 
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197, 2 T 7 , 227, 228, 232-236, 238, 
239. 241-247, 249, 262, 280, 281, 
297. 302, 305, 309, 310, 319, 325, 
326, 328, 337-340, 342, 344 , 348- 
350, 369, 373 , 374 , 378-383, 385- 

390, 393 - 395 . 399 , 426, 43 Ö, 444 , 
450, 451, 518, 519, 525, 526, 530, 

538, S 4 S, 547 , 550, 558; Muham- 
madan, î. 73, 211, 212, 215, 220, 
228, 264, 267, 275, 284-289, 292, 
296, 300, 301, 306, 313, 315, 352, 
360, 361, 364, 389, SSS J?., cf. i. 367; 
Christian, i. 228, 264, 275, cf. 1. 367 ; 
Jewîsh, i. 228, 264, 275, 280, 296, 
324, 360; pagan, i. 228, 264; âie 
languagc of &c, i. 264, 285, 329, 
354, 553 ; aaints or kings of the, 

aeeffinn saints or kings 
Job, ü. 397 
Joel, i. S 4 S 

Jûhnaton, R. L. N., i. 179, 286, 604 
Joints, pain in the, i. 165 
Joaeph, i. 142, ii. 240, 491 
Josephus, Flaviua, iî. 431 
Joshua^ I. 56S 

Joumey, atartiug on a, i, 89, 95, 206, 
207, 223-225, 27Ö, 410, 597 jy., ii, 
2, 4, S, 7 , 10, 12, 13, 15-17, 28. 
30-32, 41-43, 45, 171, 3 äï- 3 a 3 , 327, 
333 i 33Ö, 3 S 3 ; means of securing 
a specdy or safc rctum from a, i. 89, 
I2I, 173, 206, zio, 213, 594, 596, 
ii. S 9 

Judge, the place where sentences are 
pronounccd by thc, i, 204, 238, iî. I2 
JudgeSi i. 489 

Jugglers, i. 362, 580, ii. 23, 340 
July, ii. 159, 160, 206 
June, n. 159, 160,182, 224. See Mid- 
summer 
Junipers, i. 81 

Jupiter, Terminalis, i. 24; a protector 
ûf guests, i. 545 sq, 

Jürf ié’^far, (rock on the Atlantic 
shore), i. 266, 289 
Juvenalis, D. J., î. 100 
^Jwim'a Där TwîläS (Andjra), i. 402 

Kabäbîsh, i. 471, ii. 41, 42, 401, 406, 

415, 491, 499 , 500, soû sq. 

Ka*hah, Ihc, i. 38, 78, 137, 138, 151, 

ii' 465 

Kâfdyâl 'ain Daud^ /- (Garbîya), i. 289 

— hihûdi (§ëfru), i. 72 

Kâfer mujälled(k 4 f^r mújeîlid)yi. 509 


Kajfâyay or the i^th chaptcr of thc 
Koran, i. 411 
Kalendae fentineae, ii. 157 
Kalends of January, the Roman fcast 
ofthe, ii. 153-156, 158, 173 
Kalimahy or creed, ihe, i. 63, 92, 106, 
108, J34, 207, 205 , ü. 124, 226, 435, 

445> 446, 450, 456, 490, 509, 525, 

528, 556 

Kâlund, Kr., ii. 516 
Kamilaroi (New South Wales), i. 478 
Kampifmeyer, G., ii. 182 
Kärma Mûrsêta (Dukkâla), i. 77 ' 
Kasteren, J. P. van, i. 438 
Xaustincn, J., i. 468 
Kazarow, G., ii. 154 
Keil, C. F., ii. 494 

Kerchieffi, î. 445, 520, 567, 594 , ü- 98, 

99, 126, 343, 371. 395 , 41I, 421, 
426, 439 , 488 
Kerzazî^dn, i. 182, 185 sq. 

Kiskqs {kêskä$\ i. 403, 553, ii. iSo 
Keasler, K., îi. 93 sq. 

KcUflänîyin, i. 182 sq. 

Keys, î. 5S9, 599 sq.^ ii 29 
Kickmg, ceremonial, i, 588 
Kidnppping a woman, i. 274, 534 
Kidneya, of the animal sacrificcd at thc 
Grcat Feasl, ii. 62; of animalB, ii, 
302, 363 sq, 

Kids, i. 202, ii. 175, 176, 300, 502, 
343 

Kîf 01 Indian hemp used for smoking, 
1.212,238,^.323. ^VffSmoking 
Killcd, a person who ^9,5 becn, the 
place of his death, i. 261, 277, 326, 
404, 505, ü. 548-550, 558 sq,; the 
gravc of, i. 326, ii. 548-550, 558 sq .; 
the corpse of, ii. 10; mouming for, 
ü. 441, 470, 472; martyrdom of, 
ïï- 559 sq. 

Kings, holiness of ancîent Berber, i. 
39; a parasol carried over the 
Assyrian and Persîan, i. 257 
Kirâha {karâka, korh)t î* 212, ”• 34 S 
Kissmg, 1. 43, 63, 71, 74, 93, 96, 136, 
16S, 169, 187, 197, 240, 284, 285, 

3 SI, 522, 5 * 5 , S 4 I, SSi, SS 2 , SS 4 , 
ii. 32, 36, 65, 96, 114, 126, 283, 34S, 
34 «, 377 ,388,403.425, 43 S, 442,461, 
491. SiS. Sai, SS8 
Klein, F. A., ii. 380, 385 
Klunzinger, C. B.. i. 367, 368, 370, 

371, 374 , 378, 379 , 387, 388, 41S, 

418, 423, 424, 426, 444, ii. 315, 318, 
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377 > 3S0, 385 ) 390 > 432 î 433 » 493 » 

498, 508, 511 

Knife, charms writtcn cn the blade of 
a, i. 210, 217 ; brcad not to be cut 
with a, i. 252: the. used for 
slaughtcring thc animal sacrîficed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 119, 122; ibe, 
used for cutting the navel-string of 
a ncw-born child, ii. 373, 382. Sae 
Clasp-knives, Daggers or knives 
Knots, i. 26, 27, 73, 88, 91, 112, 113, 
189, 408, 44 S> 554-556, 562. 572, 
576, 583, ii. 62, 233 
Koran^ thc, thc bardka of, i, 33, 45, 
46. 139, 238 J?., ii. 3 ; rccitatîons of 
or from, i. 45, 62, 92, 96, 112, I13, 

118, 121, 123-125, 128, 139, 155, 

156, r68, 171, 174. I75> 180, 183, 
184, 189, 192, 206-208, 214, 227, 
231, 256, 268, 288, 300, 311, 312, 
316-318, 327, 350, 353, 355, 359, 
360, 375 » 394 » 407» 410» 444 » 487, 
488, 526, 531, 557, s 67 i 601, ii. n, 
12,20,80,95» 97» 233» 252,256,257, 
259, 261, 263, 273, 348, 414, 429, 

434 . 449 - 451 » 453 » 454 » 4 S 8 , 461, 
466, 468, 474*482, 484, 486-490, 

Soi, 502, 509, 510, 525, 526, 528, 
529» 555 J quoted, i. 72, 91, 92, 
102-104, 114, 116, iig, 126, 135, 
138, 142, 153, 186, 238. 369, 373, 
374 » 382, 387» 407. 412, 413» 476, 
542, 579, ii, 34, 46, 74 » 92, 93 » 96, 
176, 313» 362, 465» 534 » 542, 560; 
charms coptaining words of, i 129, 
130, 145, 146, 208-216, 218, 275, 
315» 327-329» 354 » 355 » 361, 406, 
444, 445, 464, 465, 474 » 572, ii. 125, 
179. 260, 261, 302, 318, 319, 327, 
328, 344, 556; sent down to the 
Prophet, i, 133, ü. 96; a copy o£, 
used as a charm, i. 312, ii. 399; a 
jpnn connected with every verse of, 
i. 354; defiled by would-be jugglers, 
î. 362; swearing on, i. 493, 512 jy.; 
covenanting performed over, i. 566 
Kordofan, i. 93, 400, 420, 543, ü. 315, 
416, 432, 493 
Koreish, îî. 93 
Krâmai i. 349 
— tôH l-JeddâHt ii. 224 
Krauss, F, S., i, 547 
Krcmer, Alfred von, i. 39, 75, 78, 115, 

119, 126, I3S, 257, 366-368, 370, 
371. 374 i 375 . 383. 399-401, 408, 


413, 421, 427, 431, 439, 445, 473, 

542 , 544 sg., ii. 3, 55 , 57 , 493 
Kristcnscn, K. T., ii, 515 
Kunz, G. F., i. 439, 441 
Kunze, Friedrich, i. 596 
Kumai (Gippsland), i. 478 
Kúsksú, See Sêksü 

— hmlâzmîni ii. 475 
Kutubîya, the (Marraksh), i. 396 

Lactantius, L. C. F., î. 40 
Ladlcs or spoons, i. 251, 332, 598, ii, 
59» 223, 258, 259, 265-271, 273, 319, 
379 

Lâlid, ii. 45S, 459, 461, 485, 488, 489, 
529, 544 

Lû^iâJ or Lt)iâl, i. 404, ii. 444, 445, 
526, 527, 549 

Vâin sshon (Ait Warain), i. 85 

— iJJaîdi Uglu (Aglu), i. 87 
Lake, a holy, i. 66 

— Tritonîs, i. 91, ii. 272 

Lâlîa^ Ihc use of the term, i, 36, 47, 

ii. 403 

Lâlla ‘AiSa, i. 293 

— ‘ÄwiS, î, 154 sq, 

— ‘Äzîza BShû (Isksdwan), i. 194 

— pär Seo pdr l-Iidmra. 

— Fâtna tJmmû (Dukkâla), i, 166 

— Grîba (Fez), i. 46 

— ^âjja (Ait Briyim), i. 82 

— (Lälld) ïïsna (Sdlja), i. 59 

— î. 50 

— Jârna* z-Zdrqa (Mequinez), i. 496 

— Jebrîn, i, 50 

— Jmîla, i. 293, 364 

— *^Jwlm‘a pär Twîlâg, i. 402 

— Ménni, i. 99, loi, 502 

— Mîra, i. 293, 310, 344, 350 

— Mîra l-‘Arbîya, i. 283 

— (Ldlla) n-Nafela (Dukkâla), i. 50 

— Nfîsa (§ëfru), i. 60 

— Rabë'a, i. 183 

— R^ma u Mûsa (tJdta), i. 69 

— Rdhma Yusf (Masst), i, 44, 255, 

554 jy. 

— Rdtma (Dukkâla), i. 50 

— Rqêya bent® Bdl l-JJämar (Sëfru), 
i. 85 

— Rqîya, i. 293, 332 

— ä-Séfia (Tangier), î. 165 

— TBabakîyut® (Demnal), i. 66, 339 

— Ta'búllat. (Aglu), i. 69 

— Tdkërkust (Ait Wauzgit), i. 64, 86, 
195, 229, ii. 264 
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Lâllg, Tamjlûjt (UnzûtO) i- 
ii. 57 

— Taqqândut ( 5 al;ia). See Imi n 
Taqqandul 

— Tïgmâmmas (i^iâlia), î. 498 

— Tïgnûgi (Uâtia), i. 59 

— Tsugl^äir (Demnat), î. 81 

— z-Zahhâxa (Andjra), i, 68 
Lâma or lúmma, i. 175, 341, 349 
La Martinîére, H. M, P. dc, i. 15 
Lambs, i. azi, 589, 590 sff., iî. 176, 

181, 207. 284, 399-301, 343, 508 
Lameness, i. 231, 273, 497, 500 
Lamps, i. 205, 258, 285, 300, 304, 305, 

338, 359 , 453 , 465, 504, 508, 594 , 
ii. 34, 33 , 451 , 510 

Landtman, Gunnar, î. 431, 433, îi. 253 
Lanc, E. W., i. 39, 45, 47 , 48, 104, 
108, 109, 113, 114, 118, iig, 135, 

139, 141, 153, 168, 169, 174, î75. 

2 ^ 5 , 35Ö, 366, 367, 369, 371, 372, 

374-376, 378, 387, 399, 413, 418, 
422, 426, 428-432, 444, 542, 579, ii. 
6, 41, 42, 44-46, 61, 78, 90, 97, 205, 
304, 361, 362, 378, 380, 382, 390. 

397 , 398, 408, 4 ï 4 , 41S, 432, 491, 

493 - 497 » 501 » 502, S04, 508, sii* 
512, 528, 533, 536, SSi 
Lane-Poole, Slanley, iî. 6, 428 
Language, spoken in Morocco, i* pp. 
ix-xi, 1-4, ii, 161, 163, 20$ î of the 
angels, i, 45; of the jnün, i, 264, 

285. 329. 3 S 4 . «• SS 3 
Laoust, Lmile, i. 4,92, loi, 405, ii. 40, 

41, 43, 44, 64, 65, 69, 71, 73, 79, 

83-85, 131, 146-148, 151-153, 156. 

159, i6i, 162, 165, 166, i68, 171, 
186, 187, 199, 201, 202, 208, 209, 
222, 224, 225, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
242, 247-249, 258, 267, 269-271, 

275-278, 295,311, 37I1 481 

Lägivo, or distortdon of the face, i. 

165 

Larches, i. 77 . • 

Larders, i. 232 

L*ar/, ii, 411. See ^Or/ 

Larks. See Crested larks 
Larvae, ii. 124 

Ldfyä^, i. 66, 86, iio, 263, 285, 
287 sg» See jRyäjlt, lé- (id-) 

Larynx. See Throat 
Lasch, Richard, i. 115, 514 
Lâ*Hr. See ^éôr, îä- (/a-) 

Lassy, ïvar, i, 143, ii. 71, 72, 80, 206 
Last, the, portion of food in a dish, i. 
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106, 197, 541 ; sheaf, î. 106, 252, 
ii. 225-227, 253 
Lather of a horse, ü. 286, 355 
Laughing, i. 244, 356 sg,, ii, 53, 384, 

527 

Laurels, i. 108, 257, 441, ii. 166 
Lavanduîa stoechas, See éendgûra 
Lavender, i. iio, 248 
Lawrence, R. M., i. 141, 143, 225, 
463, ii- 35 

Lawson, J. C., i. 431, 433, 468, 471 
Layard, A. H., i. 257, 490 , 544 
Lhâh, ii. 403 sq, 

Lea, H. C., i. 514 

Lead, euphemistic name for, ii. 28 
Leaning one*5 hcad against one’s haiid, 
i. 603 

Leared, Arthur, ii. 318, 346 sq, 
Leave-taking, ii. 296 sg, 

Leaving a room, ehrîne, or mosque, i. 
206 

— something behmd, ii. 32 
Lebanon, i. 367, 415, 418, 419, 439, 

440, 443, 463, 471, 473 , ii* 33 
Lees, O. Robinson, i. 48, 75 ; 19 ^» ^08, 
2to, 367. 369, 371, 374 , 376, 415, 
4x8, 419, 429» 432 » 440, 442» 470, 
542, 544 , 545 , 549 ; 253 » 3S0, 397 ; 

432, 493-495; 502, 551 
Lefâbure, E., i. 356 
Left car, the, i. 95, 306, 598 

— eye, the, i. 357 

— foot, the, i. 372, ii. 382 sq. 

— hand, the, rites performed with, i, 
88, 112, 341, 357, 359 ; 434 ; 458 , 
509, 555 , 599 , ii* i 4 , IS, 237 , 445 ; 

eating witb, i. 272 ; rings worn on 
fingers of, i. 306, 3^, 441 

-handed persons, i. 95, I12, ii, 14, 

108 

— side, the, i. 306, ii. 14, 35, 36, 55 

— sHpper, the, i. 597 

Legs, eating with outstretched, i. 603; 
of the animal sacriiiced when a 
child is named, îi. 394 sq .; of the 
asimal sacriiiced at the Great Feast, 
îi* 395 

Lih^ît, meaning of the term, i. 529 sq, 
Leist, B. W.j i. 545 sq, 

Lemon trees and lemons, iî. 23, 185 
Lempriëre, William, ii. 539 
Lending wives to guests, i. 538 sq, 
Lennep, See Van-Lcnnep 
I-entils, ii. 166, zo8 sq. 

Lentisks, i. iii, 325, ii. 1S5, 422 
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Leo Africanus, i. 6, 13, 14, 39 j 44 . 45 . 
131. 132, 355 . 579 . 601. «* 

173.184,350,378,417,436. 474 ,485 

Leopards, i. 463, ii. 316 

Lepers and lepro&y, i. 87,484,486,497, 

499 , ü- 44 

Lerchundî, José, i. 117 
Lesser Bear, the, i. 143 
Letouineux, A., i, 514, 543, îi. 217, 

397 , 431. 492, S04, 508 

Letters of the Arabic alphabel, 
numcrical values given to the, i. 
144; wrilten wîthout vowel signs, i. 
217; without diacritical points, L 
217, 328, ii. 26 oj( 7. ; charms wrilten 
'with disjointed, î. 217, ii. 260 J7. 
Leucoma, i. 130, ii. 18, 191, 294, 332 
Lévî-Proven^al, Evaristc, i. röo, ii. 

164, 168, 173, 180, 183, 192, 194 

Levirate, i. 535 
l,evitesj iî. 253 
LeviHctis^ ii. 253 
Lgöl, i. 398 
Liâîi^ the, îi. röo 

Liars, patron saint of ihe, i. 181; in a 
rite intended to raîae the -wind, ii. 
231, 232, 280 
Liher aggregaiionis^ i, 30 
Libidinousness, charms against, i. 212 
Libyan Desert, the, i. 48, 191, 192, 
543, ii. 380, 431, 492, 493, 502, 507, 

SI4 

Libyans, î, 14, 78, 91, 100, 120, 122, 
126, 451, 452, 514, 563, ii. 204, 
269, 272, 313, 430 

Lice, i. 105, 112, 238, 239, 258, 443, 
ii. $0, 68, 171, 191, 360 sq, 

Liddell, H. G., i. 27 
Light, strange phenoxnena of, i, 124, 
161, 162, 270, 369, ü. 54S ; striking 
2-, I* 295; extinguishing a, i. 295, 
312, ii. 29 ; a protection agaînst 
jnün, L 300, 302, 305, ii. 66,385,436, 
445, 451, 526, c/. îi. 515 i moths 
fluttering about a, ii, 359 
Lightingr a candie or lamp, i. 295, ü. 33 
Lightning, i. 118, 289 
Lîîi* 'ÄÎTirû, Chapter XIII. ii. 58-86 
passitn 

— l-qadr, i. 133, 228, 301-303. 308, 
314, 495 , ii. 96-9S, 228, 535 

— S-ïddla, ii. 65 

— l-w§(idqniya^ ii. 464 

— î'wq^dgnîya f där î-mîyit*, ü. 470 
Lintels, i. 315, 317 sq.^ ii. 122 


Lions, i, 368,463, ii. 50, 31 Sy 3^6, 318 
Liorcl, Jules, ii, 504, 508 
Lîp, persons having a sore undcr, iî. 13 
Lips, itching of the, ii. 36; smeared 
with cow-dung, ii. 102. Walnut 
root or bark 
Lîssauer, A., i. 15 sq, 

Littlc Feast. the, i. 50, 133, 175, 254, 
374, 494 ii. ro2-i05, 131, 142, 

146, 147, 406, 420, 483 
Liver, thc, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, i. 234 sq., îî. 63, 
iio, 120, 121, 129; of the animal 
sacrihced when a child i$ named, 

ü. 389-394 

—• complaints, î. 201 sq, 

Livers of animals, i. 316, ii. 288, 292, 

298, 301» 302. 3 io> 313* 318-320, 
325» 327 > 332 

Livius, Titus, i. 545 

Lizardi, i, 368^ ü. 347 

LmÛbîtf or the feast of a saînt, i. 175 

Löbel, D. Th., ü. 45 

Lockcd doors, openîng of, i. 207 

Locusts, i. 93, ii. 9» 35 ^, 359 » 362 

Loir, A., ii. 43 ^» 43 »» 49 ï» 494 » 53 i 
Looking behind, i. 272, 283, 331, 333, 

336, 340» 34 L 4 i 9 » n* SSS 

-glasses, i. 214, 272, 370, 445, ii, 

274» 278, 334 ) 381 sq. 

Losing a thing, i. 370, 408, 411, 608 
Lotus irees, î. 76, 553, ii. 378, 461 
— -motivcB, supposed, i. 469, 474 
Love, means of exciting a person’s, i. 
126, 127,129, 212, 213, 361, 577 sq., 
îi* 327, 339 sq, \ of putting a stop 
to or preventing, i. 574 sq., ii. 321, 

555 

Lucanus, M. A., ii. 354 

Ludan of Samosala, ii. 503, 515, 517 

Lumbago, i. 370 

Lumps on the face and body, ii. 363 
Lunatics, i. 47-49, 370, 389, ü. 272, 
273»' 330. Sec Madness 
Lungs, of the animal sacrihced at the 
Great Feast, ü. 62, 120 sg.y of 
hares, ii. 327; of the animal 
sacrificed when a child is named, 
ii. 392, 394, 396 
Lupercslia, ii. 154 sq. 

Lubchan, Felix von, i. 474 

LfWêîia^ i. 44S 

Lyäzämîyin, î, 157 

Lydus, Jonnnes, ii. 155 

Lying, bad /tf/, ii. 13; an infringe- 
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mcnl of the fast of Eama^än, ii, 92; 
in a rite intended to raise thc wind, 
îi. 231, 232, 2S0. See Liars 
Lyon, G. F., i. 430, 470, ii. 306 

Mâ'âmmrïni families of, i. 41 
MacCulloch, J. A,, i. 469 iî. 352 
Macedonia, i. 415, 431, 435, 443, 463 
Macîver. See Randall-Maciver 
Maclagan, R. C., i. 418, 425, 433, 477 
Macrobîus, i. 122 

Madncss, i. 173, 231, 271, 33Ö, 3^1, 
37O1 3 ^ 4 . 389. 393 , 393, 398, 405, 
481, 516, 561, ii. 318, 331, 367, 555* 
See Lunatics 

“ Magic ”, mcaning of the term, i. 
ï7"34î **natur^”, i. 20, 30; 
** sympathelic ”, i. 20; ** homceo- 
pathic ” or îmitative ”, i. 20, 31; 
“ contagious ”, i. 20 
Magic, the relationship betwocn re- 
ligîon and, i, 17-34; medimval 
conceptions of, i, 19, 20, 29 sq^\ 
strangeTs versed in, i. 539 

— causation and prognosticatîon, the 
relatîon between, ii. 1-3,129 

Magicians, i. 359, 302-364, 378 
Mahâbha (wïWWa), i. 212, 213, 361, 

577 J?* 

Mahadeva Sastriar, E. N., i. 436 
Mahle', i. 276 

Mäh^râbj i. 495, ii, 97, iia sg^ 

Mâheefij i. 357 

Maize, i. 134, 339, ii. 42, I 73 i 192, 
I93i 1961 2op, 212, asi 
Malaria, i. 79, 84,165, See Fever 
Malay Ârchipelago, natives of the, i. 

478, Si 4 i ii. 275, 499 i 537 

— Peninsula, Muhammadans of the, 

i. ns, 4ï8,ii. 49 L 499 i 5^9 
Mälik, ii, 361 

Mâlikî sect, the, i. 8, iî. 361 
Malinowski, B,, î. 21 
Mallets, ii. 231, 282 
Mallows, iî. 2S8 
Malta, ü. 505 

Maltzan, Heinrich von, i. 48, ii. 432 
Mamurius Veturius, ii. 155 
Mânâtil (aîng. méneia), names of the, 
îi. 159 sq. 

Mandolines, ii. 81 
Manichaeans, ii, 93 sq. 

Mannhardt, Wîlhelm, ii. 155,199,201- 
203, 252 

Manslaycrs, i. 237, 261, 276, 277, 326, 


488,525,526,530-532,579, ii. I0-Ï2, 
118, 119, 180, 181, 304, 404 
Mänta, îi. 223, 224, 268 
Manuj The Zatos ofj i, 546-548 
Maori, î. 478 

Maqâm (mqâm), meaning of thc terni, 
i. Ôo sq. 

Maqta*, 1 - (cave outsidc Fez), i. 73, 
283-285, 338, 358 
Mä^räjj /-, ii. 89 
Mar^ais, Georges, i. 6, 12 
Margais, W., i. 186, 240, 504, 550, ii. 

3. 26, in, 161, 182, 209, 330, 408 
March, i. 176, ii. 93, 94,147, i 5 S> iS 7 i 
159, 160, 162, 164, T74, 175, 177, 
300 

“ Mare of thc graveyards, the ”, î. 
405 sq. 

Marelt, R. R., i. 27, 29 
Märfúda dy&U s-sîyîdi /-, meanîng of 
the term, i. 174 
Margoliouth, D. S., ii. 432 sq, 
Marindin, G. E., i. 583, ii. 154, 515 
MaTjoram, ii. 383 
Mârka^ (mârkah)t i- 61, ii. 161 
Markei-places nnd markets, i. 197, 
229, 242, 265, 268-270, 277, 279, 

298, 305. 312. 323. 333 - 33 S, 3 «, 
354 , 3 S 7 , 364. 403, 426, 434 , 438 . 

497 , S03, 515, S 2 S, 526, 533, 536, 
537 . 565 ii- 12, 17, 32,190, 285, 

292, 482 

Marmol Caravajal, Luys dcl, i. 6 
Marno, Ernst, i. 208, zio 
Maronites, i. 91, ii. 505 
Marquardl, J., i. 583, ii. 155, 157, 513 
Marriage, a good thing and a religious 
duty, i. 46,47,407, ii. 9, 538 ; means 
of bringing about a, i. 66, 79, 81, 
89, 164, 204, 205, 294, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 434, S 33 'S 35 . 550, 600, ii. 
67, i 94 i i 9 Si 338. 379 , 557 ; days 
for contractîng or celebrating a, i. 79, 
133, 225, ii. 40, 41, 43 sq ,; between 
cousins, i, 164; means of prevcntlng 
the consummation of a, i. 204, 368, 
572-574, ii, 125, 556; practices 
supposed to prevent the conclusion 
of a, i, 220, 574, 575, 580, 595, ü. 
194, 220, 243, 343, 402, 544, 552, 
555 ^9 »; unsuitahle for 

celebrating a, i. 255, it. 42, 46; 
betwcen a man and a j'^nnîya, i. 
266, 267, 366, 384; means of 
facilitating the consummation of a, 
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j- S 73 . 581-583. K- 22. 311. 324. 557 : 

prevented by bad / 47 , ii. 31; pro- 
hibitcd to wîdows for a cerlaîn 
pcriod, ii. 473, 507. Se& Bride- 
grooms, Brides, Weddings 
Married only once, persons who havc, 
i- 330, 357' 584» 588, ii. 121 
Marrow-bones, ii. 364 
Marsi, ii. 354 
MârsiâHj i. 48, ii. 444 
Martha, Jnlcs, i. 468, 471 
Martyrdom, varîou.s kinds of, iî. 559 sg, 
Märyâli {mejyS^)t i. 276 
Mnsai (Easl Africa), i. 478, 550 
Mä.sbatiîyin, i. 157, 240 
Maspcro, G., i. 100 
Masquerndes, North Afrîran, i. iio,ii. 
80-fiö, 133-158, lör, 172 sg. See 
Camivals 

Masquerading, rain-making by, ii. 

258, 261, 262, 265, 271 
Masqucray, E., ii. 161, 168 
Masst, thc saints of, i. 190 
Mastic, i. iii, 309, 310, 338, 346, iî. 

383 

Masubori (Hausaland), i« 379 
Mäta-i h 231 sq.t ii. 221-224 
Matches, i. 94, 602 ii. 4S7 
Mathuisîeulx, H. M. de, iî. 263 
Mä$m^r or mSfmúra, See Granarics 
Matrilineal descent, î, 216 
Matronalia, iî. 157 

Mats, of saints, i. 64, 558; used in 
*ûr-making, i, 523 sq ,; in witch- 
craft, i. 575, 578 sq .; brought from 
a mosque in the case of a death, ii. 

468, 469, 540 

Matthews, A. N., ii. 408 
Mattresses, i. 602 sq.^ ii. 436, 468, 540 
Mauchamp, Emüe, ü. 372 
Maurctania, i. 39, 40, 84, 122, 123, 

SU 

Mauss, Marcel, i. 28 

May, i. 595 » i 47 i iS 9 i i 60 i i 77 j 180, 

221, 224, See Müt l-<jr 4 
Meakin, Budgett, i. 13, 14, 37, 38, 

45, 48, 66, 396, 538, ii. 91, 153,190, 

222, 223, 330, 346, 356, 417, 456, 
478 

Meal, a common, covenanting by 
means of, i. 525, 540, SÖ7-SÖ9; 
oaths swom by food partaken of at, 

î. 568 

Meals, lemains of, i. 42; at New 
Year*s tîde, i. 132, 133, 592, ii. 


162-168; supposcd to incrense the 
supply of food, i. 202, 591 sq.^ see 
injra ; connectcd with the first 
churning of thc year, i, 245-247 ; 
with the sewing of tents, i. 591 sq. ; 
at Midsummer, i. 592, ii. 192-194; 
connccted with ploughing, i. 592, 
ü. 210-217, 220; at *âMra, ii. 61- 
64; at the múlüäj ii, 88; at thc 
Great Feast, ii. 115, 137; on the 
threshing-floor, ii. 193, 228, 234-237, 
241; connected with reaping, ii, 
224 sq.; with a death, ii. 248, 438, 

450, 4S3> 454. 462. 466-468, 470, 
475 - 479 , 482, 484. 502 . 503, 508- 
510, 513. 515. 516, 533 . 534 , 536, 
546; arter the sowing of moize or 
durm, ii. 251; connected with the 
sowing of beans, ii. 251; with rain- 
making, ii. 257, 259, 260, 263, 266, 
267, 273 ; with thc birth of a malc 
foal or a calf, ii. 283, 292, 343 ; 
with the buying of animals, ii. 284 
sq .; with the sîaughtcr of an ox or 
a cow, ii. 293 ; with the shearing of 
sheep, ii. 300 sq .; of huntsmen, iî. 
365-367; connccted with target- 
practîce, ü. 369; with childbirth, 
ii. 376 sq .; with Ihe naming of a 
child, ii, 387-396; with the first 
shaving of a child, ii. 408,410; wîth 
circumcision, ii. 419, 421-424, 426- 
429; with funeraJs arranged in 
advance, ii. 486-488; partaken of 
in mosques, see Mosques; at 
saint'shrines, see Saint-shrines 

Meosles, i. 271 

Measures of (dead) bodies, ii. 460,488, 
532 , 546 

Meat, polluting, i. 239; hauntcd, î. 

273, 277-279, 303-305, 312, 324; 

offering of, i. 279, 426; oaths sworn 
by, i. 503 ; offected by contact with 
manslayers, ii. 10-12; dreaming 
of, ii. 47, 51; obligatory to eat, ii. 
96 sq.; (^ldren entertained wîth, 
when an animal is bought, ii. 285; 
not to be bought at the same tîme 
as a cow, ii. 292 

Mecca, i. 38, 78, 136-138, 149-iSi. 
370, 372, 379. 381, 400, 402, 415, 
432, ii. 34 . iio, 114, 431, 432, 492, 
493 . 495 . 497 , Soi, S02, 504, 507- 
509; the Shereef of, i. 257; thc 
direction of, see Qdhla ; thc pilgrim- 
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agc lo, src Piignmage. i^cc Ka‘bah, 
Zemzem 

Medina, i. 136-13S, ii. 497 
Meditcnanean culture, an ancîent, i, 
12) 14 ) 15 ) 476 J?., li. 158) 204, 252, 

253» 504, 505 ) Sïö 

— race, the, i. 13 
Melilia, C., i, 16 
Mejäüb {majdüb)j î. 48, 49,159 
Mejnûnj i. 48, 276 

Mela, Pomponius, i. 78, 84, 122, ii. 

57 ) 272 ) 551 

Melons, ii. 193 

MemlMf î. 276 

Memory, means of making schoolbo^ra 
apt lo lcarn or of strengthening 
their, i. 117,197,198, aoo, 213, 214, 
6ao, ii. 22, I2S, 178, 179, 325, 339; 
causes of indocility or weakcning 
of the, i, 238, 256, 280, îi. 243, 244, 
288, 294, 485, Soi 
Menslniatîon. See Blood 
Mercier, Gustave, ii. lâi 
Merker, M,, i. 550 
Merm, i, 391 
MerriU, Selah, î, 562 
MeS^Ôtf i. 273, 276, 326, 330 
MesÂân, i, 276 
Mesopotamia, i. 440, ii. 379 
Metawile, ü. 19, 333 
Meteoritea, i. 78 
Meyer, Hana, i, 83, 122 
Mézragf i, 537 

Mézw^r, i. 169 s^, 

Mgélléd, ü. 381 

MÂdîÂalf i. 48 

Mhâmmed, the name, ii. 407 

Midmmsat amulel called, i. 448,450 

Mice, ii, 327 

Michaux-Bellaire, E., i. 425, ii’ 379, 
385, 417, 418, 437 ) 447 ) 450 , 451 * 
453 ) 455 ) 475 

Midsummer, i. 88, 109, no, 132, 176, 
234. 240, 327, 393, 434, 438, 441- 
444, 571, 592, ii. 121, 148, 171, 179, 
18S-S06, 228, 229, 294, 399, 312, 

358 


Midwives, ii. 371 - 373 ) 376, 378 , 381, 

383-385, 388-397, 443 

Mïkä'ïl, i. 4n 

Milk, ii. 295-397; tiic baraka of, i, 
102, 103, 221, ii, 3, 18, 207 ; ofFered 
to dead sainis, i. 169; oiTcrcd to or 
sprinkled on a bride, i. 198, ii. 8, 
19) 295 sg.; blowing on, i. 198, 


203, 23O sf/,, ii. 297; practiccR 
iiUemled to increasc thc supidy of, 

i. 199, 247, S9I, ii. 165, 343 : iiÄcd 

as a rcmedy, i. 203, li. iS, 297, 303, 
357; qastqâza in, i. 221 ; oifering 
of, i. 223, 243, 244, 426, 427, 540, 

ii. 19, 41; sometîmes aifcctcd by 
prayer, i. 227 ; afFcctcd by smoking 
tobacco or kïf, î. 238; not to bc 
pourcd out on a road, i. 240; 
expo.sed to and protccted agaînst 
cvîl inÛuences, î. 243-247, 248, 421, 

423, iî. 170, 339 î sale of, i. 244; 

iresh, not to be taken into a mosque, 
i. 256; if boüing over ixilo the tire, 
i. 258; spirits fond of, i. 370, 377, 
406; used în rites connected with 
they»w», i. 318, 320, 322, 346, 347, 
3SI) 381; oaths sworn by, i. 503 ; 
guests received with, i. 540, ii, 296; 
in betiotlial rites, ii. 18 sq ,; as a 
means of bcnc&ting ncwly boughl 
animals, ii. 19, 285 sq ,; prog- 
nostlcation rclaling lo, ii. 128, 164; 
robbing people of thcir, ii. 170; 
made scarce by a Ihunderstorm in 
Âäiyqn, îi. 176; uscd in pracliccs 
intended to destroy the b^is, ii. 180, 
396; în a ritc întended to cause 
prospcrity, ii. 194; given to the 
ploughman, ii. 219 sg ,; given to 
schoolboys praying for rain, iî. 261; 
appliod to the animal ridden by a 
bride, iî. 296; a newly married 
couple receivcd by the wife^s mother 
with, ii. 296 ; ofTered or applied to 
pilgrims or their onimals, iî. 296 sq,; 
made scarcc by a tortoîsc, ii. 343. 
See Biestîngs, Buttermilk 
—, curdled, i. 102, ii. 295; sour, i, 
102, 237, 245, 503) ii. 130, 180 
—, of a donkey, ii. 288; of a bitch, ii. 

307 ; of a woman, see Breast 
Milking, unclean women prohîbited 
from, i. 232 

Milky Way, the, i. 130 sq, 

Mills, i. 204, 282, 321. See Hand- 
mills 

Millstones, i. 289 
Mimosa, i. 373 
Mîmûn, i. 391 
Minä (Muna), i. 412, iî. 110 
Mint, ii. 3S3, 480 

Miracles: worked by saints, i. 148-168 

Miscarriage, î. 271 
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Miscrs. See Niggards 

Mishkät^ i. 99, loz, 104, 123, 135, 

136.139.141.237.368,374.408, 

4 ^ 9 . 433 . 463, 476, ii. a, 3 . i6, 33, 
44 , SS. 74 , 92, 96. lOS, 109, 120, 
ISI, 152. 304, 3 SI. 3 S 2 . 361, 362, 

397, 408, 414, 490, 492, 494-498, 
Soi. 503, S04, S06. 507, Sii, 519. 
S28, S 34 . S38, s6o 
Mislaying a Üiing, î. 411 
Mitford, Bertram, i. 478 
Moab, î. 58, 61, 75, iû8, 122, 125, 

225, 368, 369, 371 - 374 , 37Ö, 399 . 
418, 429, 432, 470, 542, 562, ii. 46, 

I 7 S. 269, 415. 432, 491-493, 495 , 
498-500, 502, 508, 509, 511, 513, 
518, 521, 527, 535, 551 sq. 

Mockery, i. 362, ii. 149, 153 
Mock-sultan, i. 176, iî. 153 sq. 
Moznmsen, Theodor, i. lô 
Monchicourt, Ch., ii. 26, 58, 64, 7 ^, 

74, 76-78, 84, 85, 306, 313, 3 SI 

Monday, î. 174, 176, 215, 275, 285, 
287, ii. 41-43, 89, 209, 210, 224, 

229,399,421,423,481,511,536 

Money, offered to saints, i. 63, 64, 80, 
87, go, 91, 166, 168-174, 180, 185- 
187, 191, 552 , 557 ; to the sea, i. 

90 î lending, dianging, or receiving, 
i, 94, 206, 298 ; putting it into one*s 
hag, î, 94, 206, 298; given to 
doctors, i. 15$ sq.^ cf. i. 205; 
taking it in one’s hancl, i. 206; 
buried in the ground, i. 211, 289, 

290, 304, 30S, 307, 308, 311, 313, 

31S, 359, 371, 379, ü. 69, 247, 288, 
308, 309, 339; given to the writer 
of a charm, i. 218, 355; name 
given it by the i. 264; charm 
protecting it when carried in a bag, 
i. 307 ; offered tQjnün^ i. 331 ; to a 
hdmma^i. 335; in certain rites, i. 357, 
402 ; offered as Vr, i. 532, $36; 
taking it out of one’s bag, ii. 32; 
dreaming of, ii. 54; given to the 
mother of a new-bom babe, ii, 376, 

381, 390, 392, 393, 395, 396, 402; 

by the father of a ncw-bom child 
to the first person congratulating 
him, ü. 378; given în conncction 
with the first shaving of a chüd, ii. 
408-411; in connectîoix with drcum- 
dsion, ii. 419, 420, 422-426, 428 sq .; 
to scribes and certaîn other'persons 
at funerals, ii. 455, 463, 464, 466, 


488; to poor pcoplc ut gravcs, ü. 
462, 481, 483, 484, 502 ; earned by 
a pcr&on who arrangcs his funcral 
in advancc, ii. 487 sg. See Bqb 
âUdti, Coins 
Monkeys, i. 368, ii. 315 
Montelius, Oscar, i. 451 
Montet, Édouard, i. 182 
Months of the solar year, names of 
the, ii. 159 

Moon, the, i. 119, 124-128, 143, 153, 
209, 217, 249, ii. 21, 42, 46, 328, 
553 ; eclipses of, i. 123, 128, 

ü. 94 

“ Moors mcaning of the term, i. 4 
Morand, Marcel, îi. 495 
Mornand, Félix, i, 543 
Morning, acts or cvents in the, i. 223, 
244, 249, 250, 268, 269, 278, 403, 
4 i 9 i 421, 485» 585» 597 M- 5 » 7 » 
11-16, 19, 21, 27-33, 37, 41, 69, 
70, 298. See Daybreak, Sunrise 
Mortars, wooden, î. 596 
Mosques, personîfied as sainta, i. 50, 
402, 495 sq .; attached to saint- 
shrincs, i. 52 sq ,; Ihc haraka of, i. 
204, 205, 402 sq ,; cntering or 
leaving, i. 206; mcnstruous womcn 
prohibited from visiting, i. 230; 
sexual intercourse prohibited in, i. 
230 sq .; sexually undcan in- 
dividuals prohibited from entering, 
i. 231, 296; excremental impurity 
prohibited in, i, 234, 281; man- 
slayers prohibited from cntering, i. 
237, ii. II; slippers removed before 
entering, i. 241, 242, 410; fresh 
milk not to be taken into, i. 256; 
cirfmmombulation of, i. 323, 324, 
402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 265; defiled by 
would-be jugglers, i. 362; oaths 
taken at, i. 492, 495, 496, 506, 512 
sq .; *âr performed at, i. 523, 524, 

S*8. S 3 I, S 3 *. S 34 , S 3 S, S 94 ; 
strangers entertaîned in, i. 537 sq .; 

asylums for refugees, i. 561, 563; 
meals partaken of in, i. 592, ii. 62, 
63, 9 S- 97 , 102, 104, 112, 162, 173, 
174, 194, 211, 21S, 216, 2S9, 293, 
36S, 366, 376, 389, 391, 467, 468, 
470, 47 S, 476, 479 ; whistling in, ii. 
34; illumination of, ii. 67, 87, 97; 
nfâfar attached to, iî. 91; rain- 
making at, ii. 259-261, 264-266; 
rain falling on a Friday on fiags of 
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ii, 264 ; dogK prohibîtcd from 
cntering, ii. 304; uliliscd lo promoto 
a woman’s dclivury, iî. 372 j dcad 
persons somctimcs washcd in, ii. 
444 j vcsscls used for washing si 
dead body deposited in, ü. 447; 
mortuary chapels attachcd to, ii. 
45^» 4S7i 529 5 iïia.ts brought from, 
ii. 46S, 469, 540 

Mother, riiual use of the namc of a 
person’s, i. 121, 129, 144, 216, 337, 
ü. 119,120, 387, 388, 465» 555 5 the 
curse of a, i. 489; oaths sworn by 
one*s, i. 499 s ^.; a girl may only in 
certain cases be named aftcr her, 
iî. 405 ; the milk of a, ssa Breast. 
Sâe Childbirth and new-born chîl- 
dren, Parents 

— of pearl, î. 439, ii. 419 
Motheria brôther, euphemiatic tcrm for 

the, ü. 29; circumcision arrongcd 
by Ihe, ii. 420, 428 

— fathcr, a first-born child drcsaed in 
clothea sent by ils, ii, 388; a boy 
named after his, ii. 405 

— mother, a girl namcd aftcr her, ii. 

40S 

Mothers, young, meeting each olher, 
i. 256, ii. 399 
Moths, ii. 16, 3sp 
Mouëtle, Germain, i. 48, iî. 417 
Mouliéras, Augu&te, i. 14, 64, 238, ii. 
142, 147, 148, 255, 313, 418, 430, 
481 

Mountains, holy, i 44, 45, 62, 80-83 5 
haunted, i, 282, 283, 37 Iï 372 j 377 
Mouming rites, Chapters XX. end 
XXI. ii, 434-560 pcissim \ observed 
in the month of the *Â£ilr, ii. 76-80 
Moustache, itching of the, ii. 36 
Mouth, a wry, i. 299 j the evil, i. 416- 
419, 430, 477; closing a dcad or 
dying person’s, ü. 435, 491, 539 
Moycmenls, violent, ii. 223, 259, 262, 
270, 271, 427 

Mpongwe (Southern Guinea), î. 550 
Aîqabriya^ i. 63 

Mqdddemi of a shrine, i. 42, 168-172, 
178, 189» 559 221; of a 

tdija^ i. 182-186, ü. 402; of some 
haunted place, i. 285-287, 338; of 
a prison, î. 599; of huntsmen, iî. 

366-368 

Mrâhdt (mrâht, murâhif), plur. mrdb- 
tîn, i. 28, 36, 40, 41, 44, 63, 499 


M$älla, i. 123, ii. 105, 112-I15, 117- 
119, 126, 132, 254, 255, 273 
Ms4ula, ii. 465, 537 
Msémmen, ü. 476, 483 
Msémnqt*^ ii, 166 

Mud, uBcd in ‘âr-making, i. 536; in 
lîtes connected with a dcaUi, ii. 437, 

439.441. S08, S19 

Mudd, i. 256, ii. 238 sg. 

“ — of Sîdi Bd Abbaa ”, ii. 238 
Múdden, cry of the, i. 95, 206, ii. 30, 
218, 378 ; attached to a shi-ine, i. 
174 sg.; singing religious songs, ii. 

91 

Muälihib, i. 391 

MUlinen, E. von, i. 61, 75, 84, 259, 
260, 372, S42. ii- 493 . 502, Sio j?. 
MuiHons. Ses Sheep, wild 
Muliammad, the Prophet, i. 36,46,47, 
So, Si, 80, 102-10S, 108, 113, 117, 
119, 123, 126, 133, 136-142, I 7 S. 
20S, 226, 23S, 347. 367. 37 S. 382, 
421, 423, 446, 476, 495 . 503. S04. 
542 . S 47 , 56S, ii- 6, 12, 61, 64, 78, 
87, 89, 93 , 96, 97 . xoo, 101, 114, 
210, 21S, 240, 241, 2 SS, 256, 330, 
337 . 340, 351. 352, 356, 361, 378, 
389, 397 - 399 ,406,414,416,430-432, 
46S, 491. 493 , 498, 499 , 501, S06, 
Sii, S12, 527, 528, 534 , S 35 , 542 , 
S51; the prayer for, i. 71, 118, 418, 
420, ii. 87, 112, 190, 213, 214, 226, 
230, 257, 369, 4SO, 477. See 
Bubärî, Mishkäl 

— (Mûhúmmed), the name, and 
names derived from it, i. 139-141, 
218, 252, 445, ii. 30, 216, 328, 342, 
404, 40S, 407 

Muhammadan traditions, i. 47, 117, 

133, ii. 33 , 97 , 407, 408, 413, 414, 
430,49S, 499- See Bu(iärï, Mishkät 
Muhammadans outsidc Morocco, i. 
39 , 46-48, 50-52, 54 , 61, 72. 102, 
108, III, 113-11S, 133, 135, 139, 

143, 144, 146, 148, 158, 1 S 9 , 168, 

169, 174, I7S, 179, 20S, 222, 22S, 
226, 242, 356, 369-382, 386-390, 
407-410,412,413,418-446,470,47S, 
476, S42, S 43 , 562, 563. 579 , ii. 3 , 
6, 33 , 40, 42, 46, 74 , 89, 90, 92, 
254-256, 306, 307, 397, 398, 416, 

490-516, 528, 530, 533-536, 539 
Mutiarram. See ‘Ääür 

— mysteries of the Shï'ah Moslems, 
ii. 84 
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Muîr, jS’ïr William, i. 51, 78, ng, 126, 
141, ü. 93 

or hcro saînls, i. 43, 44i 

63^ 69, 7 L 73 , 74 , Ss, 176, 196. 
260, ii. 41, 256, 261 
Jifúlät\ the use of the term, i. 36, 40 
Múlai Abdl'äzîz, i. 39, 194, 229, 238, 
560 sg. 

— ‘Abdllah (Dukkâla), i. 64,175,186, 

289, 290, 364, 497 , 499 , S6i 

— ‘Abdlqâder j-JilÄlî, i. 39, 62, 149, 
150, 159, i6s, 181, 182, 188, 318, 
319, 331, 350, 363, 364, 389, 554 , ü. 

87, 310, 372, 421 

— ‘Abdrrdjiman, ii. 255, 274 

— ‘Abdsdam ben MÔÏS (bel I-MSïä, 

bel I-Maôîä) (Bni 'Äro?), i. 39, 42, 
45, 54, 6û, 70, 71, 108, 151, 163, 
^70, 175, 179, iSo, 188, 192, 199, 
200, 201, 205, 259, 260, 275, 315, 
336, 411, 552, 232, 355 , 372, 3S0, 

404 

— *Abd&llah ben ^säyïn (Tam^lobt), 

1-259,364 

— ‘Abdilllah 1 -ôazwânî (Marrdksh), 
i. 49S 

— ‘Abslam (Dukkâla), i. 83 

— Äbmcd r-RäisûH, i. 210 

— *ÄU ben z-Zâhra (Shrâga), i. 96 

— *Äli Bû$är^n. See Sîdi Bû^ärl^in 

— ‘Alî Ô-Srîf, i. 38 

— ‘ÄqÖb Mën^ôr (Aglu), i. 85 

— l-'Arbi d-Därqâwi, i. 182 

— Brâhim (a j'fnn saint), i. 283 

■— Brâhim ben SSlêm (Igig;ain), i. 160, 
17S, 181, 188, 194 

— Bû'dzza, i. 45, 96 

,— Bûsëlhäm,-!. 68, 96, 162 

— Bu 5 *aib (Azemraur), i. 65, i86, 561 

— Bû|t®a, i. 41, 42, 160,163, iSi 

— mâfi 4 , i- 39 

— 1-Iïfts§n, i. 92,131,170, 241, ii. 542 

— ÏJmed Sqâlli (Fcz), i. 182 

— Idrïs the Elder (Zärhûn), i. 37, 60, 

65, 176, 179 

— Idrîs the Younger, î. 42, 45, 64, 65, 
168, 170, 172, 175-177, 181, 187, 
196, 318, 391, 498, 560, ü. 256, 372, 
399,411, 418,420 

— Iamâ‘îl, i. 137, 241, 352, 423 

— (Andjra), i. 69, 357 

— Mtâmmed, i. 42 

— S'äîd, i 496 

— Slîman, i. 73, ü. 364 

— t-Tbâmi, i. 202 


Mûläi t-T®hâini of Wazzan,i, 154,182 

— Ya'qob, i. 87, 155, 165, 170, 176, 
177, 180 

— Ya‘qob beii Mcn§ 5 r (Shiâdma), i. 
ôl 

Mulattocs, i. 483, îi. 413 
“ Mule of the cemetery, ihe ”, i. 

405 s^.j ii. 148, 550 
“ — of the night, the litüe ”, i. 406 
Mules, i. 82, 83, 96, 97, T12, 172, 173, 
192, 227, 230, 233, 253, 256, 280, 

398, 405, 406, 424 ) 436, 464, 487, 

512, 576, 590, ii. 27, 51, 108, 188, 
203, 2.18, 229, 284-287, 28g, 290, 

296, 314, 323, 342. 346, 418, 422 

MuUets, i. 90 

Mûlûd, the feast of the, i, 50,133, 516, 
ii. 85, 103, 121, 131, 146, 

406, 420, 423, 428, 429, 483; the 
month of the, i. 133, i^o, 175, 254, 
494, ii. 86~8g 
Ménhar, ü. 112, 114 
Munzinger, W., ii, 370, 505 
Murâbip. See Mrâbâf 
Murray, G. W., ii. 431 
Mûsa, the rnime, ii. 30 
Musclcs, strained, ü. 403 
Music, i. 67, 104, 140, 162, 174, 184, 

314» 325, 34 i> 344-350, 380 sq., ii. 

30, 53, 60, 61, 65, 66, 77, 80, 81. 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98, 133, 134,137-146» 
187, 266, 268, 388, 389, 396, 419, 
422, 426, 428, 471, 522 ; taught by 
dead saints, i. 163 sq. 

Musü, Alois, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 439, 
442, 542, ii. 40, 41» 321, 323» 333» 
336, 380, 399» 491» 493 » 495 » 499 » 
502, 503, sii, 521, 551 
Mustard seed, ü. 514 
Müt l-ard, i. iio, ü. x8o, t8x, 197,256, 
300 sq, 

Mwâlîn d-Dâlîl, i. 182, ii, 449 
Myrtle, i. 108, 127» 169, 257, 552, ii. 
80, 453, 458, 461, 480-483, 512, 532, 
549 

Meâra, meaning of the term, i. 56, 63, 
72 

Nachligal, G., i. 444 
N'âdgr, ii, 416 

Nêga, n- (miracle-working rock neat 
Demnat), i. 69 .r^. 

Naia haie, ii. 353 sq, 

Nail-paiîngs, i. 236, 432, 577, ii, 194, 
Ï95* 5SS 
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Nails, i. 573, 605, ii. 26 ; parîng of, t. 
236, 25T, 410, 539, ii. 43 “ 4 S, 92, 
414 ; disüasccl, i. 280. Sec Hatig' 
naiU 

Nakedness, i, 48, 49, 126, 253, 297, 
334, 486, 487, 506, 507, 517, ii. 52, 
59, 170, 190, 368, 271, 272, 279, 
280, 298 

Names, mentioning of supernatural 
bcinga*, i. 25, 263, 297 ; of God, i. 
107, 139, 208, 239, 352, 353, 376. 
492-494 ; the harakd of, i. 139-141; 
given to qhildren, i. 186, 42S, ii. 
404-407 ; QÎjnün or_/*»«, i. 2508,211, 
212, 21S. 329. 354 . 355 . 359-362. 
379 . 391. 570. 571. 60S, ii. 310: 

of spirits having a somewhat 
distinct personalily, i, 392-413 ; of 
saints in dry-weaihcr charms, ii. 
279. See Bismilîâh 
Naming of children, î. 141, 203, 216, 
308, 309, 311, 404, 444, 607, ü. 250, 

251* 373 j 3^0-395, 403 
Nandi (Brîtish East Africa), i. 95,120, 

126, 478, ü. 31, 32, 34, 40 
N&qqäf^ î. 510 

Nardssus, i. 1I2 

Nasamonians, i. 514, 550, ii. 57, 551 

Naserîyin, i. 182 

NdSra, n-t i. 338 

Nâfâh) the, ii, 160, 176 sq, 

Navel, the, henna applied to, ii. 108, 
172 ) 383, 384» 389; of a dead 
person, îi. 446, 451 
Navel-string, ii. 372, 373, 382 
Ndahdwa, i. 406 

Nfîîbt ii..438, 439 ) 441 - See Aggäint 
Âijdur 

Neb, the, of a rayen, i. 463, îi. 332: 

of a swallow, ii. 340 
Neck, a distorted, ii. 392, 394 

Ni 44 är, në 44 ârat i. 34 i “343 
Nedîm, en-, ii, 93, 94, 430 
Needles, i, 251, 252, 306, 393, 408, 

434 ) 435 i 59 Si 25, 26, 28, 29, 
169, 276-278, 449, 557 
Negresses, ii. 452 
Negro inâucncc, i. 12, 13, 379*382 
Negroes, i. 265, 276, 285, 336, 341, 

396, 397 ) 404 ) 437 ) 47 «) 404 ) ^S) 

16, 18, 413 

Neighbours, curses of, i. 486 ; *är on, 
i. 518; duties io, strengthened by 
partaking of food in common, i. 

568 


Ncjma, i. 284 

Ncmrud (Nimrod), Kingy ii. 205 
Ncrvousncss, ii. 308 
Ncltle trees, t. 68 
Neumann, Richard, î. 91 
Neuralgic pains, i. 271 
New Ihings or places, i. 88, 197, 205, 
269, 294, 304, 307, 311, 313) 318, 

319, 322, 323, 330, 332, 333 ) 376, 

430.431. 580, 585, ii. 9, 24,125,168, 
194, 239, 246, 322, 331, 400. See 
Clothes 

— state of lîfe, bride and bridegroom 
entering a, i. 47, 38S, 422, U. 9 

— Yeax (Old Stylc), i. iio, 133, 248, 

571, 592 j<?.,ii. 58, 84, 147 -I 49 ) IS6) 

X60-J74, 299 
Ngâgef, iî. 4S2 

Nkâr *arafa. See *Arafa day 

— hMaHnt ii. 478 

— *âSúra, See ^ÄSúra or the *âSúra 
day 

— îâ-‘gúzt iî. 176 

— îäisân, ii. 177 

— î~ind*räj, ii. 89 

— Umqfza u r-râH, ii. 176 

— fnîna, ii, i lo 

— n-nésia, i. 175, ii, 89 

— n-nqa, ii. 223 

— n-nzüî 4^ î-bekri, ii. 210 

— s-sâba't il. 387, 408, See Scventh 
day aftcr thc bîrth of a child 

— s-s 4 ba‘ de n-nfîsa, ii. 389. See 
Seventh day afler the bîrth of a 
child 

•— t-t^cUHyâm, ii, 477 
Nber {nhira), i, 169, ü. 362 
Niebuhr, Carsten, i, 123, 143, 281, 
379 ) 542 , 544, ii. 21, 351, 415, 
551 

Niggards, i. 135, 406, 420, 481, 487, 
488, 574, 60Ï, 604 

Night, oath sworn by the, i. 504; 

actions or events at, see Dark 
Night-blîndness, i. 299 sq., îî. 302, 303, 
310,311,325, 327' 

Night-herons, ii. 341 
Nightingales, i, 105 
Nikander, Gabrîel, i. 419 
Nilsson, M. P., ii, 153-155, 158 
Nine, ii. 239-241 

Nisân, thc, i. 117, 132, 237, 240, 257, 

443 ) 585, ii. 176) ■r 77 “-r 79 ) i 97 , 3 oo 
Niya Salima, i. 380 
Noach, i. 364 
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Noldckc, Th., i. 75, iiij, 131, 367, 368, 
371 i 376. 382, 386, 387. 390, 399 . 
413. 352. 530 , 532 , 551 

Noetling, Frilz, i. 470 
Noffâri ii. 91, 100 

Noise, spirîts frightencd by, i. 314. 
323. 325. 375. ii- 374 . S18; M a 
rain-charm, iî. 262,270; raisîng the 
wînd, ii. 280. See "Waüing 
Nonius Marcellus, ii. 155, 503 
Nose, the, tattoos on or over, i. 449, 
451, 465 sq ,; itching of, ü. 36 j of 
thc animal sacrificcd at thc Great 
Feast, ii. 121; of a shecp, ii. 302 ; 
of any animal, ii, 363 
November, ii. 128, 159 sg. 

Nowack, Wilhclm, i. 568 
NMri iê S-Súrh^ î. 329 
— i. 328 sq^ 

NSeî^ or hollow at the threshing-floor, 

ii. 232, 236 
Nubia, ü. 426 

Numbers, magîc power îni t 141-1431 
578, ü. 239; odd and cven, î, 141, 
142,446, ii, 333,448,458,527,529; 

association of, with sacred persons 
or things, i. 141-143; magic power 
în combinations of, i. 144-146, 378* 
See Five, Forty, Nine, Seven, 
Seventy, Ten, Three 
Numbers, i. 549, 563, ii. 253 
Numidia, i, 39, 40, 84, 99, 122 sq, 
Nûftj ox the 68th chapter of the 
Koran, i. 411 

Nymphodorus, i. 477 

Oaths, i. 45, 126, 193, I97 j 219, 492- 
517, 568, 604, îi. 31, 30Ï, 368 
Occupatioiis, patTon. saints of various, 
î. 179-181 

Ochrc, ü. 143, 144, 396, 469 
Ockley, Simon, i. 520, ü. 330, 416 
Octagon, ihe empty, i. 457 
October, i. 130, 133, 176, 178, 221, 
245, S90, ii. 137, 159, 160, 207 sq, 
Offering, of bulter, honey, milk, oil, 
or wheat, i. 322, 223, 243, 244, 
426 sg.j ii. 19, 41; of meat, i. 279, 
426; of other food as well, i 426, 
586 sg. ; of bread on the road, i. 
487 ; of food as *är or as a mcans of 
covenanting, i, 520, 540, 549; of 
black things, ii, 16; of white 
things, ii. 19 

Offerings, to spiiits, i. 85-87, 291, 292, 


315» 317» 319, 320, 322, 323, 327, 

329 ' 34 L 364. 365» 370, 393 , 401, ii. 
163, 164, 168, 197, 281 ; to the sea, 

i. 90, 91, 327 ; lo ihe moon, i. 124; 
lo an old mosque, i. 402 ; lo tents, 

ii. 162; to Uagûza, îi. 168; to 
huntsmcn, îi. 368; to saînts, see 
Saints. See First-fruit offerings 

Offspring, means of promoting the 
birth of, i. 66, 68, 69, 73, 74, 77, 
79, 85, 88-90, 93, iio, 202, 203, 
205, 291, 325, 327, SS3, SS4, SS9, 
581, 583-585, ii- 65, 126, 178, 1S2, 
184, 189-191, 250, 305, 306, 311, 
320, 331, 332, 342, 346, 347, 352, 
376, 392, 404, see Fertility; prac- 
tîces supposed to affect the looks of 
unborn, i. 107, 426, 586 jy,, ii. 323 ; 
acts supposed to cause injury to 
unborn, i. 127, 128, 273, 279, 505, 
ii. 13; to inffucnce the sex of 
unborn, i. 245, 506, iî. 372, 373, 
394; to prevent the bîrth of, i, 459, 
487, ii. SS 7 , see Barrenneas; to 
promote Ihe birth of male, i. 584, 
585, 5S7 jy., ii. 306, 352; evcnls 
supposed to indicate the sex of 
future, i, 585 sg.f ii. 400; prog- 
nostication with rcgard to the birth 
of, ii. 189. See Conception, Fer- 
tility, Pregnancy 

Oil, olive or argan, i, 43, 64, 107, iio, 
126, 166, 170, 172, 200, 220-223, 
239, 254, 287, 317, 325, 338, 353, 
355, 362, 401, 539, s8i, 589, ii. 5, 
54, 68, 69, 76, 77, 92, 194, 215, 216, 
279, 288, 292, 301, 311, 322, 324- 

327, 331, 342, 355 , 358, 376, 377 , 

383, 384, 4Ï2, 423 

Old age, i. 46, 489,499, ü. 7 , 452 , 496 , 

538 

— Year, the, ii. 85, 155*157 
Oldenberg, Hermann, i, 421, 476, ii. 

514 

Oleanders, i. 109, lio, 156, 217, 240, 
285, 287, 329, 441 sg.f ii. 59, 172, 
173, 181, 183, 185, 190-192, 218, 
227, 229,404 
Olearius, Adam, iî. 72 
Olive oil. See Oil 

— trees and olives, i. 68, 69, 75-77, 
106, 107, 121, 157, 162, 190, 200, 
202, 282, 310, 311, 361, 402, 409, 
556, 586, ii. I3S, 163, iSs, 282 

Oman (Arabia), ii, 507 
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'Omar (*Umar), amln aUâ/ii î. 39 
—, Qaid, i. 68, 529 
Omens, varîous magical inn.ucnccs nnd, 
Chaplcr XII. ii. 1-57. Sce [Jîvîna- 
tion 

One-eyed persons, i. 419, 505, ii. 13,26 
Onions, i, iii, 330» 332, 452, îi. 177, 
192, 2S9, 319, 342, 354 : 424 
Ophiogenes, ii. 354 
Opium, i. S73 

Orange-water, i. 213, 217, 236, îi. 
107, 486 

Orchards, i. 237, 3 ^ 9 , 436 , 437, 443, 
444, 504, ii. II, 177, 182-187, 252 
Orders, religioua. See Religîous orders 

‘O/, ü. 409-413 

Ornamezits, abstinence from the use 
of, ii. 469, 471, 506 sq. 

Orphans, îî. 420 

Osiander, Ernsl, î. 106, 119, 126 
OstrichcB, i. 382 
OÜiman (‘Ulmän), î, 39 
Outgrowths, abnormal, ii. 14 
Ovens, public, i. loö, 204, 330, 356, 
371, 372. 590. 607 
Ovidius Naso, P,, i. 84, 401, ii. 515 
Ovîduct of a hcn, i. 576 
Ovis iragelaphuSt i. 172, 277 
Owls, i, 166, 394, 401, 459 , 464, ü. 

2, 186, 333 - 33 ^ 

Oxcn. See Bullocks 

Pack-horaes, ii. 283 

-saddles, i. 424, 323, 524, 588 

Pain, immunity from, ii. 291, 314 
Palestine, i, 48, 58, 61, 72, 75, 83, 84, 
91, 99, 107, III, 120, 125, 131,158, 

192, 208, 210, 356, 366, 367, 369- 
374 , 376, 399 , 402, 414, 415, 418, 

419, 421, 425, 429-432, 438, 440, 

442, 444 , 456, 470 - 473 , 475 , 542, 
544 , 545 , 549 , S62, 563, 597 , 608, 
n. 30, 175, 179, 240, 253, 269, 273, 

3^7, 333, 335, 35i, 380, 385, 386, 

397 , 415, 416, 432, 491 - 495 , 497 , 

498, 500, 502, 503, 505, 507, 509, 

511,528, 531 , 533 , 536, 551 
PaJgrave, W. G., i. 122, 373, 542 
Pallary, Paul, i. 415,439,470,471,473 
Pallme, Ignatius, i. 543, iî. 315, 432, 
493 

Falm branches or leaves, ii. 480, 511, 

512, 532 

— bushes or trees, i. 50, 62, 106, 185, 
282, 474 


Palmer, E. 11 ., i. ir8, 138, 153, 367, 
373 . 470, ü. 493. 498, 502, 543 
Palmello, i. 26, 45, SS, II2, 113, 137, 
189, 200, 555, 590, 599 , 21, 33 » 

97,117, 233, 422, 452, 458, 463, 532 
Pananti, Signûrt i. 563, n. 493 , 495 . 
502, Sn, 536 

Pans, earthenware, î. 329, 598, ii. 17, 

18, 24, 28, 248, 276, 335 , 439 , 441 
Paradise, i. 44-47, 80, 108, 117, 133, 

136, 138-141. 412, 4 SI. iî. 5, 37 , 64, 
iio, 152, 226, 360, 383, 416, 458, 
487. 519, 538, 559 î tree of, 

ii- 30, 37 , 89 sq. 

Paralysis, i. 271, 331, 344, ü- 344 , 349 
Parents, curses of, i, 24, 46, 69-71, 95, 
270, 271, 2S7, 4S0, 4S5, 488-492, iî. 
482, 546; Lhe baraka of, i. 46; 
blessings of, i. 46, 489, 490, 546; 
curses pronounced upon a person’s 
anccstors or, i. 480, 481. 485, 49i î 
certain acts supposcd to cause thc 
death of one of onc’s, i. 603, ii. 34; 
the dcalh of little children or onc of 
twins saving the lîves of their, i, 
607 sq.t ii. 403, 519; dreaming of, 
ii. 47, 56; Jäih^ on behalf of ono’s, 
ii. 112, 236; ealing the liver of the 
animal sacrifîced whcn their child 
is named, ii. 390; Ihe hair lock of 
a boy must not be shaved before the 
death of his, ii. 413, 415; boys 
circumcdsed without the knowledge 
of their, ii. 420, 428; blessings 
of, or forgiveness given by, dead, 
h. 435, 521; not ailowed to wash 
the dead bodies of their grown-up 
children or vice versâ, ii. 444; 
children commemorating the death 
of their, ii. 479; rewarded by their 
children on the day of resurrection, 
ii. 482, 531; children visiting the 
graves of tlieir, ii. 482, 511, 546. 
See Father, Mother 
Parkinson, R,, ü. 433 
Partridges, i. 277, ii. 50, 169,175, 294, 

335 , 337 * S 49 

Passages between or thiough stones, 
rocks, or vaults, i. 69-71 * 79» 287 
Patience, afîliction to be bome with, 
ii. 442, 494, 519 
Paton, L. B., i. 395 
Patron saints, i. J79-JS9, 193, 194, 

288, 498, S14, SSI, SS 7 , SS8, 60? 
Pear trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 
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Pcarls, ii. 98, 99, 178 sq, 

reos, ii. 166, 308, 209, 2t2 

Pcdro dc Alcaln, i. 40 

Pcel \i8ed in. the bakiii{T of bread, ii. 

273 

Pegs to which animals are tethered, i. 

173 

PeHy, Sir Lewis, ii. 7 r 
Peni.s, the, of a fox, i. 573, ii. 322; 
of a hedgehog, îi. 324; of a man, 
see Genitals 

Pennyroyal, ii. 59, 183, 185, 190-192, 

I94ï 297, 358 
Fentaclc, i. 450, 468 
Pepper, i. I3i, 330, 332, 361, ü. 124, 

194,358, 371 

Perera, B. Franklin, î. 469 
Perfumes, abstinence from the use of, 
ü. 506 

Periods, holy, i. 132, 133, 219, 223 j?.; 
chaims wrilten at certain, 1. 217 sg, 
See Days, Feasts, and other spedal 
headings 

Peijury, i. 505, 507 - 509 , SH 
Persia, i. 71, 88, 115, 142, 257, 399 , 
418, 429, 440, 463, 470, 472, 473, 
563, ii. 72, 78, 314, 41S1 416, 490, 

49 L 493 , 499 , 501, 507, S 30 
—ancient, i. 26, I18, 257, 476, ii. 543 
Perspiration, i. 275 xy., ji, 312, 318, 

342, 356. 384 

Pestles, brass, ii. 274, 27S 
Peyrony, M,j ii. 158 
Pfannenschmid, Heino, ii. 531 
Philostorgius, ii. 430 
Phoenicians, î. 216, 395, 453, 469, 471, 

4761 563, ii. 252, 430 

Photographs, 1 . 296 
Picnicking, ii. 45, 90 
Pidou de Saint Olon, Fran^ois, i. 137, 
241, 280, ü. 330, 463, 480, 537 
Pierotti, Ermete, i. 48, 158, 563, ii. 

317, 3 SL 380, 415, 432, 49 Ï, 493 , 
497 , 503, 507, 528 

Piety, leading to sainthood, i. 44, 45, 
136; sometîmcs dangerous, î. 509. 
See Praying, Religious persons 
Pigeons, i. 105, 160, 224, 259, 288, 

289, 326, ii. 294, 337 , 33 ^, 546 
Pigs, I. 290, ii. 312-315, See Wüd- 
boars 

PÜes, ii. 59 

Pîlgrimage to Mecca and pilgrims, i 
80, 91, 134-^37» 201,227, 229, 231, 
j 23S. 241. 251, 281, 49 S. SSS. »■ i°o. 


109, 114, 29(), 297, 329, 330, 407, 
411. 414, 449 

Pîmplcs or pustules, i. 233, ii. 248, 
249, 302, 360 
Pinc trees, î. 67 
Pînks, ii. 78, 480, 530 
Pistols, i. 308 

Pitchforks, ii. 230, 231, 265, 266, 273 
Placucci, M., iî. 404 sq, 

Plague, Ihe, i. 271, 481, ii. 560 
Plaiting the fringc of a cerc- 

monial, i. 584 
Plaits, ii. 410-412, 440 sq, 

Planets, sacridccs to certain, i. 131; 
thc scven, i. 143 

Plants, gathered at New Year*s tide, 

i. 132 sq,, ii. 169; at *âiúra, ii, 59 sq.; 

or burned at Midsummcr, ii. 182- 

186, IQ0-192, 203 

Plalo, i. 27, lûo, 545 sq. 

Plautus, T. M., i. 545 

Playfair, Sir R. Lambert, i. 396 

Playing, good/rf/ to see children, ü. 31 

Pleiades, the, i. 130, 131, 143 

Pliniua Secundus, C., i. ,78, 84, 122, 

141* 439i 44T, 477, ii. 302, 317-319, 

3 S 4 , 3 S 5 > 359 
Floss, H,, ii. 432 sq. 

Plough-beains, ii. 211, 215 

Ploughing, i. 141, 142, 239, 592, ii. 

40, 4L 43> 44, I7L 208-331,27^; 
ceremonial or iictitious, i. 579, ii. 
134, 150, 194, 274 sq, 

• animals, i. 199, 303, 304, 411, 431, 
444, ü. 167, 210-219, 265 ^ 

' season, dreams in Ihe, i. 408, ii. 
54 sq.; tbe commcncement of the 
first, ii. 208 ; of the later, ü. 209 ; 
jackals shrieking during the, ii. 321 
Ploughmen, i, 231, 411, 442, ii. 14, 32, 
72, 210-220, 224, 238, 273 sq. 
Plough-points or plough-shares, î. 305, 
576, ii. 212-216, 219, 225, 232, 251, 
273, 274, 276, 277, 451 
Ploughs, i. 441, 558, ii. 211-217, 2ig, 
273-275 ; toy-, i. 579 , ii. 194, 275 
Plutarch, i. 100, 422, ii. 155 
Pointed and sharp objects, regarded 
BS ill-omencd, ii. 26 
Pointing ai the sun, i. 120; at the 
moon, i, 127 

Poiret, ii, 492, 493, 497, 498, 

504, 507, 511, S18, 530 
Poisoning, iî. 307, 336 
Poivre, P., ii. 26 
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Polnck, J. S., i, 478 
Polak, J. E., i. 563, iî. 490, 493, 501, 
S30 

Polîcemen, saints dangeroua to, i. 193, 
194^ S 59 

Pollutions, nîghtly, i. 231, 234, 408, 
411, ii. 5, 47 SQ. 

Pollux, Julius, iî. 514 sg, 
Pomegranatcs, î. 107, 108, 209, 434, 
578, ii. 123, 125, 162, 163, 185, 
212-214, 301 
Pommerol, i. 470 
Poplars, i. 109, n. 183-185 
Porcupines, i. 105, 277, ii. 325, 526, 
400 sg. 

Portuguese amulcts, î. 439, 463, 470 
Poseîdon, i. 91 
Potsticks, ii. 259, 267 
Potler’s earth, i. 217, 600 
Pottery, figures painted on, i. 4^16, 
4Sîi> 453i 460, 468, 471 sq. ; brokcn 
at weddings, ' i. 582 j accidentol 
breaking of, i. 6û8; selling of, ii. 
61; supposcd destruction of, ii. 
130 sq. 

Pouqueville, F. C. H. L., i. 471 
Powdcr, i. 265, 307, 325, 361, 507, ii. 
28, ns, 295 

— plny, i. 67, 178, 307, 308, 530, ii. 
88, 104, 132, 187, 389, 421, 423, 
424, 426 

Praise, considercd dangcrous, î. 416- 
4 I 9 j 477 J of a person, ii. 437, 

.438,440, 495 . SiSi 53 ^ 

Prayer, i. 24-26, 28, 31, 32, 479 
Praying, leading to sainlhood, i. 
44 sq .; on the sea-shore, i* 45, 90; 
on the sea, i. 92 ; al a place where 
the sun is shining, i. 119 ; the duty 
of, i. 134, 135, 142, 407 ; at shrînes, 
i. 174 sq .; danger in, i. 226 sq ,; 
pollutcd by infidels, i. 229; unclean 
individuals prohibiled from, i. 230, 
231^ 234, iî. 398; prohibited in 
unclean places, i. 234, 239; gîves 
cfficacy to curses, i. 234, ii. 110; 
ablution a preparation for, i. 235; 
paring of onc*s nails a preparation 
for, i. 236 ; slippers reraoved before, 
i. 241; the observance of the duty 
of, requisite for the pcrformance of 
certaîn acts, i. 253, 353, ii. 238, 411, 
424, 443, 527; certain bcliefs 
relating to, i. 259, 272, 410, ii. 
12 sq.; with the face turned in a 


wrong direclion, i. 360; refrained 
from by would-be jugglers, î. 362 ; 
a remedy against injurics causcd by 
the evil eye, i. 44S ; good fäl to 
mect somcbody who is cngaged în, 
ii. 31; the dreams of pcrsons who 
have abstained from, ii. 46, 54; 
of pcrsons who have observed the 
duty of, ii. 54 ; in Ramadän, iî. 95 ; 
al the Little Feasi, îi. 105 ; at the 
Great Feast, ii. 112-115; 
cautions taken by persons engaged 
în, ii. 112 sq.; women having the 
habit of, iî. 243, 443; for raîn, ii. 
252, 254-264, 266-268, 270, 273 sq .; 
for the dead, ii. 452, 456, 457, 
497, 498, 501. 528, 5293 SS 5 J for 

the Prophet, see Muhammad. Scc 

Praying mals, i. iig, 239, ü. 125, 392 
Pregnancy, î. 1.07, 127, 128, 130, 2U, 
212, 273, 279, 403, 404» SOSi 586 sq.f 

ü. 401, 402, 4 S 3 ' 4 S 5 i 473 » 
means of preventing, i. 459» 576, ii. 
557; offecting a motheris mÜk, ii, 
288, 319» 320, 325» 327, 332, 334 . 
339 » 342, 346, 401 
Preller, L., ii. 155 
Pretenders, i, 42 
Preuss, K. Th., ii. 35, 529 
Prickly pears, i. 201, 202, 504, ii. 26 
Prison, bad /äl to meet a person who 
is being taken to, ii. 31 
— magic, i. 599, 600, 607, ii, 307 sq. 
Prisse d'Avennes, i. 470 
Procksch, Otto, 1, S 43 ,’S 63 
Procopius, i. 51, 100, 514, ii. 56 
Piofane, Üie baraka and Üie, i. 146 sq. 
Profession of Ihe faith, the. See 
Kalimah 
Propertius, ii, 515 

Property, safeguaided from accidents, 

i. 67, ii. 125; witchcraft practised 
for thc purpose of inheriting, i. 
576; divided 'with a frog as arbiter, 

ü, 345 

Prophetic gifts, ascribed to saints, 1 . 
158 sq. 

Prophets, ** the most great name ” of 
God known to, i. 139 
Prosperity, charms for, i, 213, 215 sq.^ 

ii. 328; rites supposed lo causc, i. 

363, 589-593» ii. 89, 122, 169, 194, 

252, 3381 353 ; yeast a symbol of, 
ii. 248; eyent îndicating, ii. 357 
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Prostitutes, î. 94, 306, 483-485, 491, 
595 » ii- 26, 399 

Prostitution, relîgîous, î. 198, 395 
Provtrbs^ i, 491, 545 
Psalms^ î. 569 
Psylli, ii. 354 sq. 

Pubes, hair of the, i. ia6, 577, ii. 5, 
219, 286, 32S; exudations from 
thc, ii. 303 

Puchstein, Otto, î. 474 
Pulse, i. 106, iSo, 592, ii. 165, 228, 
238, 241, 248, 251 
Pumpkins, ii. 177, 192, 193, 237 
Punjab, ii. 437, 452 
Puppels, i. 79, 330-332» 335 * 340 * 34 i, 
343, 596, ii. 73 * 79 * 80, 221-224, 
aS 9 * 265-270, 273 

Pups, i. 585, 598, 599,607, ii, 16, 505, 
30S-301 

Pustules or pimples, i. 223, ii. 248, 

249* 302* 360 

Pyramida, î. 369 

Qdhla {qiblafC^, i. 69, 97, lai, 134, 
m-^ 39 , 207, 234, 337 * 343 * 3ûo, 
49 S* SS 7 , ii- 112, 113, 119, 230, 
238, 369, 435 * 453 * 458* 465» 497 , 

529 

QaddSd Qxgiddîdj i« 62, ii. 62, 121 sq, 
126 

Qadrîyin, i. 170 

Qäf, mountains of, i. 371 

Qdffäl {aqâjffâl), ii. 196, 279, 281 

Qaid ïjaimnú, 1 -, i. 44 

Qaiqújsaj i. 104, 220, 254 

Qarüia (Qrîna), i. 402 

Qarwîyin, the, i. 62, 204, 210, 496, ii. 

91, 97 * 372 
Qasmîyin, i. 182^184 
Qastalläni, al-, i, 153, ii, 53 
Qagqúzaj i. 220, 254, ii. 237 
Qäzqúzaj grasshopper called, ii. 59 
QaÄWînî, al-, i. 366 
QédSSäj i. 395 

Qdbba {qúbba)^ i. 51-54* S^, 61, 63, 

66 

Qoth i. 38, 39 * 149 

QuarrelHng, mcana of causîng, i. 129, 
360, 577» 580, ii. 16, 23, 358; to be 
avoided on certain days, i. 300, ii. 
546; bad/a/, iî. 31 
Quatremére, E. M., i, 427, 436, 442, 
544 * 563 

Quedenfeldt, M,, ii, 18, 45, 289, 354 
Quince-applcs, i. 586 


Rahbits, i. 409, 599 sq, 

Rabics. See Dogs 

Racing, ii. 115, 132, 133, 198, 321-223 

Rackow, E., ii. 142 

Radcmacher, C., ii. 86 

Radishcs, iî. 23 

Rags, used for the purpose of raising 
the wînd, ii. 231, 281; as raîn- 
charms, ü. 267; ticd to saintly 
objects, see Tying 

RÄhma, the name, i. 330, 332, iî. 277 
Rain, i. 116, 117, 132, 213, 214, 240, 
327. 505* ji* 2û6, 311, 532; in the 
nîsânji. 117, 237, 240, 257, 443, 585. 

ii. I77-^79> I97* 300; in bäiyqnj i. 
117, ii. X75 sq.‘, production of, i. 

163* 217, 558, ii. 18, 124, 198, 199, 

213, 214, 219, 223, 224, 247, 251, 
252, 254-^74» 363; throwing oul 
fire in, i. 258, 294, ii. 276 sq.; 
strangers bringing with them, î. 

, 541, 548 ; Btapping or prcventing, 

i. 579 * ü. 19, 172* 271» ^74-279, 
281; indication of, it. 127, 128, 
162-164, 206, 264, 265, 267, 311, 

331-333 

Rainbow, the, i. 117, ü. iSo 
Rain-goddess, ii, 269 
Raising an army ”, i. 353 ' 3 S 5 
Raisins, i. 107, 577, ii. 22, 54, loi, 
12$, 163, 165, 212, 213, 220, 285, 
477 ; red, i. 163, 362, ü. 23, 54, 376 
Rajâb, i, 133, ii. 89, 90, 99 
1 Rama^än, i. 73, 133, 174, 176, 228, 
254, 301, 374, 494 sq.j ii, 65, 85, 
po-joy, 399, 406, 483* 535» sec 
ZW hqadr; the fast of, i. 5, 49, 
134» 135» 230, 253 * 353 * ii- 46, 91 - 95 * 

398, 413 

Ramagc, C. T., iû 505 
Râmi family, Ihe (Fez), i. 172 
Rams, i. 99'^oXj 199, 315, 320, 359, 
588, ii. x8, 64, 66, loS, 115, 116, 
■r 5 o-x 52 , 195 , 299-302, 343, 387- 
389, 397; with four horns, i. loo, 
438. See Sheep 

Randall-Maciver, David, i. 16, ii. 500 

Rantasolo, A, V., ii. 253 

Paöd aS-Qarfâs, i. 13, 37, 45, 210, ii. 

256, 258 
Rape, î. 522 
Päs l-âm, ii. 58 

— l-liânï, ü. 340 

— l-iiânui*, ii. 165 
Rats, i. 199, 210, 232, 268 
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Kalto, o£ Mogador, i. 409 
Râuda^ mcaning of the lerm, i. 56, 57, 
60 

Ravens, i, 268, 463, ü. 16, 2^^33^-333 
Rbé'ay or money-box, of a saint, i. 63, 
168, 170 sq. 

Reaping, i. 106, 231, 239, 252, ii. 40, 
41, 44, 207, 224-227, 337 
Reception rites, î. 538, 540, 548 sq^ 
Red, i. 117, 128, 217, 218, 264, 277, 

330. 332, 344, 350, 360, 362, 380, 

382, 391, 394 , 431, 443 , 460, 572, 
ii. 21, 22, 218, 302, 359, 419, 421, 
428, 507 

— earth, i. 443, 449, ü. 179 
Reeds, îi. 231, 281 

Refugeea, i. 64, 65, 67, 74, 194, 227, 
520-522, 526, 532, 543, 559-561, 

563 sq. 

Refusal of a rcqucst, i. 424 sq. 
Reidihold, K., i. 471 
Rcinach, Salomon, i, 92 
Reîigio^ the word, i. 26-28 
Religion, meaning of the tcrm, and 
the relaLîonshîp between magic and, 
i- 17-34 

Religious learning, books of, i. 492, 

494) ii- 528 

— ordera or fraternities, i. i8i-i86, 
497, ü, 449 

— persons, liable to be nttacked by 
spirits, i. 242, 273, 371; cerlain 
acts should only bc pcrformed by, 

i- 253 ) 353 ) ii' 238, 41I) 4 ^ 4 ) 443 ; 
the drcams of, ii. 54 
Rc-marriagc, i. 521, ii. 473, 507, 523 
Removals from a house of mourning, 
abstained from, ii. 469, 524 
Removing a thing from its placc, i. 410 
Renz, B., ii. 432 sq, 

Return, means of procuring an absent 
person’s speedy or safe, i. 121, 173, 
206, 210, 213, S94, 596, ii. S 9 ; of 
preventing an unwelcome person’s, 

i- 594. 597. 608, ü. 17, 34S ; of pre- 
venting a prisoner’s, to prison, ii. 600 
Retuming another way Úian going, i. 

79) 336, 506, ii. 114. 463) 543 
Resq \razq^ rfsq), î. 504, 593, $94, 
597, ü. 249 

Rfisa^ îi. 166, 424. See Târjfist 
Riaif^ ii. 165, 166, 292, 484 
Rgrftga, i. 66, 75, 168, 194 
Rheumatîc pains, i. 84, 167, 27ü* 

SH, 326 


Riâiat i. 362 

Rice, i. 346, 382, îi. 95, 483, 509 
Richardson, James, i. 436 
Ridgcway, Sir WüHam, i. 463, 472 
Rîding a horse, uncleon pcrsons, i. 
232 sq. j drcaming of, ii. 51 

Riedel, J. G. F., ii. 537 
Riegl, Aloîs, i. 468 sq, 

Rifians, the country of the, i. i j thcir 
language, i. 1-3; dwellings, i. 7; 
trîbes, i. 8 ; hlondness among the, 

i- iS 

Rifiemen. See Huntsmcn 
Rifies, the baraha of, i. 74 
Rîght sîde of the body, the, ü, 14, 35, 

36,458,497 

Rig- Veda, i. 546 

Rings, i. 305, 306, 351, 352, 376, 440, 
441, 462, ii. 59, 98, 385, 537. See 
Ear-rings 

Ringwonn, i. Î13, 128, 280, 596, n. 

46, 290, 321, 324, 398, 404, 457 ) 
543 

Ripley, W. Z., i. 16 
Rivers, holy, i, 66, 84, 85, 364; cross- 
ing of, i. 88, 252, 291, 300, 312, ii, 
7) 29) 51 î haunted, i, 66 , 291, 
300, 364 ) 37I) 372 ) 392, 393, 406; 
bathing in seven, ii. 4; dreaming 
of, ii. 51 sq.; burning branchcs 
thrown into, at ^âHra, ii, 69; 
crosscd by animals, ii. 70; straw- 
huts burned on, at Midsummer, iî. 
187; fiour thrown into, ii. 246; 
puppcts* tbrown into, îi. 267; 
navel-stringB of new-born children 
thrown into, ii. 372 sq ,; charms 
removed at, ii. 382; the bones and 
some entrails of the animals sacrificcd 
at the naming of children thrown 
into, ii. 392 
Rma, See Huntsmen 
Rmelqâla (near Tangier), haunted 
cave above the beach of, i. 2S9, 392 
Road, bread or corn found on a, i. 
239 î milk not to be poured out 
on a, i. 240 

Roads, meeting or parting of, î. 60, 
434) 578) ii* ^89; cross-, i. 204, 
452, U. 29S 

Robbers and robbery. See Theft, 
Thieves 

Roberl, Georges, i. 459, 543 
Robcrt-Houdin, J. E., ii. 354 
Rocks and stones, holy, tniraculous, or 
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haunted, i. 66, 68-72, 77-79, 364, 
372) 389, 397, SS7) 606; pasaages 
between or through, i. 69-71, 79, 

287 

Rock-salt, i. 115, 127, 212, 302, 304, 
320, 431, ü. 98, 218, 227, 228, 232, 
243) 247, 298, 372, 381, 383, 426 
Rohlfs, Gerhard, ii. 294, 313, 429 
Romans, ancient, î. 14, 24, 26, 27, 93, 
US, 401, 415 ) 418. 431. 439 ) 44 L 
442, 469, 471* 472, 476, S 4 S) 546, 

583, ii. 21, 153-158) 302, 317-319, 

354 ) 355 ) 359 . 503 . SpS. 

RopeSj homceopathic influence of, î. 

250, sgo î women girding themselves 

wîth, i. 524, ii. 439, 441, 508, Si9î 

in ccrtain magîcal practicca, i. 582, 

583, 600 î madc by left-handed 

pcrsons, ii. 14; made by a person 

who arrangcs his funeral in advancc, 

iî. 487, See Tethera, Tugs of war 

Rosaries, i. 135, 137 , 494 . 559 , 564. 

ü. 474 ) 523, 537 
Roscher, W. H., i. 143, îî. 155 

Rûscoe, John, iî. 40 
Rosemaiy, i. iii, 308, ii. 59, 185 
Rosén, Helge, ii. 513-516, S 39 
Roses, ii, 78, 448, 480, 512, 530 
Roaettcs, four-, cîght-, twdve-, and 
sixteen-petalled, i. 450, 451, 454- 
459 ) 468 - 470 ) 472 

Rose-water, i. 133, 213, 217, 236, 257, 
ii. 25, 41,107, 387, 396, 486 
Rot, ii. 250 

Round or curved things, used as 
chaims against the evil eye, i. 441, 
462-464 

Rouse, W. D. H,, i. $8,470,562, ii. 515 
Rdbbî Dâwid ben ‘Amran (Tetuan), 
i. ig6 

Rue, i, ni, 242, 308, 309, 324) 325 ) 
329, 442, ii. 185, 227, 228, 232, 243, 

383 

Rütîmeyer, L., ii. 154 
Rugs, in a rite intended to be a safc- 
guard agaînst the evil eye, i. 429; 
designs on, i. 452, 466 sg, 

Ruins, i. 79, 289, 296, 357, 371, 37^, 
392. See }pS.r 1 -hâmra 
Russia, Midaummer custom in, ii. 203 ; 

Jews of, iî. 371 
Ruxton, F. H,, îi. 100 
Rwâ^i, r-, i. 176, ig6 

U’ (/(/-), i. 263, 324-326, 328, 
333) 335-337) 363- See Läryäi 


Sâba*, s~ {s-sqba^ ssibâ^), ii. 387, 389, 
394. Soe Seventh day aftcr the 
birth of a child 

Sabhath, the Jewish, i. 25, 143 
Sabians. See Harranians 
Sachau, E., iî. 507 
Sacré, le, i. 28 

Sacred words, i. 205-208, 243, 277, 

305 ) 31I) 312, 327 ) 349 . 395 . 410, 
412, ii. 526. Sec Bismilîâh, Kali- 
mah, JCoran 

Sacrifice, i. 26-28; the, performed at' 
the Great Feast, i. 60, 67, 99, 135, 
216, 217, 219, 237, 242, 2SS, 303, 

307, 31I) 357 ) 444 ) 574 . 603, ii. 10, 
18, 38, 62-64, 66, 85, 2-06-155 

passim, 194, 197, 247, 304; in 
conncction with the naming of a 
child, i. 216, 308, 309, 444, 607, ii. 
373) 386-398, 403 î with ihe birth 
of a child, i. 607, ii. 379 j with the 
first shaving of a child, ii. 407, 408, 
412-414 

Sacrifices, oIFered to or performed as 
*âr upon aninla, î. 70, 76, 80, 81, 85, 

90,124, 128,163-167,169,172,173) 
177, 178, 188, 189, I9I, 202-204, 

219, 402, S 53 ) 554 ) 558, 559 ) SÖL 
563, ii. 9, 218, 231, 234, 257, 258, 

261, 284, 343 ; performed in order 
lo influence the Sultan, i. 74; lo 
infiucnce spirits, i. 86, 87, 220, 221, 
229, 230, 283, 285-289, 291, 315- 
322» 329 ) 333-346, 350, 351, 359, 
363. 376, 378, 380-382, ssi, ii. 18, 
231,234-337,281,310; offered to Üie 
sea, i. 90 sg ,; performed in the case 
of an eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
i. 124, 128; to ccrtain planets 
among andent Berbers, i. 131; at 
a new market-place, i. 197; on 
threshing-floors, i. 220, 321 sg., ii. 
231, 234-237; in connectîon with 
saddles, i. 221 sg .; offered to an 
old mosque, i. 402; performed as 
*âr upon people, i, 488, 510-512, 
524, 526-536; after oath-taking, i. 
506; human, threatened or real, i. 
529 ; as reception rites, i. 540, 549 ; 
in covenanting, i. 568 sg.; at un- 
daimed gravcs, îî. 558 
S&*d|na, i. 407 
Sadâqa, î. 169 
Sadaqt^ j-jnün, i. 338 
Saddles, i. 98, 99, 221, 222, 229, 239^ 
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254» 300» 502, 523, 524. 534, 598, 
iî. 8 

Sa'dî shereefs, i. 38 
^adqîyin, i, 182, 1S4 
Safe’conducts on a journcyj i. 536 
Saffron, i. 111,133,134, 209, 213, 215, 

217, 257, 310, 361, 442 jy., ii. 21, 

41, 78, 327) 332. 339. 341. 358. 400. 
414. 447. 4S3 

Sahara, Üie, i. 153, 158, 459, 397, 
536 sff., ü. 416, SS9 

SSMf (MMâr), sfiMgra (säjt/igra), 

i. S70 

Sdfifiâr or ddqqâq^ ü. 95 
Saïd Boulifa, îi. 67, 69, 73, 329, 346, 
417, 428 

St. John, Bayle, i. 369, 371-373, 379, 
ii- 352 

Si. Olon. Sb 6 Fidou de Saint Olon 
Saintly orders. Sêe Religîous orders 
Saints, terms for, i. 35 sq, \ differenl 
kinds of, î. 36-50 j ‘wearing their 
hair long, î. 48, ii. 414 ; anonymous, 
i, 49 sq ,; places or objects conneclecl 
•with, or rcgarded as, i. 49-77, 80-87, 
90, 91, 402 ; annual feasts of, i, 49, 
6S, 76, 175-178, 196, 204, 219, ü. 
88, 188, 419-421; Ihe orîgin of the 
cult of, i. 50 sq ^; fcmale, i. 51; 
mecting-ijlaces of, i, 60, 73, 82,188 ; 
oiferîngs and sacriHccs madc to, î. 

63, 64, 70,7Ö, 80, 8i, 85, 87,90, 91, 
108, 124, 128, 137, 163-174, 177, 
178, 180, 181, 185-189, 191, 202- 

204, 219, 3SOi 3SI, 402, 552'SS4, 
557-562, ii, 9, 21S, 231, 234, 238, 
239, 257, 258, 284, 338, 343, 372, 
399, 401, 402, 421; animals carry- 
ing the dead bodies of, i. 82 sq.^ ii. 
290; the weather influenced by, i. 
90, 91, 163, ii. 231, 256-258, see 
Saînl - shzines ; animals connected 
with, î. 96; appearing in disguise, 
i. 105, IS9, 160, 268, 269, 389, ü, 

305, 337. 344, 34S, 349, 546; 
strange phcnomena of light con- 
nected wilh, i. 124, 161, 162, 270; 
“ the most great name ” of God 
possibly known to eminent, i. 139; 
seven, i. 142 sq.^ aee Seh*ät*u rîjâl ; 
miracles perfoimed by living, i« 148- 
153 ; prayers, blcssings, and curses 
of, i. 153-155, 489 sq .; diseases 
cured by living, i. 155-158, ü. 307 ; 
possessed of prophetic gifts, î. 
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158 sq. ; the baraka of, incrcased by 
thcirdeath, i. 159; having more than 
one grave, i. 160 sg, ; miracles per- 
formed by dead, i. 162-164 ; music 
taught by dcad, î. 163 sq. ; discases 
cured by dead, i. 164-167 ; appeals 
made to dead, i. 167-169, 506, 528, 
îi. 256-258; ruling over jnûnf i. 

167, 333 ) 3 S 0 . 3 SI) 363, 304 ) 3S9; 
promises made to deod, i. 172-174, 
scc JVâ^äa ; having special days for 
receîving petitîoners, i, 174, 176; 
patron, i. 179-187 ; *âr put on deod, 
i. 188, 189, SSI-S6I) ü. 234 ) 257, 
273 -fy., cj. i, 562; punishing 
întruders, i. 189-192; punishing 
thieves, i. 189-193; dangerous to 
representatives of thc Governmenl, 

i. 193 sq ,; supernalural benefits 
derived from direct or indirect 
contact with, î. 196-204, 555, 556, 
605-607 ; kilied, i. 202 ; sometimeB 
guilty of crimes, i. 238 ; inclined to 
quarrel when they meet, î. 256; 
oaths swom by dead, i. 492, 496- 

499 > 505 :S 09 >Si 2 - 5 T 5 î strangersmay 
be,i.539'; visits of, i. 541 sq,\ punish- 
menl for speaking îrreverently of, 

ii. 46; certain charmB contaÜLing 
the names of, îi. 279; abstaining 
from certain kînds of food, ii. 309, 
320; turtle-doves oflered to dead, 
ii. 338; appearing în dreams, see 
Dreams. See LAlla —^ Mûläi —, 
Sï —, Sïd —i Sîdi — 

Saint-shrines, meals partaken of in 
common at, i, 128, 567, ü. 112, 257, 
263,273; serenades given at, i. 174; 
religious service at, i. 174 sq ,; 
charms deposited at, i. 192, ii. 355, 
390 > 39 Sï 538; places of refuge, i. 
I 94 > 227 > 559-561, 563 sq, \ Chris- 
tians and Jews prohîbited from 
entering or approaching, i. 195 sq .; 
both Moslems and Jews visîtiiig 
certain, i. 195 sq ,; women pro- 
hîbited from visîting cerlain, î. 196; 
benefits derived from. contoct with, 

i. 199-202, 204, SSS) SS6, 605 sq.; 
ciircuniambulation of, i, 199, 506, 
SS 7 , 607, ü. 7, 318, 256, 257, 264, 
268, 284; cntering or leaving, ii^ 
206; dangcr în visitîng, î. 227, 

296; haunted byjnün, i, 228, 296, 
313» 389; unclean individuaJs pfn- 
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hibited from entering, i. 230^ 231, 
296 i sexual inlcrcoursG prohibiied 
in, i. 230 sff ,; slippers removed 
beforc cntcriug, i. 241; oatha taken 
at,i. 492,496-499» 505-509» S12-515 î 
covenantîng at, i. 566 ; good 

daysfor vîsîting, ii. 42,109 j sii^âra 
at, ii. 56 sg,; iUumination of, îi. 
87, 97 ; dates bought at, ü. 109; 
rain-moking rîtes performed at, ii. 
256-259, 261, 263-268, 273 ; the 

nfter-births and navel-strings of new- 
born children buried in the precinctîi 
of, iî. 373 ; circumciaîon pcrformed 
at, ii. 418-423 ; dead persons some- 
times washed at, ü. 444, 541; dead 
persons buried in the vicinîty of, 
ii. 529 ; earth from, see Earth; hoir 
dcposited at, see Ilair; stones from, 
see Stones ; tying of rags, elc-, to, 
see Tyîng ; whitewashed, see White- 
washing. See Sainls 
Saiyids, ii. 405 
Saiâi i-^üsûfj i. 12S 

— aî'istisqâ {glât histHsqe^f îi. 254- 
25S, 260, 274 

— hhisüfi i. 123 

— i^Iât) hmîyitx i. 488. See Prayîng, 
for the dcad 

— {saîât^) 'äî n-nhi^ iî. 450. See 
Muhammad, praying for 

Sale, George, ü. 535 

Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, ii. 157 

Salmon, G,, i. 74,4^5» ü. 186,190, 222, 

38 Si 417 

Salt, i. 95, 96, ns, 127,155, 156, 158, 
212, 218, 223, 235, 242, 243, 253, 
264, 269, 278, 291, 292, 297, 299, 

302-305. 307. 310, 311. 313. 31S- 

320.323. 325.326,329-334, 336-340, 
344-346, 3S3. 361, 362, 364, 374. 
382, 401, 404, 412, 431. 433. 43S. 
444. 504, 509, S44, S68, s8o, ii. 15, 
22, 23, 62, 98, III, 116, 117, 120, 

■ 122, 126, 194, 2i8, 227, 22S, 232, 

233, 243, 244, 247, 248, 275, 281, 

282, 298, 307, 319, 334, 338, 342, 

3S8, 372, 379-383, 386, 387, 426, 

427, 444, 451, 513, 526 
Samoans, i. 478 

Samtcr, Ernst, i. 310, 596, ii, 517 
2 Samueî^ i, 545, îî, 40S, 503 
Sanctuary, fhc right of, i. 64, 65, 74, 
194» 227, 559-561, 563 sq, See 
Refugees 


Sand, used for ablutîons, i. 235; 
columns of dust or, i. 269, 270, 368, 
369» 374 

Sandals made of cowbîdc, îi. 399 
Sardines, i. 39, 590 
Sarsaparilla, i. 167 

Saitori, Paul, ii. 44, 86, 201, 203, 253, 
513-516, 531, 539 
Sât, s- (§at, 9-), ii. 81, 85 
Saturday, i. 86, 87, i6s, 170, I 74 , 176, 
217, 245, 275, 276, 333 , 345 , 361, 
ii. 41, 44-46, 75, 399, 400» 420, 421, 

536 

Saturnalia, thc Roman, ii. 153, 154, 

156-158 

Sb^* bë l-BûtÄin, s- (s-Sba* BuIbLain), 
ii. 136-139 

Sbû, the rivcr, i. 393, 539, ii. 187, 264 
Scandinavians, i. 16,415,418-420,431, 
433, 468, 476 sq.,ii. 253, 380, 381, 
399 , 404, 405, 5^3-516 
Scapegoals, ii. 147, 155 
Schâfcr, H., î. 469 
Schleiermacher, F, D. E., i. 19 
Schmidl, Leopold, îi. 515 
Schneewcîs, Edmund, ii. 154 
School holidays, occasîomil, i. 557,601. 
ü. 204, 205, 375, 390 sq .; regular, 
ii. 66, 75, 87, 89, 90, 103, 109-111, 

131 

Schoolboys, i. 46, ii 7 , 197 , 198, 200, 
213, 214, 242, 256, 274, 488, 494, 
525, 557» 564, 600 sq., iî. 22, 60, 61, 
63-66, 96, 102, iio, ïii, 125, 178, 
179, 204, 210, 212, 216, 243, 244, 
257, 260, 261, 290, 291, 294, 325, 
339 » 363» 372, 375 » 390 

Schoolmastcrs, patron saînt of the, i. 
179; pederasty committed by, i. 
198; butter given to, i. 245, 246, 
255; pledges given by, i. 564; 
Bchoolboys cooling the tcmpcr of 
tiieir, i, 600; féîra ^ven lo, ii. 
lOi sq,; performing the first sacri- 
fice at thc Great Feast, ii. 118; 
tents of, bumed at Mîdsummer, 
ii. 187; smoll pîeces of fields set 
apart for, ii. 221; receîving the first 
measure of com, ii. 238; washing 
the dead bodies of persons, ii. 443 
Scbrader, F., i. 16 
Schroeder, Leopold von, ü. 44 
Schumachcr, GotÜieb, i. 72 
Schurtz, H., i. 310 
Schuyler, E., ii. 432, 502, 510 
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Scliwemfurth, Gcorg, i. loi, 426 
Sciatica, i. 271, ii. 249 
Scissors, ii. 26, 516 

Scorpions, i. 210, 215, 303, 368, iî. 

177, 178, 249, 286, 297, 354 - 35 ^» 

360, 380 

Scotland, the Westem Highlands of, 

i. 418. 425» 433 . 477 
Scott, R., i. 27 

Scratching or defiling the face or othcr 
paits of thc body, as a mourning 
rilc, i. S 2 Si 536. ü. 78, 277 i 294 i 
437 - 44 S, 4 S 6 i 46 Ii 466, 4671 474 i 
493 i S08, SiSi S19 ^S-; on <-he 
birth of a daughter, ii. 375 
Scribes, thc baraka of, i. 45; cairns 
made by, i. âo, 487 sq ,; oa doctors, 

i. 93, 121; money given by, i. 94; 
revenge taken by, i. 121, 487, 488, 
572-574, 604; privîleged to receive 
offerings madcéo saînts, i. 171, 178, 

ii. 221; tû appropriate oiferings 
found at shrines, î. 17I9 192; 
patron saints of the, i. 179 sq ^; 
bcnefils derived from phyaical con- 
tact with, i. 197 ; food left by, i. 
219 sq .; dresacd în whîte clothes, 

i. 236; bulter given to, i. 255; 
curses of, i. 487 sq, ; oath taken in 
the presence of a band of ambulat- 
ing, i. 494; legal procccdings in 
the presence of, i. 510; witchcraft 
practised by, i. 570 sq. ; killing of, 

ii. 12; eatîng certain things to 
strengthen their memory, ii. 22,339; 
feasting of, ü. 60, 61, 66; alms 
given to, ii. 73, 238, 241; fniit 
offered to, ii. 252 ; sacriûces with a 
vîew to producing rain made by, 
ii. 257 ; playing at ball to stop rain, 
ii. 271; made unable to recîte the 
Koran properly, ii. 288 sq. ; averse 
to dogs, ii. 304; dogs or cats steal- 
ing food belonging to, ii. 305; 
abstaining from certain kinds of 
food, ii. 309, 320, 363; paid for 
their services in connection with a 
death, ii. 449, 435, 4631 464i 466, 
46S, 479-482, 484; when examined 
in their graves, îi. 465; paid for 
theîr servîccs at funcrâls arranged 
in advance, iî. 488 

Scylax, i. 395, ii. 272 
Sea, the, i. 45, 50, 90-93, 158, 163, 
ä33» 234, 256, 292, 293, 327, 344, 


3 Sh 364» 372, 389» 392, 505. S 5 S» ii* 

Si. 52,369 

Sea-shore, i. 45, 90, 92, 242, 327, 331, 

357 » 364» 505» ii. 194» 307 

-snails, i, 90, ii. 358 

-water, i. 89 sq , iî. 196, 307 

-weed, i. 90 

Seasons of the year, the four, iî. 160. 

Seâ speciaî headings 
Seb*âi^u rîjâl, î, 72, 86, 142 sq, 

Seed, î. 106, 220, 231, ii. 213, 219, 220, 
228, 242, 24S 
Seetzen, U. J., i. 400 
Segonzac, Rcnc dc, i. 15, 37, 202, 226, 
427, iî. 370, 385, 407, 417 
Seidel, A., ii. 61 

Séksa the baraka of, i. 106; 

eaten in conncction wilh the first 
chuming of the ycar, î. 245-247 ; 
protected against jnüni i. 304; in 
praclices relating lo jnûnf i. 316, 
320, 321, 323. 332, 333, 336, 338, 
340, 342; oath sworn by, i. 504; 
used in covenanlmg, î. 525, 567; 
offercd to a bride, ü. 8; dreaming 
of eating, ii. 49; eaten at ^âéârat ü* 
62 sq ,; al ihe LilUe Fca&t, ü. 104; 
tabooed on ccrtain occasions, ii. 
no, 162, 167, 171, 196, 470; eaten 
at New Year*s tidc, iî, 163, 165 sq ,; 
at Midsummer, ii. 192,194 ; thrown 
over a ncwly married woman to 
make her prosperous, ii. 194; 
offcred to 'AiSa Qondîia and 
îfammû. Qâiyú, ii. 197; eaten in 
connectlon with ploughing, îi. 212, 
213, 215-217, 220; with reaping, 
ü. 224 sq .; with threshîng, ii. 234- 
237 ; with rain-making, ii. 259 sq .; 
wîth thc buying of an animal, ü. 
284; with the shearing of sheep, ii. 
300; with the naming of a child, 
ii. 391-394; with circumcision, ii. 
423; with a death, ii. 450, 453, 
462, 466-468, 470, 475-479» 482»' 
484, 544; not to bc cooked more 
Úian once, ü. 466, 544; used în 
witchcraft, ii. 552-554 

Seligman, Brenda Z., i. 379, 380, 471, 
ii. 41, 42, 401, 406, 415» 491» 499» 
500, 506 sq. 

Seligman, C. G., i. 402, 471, 478, ii. 
41, 42» 86, 401, 406, 415, 491, 499, 
500, 506 sq. 

Seligmann, S., i. 415, 418-421, 428- 
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431» 433-437» 439-445» 463-465, 47o, 
472, 473, 476-478 

Sell, Edword, i. 51, 118, 135, 139, 141, 
238, 407» ii* 71, 73 i 78, 92 •f?- 

Selling, taboos relating to thc, of mîlk, 
bread, or gamc, i. 244, 252; of the 
skîn of the anîmal which has been 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, îî. 125, 
152 ; of the skîn of the animal which 
has been sacriiiced when a chîld is 
named, ii. 390. See Animals, Buy- 
ing or selling 

Semen, i. 577 

Semites, ancient, i. 75, 114, 132, 143, 
562 sg., ii. 313, 430, 432, 494, 496, 
503, 518, 529 

Semolina, i. 339, ii. 88, SS 2 -SS 4 
Senegal, i. 464 
Sennaarese, i. 471, 478 
September, i. 176, ii. 159 
Serbocroats, ii. 154 
Sergî, G., î. l6 

SerJlnî, s- (Särb&n), i. 71, 97 s^. 
Servius Maurus Honoratus, i. 545, ii. 

315 

Scrviu& Tullius, i. 546 
Sesame, i. 338, 346 

Seven, i. 72, 77, 79, 85, 86, 88 - 90, 
94-96, 104, 112, 113, 116, 127, 132, 
X42, 143, 148, 156-138, 160, 167, 
168, 199, 201, 204, 205, 207, 210, 

2 I 2 - 2 I 4 , 244-247» 249» 278, 285, 
294, 3II, 313, 323, 325» 327» 330-332, 

334. 338. 345. 345 . 361. 362, 365. 
381, 391, 407, 423, 424, 43S, 448, 
487, 488, soo, S06, S07, 524, SSS- 
SS7. S72-S76, S83. S93-S96. 606, ii. 
4,7, II, 20,25, S 9 ,63,103,122,163, 
165, 172, 174, 176, 177, 179, i8s, 
189, 192. 193. 20S. 233. 239-241,- 
252, 264, 265, 276, 280, 283, 284, 

292, 304, 30S. 307, 309-311. 314. 

319. 320, 322, 334. 340, 3S2. 3S3. 
3S8. 361, 371, 372. 374, 377. 379, 
■ 382, 384-386, 394, 401, 402, 408, 

409. 414. 417, 419, 427, 429, 432, 

438, 447-449, 4S8, 4S9. 47°, 47i, 
474. 478, 496, S07-S10, 527, S29, 
534. S3S. S44 

— Slecpers, thc, i. 72 

Seventh day after the birth of a child, 

the, ii. 373, 385-398, 400, 402, 403, 
407. 408, 414, 417 

Sevcnty, i. Iio, 143, îi. 263 
Sextons, ii. 459, 460, 463, 464, 543 


Scxual bashfulness. See Bashful* 
ness or decency 

— clcanncss and unclcanncss. Sce 
Clcanncss and uncleanness 

— intercourse, nvoided in moonlight, 

i. 128; time particularly suîtable 
for matrîmonîal, i. 133, îi. 41, 43-45, 
60; wîth saintly pcrsons, i. 198; 
accompanicd with the iismillâA, i, 
206, 410; abstinence from, i. 227, 
23I1 587» ii* 4 » 46, 76, 91, 171» 398, 
471, 506,524 s ^.; prohibited in holy 
placcs, i. 230 sff .; avoided on the 
sea, i. 233 ; destructive to chaims, i. 
233» 253 ; between a mon and a 
jennîya, i. 266, 267, 366, 384; pro- 
hibited in a publîc bath, i. 293; 
defiling, and in ccrtaîn circumstances 
a mysterious cause of cvil, i. 388, 
îî. 4, 5, 9, 525, see Sexunl deanncss 
and uncleanness f vow to refrain 
from, i. 515 ; wîth a run-awny wife, 
i* 535 ) forbidden to guests, i. 539 ; 
practices intendcd to prevcnt, i. 571- 
575, ii, 125, 555 sq. ; dreaming of, 

ii. 47,48, 52, 54; simulated, ii. 137- 
141, 150. See Bcstiality, Incest, 
Homoscxuol întercoursc 

— power, means of increasing the, 
i. Ï07, 362, 581, ii. 60, 65, 289, 311, 
312, 320, 324, 339, 341, 3S9; 
practiccs injurious to thc, i. 222. 
See Impotence 

Sgd, i, 414, ii. 14 

Sa'b|n, i. 133, 175, 380 sq., ii. 5 p, 

^ 90, 99 

Sâbél {Clupea alosä), i. 90 
Shäfi'î sect, the, ii. 361 
SShed (jâhed), ii. 460, 4S5 
âähiQ Gnâwa (Fcz), i. 380 
Sa^Sah or Sâ^So{}, ii. 135, 138, 148 
Shammar, the Bedouin tribe of, i. 490, 
S 43 sq. 

Shand, A. F., ii. 519 
Sd'fa, i. 276, 330. Scc MeS*âp 
Shaving, of chdldren, i. 69, ii. 382, 393, 
395» 402, 407-416, 521; abstinence 
from, i. 136, 251, 300, ü. 77, 219, 
251, 414, 470,472, 506, 522; before 
a religious feast and on Fridays, i. 
235, ii. 107; vow to refrain from, 
i. 515 sq.; in ‘är-making, i. 524; 
days suitable or unsuitable for, ii. 
42-46; dreaming of, îi. 49; of the 
pubes and armpits, ii. 219; not 
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free froin clangcr, iî. 414 sq. j in 
conncctîon with cîrcunicisîon, îi. 418, 
420, 425 j with n clciith, ii. 441 
Shaw, Thomas, i. 470, ii. 493 sg. 
Sayâffn. Sccy««« 
ëbûhn, i. 39S, 400 

Sheaf, the last, i. 106, 252, ii. 225-227, 
253 ; the first, ii. 253 
Shccp, i. 87,99-101,164, 166,167,173, 
1S7, 197, 199, 203, 212, 227, 230, 
232, 234, 237, 239, 241, 242, 245, 
249-251, 254, 257, 258, 267, 277, 
285, 288, 315-321, 326, 332, 359, 
403, 404, 423, 438, 444, 464, 488, 

502, 503, 512, 531 - 533 , 549 , 576 , 
588, 589, 597, 599, 607, ii. 3, 6, ii, 
16,18, 23, 59, 61, 62, 64, 66, 67, 73, 
88,108, 115, 116,123, 129,150-152, 
170, 175, iSi, 182, 188, 195, 206, 
229, 234-237, 250, 257, 258, 265, 
270, 271, 284, 285, 294, 295, 299- 
502, 320, 343, 353, 365, 368, 379, 

387-398, 401, 402, 423, 426, 428, 

■429, 443, 468, 478, 479,. 487; 
ahcnring of, i, 232, 241, 251, ü. 177, 
181, 300 sg. 

—, wild, i. 172, 277 

mcnning of thc tcrm, i. 179 \ n. 
pcrson’s, i. 186 J9., ü. 425 
— dâ r-nnaj i. '74, ih 366-368, 394 
âEb Ibnu Sü.ir, ä-, ii. 55 
äöbäio^, ii. 134 sg, 

Shclls, i. 67, 356, 382, 439, 450, 462, 

ii. 381-3831 390, 419, 424, 428, 458, 

536; tortoiso-, i. 464, ii. 342 sg. 
Semdrï^t ^ 07 ® 

âëmhârûS (SemhûreS), i. 270, 283,284, 

.328, 391,571 

Sfmmf stomach complaint callcd, i. 

166 

Sendgúra (len^dúraf i. iio, 

24S, ii. 169, 181, 191, 299 
Shepherds, i. 239, 247, 251, 254 ii. 

34, 176, 181, 250, 300, 334 
Shereefas, i. 36,155, 490 
Shereefs, the haraka of, i. 36; dîs' 
trihution of, i. 37; families of, L 
37 sg. ; wives of, i. 56 ; commerce 
with, i. 154; curses of, i. 154, 155, 
490-492; as doctors, i. 155-158, iu 
307, 439; privileged to receive 
ofierings made to saints, i. 170; 
to appropriate oiferings found at 
shrines, i, 171, 192; bcncfits 

derived from physical contact with. 


i, 197; snddlas hclonging to, i. 231 ; 
sometimcs guîlty of crimes, i. 23*8; 
butter given to, î. 255 ; not rospccted 
hy jnünf i. 313 ; onths sworn by, i. 
499; ns mcdintors, i. 525, 531, 534 ; 
visits of, i. 541 sg. ; covcnanting in 
thc prcsence of, i. 566 sg. ; killing 
of, ü. 12; colour favourcd by, ii. 
21; taboos qjDserved by, in thc 
month of the *Asûr, ii. 76-78 ; fé^ra 
gîvcn to, ii. loi; portions of ficlds 
reserved for, ii. 221; grain and 
pulsc when measured given to, ii. 
238, 241; present when a sacrifice 
îs made at Üie naming of a child, ii. 

^391 sg. 

Sirraf iî. 268 

Séréemf i. 592, iî. 163, 192, 212, 217 
Shîp-waggons, ü. 81, 85 sg, 
âitan (ä-Sftan, â-âftän, S-âît^n, S- 
Ëcitân), i. 263, 406-413. See Devil 
Sîtânah (â-Sit'âna, â-Sc4ana), i. 407 
Sijfôliaf ii. 166, 170, 193 
Skälf or ropc uaed for tying up thc 
feet of animals, i. 173, 202 
Shlö(^, the country of thc, i. i; tlicir 
languagc, i. i -3; dislikc of tho 
*Arab, i. 4 sg .; dweUings, i, 7; 
tribes, i. 8; blondncss among tbc, 
15 

Snliâja, i. 66, 168 
Shooters. See Huntsmcn 
Shooting, of an animal in the vlcinity 
of a saint-shrinc prohibitcd, i. 191; 
over a rivcr or pond prohibitcd, i. 
291; of on animal accompanicd 
with the bismilîdhf ii. 362. See 
Guns, Hunting, Targct-practice 
Shops, charms hung up in, i. 137, 213, 
462, ii. 328, 338; ahbgsîya givcn 
from, i. 180; women prohibited 
from entering, i. 230; the thresh- 
olds of, ii. 29; closcd, ii. 45, 87, 
90, 103, 131, 196 
Shor {shôr^f i. 360, 570 
‘ÄV, Id- (la-)f ii. 230, 241, 247 
Shot, the hearing of a, consîdered a 
good omen, i. 95 

-proof, charmsmaldng theiiwcarers, 

L iiz, 208-210 

Shoulder-blades, of the anîmal sacrî- 
ficed at thc Grcat Feast, îi, 63, 124, 
128 sq, j of any othcr sheep, ii. 129 ; 
of the animal sacrificcd when a child 
is named, ii. 388, 392, 394 
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Shoulders, of the ammal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 63, 124; of llie 
animal sacriüced 'whcn a child îs 
named, ii. 388, 390, 392 
ShoveU, uscd for -winnowing, îi. 230, 

268, 273 

Shrouds, i. 137, ii. 248, 447, 448, 458, 

473» 474» 486, 489, 495» 49^» 5 ^^» 
5^3» 547, 555» 557- Grave- 

dothes 

Säwiyh, ii. 141 sg, • 
äübdi; i. 400 
jSûki* î. 434 

S 4 rha, ii. 95 

Silr/a UTHida, iî. 354, 355, 380 

— z-Zgélwa, i. 157 
Súwäf {Sâwaf), iúwâfa {Hûw^dj, î. 

344, 345» 356 

S%, tiUe applied to scribes, i. 45 
Sî Mûmen, i. 149 

Sicklcsji, 112,249,252,305,438, ii. 192, 
224-226, 232, 233, 516 
Sîd h'Auwad, i. 185 

— d-Dérra§ (§cfru), i. 68 

— 1-Lzzaz (Fez), i. 498 

— l-Mândri, i, 156 sg, 

— l-Q&was (Sëfru), i, 68 

Sidi, the use of the term, î. 36, 40, 
46 sq, 

Sîdi 'Abddddäim (Fez), i« 165 

— *Abdl*â2âz (S«fru), i. 

— 'Abdläzîz ben Yéfiû (Dukkâla), i. 

364 

— ‘Abdlhâdi (GarMya), i. 148, 176, 
561, ii. 43 

— ‘Abdl^alq bën Yâsin (1-ÜdÄya), i. 
200 

— ‘Abdllah beu Yûsf (Dukkâla), i 

364 

— ‘Abdllah 1-Iîa*ûj (Tetuan), i. 364 

— ‘Abdllah 1-Mékki (Fez), i. 498 

— ‘Abdlmâlëk (Dukkâla), i. 364 

— 'Abdlqâder 1-Fâsi, i. 40 

— ‘Abdxrâbman (Imi n Taqqondut), 
i. 285-287 

— 'Abdxrihman Lbânbûbi (Aglu), i. 
196,11.328 

— ‘Abdrrâbmon 1-Mejdûb, i. 41, 157» 
159, 180, 497 

— ‘AbdTrâhman Mlîü ^ez), i. 498 

— 'Abdrrâbman â - Siif Bösëdra 
. (§ëfru), i. 76 

— 'Abdsslam 1-Baqqâli, i. p; vî, 2,65, 
93. 150» 197» 287, 356, 358, 404» ü. 
56, 263, 34S, 350, 351, 359,484 


Sîdi 'Abdsslam bcr Rdisul (Tctuan), 

i. 150. 151» 158 

— 'AbdÄllali d-Dads, i. 259 

— 'Abdéllah t-Tsâudi (Fcz), i, 53 
•— ‘Abélla bël Küä (Agadir), i. 73 

— ' AbéUa u Mûliâmniäd (Aglu), i. 191 

— 'Abélla u 'Omar (near Mogador), i. 

167 

-— Ähmed ben Brâhim (of the "Wazzan 
family), î. 157 

— (Sîdi) Ähmed Märrui (AiJ Wâryâ- 
êer), i. 162, 188, 498 

— 'Äli (Dukkâla), i. 167 

— 'Äli ben ^âmduS, i. 152, 153, 175, 
182, 183, 203, 502 

— 'Ali ben öârâzem (Fez ond And- 
jra),i. 68, 71, 84, i6;, 165, 170,173- 
I7J7, 179, 185, 363 sq,, iî. 263 

— ‘Äli bcn Mës‘ûd (Tetuan), i. 333, 

— ‘Ali ben Nâjsar, i. 180, 499, îi. 368 
•— ‘Ali ben Qâsem, i. 396 

-— ‘Äli Bizzû (J^Iâha), i. 192 

— ‘Äli BÛêâleb (Fez), i. 96, 165, 170, 
17^-177,196, SS 3 , ii* 61,418-420 

.lî Bûhdbza (Fab?), i. 202 
li 1 -Örnât§i (Salli), i. 160 
• ‘^.ii 1-Herher (Hidina), i. 192 

■ ‘Ali Mûsa (IgHwa), i. 174,194,196, 

H.413 

- ‘Äli Mzâli (Fez), i. 165 

■ *Äli Stwan (Dukkola), i. 167 

- ‘Ali u Brâhim (Aglu), i. 191 
-*Ali u Mbammd (Igllwa), î, 176, 
179, ii. 238 sq, 

- ‘Allîa l-ljaûdj, i, 41^ 42^ 149^ 154^ 

162, 192 

- ‘Amâr (Fab?), i. 171 

- l-‘Arabi 1 -Hat®îmi (Fez), i. 62 

- I-*Arbi (Fab§), i. 364 
-l-‘Auwftd (Fez), i. 163 
-l-'Azri, i, 154 

- Baraka, i. 404 

- Bbwârak (Dukkâla), i. 166 

- Bbwârak mûla 1 -kârma (Dukkâla), 

i. 267 

- Bel ‘Abbfts (Marrâ.ksh), i. 40, 62, 
64, 65, 90, 91, 163, 180, 181, 188, 
191, S60, ii. 231, 234, 238, 244, 2 S 3 f 
268, 287 

- bcl Qâsëm Azërwal (Ait Worâin), 
i, 172 

— Ben Nör (Dukkâla), i. 63 sq. 

— BerdéUa (Fcz), i, 55 
— Boqnâdël (Ait Warâin), i. 162, 498 
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Sîdi BoqnAdcl, i, 40, 292 

— Bralum (Agl\i), i. 85 

— BrAliini u *Ali (I:liUja), i, 194; 
(Dcmnat), i-.i 9 S 

— Brâhim u *F.sa (Mogndor), i. 174 

— Búafi (Mnzagan), ii. 257 

— Bû*äli (Ail Sdddën nnd Aît Yúsî), 
i. 160 

— Bú'bdid (Tnngier), i. 175 

— Bú*béid S-Sflrqi, î. iSo 

— Bâbkër (son of Sîdi ^med bcn 
, Nâ^är), i. 67 

— Buhâdi (Aglu), i. 124, 128 

— (Sîdi) Bú^axyâr (Aît .Wäryâger), 

î. 71, 174, 190, 196 

— Bûhâli (a j^nft saint), i. 350 

— Bûjbâra fÏÏznit), i. 181 

— Bujîda (Fcz), i. 54 . i 75 -i 77.179 

— Bukârma (near Demnat), i. 50. 201 

— Bâker bel ‘Arnbi (Fcz), î. 168, 176 

— Buldnwar (tlAlifl), i. Sû, 75 

— Bâlcl (Blâl), i. 182, 347, 350 

— Bulfijaü (Aglu), i. 190 

— BflHjfilf (ncar Dcmnat), î. 164 

— Búlhua (near Dcmnat), i. 70 

— Búlïbra (ShiA<}ma), i. 61 

— Bûmêait® (betwccn Azîhi and Lnr- 
aiche), i. 3Ö4 

— Bâmhâdi (Ait Ba'Äinran), î. 7Ö, 3 S 9 

— Bflnâga, iî. zgo 

— Bänü (Drâ counlry), i. 182, 185 

— Búnwar (Aglu), i. 196 

— BÄrja (;iúba), i. 5 °. 75 . I 90 , 192. 
200 

— Búgärgin (§öfru), i. 85, 1Ö2, 174, 
igo 

— Busldra (Dukkâla), i. 166 

— al-Bú^îrï, i. 183, ii. 87 

— Búsmën (Aglu), ii. 68 

— Buüîla ( 9 âba), i. 50, 75 . SS6 

— BûyclbaétB (near Demnat), i. 84 

— Buzrâzar (I^idina), i. 87 

— Daud (Aglu), i. 160, 231 

— Ddhäbi CSaLa), i- So. 67* See 
Argan Isîsël 

— Dris (Fah§), i. 165, 171 

— *|sa (AjJ Wardin), i. 85 

— (Sîdi) ‘ 5 sa (Aii Wäryâger), i. 164, 
498 

— Fatt Mâimûn (a.Jp 7 m saint), i. 293 

— Fraj (Fez), ii. 372, 443, 449 

— Gâlëm (Dukkâla), i. 160 

— 1 -Gâzi, i. 182 

—'l-6rîb, i. 46, 161 (Dukkâla), 166 

(tbiä,) 


Sîdi l.ïiifid bcn *Addû (Fez), i, tS,ï J’tf'. 

— - • 1-ljart‘^j 'Abdlqâder ben ‘Ajîba 

(Andjrn), i. 60, 197 

— l-Bïa'^^tj 'Abdsslnm of Wazzan, i. 

93,148, ISL 153. IS9. 199. 202 

— l-*Arbi of Wazzun, i. 151, 
188 

— 1-Ha‘'*'j l-*A4dfi (Andjra), i. 499 

— l-:HD'»‘>j (Fez), i. 41 

— (Sîdï) Ualïl, ii. 58, 74, 100, 109, 
447, 490-492, 495-499, 501-503. Siï. 

538 

— Hämâd A'âili (Ait Mznl), i. 364 

— Hämâd Ahan§al (east of Demnat), 
î. 364 

—■ Hämâd u ‘Äli Buttzzua (ÛnzûU), 
i. 84 

— Hâmâd u ‘Ësa (Idn Ggv^arsmûgt), 

i. 219 ■ , 

— lldmâd u Mbâmmöd bcn Nâgdr, î. 
67, 72, 175, 180, 1S2, 287, 364, 396, 
498, ii. 416 

— u Mûsa (Tazerwall), i. 65, 

91» 153,163,164, 176, 178-iHt, iSK, 
SS5 

— IJammftdi (Fcz), î. 49 

— IJdminû (ajfttn Kiiinl), i, 283, 293, 

332, 350 

— Uârrftz (ncar Mognrlor), i. 174 

— H-Idum (Jlicl TJbtlî), i, 1Ö7, 240, 
257 

— IJbïb, i. 71,82, 83, 164,175,192, îi. 

290 „ 

— Héddi (Bni *Aro§), i, 64, 96, 171, 
188 

— (ôarbîya), i. 176 

— l-BamS§i (Fez), i. 149, 170, 
I7S-Ï77 

— Hrcicd bcm Mûsn (Umeid u Mûsa) 
(Kerzüs^, i. 182, 185 jy. 

— IJmed ben ‘Abd^^âdaq (Tafilclt), î. 
182, 259 

— Hmed ben ‘Ajîba (Andjra), i. 60, 
182 

— Hmed ben Mârzoq (Azîla), ii. 188 

— Hmcd ben N â§är. See Sîdi X-Iämâd 
u Mhimmcd bcn Nâ^ar 

— Hmed ben Yilîú, i, 259 

— Hmed ben yûsëf, i. 182 

— Hmed bné JHya (Fez), î. 40, 64, 

164,17S-I7L . 

— IJmed BÛqû<iûja (Tangier), î. 150 

— Hmed d-DêôgJ, i. 182 

— Hmed S-Sdwi (Fez), î. 64, 170, 

175-177. 498 
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Sîdi îjmed t-Tâdli {§ëfru), i. 174 1 

— Umed t-T0ijâni (Fez)) i. 182, 187 

— l-ÎIösni 1 -Baqqâli, i. 65, 151, 155, 
162, igo, 200, iî. 34S 

— Us&in, i, 157 

— Hsâyïn (Fabp), i. 176,191, 364 

— la-Usen (of Mûläi ‘Abdsslam’s 
family), i. 158 

— Is^aq (Uâtia), i. 59 

— Jâbar (Fez), i. 164 

— 3-JilâU, î. 350. See Mûlâî ‘Abdl- 
qâderj-JilâJi 

•— Kiuki (near Mogador), i. 174 

— LSbsën u BraMm (Aglu), i. 85 

— Lûâfi (Aglu), i. 196 

— 1-Mdbfi, i* 50, 162, ü. 188 

-— Mâimün. (Méimön, Mîmûn), i. 49, 

73 , 293 , 344 , 364, 39 ^ 

— (Sîdi) Mâl$k (Rîf), i. 86, 363 

— Mäqdi Hâja (Ait AVarâin), i. 49,181 

— Mâ*ta (Ândjra), j. 82 

— Mâ’u l-*Am (Shéngît), i. 153, 259 
•— Mbâr^k ben 'ÄbâbA (Fez), i. 164 

— Mëgdûl (Mûgador), i. 174 

— Méjbar (Sëfru), i. 68 

— 1 -Mësmûdî (outside Tangier), i. 

165,396,350,^51,^364 ^ 

— Mbammd u *Ali (ÜnzdtÖ, 176 

— Mhâmined bel lä'*IUf, i. 180 

— Mbâmmed ben *Êsa (Mequinez), i. 

175, 182, 183, 203; 259, 503, ii. 353, 
354 , 404 

— Mhânuned bén ÏJämed (Dukkâla), 
r. 364 

— Mhâmmed ben lâ-IJsen (Fez), i. 53, 

176, 177, ii. 296 

— Mbâmmed ben Men^ör (Mnô^ära), 
i. 153, 161, ii. 290 

—- Mbâmmêd ben Nâsär, i. 498 

— Mbdmmed d-I?âwi, ii. 423 

— Mhâmmed 1 -Mellâla (Mnâ^ära), i 
162 

Mhâmmed s-Sähli (Uiâina), i, 
192 sg* 

— Mhâmmëd s-Sâyäh (Dukkâla), i. 
166 

— Mhâmmêd â-ânhâji (Dukkâla), i. 
167, 201 

— MhammSd u (ben) Slîmgn 1 -JftzûU, 
i. 69, 70, 72,160, lâi, 182,191,195, 
287 

■— Mhâmmëd u Ya'qob (Imintâtelt), 
î. 54 , 319 , 

‘— (Sîdi) Mljâud (atnaqran) (Ait 
Wäïyâger), i. 84, 498 


Sîdi Mbänd u Lfarh (Ait Warâin), 

i-193 

— (Sîdi) Mohammed Läbliâr, i. 90 

— 1 -M 6 htflar (Tangier), i. 175 

— Ms*ûd ben Häséin (DukkÛa), i. 364 

— Mûbâmmädbel*Arbi(WâdMdgra), 
î. 182 

— Mûhâmmed XVIII., î. 241, 352, 

362 

— Mûhâmmed 1 -Bâqqal (Tangier), i. 
241, 561, îi. 421 

— Mûhâmmed bcr Räisul (Tangîer), 

î- 175 

— Mûîiâmmed (Mhâmmed) l-Bhar, i. 

— Mûhâmmed (Tangier), i. 

69, 91, 161. 165, 174, J 7 S, 177, 227, 
S 5 S> 559 , 607, ii. 87, 256, 421 

— Mûhâmmed l-KËtt®âni (Fez), î, 182 

— Mûsa (Aglu), i. 85 

— Mûsa (a Jgnn saint), i. 283, 293, 
331, 350 , 351 , 364, 381; l-Bâhri, 
i. 344 

— Mûsa bSn Daud (Aglu), ü. 21S 

— Mûsa ben * Omran (oulside Maza- 
gan), i. 163, 174. ii. 293 

— Nâgär u Mhâ^är (ncar Dcmnat), î. 
66 

— Nbârftk (Ceuta), ii. 404 

— Qaddör l-'Al|mi (Mcquinez), i, 163 

— Qaddûr ben Mlëk (Mequinez), i, 
181 

— Qâ(Ji Uâja (Mnd§Ära), i. 49 

— Qâsëm (Fahs), i. 148, 163, 176, 

363 

— Qâsem (Fez), i. 41 

— Qâsem Bû*asrîya, i. 182 

— Râhhal, i. 65, 259 

— S*äid u *Abdnnâ'im (Uâha), i. 176 

— 9-Sgêrben l-M^ny&r (nearDemnat), 
î. 194, 201 

— SëmhârûS. See ëëmhârûS 

— Smâ'in BuSiSda, i. 1S6 

.— t'Tâh&r Bôqäbrâîn (Dukkâla), i. 

16Ö 

— t-Tâiyib, i. 396 

— Tâllja (Andjra), i, 63, 174, 191, 
199, 202, 364, 555 

— Wa'dûd (Azemmur), i. 167 

— Waggag (Aglu), i. 174, 196, ü, 257 

— Wâqqâ?, ii. 368 sq. 

— Wâsmîn (Shiâdma), i. 194 

— Yâhya (near Demnat), i, 70 

— Yâtiyal-Htiwwâri (Dukkâla), i. 166 

— Zâra* (Yanbo*), i. 136 
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Sîdna ‘Alî, i. 68, 71, 97, 375, ü. 78, 
326, 40S 

—- A‘mar. Sei: Sîdmt *Oniar hel 
0a-tlab 

— ‘Azrain ('Azrä^îl), iî, 464 sff, 

— Ibrâhini, ii. 205. See Abraham 

— (Sîyïdna) Idrïs, i. 407 

— rsmâ'îl, i. 131. See Ishmad 

— Jgbrîl, i. so, 118, 20S, 411» 49 S. 
496, 499 » 5Ö1, 594 , ii. 96 

— Nâkir and Múnkir, ii. 464 

— (Sîyïdna) Noh, i. 364 

— ‘Omar bel gaftab (‘Umar ibn 
al-gapb), ii. 313, 388 sg. 

— Sa*îd ben Wâqqâ^, ii. 368 s^. 

— âo*aib, i. 50 Ä 

— (Sîjddna) Suleîmän, i. 351, 352, 
376, ii. 233 » 333 

— Yûsëf, i. 142, ii. 240. See Joseph 
Sieves, i. 251, 298, 374, 403, 383, 

249-25J, 270, 280, 390, 402 
Sf^i ii. 21, 278 

Silcncc, l 86,103, 253, 254, 290, 314, 

315» 33I1 333 , 334 , 33Û, 338-343, 
3 SÔ, 357 , 363, 401, 424, ii. 224, 238, 
454 

Siliceminm^ iî, 503 

Silvcr, or objccts of, î, 115, 116, 209, 
2ÏO, 253, 254, 282, 306, 363, 439' 
441 , 44 «, 450 , 457 , 462, 516, 581, 
îi, 20, 98, 99,122, 285,382, 397,402, 
408, 4n,4i8, 419, 429, 441 

— coins, i. go, 91, 125, 203, 306, 325, 

329, 333 , 341, 34Ö, 355 , 3 SÖ, 439 , 
462, 508, li. 20, 50, g8, 285, 381-383, 

388, 390, 393, 395, 408-411, 419, 
421, 422, 424, 428 

Sinai, Arabs of, i. 548, ii, 493, 498, 

502, S04 

Singers, i. 163, 306, 491 
Singmg, ii. 31, 60, 6i, 65, 66, 68, 80, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98, uo, 113, 114, 
134, 140, Ï4S, 222, 225, 226, 231, 
260, 264-266, 268, 273, 277, 3S8, 

389, 396, 424, 428, 449- See 

Funeral chants 
Sinhalesc, î. 469 
§irät:, the bridge of, i. 117 sq. 

Sîwah, î. 78, 79, 84, 100, 103, 43Ö sq., 

ü. 307 

Six-poinled slar, as a charm, i. 465, 
475 

Sfyîd, meaning of the term, i. 35,62 sq. 
Skcat, W. W., i. jtis, 418, ii. 491, 499, 
509 


Skîn-diseivscs, i. 87, ii. 23, 135 sq. See 
Abscesses, Boils, Itch, Buslulcs or 
pîmplcs, Rîngworm, Soros, Ulcers 

-stieks, ii. 125,126, 460, 537 

Skins, of animalsji. 172, 217, aiS, 250, 
251, 278, 463, 4 b 4 , S 97 , ii. 81, 291, 
315. 316, 318, 319, 323» 324, 328, 

344 , 352, 479 i 555 î of sacrificcd 
animals, i. 178, 321, li. 125, 126, 

130, 132-144» 146, 147, 152» 154. 

157 , 389-393» 395-397 
Skulls, of animals sacrificed at the 

Great Feast, î. 67, ii. 125, 130; of 

animals, used as channs, i. 436 sq.^ ii. 

22S 

Sky, prohibition of fLring o£f a gun 
towards the, i. I2û; a clcar, î. 218, 
355, ii* 281; a cloudy, considcrcd a 
good auguiy, il 195, 206 
-gods, i. 120 

Slaughteriiig-places, i. 242, 269, 277, 
27S, 298, 326, 338, 343 , 346, 357 , 
358 , 378, S03 

Slavcs, ii. 15,100,406, 456 
Slavs, i. 477, 547 

Slccpîng, bcllcfs ond praclicQs rolaliug 

10, î. 119, 120, 127-130, 138, 139, 
206, 260, 270, 272, 273, 282, 290, 
293 , 297, 299.303, 30S-307, 312 , 
313, 319, 322, 373 , ii. 4 , 13, 33 , 34 , 
44, 76, 180, 196, 206, 207, 247, 2S8, 
301, 312, 320, 322, 324, 334, 336, 
3 SÖ, 357 , 360, S56 

Slippers, i. 94, 190, 206, 236, 241, 242, 
272, 294, 295, 349 , 360, 410, 430, 
435 , 443 , 573 , 578-580,588, 5 pö sq., 

11. 20-22, 33, 52,60, 68, 98,103,107, 
147, 219, 229, 243, 257, 260, 276, 
344 , 378, 387, 402, 425, 483, 538, 

557. See Barefooted 
^maim the, i. Ii8, 128, ii. 

160, 206 sq. 

Smallpox, i. 212, 271, 482, ii, 399 
Smells, bad, i. 95, ii. 23; slrong, 
shunned by spirits, i. 310, 375 
Sxmth, KUiot, i. 439 
Smith, W, Robertson, i. 28,75,78, 84, 
368, 375, 382-386, 543, 563, 568 sq., 
ü. 413, 414,518, 520, 521,526 
Smilh, William, i, 122, 583, ü. 154, 515 
Smoking, i. 349, ii. 92. See Kifj 
Tobacco 
Smut, ii. 229 
SnaÜB, ii. 194, 35S 
Snake-charmers, ii. 353 sq. 
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Snakcs, î. 62, 71, 80, 105, 112, 116« 
160, 205, 213, 267, 269, 290, 307, 
359, 368, 384-386, 388, 389, S03, ii. 
46, so, I2S, 177-179. 308, 333 , 346. 
347 - 334 , 371. S 5 S 

Sneezing, îi. 34 sg. 

Snow, i, 163, 282 ii. 175, 276 sg. 
Snu£ 5 ng, i. 349 

Soap, taken into a room by a guest, i. 
539 ; abstinencc from the use of, ii. 

471-473* 522, 524 

- Btone, ii. 396, 445 

Socotra, iî. 431 

Solar Year, rites and beliefs connected 
with certain dalcs of the, Chapter 
XV. ii. 159-207 

Soldiers, arranging the *âlúra play at 
Fez, i. 81, 83, 156 
Soilt, Ülness called, i. 165 
Solomon, i, 351, 352, 376, ii. 233, 

333 

Soot and sooty objects, i. 118, 307,314, 

329. 436. 437, 523 «• 17, 18, U , 

169, 276, 33S, 383, 439 , 441, S19 

Sorcs, itching, i, 157 

Sorrow or its expressiona, on a death, 

11,468,470,494,517-525 

Souls of dcad pcoplc, i. 404, ii. 518, 
522, 526, 530, 531 . 534. S 3 S. 539 . 

546,552. Dead persons, Ghosts 

Sounds, spirits frightcncd by strong, 

i. 314, 323, 325, 375, ii. 374, 518- 
See Noise, ‘Wailing 

Sour tbings, magic effects o£, ii. 22 
Sourdüle, Camille, i, 100 
South wind, i. 78 
Sowing. See Ploughing 
Spain, palreolithic remains in, iî. 158; 
Midsummer customs in, ii. 203 sg. 

. Spanish amulets, i. 439, 445, 470 
Sparrows, ii, 298, 341 
Speaking, children's, ii. 340 
Spenser, Edmund, ii. 519 
Spiders, ii. 297, 303, 356 sq. 

Spindlcs, ii. 427 

Spîrits. SeâJinn,Jnûn 

Spirits (drink), euphemistic name for, 

ii. 27. See Alcohol 
Spitta-Bey, G., i. 399 

Spitting or spitdc, î. 41, 71, 93-9^, 
IS3, 156-158, 197, 203, 256, 281, 
298, 409, 430, 543. 556, 557, 577, 
578, 597, n. 14, 21, 25, 33, 55, 123, 
316, 320, 340, 344 
Spleen, pain in the, i. 112 


Spleens, of animals, ii. 327, 363 
Spokcn words, communîcating cvil, i. 
95, 604 sg ,; bringpng about theîr 
own realisation, i. 603 sg., ii. 48, 
*375 •f?') Blcssîngs, Curscs, 
Oaths; auspicious and inauspicious, 
ii. 26-31 

Sx>onge fritters, i. 180, ii. 165, 166, 
292 

Sprengcr, Aloys, i. 349, 126, 367 sq. 
Spring, ii. 160; fcasts of saints held 
in, i. 176; ceremony cclebrating the 
entrance of, i. 186; playing at ball 
in, îi. 271 ; dicumcisîons in, ii. 426 
Sprîngs, holy or haunted, i. 66, 73, 79, 
84-88, 200, 283, 285, 291, 292, 323, 

329. 333-336, 350, 351, 364, 372, 
376,380,389,392,402, ii. 307,342: 

water from seven, iî. 179 ; puppets 
thrown into, ii. 267 
Sqallîym, i. 182 sg. 

Squares, as charms or ornamcnls, i. 

4 S 3 . 455-460, 467 
Squill, ii. 243 

Slaff, the, of Ihe Hêb, ii. 114 
Stake, thrust in ihe ground as ^âr, i. 

527 ; as a cursc, ii. 300 
Stamping, ii. 31 

Stars, i. 129-131, 209, 211, 213, 214, 
217, 218, 328, ii. 164, 166, 340; 
shooting, i. 130, 270, 369 
Steel, i, 115, 209, 210, 251, 305, 306, 
311» 326, 393, 412, 435, 44I1 ii* 59 » 
226, 227, 232, 451, 516, 526 
Stecnsby, H. P., i. 16 
Steinen, Karl von dcn, ii. 433 
Stengel, Paul, ii. 515 
Stepping or walking, over someüiing 
as a magical ritc, i. 79» 3^9, 501, 
573, 574 , S8S, 601, ü. 19, 285 ; over 
sacks containing seed, i. 220, ü. 219 ; 
over a charm, i. 239, 252, 253, 361, 
572 sq., ü. 329, 339, 380, 538, 556; 
on ashes, i. 275,295,312, 329; on or 
over blood, i. 275, 312, 527, ii. 122; 
on or over a threshold, i. 295, 373, 
îî- 345» 395; over a person*s body, i. 
326,606, ii. 4; on 4yäfa, i. 333,341; 
on a spirit, i. 377; or leaping over 
bonfires or their ashes, ii. 65-69, 
182, 183, 185 sg .; over bran, îi. 
249 ; over a sieve, ii. 250 ; over one*s 
wife to promote her delivery, iî. 
370; over the shaved-off hair of a 
child, ii. 411,413 ; over the foreskin 
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of a circumciscd lîoy, ii. 538, 539, 

557 

St(^tson, G. R., i. 453 
Stick, brenking a, i. 608, iî, 172 
Slies, i, 586, S9S, 606, ii. ii 
Stiliâra {istijâra)^ ii. 56 sq, 

Stinging nottle seed, ii. 358 

— pain, ii. 11 
Stirrups, ii. 305 

Stomach, of the animal sacriûccd at 
the Great Feast, ii. 62, 63, 120, 123, 
194; of the animal sacriAced whcn 
a cbild is named, ii. 3S9, 394, 396; 
remedies taken on an cmpty, see 
Empty stomach 

— complaints, i. Iio, II2, 132, 166, 
200, 212, 482, îi. 181, 325, 560. 
See Cholera 

SLone wcights, used as charms, i. 438, 
iî, 190 

Stones, sainlly cnclosures or rings of, 

i. 54-561 61, 62, 72, 76, 197 î peoplc 
Iransformcd into, i 78, 79, 163, 207, 

ii. 174; knocking against or stumb- 

ling ovor, i. 79, 3Ö9, S 53 . ü- 24, 31. 
122, see Stumbling; ritual or 
mcdicinal use of, i, 95, 96, iiô, 156, 
i6S. 291. 331. 411. 412, 4S8, 503, 
S7Û, ii. 8, 113, 233, 233, 2Ö3, 264, 
280, 281, 298, 318, 341 î prccioua, 

i. ns, 116,439, 4 S 9 , ii. 98. 99 . 4^9 i 
' sitling on, i. nô; hghtb with, i. 
178, 601, ii. 8, 72, 131, 171, 197, 
198, 272 î from shrines, i. 200, 228 j 
chaims writtcn on, i, 210, 217 ; uscd 
for abluüon or clcaning, i. 235, 278, 
285, ii. 304; curses embodicd in, î. 
487, 488, 527, 604; used in ^âr- 
making, i. 527 ; throwing down of, 
found on a road, i. 603 ; the evil of 
dreams transferred to, or buried 
undcrneath, ii. 48, 4S5 ; upright, 
placed on gravcs, ii. 78, 460, 480, 
485, 499-501, 529 sq, 3 the m^aîîa 
consisting of a row of, ii. 112; used 
in divination, ii. 347 ; in punishîng 
hrmtsmen for misbehaviour, ii. 3Ô9; 
Ihrown at a bicr or into the air on a 
death, ü. 441 sq,; placed acro&s the 
narrow trough at the bottom of a 
gravc, ii. 458, 461, 485, 488, 489, 
498, 529, 544; graves surrounded 
with a ring of, ii. 459, 475, 500, 529, 

544» 545» 558; hcaps of, put on 
gravcs, ii. 461, 479,499, 500,529 sq.; 


from tlie gravc of iin imknown 
person, ii. 556; from Ihc caîrn a1 a 
place where a pcr.son h«is bccn 
murdered, ii. 559. See Caiinfa, 
Rocks and stoncs 
Slorax, ii. 302 
Storks, i. 105, ii. 529-53X 
Strangers, thc haraka of, i. 46, 539, 
541 sq. î money givcn by, i. 94; 
palron saint of Ihe, i. 181; milk 
offered to, i. 244, 540; oaths sworn 
by, i. 500; the 'är as a boon lo, i. 
535“S37 # considered dangerous, i. 
539 ^9 *» potential benefactors, 1. 
541 sq ,; women, îi. 6, 7, 246; 
graves of, îi. 248, 548, 555, 557 sej ,; 
washîng of thc dead bodies of, ii. 
444; martyrdom of dead, ii. 559 sq, 
See HospitnUty 
Slrausz, Adolf, ii, 524 
Straw, i. 393, 444, 603, îî. 65, 66, 127, 
182-187, 190» 197 

-fatucks, i, 424 

Struck, Bcrnluird, i. 114 sq, 

Sludcnts, i. 179, 180, 256, ii. 243 sq,; 
holid.iys of ihc, î. 225, ii. 42, 46, 75, 
87, 103, Si't* Säîîân t'Hîba 
Stuhlnmun, FjauK, i. 99-203, loô-ïoS 
Stumbling, i, 79, 270, 369, 409. Scc 
Sloncs 

Stummc, Ilanh, i. 4, 5, 36, 208, 397, 
400, 405 

Slupidity, witrhrrafl jjractiscd for Ihu 
purposc of causing, i. 577, ii. 318, 

553 

Sucking a pregnant mother. See 
BrpDst 

Sucklings, fétra of, ii. 101; melhod 
of wcaning, ii. 123; in ritcs intendcd 
lo lay the wind, ii. 281; burials of, 

ü. 458 

Sudan, the, i. 208, 210, 379, 381, 383, 
397 » 471» ii. 401, 406, 415, 491» 499 , 
500, 506, 507, 512 
SuJîtiOf ii. 514 

Sugar, i. 112, 155, 156, 185, 203, 310, 
338» 344 » 346» 577 » ii- 288, 297, 332, 
339 » 383, 402 
Suicide, i. 281 

Sulphur, i. 115, 116, 127, 248, 430, 
431, ii. 218 

Sultan, Üie, i. 37-39, 42» 63, 74, 92, 
123, 128, 170, 193, 194, 229, 236, 
241, 244, 256, 257, 291, 357» 485» 
520, 528, 530,560,565, ii. i8, 26, 30, 
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77, 8i, iia-114, 119, 126, 128, 336, 
/53* 308; mock-, i. 176, ii. 153 s^. 
Suifân Ukltal^ i. 391 

— t-fäi&a, i. 176, ü. 153 

Sunimcr, iî. 160 j circumcisions taking 
place in the, ii. 425 
Sun, Üie, i. 90, 119-124, ia6, 153, 504, 
îi. 191; eclipses of, i. 123 sg. 

Súna (Sûna), ii. 139-141, 143-145, 147 
Sunday, i. 14, 134, 174, 176, 226, 275. 
300, 322, 599, 606, ii. 15, 40, ^Jr,43- 
45, 75, 170, 209, 216, 224, 229 
Sunrise, practiceb pcrformed beforc, i. 
77, 79, 89, 90. iio, 112, 133, 166- 
168, 213, ai7, 257, 326, 327, 452, 

477 , 533 , 556, 557 , 599 , ü. 41, 59 , 
69, 70, 164, 169, 189, 322, 557 sg. 
Sunset, charms written al or aftcr, i. 
217 sg. ; acts avoided after or 
shortly before, i. 223, 226, 296-300, 

374 , 401, 593 , ii* 244-246, 250, 451, 

452, 457, 541; cures practised at or 
after, i. 326, ii. 325, 327, 558; 
witchcrafl practiaed about, i. 360; 
pitching of tents after, i. 591; 
candlea lîghted nt graves after, iî. 
66; grain measuied aftcr, ii, 237. 
iS'fiô Dark 

Sunshine, i. I19, 120, 211, 213, 214, 
239, 253, 256, 257, 296, 329, 342, 

3 SS, 585, ii- 178, 312, 340; prac- 
tices aupposed to produce, ii. 21, 
172, 199, 202, 272, 274-281, 311; 
indication of coming, iî. 206, 331 
“ Supematural the, i. 22, 23, 28, 
32, 260 

SuppHants, i. 543 - 547 , 55 °, $62, 568. 
See *Ar, Refugees 

Súraiu H'baqarah^ i. 139, u, 461, 501, 
Sce Âyatu *Ukurs$ 

— i. 155 , 312, 444 

— Hfatki i. 207 sq. 

— i. 155 

-U-ikîäf, i. 139, I5S, 156, 207, 214, 

218, 300, 312, 444 sq.f ii. 56, 63, 
461, 480 

— H-jinn^ i. 312, 444 

— Masyamt i. 411 

— Mukumwadf i, 207 

— ^Umuîkt i. 207, ii, 45 o, 453 » 461, 
474 ,480 

■—>, n-?nsâ*f ii. 454 

— *hqadrt i. 207 
H'qaîamt i. 411 

— W-raîdt ii. 434 


Süraiu î. I21, 207 

— tâ hät ii, 450, 461 

— U-taubahy i. 155, 156, 207 

— 'l-tüâqi'aîit i* 206 iq. 

— yâsîn, î. 139, 206, 207, 214, ii. 450, 

453 , 461, 474 , 478, 480, soi 
Swaddlmg-clothes, i. 428 sq.^ ii. 373, 
381-383, 389, 393 , 398, 402, 413 
Swallows, i. 105, 362, ii. 340 sq. 

Sweeping, i. 297, 374 , 557 , 558 , 593- 
590, îi. 75, 242, 386 
Sweet pastry, ii. 104 

— things, magic eifects of, ii. 22, 194, 
312, 376, 381 

Sweetmcats, patron saint of the 
vendors of, i. 181; dreaming of, îî, 
54; sold at *d§úray ii. 61; eaten in 
Rama^ân, ii. 95 

Swelling, of honds and fecl, îi. 123; 

of a corpse, ii. 451 
Swellings, i. 156, 157, 166, 403, 556 
Swinc*s flesh, ii. 312 sq. 

Switzerland, ii. 154 

Swords, i. 283, 306, 336, 375, 501 sq., 

ii. 44, 491 

Sybel, Ludwig von, i, 468 
Sykes, EUa C., i. 418,429,440,472 sq., 
ü. 314 

Sykes, P. M., ii. 73, 491, 499, 507 
Syphilis, i. 84, 87, 112, 165, 167, ii. 
289, 307, 3 H, 322, 325, 332, 483 

Syria, i. 58, 89, 91, 99, 105, 107, 108, 

US, 142, 223, 225, 370 - 375 » 399 , 
400, 402, 418, 421, 431, 438, 440, 

470, 471, 473 , 475 » 543 , 562, 563, 
586, 597, 603, 608, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 
41, 45,170, 250, 269, 270, 274, 304, 
306, 311, 315, 321, 333, 335, 340, 

344 , 359 , 370, 386, 399 , 43 °, 492 , 
502, 505, 509, 511, 513 sq. See 
Lebanon 

Td*âm. See Séksû 

— de *âSa Uqbar, f-, Ü. 46S 

— de Umîäemtnj /-, ii. 475 

ornament called, ii, 98 sq. 
THb*a {jtdbâ*t)j the, i. 283, 327, 400- 
404, ii. 402, 439 
T*abârdk. See Sûratu ^l-muîk 
T‘abbéra de i-âîârj ii. 60, 393 
Tqbüt, meaning of the term, i, 63 
Tacitus, C. C., i. 545 
Tadaj or brotherhood, i. 526 
Tafäska {tafaskd) or tajäska^ ii. 115, 
151 sq. 
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Tufilelt, i. 38 

Ta^âr^aj n\eamT\K of the -word, i. 169 
Tagbâlut î Ijnün (Ait Sâdclên), i. 291 
Tagbtit^li ii. 412. Sce Ga^^n 
Tagúlla, i. 17S, ii. 1G7, 194, 215, 217, 
259, 468 

T^aêúnja and sîmilar names used for 
certain raîn-charms, ii. 265-268 
Jlûjfrir/flîy, ii. 4H. See Geftâya. 
Taêüznt (Tagznt), i. 397, 400 
THéyiz, ii. 237 

Tâiftti or congregation of a religious 
order, i. 182-184, ii. 449 
Tail, the, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 62, 63, 66, 116, 
125, 282 

Töils of animals, i. 437, ii. 108, 170 

TäjnnîSty i. 394 sq, 

Tajtfîiiti h 440, ii. 411. Sec Garn 
Takhîr^ ii, 254, 456, 501 
T^akiyiitt {îokyiit)^ ü. 412,413, cj. i. 69. 
Sec Garn 

Tâkurl Â ddnub (stonc on ihc road 
betwcen Mogaclor and Aglu), i. 78 
TdVaînt n tfnûdit (Igliwa), i, 87 
— ûnwal n TtldialU (Aglu), i. 79 
'l'albîyin, i, 170 

Tal^ofnî (smnll rock ncar Domnnt), i. 
69 sq, 

Tdîîa\ or tdiîaU^ î-mîûk, i. 325, 343, 
380 sq. 

Tallqvlst, Kuut, i. 39, 257, 367* 370 , 
418, 419, 439, 443, 463, 471, 473, 

33 ^ 

Tâîsem {tqîsffni), i. 210 sq. 

Tamnrisks, i. iii, 442, ü. 333 
Tamarrdq^, ii. 110, 215 
Tambouxines, i. 140, 162, 341, 347, 
349 ; ii- 53 ; öi, 81, 82, 138-140, 143, 
144, 146, 266,426 

Tamda ügîu (pond at Aglu), îî. 342 

Tamiart^ iî. 79, 174-177 
T^dmrî 4 t i- 361 
Tâmza, i. 39S, 400 

Tamzgîda IdberSqnt (Ait Se|riiääên), 
i. 496 

Tamzgida ut*z^r (Aît Warâin), i. 496 
Toneja, Y. L., i. 452 
Tanjawîya, puppet called, ii. 80 
Tanners, î. 178 

Tai, i. 42, 76, 112, 157,166, 217, 254. 
307, 316, 317, 324, 325, 327, 329, 

360, 412, 449, 558, ii. 17, 27, 179, 
227, 228, 232, 243, 247, 291, 350, 

381, 396 


Tärjîsi ieärjgist), i. 246, ii. 181. Seo 
Target-praclice, i. 74, 242, 522, ii. 43, 

88, 104, 132, 133, 2SL 369, 
39 L 422 

T^^argîba {t'argîba, t*^arq$ha, t*'arq§bi 
tarqïbt), i. 528, 529, 531, 532, 534 
Tartar, i. iio, iii, 248 
Tartars, ii. 71, 72, 80, 206 
Tarwait, ii. 468 
Tashkent, ii. 432, 502, 510 
Ta§ldiabt (rock at Aglu), i. 79 
Taste, magic cffccts produced by 
qualities of, i. 310, ii. 3, 22 sq. 

Tattoos, i. 449 » 45 L 453 » 46 S> 466, 475 
Taúnza (taûnzd), i. 428, iî. 9, 411-413. 

Sce Git$a 
Tâyu, i. 398, 400 
Täzrurt, ii, 395. See Zrúra 
Tca, at a funernl, ii. 467,468,470,478, 
S22 

T‘ebrtd, clinrm callcd, i. 208-210, 218, 
237» 239, 253 
T^ébyit^, i. 381 

Tcdâ (Eastcrn Sahara), î. 444 

THilwjra, ii. 421 

Tecth, thrown or holcl uiî iii Iho 
dircction. of thc sun, i. 120; buricd 
or dcposilüd nt n shrinc, î. 201; 
grinding of Üic, i. 270, ii, 34; 
drcnming of the falling out of, ii. 
49 î falling out, ü. 344, 347* 
smearcd with honcy, ii. 354; dyîng 
witli clcnched, ii. 434 sq. 

— of animols, ii. 321, See Tusks 
T'éhîil, ü. 99, 418-421 
T’éjrîya, i. 577 

Teîephium imperati, ii. 191 
T*éîits, or two united sacks uscd for 
the transport of groin, ii. 219 sq. 
Temperature, practices or events 
influcncing or prognosticating the, 
ii, 188, 199, Z06, 280, 331 
Ten, i. 446, 501, 565, ii. 229 sq. 
Tcnt-doth, pieces of old, i. 437, 523, 
524, 534, ü. 25, 27, 28, 136, 335, 
439, 441, 519^5'- 

— -pegs, ii. 485, 538 

—-poles, i. 222, 495, 520, 533, 543, 
587-589» 591, ii- 25, 26, 88,103,108, 

427 

Tents, moving of, i. 224,* 319, ii. 75; 
pitching of, i. 269, 294, 318, 319, 
322, 376, 423, 551, 584, 585, 591, 
24, 25, 348, 349, 394; oaths 
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sworn by, i. 502 j taking refuge at, 

i. $20, 521, 543; sewing of, i. 590- 
592, ü. 21, 25 sq. \ circumambula' 
lion of, ii. 7, 8, 394 j blackening of, 

ii. 16,17,27; sprinklcdwithwaterat 
^äSúra^ ii. 70; offerings to, iî. 162; 
fumigatcd at Midsummcr, iî. 183, 
1S5; burncd at Mîdsummer, ii. 
187; mothers of new-born babes 
squcczing their milk on, ü. 394. 
See florb 

7’«^«, mcaning of the term, ii. 3; 
hereditary, ü. 37-40, 363; of all 
rcsidcnts of Fez, iî. 75 
Tercbinths, i. 67 
Terminus, the Romnn god, i. 24 
Terra Mater, ii. 222, 269 
Tcrtullian, i. 39, 427 
Tcsticies, of the animal sacriiîced at 
the Great Feast, ii. 63; women 
prohibitcd from eating animals’, îi. 

363 

Tethcrs, i. 173, 202 
i. 361 

Tiucrium Chamapilys. Scc Send- 

gûra 

Teutonîc peoples, compurgatîon 
among, i. 514; hospitality among, i, 
547. See Gcrmany, Scandinavians 
Tfinkdji, L. J., ii. 379 
T^ea, ii. 229 
T®hâmîyin, i. 182-184 
Thapsia garganica,\\. 191 
Thefl, bardka appropriated by, i. 42, 
43, 249 ii. 170, 234 j protection 
against, i. 95, 96, 207, 215, 216, 

31S, 527, ü- 233. 241, 252, 338, S 47 } 

of anîmals, i. 112, 113, 202, 512; 
omens relating to, i. 130 sq,, ii. 30; 
oath-taking in cases of accusation 
of, i. 193, 197, 509-513; from 
graves, i. 298, ii. 547 ; from fields, 
i. siz, ii. 228, 333, 234, 24I1 252; 

bad/^/, iî. 13; persons or famüies 
that havc bccome prosperous by, ii. 
228. See Thieves 

Thieves, protected against being 
found out or caught, i. I15, iî. 318- 
320, 322, 344 j 34 Si 358, 427 j 556 ; 

hélped by saînts, i. 181; punished 
by saînts, i. 189-193, 594; found 
out, i. 353-356J 378, ii. 121. See 
Theft 

Thistles, î. 434, ii. 190 
Thomaa, N. W., ii. 148, 173 


Thomas Aquinas, i. 20 
Thompson, R. Campbcll, i. 91, 93, 

440, 470, 476 

Thorbiirn, S. S,, i. 115, 116, 414, 415 
420, 433» iî- 384* 385» 415» 492, 502, 
510, 511, 536 

Thorndike, Lynn, i. 19, 20, 30 
Thorns, i. 434 sq., ii. 31, 37S, 461, 
479» 530 

Thought, bringing about the cvenl 
thought of, i. 422, 603 
Thrada, îi. 154 

Threads, twisted, î. 574; from the 
web, i. 575 

Thrce, i. 67-69, 71, 79, 80, 85-88, 118, 
124, 127, 136, 142, 155-157» 167, 
211, 227, 235, 244» 246, 255, 258, 

268, 281, 294» 297, 305, 326, 329, 

330, 332, 334» 337, 342, 343» 360- 

362, 402, 403, 424, 430, 434, 435, 

495, 501» 505» 507» 517, 537» 542, 

547, 551, 552, 556, 573, 574, 576, 

578, 581, 584, 585, 589, 599» 607, 

ii. 4, 7, n» 24.26, 31, 44» 55» 57» 
66, 68, 69, 117, 124, 128, 130, 167, 
176. 177» 179» 183» 185» 187» 189, 
207, 215.218, 235, 244» 245» 257, 
265, 268, 274, 277, 284, 289, 290, 

294» 298, 306, 307» 311, 320, 327, 

328, 333» 338, 349» 350» 352, 370, 

371, 374» 384» 390, 391» 394, 396, 

397, 400, 402-404, 445» 448, 454, 
455» 4S9-4Ö2, 469-471» 473-477» 480, 
492, 497» 498, 504-Sii, 515» S16, 
524, 533-535» 542, 543» 546, 548, 
557 J?. 

Threshîng, i. 427, ii. 40, 41, 44, 207, 
228-23y 

-floors, i, 106, 198, 220, 229-231, 

237» 241, 354, 304, 305, 307-309» 
311, 319, 321, 322, 363, S03, S04, 

SSi. 594. 598, ü. II. 29. .34. 69. 
183-185.193.198, 227-243, 276-278, 

357 

Thresholds, i. 87, 116, 241, 249, 294, 

295. 307. 308, 315-318, 322, 361, 
372-374, 388, 401. 402, 410, 527, 
528, S49, 558, 573, 574, 594, ü. 6, 
19, 29, 70, 122, 123, 181, 192, 285, 

339, 345, 395, 396, 516, 556 
Throat, a sore, i. 67, 75, 190, ii. 314; 

the, of the ammal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 444, ii. 121, 124; 
of the anîmal sacrîficed when a 
child is named, ii. 390, 392, 394 
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Tliroals of anîmals, n. 290^ 320 
Tlmmbs of a tlcad porson, lied to- 
gelher, ü. 447, 539 

Thunder, i. 118, 119, 163, 307, ii, 124, 
176, iSo, 183, 193, 206,294 
TUuraday, i. 79, 132, 133, 168, 174, 
176, 179, 205, 21S, 217, 224, 225, 
236, 247, 276, 285, 291, 300, 322, 

447, 594 , ii. 43'45> 75 , 89. 209, 224, 
229, 400, 423, 4Ö5, 480, 481, 511, 

534-536, 545 ^3- 
Thurston, Edgar, ii. 279 
Thyme, ii. 59, 161, 182, 185, 191, 192, 
t 94 , 358 

Thymiaterion, i. 395 
Tibetans, i. 478 
Tibullus, i. 431 

Tidikelt, î. 99, 123, 436, ii. 531 
Ti^ârsiy mcnning of the tcrm, î. 169 

n. 163 

Tsijänîyin, 1 . 182-184, 187, ii. 456 
Timbuctoo, i. 381 sg.y ii. 496, 507, 511 
ThnzziîUiy moaning of tlie word, î. 61 
Tin-warcs, ii. 61 
Tissot, Ch,, i. 396 
Toads, i. aö8 sq.y ii. 345’345i SS 5 
Tobacco, smoking of, î. 238. Sec 
Smokîng 
TMy ii, 503 
Todd, Mrs, M. L,, ü. 44 
Toes, îtching of, ii. 35 sg, j husband 
promoting hia wife’s dclivcry by 
washing onc of his big, U. 3705 
tying together u dead person^s big, 
ii. 435, 447, 491, 515, 539 sq,\ 
knocking onc’s, s$e Foot 
Tongue, tuming backwards the üp of 
the, î. 436 ; biting one*s, i. 580 
Tongfues of animals, ii. 288, 318, 320, 
363 

Toolhache, i. 605, ii. 124, 321,364,556 
Topinard, Paul, i. 16 
Tomauw, N. von, ü. 407, 432 
Toires, Diego de, ii, 463, 537 
Tortoises, i, 85-87, 229, 267, 269, 292, 
339 , 463, 464, 57 Si ih 300, 34^ sq, 

Totemism, i. 383-386, 569, ii. 39, 363 
Tourmaline cxpcdition, the, i, 163 
Toutain, J., i. 40, 78, 83, I20, ü. 378, 

395 

Towns, corpses not to be brouglit into, 
ü- 542, 544 

Toys, selling of children’s, ii. 61 
T^qâf {atqqaf)y i. 73 , 210, 2 II, 253, 

57X-577, 579, ii. 332, 555-557 


Tradcg, patron saints of, i. 179-181 
fVaSSas ii. 462 

Travelling, fasling în Ramn<JiLn not 
ûbligatory when, i, 135, ii, 91 fy.; 
rîtcs connected with, i. 207, 210; 
on a Friday, i. 224 sq ; madc 
possible by the i. 536 ry.; 
refrained from at certain periods, 
ii. 77, 131, 175; dying while, ii. 
559 sq. See Hospitality, Joumey, 
Return 

Trays, designs on, i. 452,455, 456,458; 

oaths swom by, i. 504 
Treasurcs. See Money 
Trees, holy, i. 66-69, 74 - 77 , 81, 82, 85, 
190, 200, 2S9, 260, 389, SS 3 . SS6. 
562 sq ,; cutLing down, i. 74, 224, 
2S2 ; shîning, i, 162, 282 ; hauntcd 
by spirits, i. 282, 373, 389 ; having 
a brflncli broken at Midsummcr, ii. 
196 

Trcmlding, ii. 340, 347 
Tremcarnc, A. J.* N., i. 379, 470, ii, 
19. 44-46. 387, 3 S*. 3 SS. SM 

Trenga, Gcorgcs, ii. 371 
Trlanglcs, as chamiH or designs, i. 
(^65-467, 474 sq,; two intcrsccting, 

h 46 S> 475 
Tribady, i, 485» 579 
T^rîâ (irtfî, iirrf), ii. 62,166, 214, 217 
Triplcts, i. 47, 199, ii. 404 
Tripoli, i. 6, 430, 445, 470, 473 , »• 44 , 
263, 306, 493, 494, 496, 501, 502, 

527, 536 

Txumbull, II. Clay, i. 542, 549, îi. 40, 

493 , 534 
Trumpets, ii. 91 

fSinna, ii, 462 

TSiSa, ii. 8, 164 

TlâbâH, i. 283, 403. See T0db*a 
Tuareg, i. 83, 123, 125, 126, 226, 377, 
378, 420, 421, 451, 478, 543, ii. 30, 
41, 45, 416, 432, 500, 502, 504, 508, 

550 

Tuchmann, J., i. 216, 468, 470 
Tucsday, i. 165, 174, 217, 275, 2S7, 
300, 301, 329, ii. 42, 43, 45,46, 75, 
251, 399 , 400, 420 

Tugs of war, i. 600, ii. 72, 104, 105, 

J31, 132, 137, 198, 271 sq. 

Tuîba, Sce Scribes 

Tully, Richard, ii. 493, 494, 496, 501, 

502, 527, 536 

Tummit, ii. 216 sq. 

Tunis, i. 16, 401, 430, 439, 445, 453, 
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463-465, 470, 471, 473 - 47 S* 

58, 64, 71, 74, 76-78, 84, 85, 306. 
313* 347 * 351* 385,431* 432* 491-494* 
504, 514, 531 

Turbans, i. 201, 497 * S^o, 536, 554, 
SS 9 * 564-567* ii* 33 ,52* 115,256-258, 

262, 264, 267, 270, 558 

Túrift See Gflya 

Turkey, i. 440,442,473, ii. 493 ,497 
Turks, i. J43, 463, 474, ii. 45, 71, 72, 

263, 509 

Turner, George, î, 478 
Tumips, îî. 165, 259 
Turtle-dovcB, i, 105, ü. 33 ^ 

Tusks, boars', used as charms, i, 463, 
464, 472 j^., ii. 314 
Ttvaif, See Tdifa (sîng.) 

Twins, i. 423, ii. 402,403,406 ; mothers 
of, i. 47, 199, iî. 403 sg- 

Tying of rags, haîr, etc,, to saintly 
objects, i. 26, 27, 68, 70. 73, 76, 77, 
Si, 85,188,189,201,553-556,562 

— up, a bride, î. 583 ; the rain, ü. 
279; the wînd, ü, 281 Sec 
J aws of a dead person 

Tylor, Sir E. B., i. 14, 311, 386, ii. 35, 

53 

Typhoid fevcr, i. 89, 90, 165, 167, ii. 

358* 361 

T*smîm U*âmâr or i’emîm 
ü. 89 

Ubach, E., ii. 142 

Udders of female animals, ii. 343, 379 
U^nú, ii. 376, 379 
Uhlhom, G., ii. 533 
Ujda, Berber-spcaJcing tribes in the 
neighbourhood of, i. i, 7 ^9' 

Ulâd bel lâ-ÏJmdr (Ulâd bél l-ïjämar, 
Ülâd bën l-IJâmdrj, i, 264, 271, 

274 > 275 , 277 , 300 , 30 i, 328, 344 , 
350, ii. 42 

— (Ûlftd) Bûtwâjen, i. 7 ^, 163 

— (Ulâd) d-Dwïb, i. 44 

— (Ûkd) giîfa, i. 2S9 

■— (Olftd) Mâ§bab, i« iS 7 * 240 

— (Ulâd) Mûl lâ-Q^ör, ii. 412 

— (Ulâdj Sîdi ‘Abdlhâdi, iî. 43, 209 

— (Ulâd) Sîdi Äbmed ben Brâhim, 
i- IS 7 

Ulcers, ü. 294 

UmhroUa, the sherecfian, i. 256 sq. 

Ummjfnün, i. 338, 345-347 
Umm Rbc*, î, 6,179, 570 

— 9-§^by|n, i. 400, 401, 404 


Uncanny or unusual pUenomena 
or cvcnts, rcgarded as " super- 
nntural or atlributed to “ super- 
natural ” causes, i. 21-26, 49, 146, 
260, 372; attributcd to spirîts or 
causîng their appcarancc, i. 26, 269- 
272, 276, 368-370, 377, 378, 384, 
387-390, 409, 410, 539 ; bad/a/, ii. 

32 - 3 S 

Uncle, euphemîstic term fora matcrnal, 
ii. 29; circumdsion arranged by an, 
iL 420, 428 

UncleannesB. See Cleanness and un- 
cleanness 

Upright position, beliefs rcferring to 
an, i. 221, 528, 553, 580, 603, ii. 126 
Ûqtyît i. 155. Sce Ftë^ 
Urinary bladder, Ihe, of the animal 
sacrificcd at thc Greal Fcast, ii. 123, 
127 

— organs, ii. 272 

Urination, i. I15, 234, 275, 280, 283, 
295» 297* 300, 305, 329, 362, 409, 
410, 452, 485, 573, ii. 264, 265, 286, 
290, 291, 304, 306, 316-318, 322, 

334 > 335 » 338, 357 

Urinc, i. 2ia, 360, 585, ii. 22-24, So> 

286,290,294,301,306,317» 343 » S 5 S 
C/rÂimn, ii. 165 

Urrcstarazu, F^rancisco dc A. de, ii. 
41 - 43 » 45 

Uscner, H,, ii, 155 

Yandals, the invaslon of the, i. 16 
Van-Lennep, H. J., i. 75, 415, 430, 
542, ii. 415, 416, 493* 500, 502, 509 
Varro, M. Tcrentius, iî. 155, 503, 515 
Vasishthaj î. 548 

Vassel, Eusfebe, i. 401, 430, 439, 441, 
442, 463, 465, 471, 473, ü. 3SI 
Vosscl, Philipp, i, 186, 495, 509 
Vedic hymns, tiie, i. 26, 476, 491, 546 
Vegetable gardens, i. iq6, 230, 232, 
237, 240, z6o, 319,421,422,436 sq,, 
ii. II, 49, 176, 177* 183-185, 187, 
189-191, 209, 35^» 253, 388 

Vegetation, the spirit or god of, ii. 79, 
150,151, 155, 202 
Veiling thc face, i, 427 sq, 

Vendidâdi i. 476, ii. 543 
Verhascum si?iuatum, ü. 185 
Vermm, i. 240, ii. 183, 191, 192, 237, 
241, 243, 252, 291, 294. See Fleas, 
Licc 

Veterinary saints, î. 167 
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ViVes et Trîhus dtt Hlaroc* Documents 
et renseigfiements publiés sous les 
auspices de la résidence gévérah par 
îa mission scicntifigue du Älaroc^ î. 
393, 433, 464. S66, ii. 67, 79, ibS, 
166, 1S4, 194 S^. 

Villot:, E., i. los, 277 » 4 i 9 » ü. 333 . 335 . 

431. 493 , 49 S, 500, 506 
Vinegar, i. 107 sff, 

Vines, i. 283, ii. 190 

Violitis, ii. 81 

Virgilius Maro, P., i. 141 

Vishnu^ Tke InsUtules ofi î. 546 sq, 

Vishúu Turdna^ i. 546 

Vivian, Herbert, ii, 493 

Vloten, G. van, i. 366, 368, 370, 386, 

399 , 4 Ï 2 , 562, ii. 337 
Voice, subslanccs alTecting a person^s, 

i. 577, w. 288, 289, 363 
Voinot, I,., i. 99, 123, 436, iî. 531 
Votyak, ii. 510 

Vowel signs, i. 217 
Vows, i. 515-517 
Vulturcs, ii, 33Ö 

'WHd Drû, i, i, 37, 287, 364, 498, iî. 82 

— g-Gzîlm bcn Z^kköni (Pez), i. 393 

— l-ihûd (outfiidc Tangicr), i. 289 

— Sfls, ii, 321 

VVdlda^ i, 91, 167, X72-174, 181, 202, 
402 , 5S3, 554. 558, ii. 218, 221, 284, 
343 , 3 û 8 

Wahrmund, Adoir, i. 40,144,216, ii. (S4 
Wailing, in conncction with ii dcath, 

ii. 374, 436-442, 455 , 461, 474 , 493 - 
495 , 507, 508, Sio, 51S1 517-519 

— women, profcssional, ii. 437, 463, 

474, 49 ' 4 , 518 
Wain, T., i, 143 
Wdlimay i. 349 
Walh'n, G, A., i. 93, 123, 426 
Walnut root or bark, i. 113, 126, 134, 
310 sq., ii. 73, 74, 88, 92, 103, loS, 

109, 116, 143, 173, 383, 384, 391, 

393 , 396, 427, 471-473, 553 
Walnuts, i. 107, ii. 482 
War, i. 71, 98, III, 237, 529, 530, 533, 
565, 566, 598, ii. II, 12, 74, 472, 
559; holy, i. 43, 44, 71, 74 sq,, ü. 

465,546 ,559 
Warga, the river, i. 539 
Warts, i. ilS, 126, 166, ii. 325, 343 
Washing, of hands, i. 43, 197, 332 sq., 
see infra\ bcfore a religious feasl 
and on Fridays, i. 235 sq ,; of wool, 
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î, 254 r<7., iî. 75,301 î of n liLllc chîld, 
i. 291, iî. 385, 386, 388 j ovcr the 
hre-placc, i, 293 sq. \ wilh water 
kept inside the liouse over night, i, 
299; prccaiitions taken when, i. 
304; wîth water from a haunted 
spring, i. 329; of a dead person, i, 

404, ü. 435, 443 - 447 » 449 » 450, 459, 
464» 495 » 510» 526, 527» 532 » 541 , 
54$, Acc Water; labooed to guests, 
i- 539; of the hoes u.sed for the 
digging of a giave, ii. 460, 543 ; of 
hands in connection with a burial, 

iî. 460, 499» 514, 545 ; of hands or 
face prohibited in connection with a 
death, ii. 469, 471, 522, 540; or 
abstincnce from washing of clothcs, 
see Clothes, See Ablutions, Balh- 
ing 

Washmg-boards, ii. 443, 454, 544, 555 
Water, the baraka of, i. 88 sq, \ at 
^ähira^ i. 88, 311, ii 69, sec Water 
rites; at Midsumnier, i. 88, ii. 
196 sq.f sre Wnlcr riLes; curing 
iUnes.ses antl infcrtility cnnscd by 
spirits, i. 88, 80, 327, 375 ; hliuu by 
spirUs, i. 88, 264, 299» 3i3» 3i4. 343. 

344 . 349 , 375 . 40 l, ü. 3 Ö 2 , 525» 530 > 
’ 532 ; luumleil by fipirils, i. 88 , 276, 

290-293, 299, 304» 307. 314, 342, 
371,372, 393 ) 504, 197 ; pouring, 

cspcciully hol, on thc ground, i. 114, 

295 , 300, 312, 371, 374 ; from 
shrincs, i. 200, 204; from mosqucs, 

i. 204 sq.f ii. 372; urinntîon and 
cvacuation in, i. 234, 275, 2S0; 
ccrtain taboos rclating to, i. 251, 5S0, 
607, ii. 197 ; channs sensitive lo, i, 
252, 253, 571 sq, \ pouiing hol, into 
the drain or water-closet, i. 275, 
295 ; not allowcd to touch, or be 
drunk by, a litlle child, i. 291, îi. 
385 sq, \ brought into contact with 
fire or thc fire-place, i. 293, 294, 305, 
312, 373; poured on ashes, i. 295, 
312; used against ihe cvil eyc, i. 
433; oaths sworn i. 504 sq ,; 
ofiered to a strangcr, i, 540, 544, 
549; which has bcen used for Ihe 
washing of a dead person, i. 575 ry., 

ii. 76, 446, 447 . 4 S'?. Si 3 . S4i. SSS ! 

used to prevcnt the return of nn 
undesircd visitor, î. 594; oiFcrerl lo, 
or sprinklcd on, a biidc, ii. 8, 263 ; 
mecting a pcrson carrying, îi. 41; 
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dreamîïig of, ii. 51 ; gîven in 

charity, ii. 71, 73, «0, 481-4^3» S3i î 

poured or sprînklcd on gravcs, ii. 71, 

80, 459, 460, 474, 475, 478, 480-483* 

498, 499* 515* 530-533 ; poured into 
thc mouth of an animal whîch is 
to be sacrîfîced al the Grcat Feast, 
ii, 117; ploughmen forbîddcn to 
remove thc earlh from their slippers 
or fect nnd the plough-sharc wîth 
watcr, ii. 219, 274 ; not to be taken 
to thc threshing-flûor, ii. 229; sicve 
sprlnkled wiih, ii. 250; boüed in 
order to stop rain, iî. 276; shcep 
sprînkled with, after bcing shearcd, 
il. 301; prohibiiion of shooting at 
targets over, ii. 369; in rites in- 
tcnded to promotc a woman’s 
deliverjr, ii. 370-372; in a rile con- 
nected with thc naming of a child, 
ii. 390; drîpped into the mouth of 
a dying person, ü. 434, 435 * 49 L 
493* 525, 530; thrown on a bîer or 
on the road when a funeral pro- 
cession passes, ii. 457, 513, 514, 
542 ; thc wîth whîch a dead 
body was covered sprinkled with, 
ii. 460, 543; drunk from special 
vesscls aftet a death, ii, 469, 540;' 
vessels filled with, put on graves, iî, 
481,499,53t; put on thc spot whcrc 
a pcrson died, ii. 510, 535; purifica- 
tion with, after a burial, ii. 514 ry. 
Water rites, practised at 'âläraj ii, 65, 

69-72, 198, 4Ä1-483* 531; at Mid- 

summer, ü. 71, 72, 187-189, 194, 

197-199, 203 ; connected wîth 

KurQpeancamîvals,ü.86; practised 
at the Great Fcast, ü. 131; for the 
purpose of producing raln, ii. 261- 
265, 267, 273, £/, ii. 219, 274 
-buckets, i. 304 

-closets, i. 206, 216, 280, 371 sg,j 

iî. 24 

— -jars, i. 429* 596 ü. 48, 73, 80, 

425* 499 . 531 

-melons, i, lii, ii. 193 

-sellers, i. 177, 180, 185 jy. 

— supply, cutting ofï thc, i. 593 
Waterfalls, holy or haunted, î. 66, 88, 

373 

Waterskins, î. 250, 251, 597 
Watson, R. Spcnce, i, 38, 153 
Waves, seven, i. 89, 90, 158, 327, ii. 
.189 


Wax, i, 218, 252 

— candlob, i. 239, 2S5, 338, 557, iî. 

66, 390. 398 s^. See Candlcs 
Wayte, William, i. 583, ii. 154,' 515 
Wazznn, shereefs of, i. 37, 38, 41-43, 

65. 154. 157. i« 3 . 194. 357 , 443 . 
496, ii. 292, 293, 389, 410 jy. 

Weak, patron saint of the, î. 180 
Weasels, îi. 323 

Wcather, the, rites practised for ihe 
purpose of infiuendng, î. 90, 91, 
163, ii. 231, 254-2Ä2 ; influenced by 
saints, see Saints. See Rain, Snow, 
Temperature, Wind 
Weavers, of sîlk, i. <177 ; of wool, i. 177 
Weaving, i. 254 ry., ii. 34, 75, 263 

-slools, i. 574 

Webster, Hutton, i. 143 
Weddings, i. 5, 107, 116, 184, igS* 

2SS. 274, 303, 306-308, 314. 370, 

420, 442, 516, 581-584. 587-589, 
598, 602, ii. 8-10, I8-20, 22, 40-44, 

46, 53, 65, 76, 77, 247. 263, 270. 
275, 276, 278, 279, 295 . 296, 311, 
3 ï 2 . 363. 374 . 452. 471 - 473 . S22, 
540, 544 

Wednesday, î. 176, 180, 217, 245, 249, 
275, 276, 287, 301, 329, 333, 499, 
43 > 44 > 75 » 210, 399. 400, 414, 
420, 428, 534 

Weedîng thc fields, ii, 221-223 

Weeks, John H,, ii. 40 

Wccping, i. 251, 273, 309, 539, ü, 30, 

3L 47. 53 i or wailing of dead 
persons, i. 45, ii. 454, 4S2, 504, 531, 

540, 54 L 547 . 559 ; as a rain-charm, 
ii. 264, 265, 270, 273 ; of moumers, 

u. 435. 436,442- 475 . 493 , 494 . 510, 
517. 555 * Waîling 
Weighls, stone, used as charms, i. 438, 
ii. 190 

Weinhold, Karl, i. 547 
Wellhauscn, J., i. 51, 75, 78, 93, 101, 
X02, 119, 132, 366, 368, 370, 371, 
373 » 375 . 382, 386, 387. 390, 399. 

413, 427. 439 - 44 T. 489. 5 14* 543 , 
569. ü- 2, 3, 14, 74 . 255, 333, 351, 

414. 430* 494-496, 49S, 499 . 503. 
506, 508, 518, 520, 521, 530, 532, 

541, 542, 551 

Wells, new, i. 88, 304; haunted, i. 292, 
300, 304. 323, 371 sg ,; digging of, 
i- 304. 319-322, 376, 551, ii. II î 
dried up, i. 357; oaths swom by, 
i. 505; charms causing impotence 
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Ihrown into, i. 571 j burning 
branchcs thrown înto, ii. 69. See 
Springa 

Wellsted, J. U., ii. 431» 507 j Sn 

Welsh, compurgation among thc, î. 514 
West wind, i, 163, ii. 129, 195, 206, 
231,234, 282, 323. 

Westermarck, Edward, i. 22-26, 28, 
33j 34 j 47, 88, 93, 107, 113, n6, 
143, 164, 193, 198, 236, 240, 242, 
2S3i 263, 274, 302, 303, 306, 308, 
310, 314, 315, 324, 388, 409, 4ÏI, 

421, 4271 4281 435, 437, 438, 442, 
443i 452, 475, 481, 489, 490, 526, 
533, 534, '540, 546, 550, 563, 564, 
5Ö7, 572, 573, 578, 582-584, 588- 

590, 59S, Ö02, ii. 6-8, i8-2o, 22, 
6s, 182, 199, 201, ao8, 223, 250, 
263, 294-296, 313, 374, 378, 405. 
423, 424, 430, 433, 517, 520, 522- 

525)529, 533,542, 545 
Wetzstcin, J. G., i, 83, iî. 493 

Whent, i. 106, 108, 109, 127, 22i;223, 

239, 315, 338, 339, 590, 592, 598, 
602, ii, 8, 20, 6û, 96, iûo-102, 
163-166, 181, 187, 192, 193, ao7, 
505-353 263, 272, 273, 292, 

294, 30S, 372, 376, 400,401, S4I 

Whip, ihc schoolmaater’a, i. 600 
■Wliirlwinda, i. 269, 270, 368, 369, 

374 J?- 

Whiapering, i. i68. 253, 314, 343,354, 
361 sg,t n. 216, 218, 238 
Whistling, i. 270, 286, 287, 296, 369, 
370, 409, ii. 34 

White, i. 51, 60, 98, 99, 125, 128,156, 
166, 211, 217, 2X8, 236, 264, 265, 
274, 317) 320, 326, 330, 331, 337, 

345, 350, 382, 391, 437, 448, ii- iS, 

18 -30, 24, 49, 51, 65, 116, 203. 278, 
281, 285, 287, 295, 3x0, 311, 329, 
33Ï, 337, 338, 35Ö, 359, 379, 388, 

428, 469,473. 496, 507,523, 526 

Whitewash, i. 68, ii. 305 
Whitewashing holy places, i. 51, 54, 
59 , 60, 71, 165, 172, 236, 508, ii. 

112; grave monuments, ii. 485 

— houses, refrained from oa a moum- 
ing rite, iî, 77, 471, 522; causing 
sunshine, ii. 172, 278 
Whooping-cough, i. 112,165,196,2x1, 
271, 326, 556, ii. 18, 288, 290, 303, 

314, 558 

Widows, certnin customs or belîefs 
iclating to, i. 535, u. 7, 187, 262, 


386, 441 j /é/re or olher alms given 
to, ii. loi, 163, 241, 242. 344, 253 ; 
mouming of, ii. 375, 386, 473'475, 
506, 507, 532 sff. j prcgnant, ii. 453, 

4 SS, 473 

Wife, means of making a husband 
affectionate, kind, or submissive lo 
hia, i. 126, 127, 164, SS3, 577, 584, 
588 ii. 180, 194, 288, 301, 318, 

343 , 396, 552 , SS3, 555 sg.\ of 
cnusing a husband to dislikc his, 

i. 212, S 77 , ii‘ 373 j leaving her 
husband and compelling another 
man to marry her, i. S 33 ‘S 3 S, 5 SO; 
guests pTOvided with a temporary, 
h 538 sg .; menns of pïeveiitin.g a 
husband Irom laking another, i. 

574 , 575 , 580, ii. 194, 343 , 544 , S52, 

555 sg. j of causing qiiarrel botween 
husband and, i. 577, ii, 23, 358 ; of 
giving a husband powcr over his, i, 
588; bentcn wilh a broom, i, 595 ; 
**present**givcnfor a, ii, i6j mcans 
of mnkîng a bridc a good, îi. 20; 
saciîiicc mndc on bohaU' of onc's, 

ii, ii8-iao; mcnns of making a 
husbnnd incUffcreni to thû behaviour 
of hiü, li. iSo, 318, 358, S 5 i-SS‘li 

rcvcnging hcrsclf on on offcnsivc 
or unfnitliful husbnnd, îi. 554 sg, j 
husband revcnging himaelf on an 
unfaithful, ii. 554 sg,-, killing hcr 
husbnnd by witchcraft, ii. 554 j 
preventing her husband from hnving 
intercoursc with other womcn, ii. 
555 Husband 

Wij^zën (cave nmong the Ait Wardîn), 
i. 283 

Wüd-boars, i, 409, 463, 472 sg., ii, 27, 

312-3^5 

-doves, i. 105, ii. jyy sg. 

Wilken, G. A,, ii. 499 
Wükin, Anthony, i. 16, ii. 500 
William of Auvcrgne, i. 20, 29 sg, 
Wilson, C. T., i. 58, 75, 83, 130, 192, 
370, 372, 376, 399 , 418, 419, 425, 
429, 440, 444 , 470, 472, 562, 597 , 
608, ü. 30, 240, 333, 335, 380, 492, 

497 ,498, 502 , S03,505, sn, S 33 ,536 
Wilson, J. Leighton, i. 550 
Wilson, S. G., i. 115, 142, 418, ii. 415, 
4 ï 6 , 493 

Wind, the, i. 78, 129, 213, 291, 327, 
351,361,376; influcnced by sainls, 
i, 90, 91, 163, ii. 231 j methods of 
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raising, l 391, ii, 231, 233, 251, 
270, 280 ; of laying, i. 391, îiî 
123, 125, 281 j omens relating 
to, ii. 129, 195, 311, 323 ; in /tätygn 
and Ihe nâtäby ü- I 7 S*I 77 . Sea 
East 'wind, South wînd, West wind, 
■Whirlwinds 

Windus, John, i. 48, 198, 423, ii. 255, 
463, 539 

Winc, i, 151, 152, 253, ». 27 

Wings, of bats, ü. 328 
Winnowing, i. 427, ii. 330-352, 268 
Winter, ii. 160; ceremony celebrating 
the entrance of, i. 185 sq. 

Witchcraft, i. 29, 73, 88, 89, 94, ti6, 
129, 130, 186, 192, 198, 242, 243, 
246, 248-250, 270, 276, 327, 360, 
361, 391, 423, 428, 570-5Äo,n. 5,6, 

16, 32 , 23, 58-60, 169, 170, 178, 179, 

188, 190, 194, 275, 291, 297-299, 

307, 322, 3351 328, 332, 338 j 339 » 

343 » 345 - 347 » 373 » 385» 393 » 399 » 

556 sq. 

Witche&, i, 46. 276, 570, 571, 579, Ü. 

344 , 399 , SS 3 
Witnesses, i. 509-514 

Wúards, i, 345, 570 
Wolves, i. 368 

Women, abstaining from work on 
ccrtain occaBiona, i. 14, 134, 226, ii. 

40, 87, 103,104, 109, t3i, 224, 387, 

400, see aîso Work ; old, i, 46, ii. 7; 
addicted to witchcraft, i. 46, 186, 

276, 391, 570 sg„ ii, 6, 170, 318, 
322; parturient or lying-in, i. 47, 
199, 230, 273, 302, 303, 310, 311, 
421, 422, 577, ii. 4, 5, 92, 102, 320, 

326, 342, 343 , d 7 Q' 4^3 P<issimy 457 » 
465, 559 sq .; holy or soothsaying, 

i, 51, ii. 56, see Lâlla-; barren 

or childless, i. 74, ii. 7, 187, 196, 
267, 277, 281, ses Barrenness, Off- 
spring; excluded from the annual 
feasLs of certaîn soints, i. 177. 196; 
from the zdwia of the T^ijânîyin at 
Tangicr, i. 184; from certain 
saint-shrînes, i. 196; dangerous to 
haraka^ i. 196, 230, ii. 228, 243; 
forbidden to tread on threshing- 
noors, i. 230, ii. 228; to go into 
granaries, i. 230, îi. 243; to enter 
vcgetable gardens, i. 230, ii, 251 sq .; 
menstruating, i. 230, 232, 577, ii. 4, 
5, 92, 358,434; haunted byyWjZ/ï, l 
272, 276, ii. 6; kidnapped, i. 274, 


534; liable lo be struck by /nün, i. 
278 sq .; as guests, i. 279, 541, ii. 
6, 7, 469, 524, 540 ; fear of the eyes 
ûf, i. 420, 42S, ii. 6; seclusion of, i. 
423; veiling of, i. 427 sq .; cuises 
of, i. 490 sq., ii. 6; as asylums, 1. 
490; as witnesses, i. 511-513; 
oaths taken by, i. 514 sq.; *är cast 
on, i. 522, 524, 532 ; ca&t by, i, 523, 
524» 532-535; girls or young 
married, seni as *âr, i. 529, 530, 534; 
men dressing in the clothes of, i. 
580; using the slippers of a man, î. 
580; putting on their heads the 
turban or fcz of a man, ii. 33 ; 
contempt of, ii. 6; married, dressed 
up in Rajâb or âa'bän, îi. 90; 
visiting the Qarwîyin duxing the 
27th night of Ramadân, ii. 97; 
men dressed up as, ii. 130, see 
Masquerades; cxcluded from ihe 
meal inaugurating thc hrst plough* 
îng scason, ü. 213 ; luckiness of cx- 
ceptionally fertilc, ii. 231, 259, 267 ; 
from olhcr villagcs, not allowcd to 
grind corn, ü. 246; sometimes nsked 
to walk about in a vegetablc garden, 
ii, 252; marricd a second time lo a 
bachelor, ii. 262, 277 ; wliosc first- 
born child was n boy, ii. 279; 
taming quarrclsomc, ii. 288; de- 
privcd of their singing voice, ii, 288 ; 
means of finding out the secrets of, 
ii. 336; prohibited from eating 
certain parts of animals, iî. 363 sg .; 
whose children have remained alive, 
n, 402; wailing on thc death of, ii. 
440, 518; burials of, ii. 452, 453, 
458, 460, 496-498, 531, 537; taking 
part in a funeral procession or not, 
4SS* 456, 497 ; graves of, ii. 460, 

480, 500 sq .; mourning for, ii. 472 ; 
gravcs visilcd especially by, ii. 480, 

481, 510; pregnant, see Pregnoncy; 
various mourning rites performed by, 
see, besides Mourning rîtes, Hair, 
Scratching or defiling the facc or 
other parts of the body, Wailing. 
See Girl, Girîs, Widows, Wife 

Wonder, the feeling of. See Uncanny 
or unusual phenomena or events 
Wood, John, i. 542 
Wood-lice, ii. 168 
Wood-Martin, W. G., i. 491 
Wool, i. 156, 166, 251, 254, 255, 258, 
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449» S03i ii* ^9» S9i 75» 285» 286,301, 
359» 384» 389 

Words. Sûâ Sacrcd words, Spoken 
words 

Work, nbatmence from, i. 14, 134, 

224-226, ii. 40, 74» 75» 87» 90» 103» 
104, 109, I3ï» 176, 177» 196, 207, 
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